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MARYLAND 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AT 

TOWSON 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


1930-1931 


CALENDAR  FOR  1930-1931 

Registration 

City  Juniors  and  City  Seniors Tuesday,  September    9 

County  Juniors    (only)    Wednesday,  September  10 

County  Seniors Friday,  September  12 

Regular  Schedule  of  Work  for  First  Term 

All  Juniors  Thursday,  September  11 

All  Seniors Monday,  September  15 

Dormitories  and  Towson  Homes  Open  for  Resident  Students 

Resident  Juniors Wednesday,  September  10 

Resident  Seniors Friday,  September  12 

Elementary   School 

Registration Friday,  September  12 

Regular  Work Monday,  September  15 

Thanksgiving  Holidays 

Wednesday  noon,  November  26,  to  Sunday,  November  30,  inclusive 

First  Term  Ends Tuesday,  December     9 

Second  Term  Begins Wednesday,  December  10 

Carol  Singing Monday,  December  22 

Christmas  Holidays 

Tuesday,  December  23,  2  P.  M.,  to  Sunday,  January  4,  inclusive 

Regular  Schedule  Followed Monday,  January    5 

Founder's  Day Thursday,  January  15 

Washington's  Birthday  (celebrated  at  school) Monday,  February  23 

Second  Term  Ends Friday,  March  13 

Third  Term  Begins Monday,  March  16 

Easter  Holidays 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1  P.  M.,  to  Monday,  April  6,  inclusive 

Regular  Schedule  Followed Tuesday,  April    7 

Professional  Examinations  for  City  Students 

Thursday,  May  28,  and  Friday,  May  29 

Junior  Class  Schedule  Ends Wednesday,  June  10 

Senior  Class  Schedule  Ends  (all  students) Wednesday,  June  10 

Third  Term  Ends '. Wednesday,  June  10 

Elementary  School  Closes Monday,  June  15 

Commencement  Week 

State  Volley-ball  Meet  (Auspices  of  Public  Athletic  League) 

Visiting  Teams  Entertained,  June  11-13 

Alumni  Day  and  Dinner Saturday,  June  13 

Baccalaureate   Sermon   Sunday,  June  14 

Class  Day Monday,  June  15 

Commencement,  11:00  A.  M. Tuesday,  June  16 
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for  the  Training  of  our  Students. 
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FACULTY 

1930-1931 

Tall,  Lida  Lee Principal 

B.  S.,  Columbia  University;  Litt.  D.,  University  of  Maryland. 

DowELL,  Anita  S. Assistant  to  the  Principal,  Health  Education 

A.  B.,  Goucher  College;  A.  M.  and  Diploma  in  Health  Supervision, 
Columbia  University. 

Bader,  Harriet  A. History  and  Geography 

Diploma,  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana;  A.  B.,  Terre 
Haute,    Indiana;    A.    M.,    Columbia    University. 

Bersch,  Mary  Clarice Psychology  and  Tests  and  Measurements 

Diploma,  State  Teachers  College,  Farmville,  Va..  B.  S.,  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Birdsong,  Nellie  W.   Psychology 

Diploma,  Normal  School,  Richmond,  Va. ;  B.  S.  and  A.  M., 
Columbia  University. 

Blood,  Pearl Geography 

Diploma,  Brockport  Normal  School,  New  York;  A.  M., 
Columbia   University. 

Brown,  Stella  E. Director  of  Rural  Practice 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.  S.,  and 

A.  M.  and  Diploma  in  Elementary  School  Supervision,  and 

Diploma  for  Supervisor  of  Training  School, 

Columbia  University. 

Cook,  Catherine  N Tests  and  Measurements 

A.  B.,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Virginia;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Cowan,  Helen  Irene History 

A.  B.,  Toronto  University;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Crabtree,  Eunice  K. English 

A.  B.,  A.  M.,  George  Washington  University;  Ph.  D.,  in  Education, 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Daniels,   Elna   Physical  Education 

A.  B.,  Barnard  College;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

DuNLAVY,  Pauline Art 

B.  S.,  State  Teachers  College,  Springfield,  Missouri. 

Johnson,  Maky  Jane Penmanship  (Part-Time  Teacher,  1929-1930) 

Life  Certificate,  Michigan  State  Normal,  Ypsilanti. 

Jones,  Hazel  L. Reading  (English  V) 

Diploma,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College;  Ph.  B.,  The  University 
of  Chicago. 


4  Faculty 

Kellicott,  Janet Health  Education  and  Individual  Gymnastics 

A.  B.,  Barnard  College. 

Keys,  Louesa  J. Health  Education 

B.  S.,  Illinois  University;  A.  M.  and  Diploma  in  Teaching  of 
Household  Arts,  Columbia  University. 

MacDonald,  Hazel Music 

Public  School  Music  Diploma,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College;  B.  S., 
Columbia  University. 

Medwedefp,  Minnie  V. Biological  Sciences 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School;   A.  B.,  Goucher 

College;  A.  M.  and  Diploma  in  Science  Supervision, 

Columbia  University. 

Minnegan,  Donald Physical  Education  for  Men 

B.  Phys.  Ed.,  Springfield  College,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

MUNN,  Alice English 

B.  S.,  Columbia  University. 

Orcutt,  Eleanor  V. Mathematics 

A.  B.,  Goucher  College. 

OsBORN,  Mary  L. Librarian 

Diploma,  Geneseo  State  Normal  School,  New  York;  Diploma, 

Library  School  of  New  York  Public  Library;  B.  S.,  Johns 

Hopkins  University. 

Prickett,  Elma Music 

Public  School  Music  Diploma,  Piano  Diploma,  and  A.  B.,  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Richardson,  Charlotte Art 

Diploma,  State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Massachusetts;  B.  S., 
Columbia  University. 

Roach,  Mary  E. Physical  Education 

Diploma,  Central  School  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education, 
New  York   City. 

Rutledge,  Pauline Kindergarten-Primary  Education 

Diploma,  Teachers  Training  School,  Baltimore  City;  B.  S., 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Scarborough,  Mary  Hudson Mathematics 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  A.  B., 

Goucher  College;  A.  M.  and  Diploma  in  Supervision 

of  Mathematics,  Columbia  University. 

Schroeder,  Louise  H. Private  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music 

Certificate,   Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Snyder,  Agnes Head  of  Dejiartment  of  Education;  Introduction 

to  Teaching;  History  and  Princijiles  of  Education 
Diploma,  Teachers  Training  School  of  Baltimore;  B.  S.,  A.  M., 
Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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Stapleton,  Helen  C. English 

A.  B.,  Goucher  College. 

Steele,  Irene  M. Principal,  Camjnis  Elementary  School 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.  S. 
and  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Treut,  Alvina Supervisor  of  Rural  Practice 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;   B.   S., 
Columbia  University. 

Van  Bibber,  Lena  C.  History 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;   B.  S., 
Columbia  University;  A.  M.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Walther  E.  Curt  _: Head  of  Subject-Matter  Deptartment,  Geography 

A.  B.,  Cincinnati  University;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Weyforth,  Emma  E. Music 

A.  B.,  Goucher  College;  Diploma,  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Woodward,  Hazel Director  of  City  Practice  Centers 

A.  B.,  University  of  Minnesota;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 


CAMPUS   ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL   FACULTY 

Observation,  Demonstration  and  Student  Teaching   Laboratory 

1930-1931 

Steele,  Irene  M. Principal 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson; 
B.  S.  and  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Cook,  Catherine  N Tests  and  Measurements 

A.  B.,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Virginia;   A.  M., 
Columbia  University. 

DURLING,  Dorothy Kindergarten 

A.  B.,  Goucher  College;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Grogan,  Mary  A. First  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson; 
B.  S.,  Columbia  University. 

Giles,  Elsa  Fay  .^ First  Grade 

Life  Certificate,  Western  State  Teachers  College;  B.  S., 
Western  State  Teachers  College,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

Shipley,  Helen  Butterfield Second  Grade 

A.  B.,  Olivet  College;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Hill,  E.  Heighe Third  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Logan,  M.  Ellen Fotirth  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson; 
A.  B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Dougherty,  Marguerite  C. , Fifth  Grade 

Diploma,  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania; 
B.  S.,  Columbia  University. 


6  Campus  Elementary  School  Faculty 

Arthur,  Elsie  Ruth Sixth  Grade 

Diploma,  State  Teachers  College,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin; 
B.  S.,  Columbia  University. 

MOSER,  Harold  E. Seventh  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson; 
B.  S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Dunn,  Dahlgren  B. Clerk 

Library 

OsBORN,  Mary  L. Librarian 

Diploma,  Geneseo  State  Normal  School;  Diploma,  Library 

School  of  New  York  Public  Library;  B.  S.,  Johns 

Hopkins  University. 

Holt,  Gertrude Assistant  Librarian 

Library  Course,  New  Jersey  Library  Commission, 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Stitzel,  Furn Assistant  in  Library 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

YODER,  Merle Assistant  in  Library 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Garrett,  Lenetta Assistant  in  Library 

Diploma,  Carnegie  Library  School,  Pittsburgh. 

Office 

Principal's  Office: 

Gilbert,  Adda  Louise Secretary  to  Principal 

Russell,  Charlotte  Mason Stenographer 

Hartley,  Dorothy  E. Stenographer 

Registrar's  Office: 

Carley,  Gertrude Registrar  and  Business  Manager 

Debauch,  Agnes Assistant  to  Registrar 

Rawlings,  Catherine Business  Clerk 

Van  Horn,  Ethel  Hartley Clerk 

Dormitory 

Sperry,  Ruth  C. Social  and  Dormitory  Director 

B.  S.,  Columbia  University. 

Gross,  Lenna Assistant  Dormitory  Director 

Certificate  in  Institutional  Management,  Simmons  College. 

Diefenderfer,  Mary  Elizabeth Dietitian 

B.  A.,  Moravian  College  for  Women,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;   B.  S., 
Pennsylvania  State  College;  M.  S.,  Columbia  University. 

Held,  Ruth  A. Dormitory  Clerk 

Wheeler,  Rose  Lee Assistant  at  Switchboard  and  Postoffice  Clerk 

Infirmary  and  Health  Service 

Abercrombie,  Dr.  Anna  S. Resident  Physician 

M.  D.,  Women's  Medical  College  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boteler,  Lucy  K. Resident  Nurse 

Diploma,  Church  Home  and  Infirmary  Training  School  for  Nurses. 
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AflSliated  Training  Centers — Baltimore  City 

1929-1930 

Thompson,  Zelma  G. Kindergarten,  School  No.  63 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Kindergarten  Training  School. 

Griffiths,  Mrs.  Ellen  Stack Kindergarten,  School  No.  63 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School;  B.  S., 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

BowERMAN,  Marjorie  G. First  Grade,  School  No.  214 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School. 

Shank,  Eleanor  R. First  Grade,  School  No.  65 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Watts,  Virginia First  Grade,  School  No.  97 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School. 

SCHMIDTMAN,  MARGUERITE Second  Grade,  School  No.  97 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School ;  B.  S., 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Seth,  Mrs.  Emma  N. Second  Grade,  School  No.  51 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School;   Student, 
Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Lilly,  Mary  J. Third  Grade,  School  No.  97 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Wallace,  Marie  E. Third  Grade,  School  No.  51 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School ;  B.  S., 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

McGinity,  Sarah  F. Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  214 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School, 

Mencke,  Minnie  R. Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  65 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School. 

Mezger,  Carlyn Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  22 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School. 

Walker,  Edith  V. Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  51 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School;   B.   S., 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Lamm,  Viola  S Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  213 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson; 
Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School. 

Richards,  Ruth Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  22 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School;  B.  S., 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Storm,  Elizabeth  A. Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  62 

Normal  Training  Courses,  Chase  City,  Virginia. 

Hermon,  Helen Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  63 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School. 

Holm,  Esther  L Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  22 

B.  S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Holtschneider,  Wilhelmina Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  213 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 


8  Affiliated  Training  Centers 

McLain,  Margaret  D. Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  97 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School. 

SCHIMMEL,  GOLDIE Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  62 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School. 

Affiliated  Training  Centers — Baltimore  County 

1929-1930 

Buckley,  Mildred  L. Primary  Grades,  Bare  Hills 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Buckley,  Gertrude  E. Intermediate  Grades,  Bare  Hills 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Logan,  Anna  G. Intermediate  Grades,  Baynesville 

Diploma,  Affordby  Kindergarten  Normal   School; 
Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Wright,  Sue First  Grade,  Fullerton 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Moon,  Louise Second  Grade,  Fullerton 

State  Teachers'  Certificate,  Maryland. 

Guyton,  M.  Euth Fifth  Grade,  Fullerton 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Canavan,  Margaret Primary  Grades,  Lutherville 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

HiPSLEY,  Mary Interviediate  Grades,  Lutherville 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Muller,  Helen  A. Primary  Grades,  Perry  Hall 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

HoucK,  George Intermediate  Grades,  Putty  Hill 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson; 
B.  S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Almony,  Viola Intermediate  Grades,  Riderivood 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Logan,  Katherine Interm,ediate  Grades,  Timoniuni 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Training  Teachers  in  Baltimore  County,  Junior  Students  Only 

Amoss,  Elsie - Sixth  Grade,  Fullerton 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Brookhart,  Doris Fourth  Grade,  Parkville 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Ruby,  Margaret  G. Third  Grade,  Towson 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Matthews,  Eleanor  A Fourth  Grade,  Towson 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

MORAN,  Dora  I. Fifth  Grade,  Totvson 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 
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Anne  Arundel  County 

Crosby,  Virginia First  Grade,  Linthicum  Heights 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Whayland,  Mrs.  Elizabeth Second  Grade,  Linthicum  Heights 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Norfolk,  Marguerite Third  Grade,  Linthicum  Heights 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

HoBBS,  Mrs.  Marguerite Fourth  Grade,  Linthicum  Heights 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Downs,  Mary : Departmental,  Linthicum  Heights 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Harford  County 

Spencer,  Mrs.  Alma  T Second  Grade,  Bel  Air 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Kelly,  Bessie : Third  Grade,  Bel  Air 

State  Teachers'  Certificate,  Maryland. 


FACULTY  COMMITTEES,  1929-1930 

Advisers:     Anita  S.  Dowell,  Chairman. 

Art  and  Craft  Club:     Pauline  Dunlavy,  Chairman. 

Assembly:  Lena  C.  Van  Bibber,  Chairman;  Harriet  Bader,  Anita  S. 
Dowell,  Pauline  Dunlavy,  Emma  Weyforth,  Marshalls  and  Rep- 
resentatives of  Student  Council. 

Athletics:  Ethel  Sammis,  Chairman;  Elna  Daniels,  Donald  Minnegan, 
Mary  Roach,  Irene  Steele,  Mary  E.  Diefenderfer. 

Bank:     Eleanor  Orcutt,  Chairman;  Catherine  Cook. 

Bulletin  Boards:  Faculty — Nellie  Birdsong;  Students — Pauline  Dun- 
lavy, C.  Richardson. 

Cafeteria:  Mary  E.  Taylor,  Chairman;  Helen  Stapleton,  E.  Curt 
Walther. 

Chi  Alpha  Sigma  Honor  Society:  Minnie  Medwedeff,  Chairman  of 
Senate. 

Dramatic  Club:     Mummer's  League,  Helen  C.  Stapleton. 

Faculty  Meeting  and  Faculty  Lunchroom:  Mary  E.  Taylor,  Chair- 
man; Louesa  J.  Keys. 

Fire  Regulation  Committee:  Pearl  Blood,  Chairman  for  Normal 
School;  Harold  Moser,  Chairman  for  Elementary  School. 

Glee  Club:     Emma  Weyforth,  Chairman. 

Health  Program:  Anita  S.  Dowell,  Chairman;  Dr.  Anna  S.  Aber- 
crombie,  Stella  E.  Brown.  Elna  Daniels,  Louesa  J.  Keys,  Mary 
Osborn,  Mary  Roach,  Ethel  Sammis,  Agnes  Snyder,  Ruth  C. 
Sperry,  Irene  M.  Steele,  Donald  Minnegan,  Mary  E.  Diefender- 
fer, Lucy  K.  Boteler. 
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10  Faculty  Committees 

League  of  Young  Voters  :     Lena  C.  Van  Bibber,  Chairman. 

Literary  Societies:     Helen  C.  Stapleton,  Chairman. 

Orchestra:     Elma  Prickett,  Leader. 

Men's  Activities:     Donald  Minnegan,  Leader. 

Religious  Life:  Lenna  Gross,  Chairman;  Ruth  C.  Sperry,  Elma  Prick- 
ett, Pauline  Dunlavy,  Lucy  K.  Boteler. 

Rural  Club:     Stella  E.  Brown,  Leader. 

Scholarship  and  Personnel  Committees  :  •  Norman  Woelfel,  Chairman; 
Gertrude  Carley,  Anita  S.  Dowell,  Agnes  Snyder,  Ruth  C. 
Sperry,  E.  C.  Walther,  Dr.  Anna  S.  Abercrombie. 

Extra  Curricular:  Ruth  C.  Sperry,  Chairman;  Anita  S.  Dowell,  Lena 
Van  Bibber,  Emma  Weyforth,  Donald  Minnegan,  Eunice  Crab- 
tree,  Pauline  Dunlavy,  Pauline  Rutledge. 

Stage:  Charlotte  Richardson,  Chairman;  Pauline  Dunlavy,  Hazel  Mac- 
Donald. 

Student  Government  Faculty  Committee:  Lida  Lee  Tall,  Chairman; 
Gertrude  Carley,  Anita  S.  Dowell,  Agnes  Snyder,  Ruth  C. 
Sperry,  Norman  Woelfel. 

Students'  Rest  Room:  Charlotte  Richardson,  Chairman;  Louesa  J. 
Keys,  Pauline  Dunlavy. 

Tower  Light:  Alice  Munn,  Managing  Editor;  Nellie  Birdsong,  Helen 
Cowan. 

Women's  Faculty  Rest  Room:  Mary  Scarborough,  Chairman;  Ella 
Logan,  Patty  Blair,  Hazel  Jones. 

Note:     The  principal  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  all  committes. 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 
1929-1930 

Athletic  Association 


Women 


President:     Mary  Dunn 
Vice-President:     Beatrice  Jones 
Secretary:     Elizabeth  Nicely 
Treasurer:     Elizabeth  Easter 


Fall  Mgr.:     Ruth  Fishpaw 
Winter  Mgr.:     Lillian  Scott 
Spring  Mgr.:     Marie  McCauley 


Soccer  Mgr.:    Russell  Kepler 
Basket-hall  Mgr.:     Irvin  Brose 


Men 


Tennis  Mgr.: 
Baseball  Mgr. 


Maurice  Lipsitz 
Geo.  Neumeister 


Bank 


Inez  Shaprow 


Mabel  Taylor 


Camp  Fire  Girls 


President:     Margaret  Jenkins 
Vice-President:     Virginia  Myerly 
Secretary:     Frances  Ahalt 


Treasurer:     Ethel  Ford 

Social  Chairman:    Margaret  Stevens 


Forum  Club 

President:     Virginia  Brannan  Social  Chairman:     Helen  Kohn 

Vice-President:     Adele  Salzman  Program  Chairman:  Bessie  Cummins 

Sec-Treasurer :     Esther  Beirfeld  Publicity  Chairman:     Ida  Miller 


Glee  Club 


President:     Gertrude  Rosen 
Vice-President:     Bertha  Kappler 
Sec-Treasurer :     Margaret  DeHofp 


Librarian:     Margaret  Adams 
President  of  Men's  Glee  Club: 
Paul  Yaffe 


President : 
Vice-Pres. : 


Honor  Society 


Parley  Huff,  1927 
Regina  Sheppard,  1925 


Secretary : 
Treasurer : 


Louise  Benner,  1930 
Helen  Nicols,  1927 


Junior  Class  Officers 


President:    Lewis  Startt 
Vice-President :     Paul  Cooper 
Secretary:     Edith  Little 


Treasurer:     THOMAS  Evans 
Social  Chairman:     Shirley  Neale 


League  of  Women  Voters 

President:    Virginia  Grob 
Vice-President:     Thelma  Damm 
Treasurer:     Virginia  Hickey 


Secretary:     Edith  Little 

Social  Chairman:     Shirley  Neale 
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Student  Organizations 


Marshals 


Seniors 


Mary  Brookhart 
Catherine  Church 
Urath  Cockey 
Margaret  Croswell 
Anna  Greengold 
Ruth  Humphreys 
Lucille  Miller 
Mary  Read 
Cora  Rovecamp 
Anne  Royer 
Sue  Russell 
Helen  Titter 
Margaret  White 


Juniors 

Paul  Cooper 
Mary  C.  Davis 
Mary  Ensor 
Mildred  Fiedler 
Margaret  Gorman 
Katherine  Henderson 
Mary  King 
Mary  Kirn 
Regina  Loveless 
Shirley  Neale 
Grace  Simms 
Julia  Stanton 
Mabel  Taylor 
Joseph  Vogelhut 
Laura  Wilson 


Mummer's  League 


President:     Philip  Aaronson 
Vice-President:     Rose  Levin 


Secretary : 
Treasurer : 


Esther  Rosenblum 
Edw^ard  Goldstein 


President : 
Vice-Pres. 


Orchestra 


LiLLiE  Ernst 
Eleanor  MacDonald 


Secretary-Treas.:     Jack  Kravetz 
Librarian:     LeRoy  Rollison 


Rural  Club 


President:     Dorothy  Evans 
Vice-President:     Rachel  Horine 
Secretary:     Ruby  Giles 


Treasurer:     EvANS  Bowers 
Social  Chairman:     Leah  Miller 


Section  Chairmen 


Junior 

Senior 

Junior 

1- 

-Regina  Loveless 

Senior 

1- 

Junior 

2- 

-Marian  Haugh 

Senior 

2- 

Junior 

3- 

-August  Jansen 

Senior 

3- 

Junior 

4 — Mary  Kirn 

Senior 

4- 

Junior 

5- 

-Morgan  Fitzell 

Senior 

5- 

Junior 

6- 

-Rachel  Smith 

Senior 

6- 

Junior 

7- 

-Dorothy  Ehlers 

Senior 

7- 

Junior 

8- 

-Betty  Hiteshew 

Senior 

8- 

Junior 

9- 

-Dorothy  Williams 

Senior 

9- 

Junior 

10- 

-Ruth  Boone 

Senior 
Senior 

10- 
11- 

Senior  12- 

-Lillian   Robinson 

-Mildred  Fine 

-Eloise  Jarrell 
-Julia  Spedden 
-Charlotte  Freeman 
-Jerome  Denaburg 

-Madeline  Harshman 
-Jane  Meyer 
-Russell  Kepler 
-Florence  Davis 


Student  Council 


General   Student   Council 

Pres.:     Mary  Louise  Zschiesche 
Vice-Pres.:     Muriel  Fox 
Sec.-Treas.:     DOROTHY  Hayes 

Day   Student  Council 
Pres.:     Geo.  Neumeister 
Vice-Pres.:     Margaret  Chinn 
Sec.-Treas.:     Anna  Campbell 
Members  at  Large:     Alice  Creswell 
Adele  Salzman 


Dormitory  Student  Council 

Pres.:     Lois  Helm 
Vice-Pres.:    Virginia  Morin 
Sec.-Treas.:     Mary  Rohrer 
Newell  Hall  Pres. :     RuTH  WOOLEN 
Richmond  Hall  Pres. : 

Helen  Diehlman 
Men's  Rep.:     Austin  Peregoy 
Jiinior  Rep. :     Lewis  Startt 
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Senior  Class  Officers 


President:    John  Henry  Fisher 
Vice-President:     Louis  Cohen 
2nd  Vice-President:     Evelyn  White 
Treasurer :     Rose  Kramer 


Secretary:     Anna  Kaiser 
Social  Chairman:     Fannie  Dryden 
Assist.  Social  Chairman: 
Katherine  Noel 


Chief   Editor 

Evelyn  Schaeffer 


Tower  Light  Staff 


Associate  Editor 

Mary  Hanley 


Social  Editor 

Fannie  Dryden 


Sports  Editor 

Jerome  Denaberg 
Lillian  Scott 


Jokes 

Edward  Goldstein 


Sylvia  Rosenberg 


Typing  Staff 
Anna  Rischka 


Katherine  Church 


Circulation  Managers 

Virginia  McCauley  Dorothy  Fleetwood 

Business  Manager 

Samuel  Agree 


Esther  Benesch 

Frieda  Ruthka 


Advertising   Staff 

Thomas  Henry  Helen  Patz 

Nettie  Eisenberg 


Y.  W.  C.  A. 

President:     Madeline  Harshman 

Vice-President:     Elizabeth  Cissel 

Secretary:     Dora  Pearson 

Treasurer:     Eva  Franklin 

Chapel  Leader:     Evelyn  Robey 

Music  Chairman:     Marjory  Taylor 

Social  Chairman:     Hazel  Green 

Wardrobe  Chairman:     Mildred  Jost 

Publicity  Chairman:     Edna  Pickett 

Junior  Representative :     Lassell  Rittenhouse 


14  Personal  Qualifications 


WHO  SHOULD  ELECT  TEACHING  AS  A  PROFESSION? 

The  selection  of  a  life  career  should  be  made  after  careful  considera- 
tion of  all  the  factors  involved.  Are  you  considering  the  teaching  pro- 
fession? Investigate  intelligently  at  least,  along  these  three  lines:  (1)  The 
status  of  teaching  in  Maryland;  (2)  the  personal  qualifications  of  candi- 
dates; (3)  the  opportunities  in  the  profession. 


Status  of  the  Profession  in  Maryland 

In  Maryland  there  are  about  6,000  w^hite  teachers  in  elementary 
schools,  of  vi^hom  3,016  are  teaching  in  elementary  grades  in  the  23  coun- 
ties and  the  remainder  in  Baltimore  City.  In  the  counties,  93  per  cent, 
are  teaching  on  first  grade  certificates.  In  Baltimore  City  all  are  teach- 
ing on  first  grade  certificates.  The  educational  objective  in  a  forward 
looking  and  progressive  State  is  to  place  "a  trained  teacher  in  every 
classroom"  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  Therefore,  to  do  their  duty  by 
the  people  of  Maryland  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  State  should  have  in 
attendance  at  least  1,000  students,  so  that  500  trained  teachers  can  be 
counted  upon  yearly  to  take  the  places  of  the  500  teachers  w^ho  leave 
the  field  each  year. 

Personal  Qualifications 

High  school  graduates  who  elect  the  teaching  profession  as  their 
chosen  field  should  be  those  who  have  considered  all  the  professional  fields; 
medicine,  law,  engineering,  institutional  management,  education — and 
after  due  study  of  their  own  aptitudes  for  these  callings  should  have  de- 
cided that  the  field  of  education  holds  for  them  the  greatest  possibilities 
for  personal  growth,  special  abilities,  and  success.  Such  young  men  and 
women  will  be  real  students;  will  love  children  and  will  be  as  interested 
in  developing  a  child's  possibilities  as  a  student  of  medicine  is  in  studying 
disease  or  surgery  in  its  remedial  and  preventive  phases;  will  possess 
characteristics  of  leadership;  will,  if  possible,  have  a  sense  of  humor; 
and,  above  all  else,  will  be  straightforward  and  trustworthy,  and  willing 
to  seek  the  truth  always. 

To  this  type  of  high  school  student  the  normal  schools  of  the  country 
extend  a  welcoming  hand. 

Opportunities  in  the   Profession 

The  profession  needs  leaders,  and  for  these  there  are  always  positions 
open.  Professor  E.  L.  Thorndike  says  that  if  education  could  claim  five 
hundred  such  leaders  as  medicine  has,  represented  by  such  men  as  Mary- 
land's own  Dr.  John  M.  T.  Finney  and  Dr.  William  Welch  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School;  and  Dr.  Simon  Flexner  of  the  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute, education  would  indeed  be  looked  upon  with  the  respect  it  deserves 
among  the  group  of  professions.  Our  aim  is,  "A  trained  teacher  in 
every  classroom  in  the  schools  of  the  country."    When  this  is  accomplished 
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other  results  will  follow,  and  the  greatest  objective  a  nation  can  work 
for  will  have  been  reached — the  stamping  out  of  illiteracy  and  the  giving 
of  an  equal  opportunity  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  United  States. 

Opportunities  Within  the  State 

The  State  law  for  1922  raised  the  minimum  beginning  salary  for  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  from  $800  to  $950  for  a  normal  school  graduate 
or  a  teacher  with  a  first-grade  certificate,  with  a  bonus  of  $100  additional 
for  graduates  in  charge  of  one  or  two-teacher  rural  schools.  The  coun- 
ties vary  in  the  minimum  for  beginning  teachers — from  $950  to  $1,200. 
At  present  the  beginning  salary  in  Baltimore  City  and  Baltimore  County 
is  $1,200.  Positions  at  the  top  are  open  to  gifted  and  experienced  teach- 
ers, as  principals,  as  helping  teachers,  as  supervisors,  and  as  county 
superintendents . 

The  Towson  Normal  School  graduates  of  June,  1929,  numbering 
268  (153  from  the  counties,  115  from  Baltimore  City)  have  been  located 
as  follows:  Of  the  graduates  from  the  counties,  30  per  cent,  were  placed 
in  one-teacher  schools;  17  per  cent,  in  two-teacher  schools,  and  53  per 
cent,  in  graded  schools.  About  88  per  cent,  returned  to  teach  in  their 
home  counties.  The  supply  for  the  county  vacancies  is  still  not  large 
enough  to  meet  the  demand,  for  though  eight  of  the  Towson  June  grad- 
uates were  not  placed  by  October,  all  of  those  and  18  more  of  the  Decem- 
ber graduates  were  placed  in  the  late  winter.  A  Normal  School  should 
have  a  surplus  of  graduates  if  selection  is  to  count.  Of  the  graduates 
f!rom  the  city,  by  January,  57  were  placed  in  the  city  schools;  and  58 
were  without  positions. 

HISTORY 

The  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson,  the  oldest  and  the 
largest  institution  in  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  training  of  elemen- 
tary school  teachers,  was  created  by  the  Legislature  of  1865,  and  opened 
on  January  15,  1866.  It  was  for  a  long  time  Maryland's  only  institution 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  public  schools. 
The  old  Normal  School  building,  which  housed  the  school  on  Lafayette 
Square,  in  Baltimore,  from  1876  until  1915,  is  gratefully  remembered  by 
hundreds  of  Maryland  teachers,  and  it  still  stands  as  one  of  the  most 
Interesting  landmarks  in  the  history  of  public  education  in  Maryland. 

LOCATION  AT  TOWSON 

In  the  Autumn  of  1915  the  school  was  moved  into  splendid  new  quar- 
ters in  South  Towson,  a  suburb  of  Baltimore;  where,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School  Building  Commission,  the 
State  made  an  educational  investment  of  more  than  $840,000.  This  loca- 
tion is  ideal.  The  grounds,  88  acres  in  extent,  comprise  beautiful 
lawns,  athletic  fields,  woodland,  residence  halls,  and  truck  gardens  con- 
tributing to  the  support  of  the  residence  halls.  There  is  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  healthful  outdoor  recreation,  for  connecting  up  school  instruc- 
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tion  with  field  study  of  the  real  things  of  nature,  and  for  gaining  practical 
knowledge  and  experience  from  the  various  regular  and  extra-school 
activities  of  the  institution. 

Though  entirely  removed  from  Baltimore,  the  school  is  near  enough 
to  Maryland's  great  city  to  permit  of  trolley  trips  to  Baltimore  for  visits 
to  the  art  galleries,  for  attendance  upon  concerts  and  lectures,  and  for 
other  cultural  purposes.  From  time  to  time,  also,  on  Saturdays  and  holi- 
days, boarding  students  may  conveniently  meet  their  parents  for  a  day 
together  in  Baltimore.  Moreover,  the  mail,  express  and  other  conve- 
niences of  Towson  are  immediately  at  hand;  and  the  schools  of  Baltimore 
(for  the  city  students),  and  the  county  schools  at  Timonium,  Baynes- 
ville,  Eidge,  Belair,  Linthicum  Heights,  and  other  nearby  places  (for  the 
county  students),  afford  opportunities  to  visit  tjrpical  urban,  suburban 
and  rural  schools,  and  to  develop  practice  teaching  under  normal  con- 
ditions. 

THE  STATE  UNDERTAKES  THE  TRAINING  OF  ALL  THE 
TEACHERS  OF  THE  STATE 

In  June,  1924,  by  an  arrangement  of  the  Baltimore  City  School 
Board  with  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  Training  School  for 
Teachers  in  Baltimore  City  was  closed  and  plans  were  effected  so  that  all 
the  senior  students  of  the  Teachers  Training  School  would  finish  their 
required  second  year  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Towson  and  all 
new  city  students  from  the  high  schools  would  henceforth  enroll  regularly 
in  the  State  Normal.  The  enrollment  in  September,  1924,  numbered  510 
from  Baltimore  City  and  614  from  the  counties  of  the  State,  a  total  of 
1,124  students.  The  year  1924-1925,  therefore,  is  an  historic  milestone  in 
the  development  of  the  school,  and  in  teacher  training  particularly. 

BUILDINGS 

The  main  buildings  are  the  Administration  Building,  Newell  Hall, 
Richmond  Hall,  and  the  Power  House. 

Administration  Building 

The  Administration  Building  contains  the  executive  offices,  reception 
rooms,  auditorium,  lecture  rooms,  classrooms,  laboratories,  the  library, 
and  the  cafeteria  and  dining  room  for  the  accommodation  of  day  students. 
In  this  building  also  is  located  the  Elementary  School  that  serves  as  the 
laboratory  school  for  demonstration,  observation  and  practice  work, 
it  being  a  regular  kindergarten  and  seven-grade  suburban  school  for  chil- 
dren living  in  the  Towson  district  immediately  surrounding  the  school, 
and  for  children  from  Baltimore  City  in  the  proximity  of  the  school. 

The  Library 

The  main  floor  of  the  north  wing  of  the  Administration  building  is 
devoted  to  library  purposes.  The  two  large  reading  and  circulation 
rooms   and   the  reference   room   together   house   a   collection   of   30,000 
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volumes  and  3,000  shelved  pamphlets.  Most  of  these  are  circulated  for 
overnight  or  weekly  use,  but  several  thousand,  stored  on  a  mezzanine 
floor,  may  be  drawn  for  a  term  of  twelve  weeks. 

In  the  main  room  are  found  a  small,  carefully  chosen  fiction  col- 
lection, a  juvenile  collection,  and  the  books  on  fine  art,  literature,  and 
the  social  sciences,  including  geography,  history,  biography,  and  travel. 

In  the  annex  are  the  special  groups  of  psychology,  education,  science 
and  industrial  arts,  as  well  as  the  reference  files  of  magazines.  Here, 
too,  are  found  the  current  periodicals,  the  list  of  which  includes  all  the 
"Quality  Group"  plus  the  best  educational  and  current  event  magazines. 

The  reference  room  holds  books  reserved  for  special  assignments, 
pamphlet  files,  illustrative  material  for  teaching,  and  the  picture  col- 
lection. This  special  material  is  of  particular  importance  to  students 
who  are  preparing  for  and  engaged  in  their  practice  teaching. 

By  arrangement  with  the  elementary  school,  a  children's  room  is 
maintained,  where  story-telling  and  library  work  with  all  the  grades 
is  demonstrated.  Students  may  have  the  privilege  of  observation  of  story- 
telling and  the  conduct  of  library  periods,  and  may  receive  help  in  the 
selection  and  preparation  of  stories  they  wish  to  tell. 

Practice  in  the  use  of  the  library  is  assured  by  assignments  from  all 
departments,  covering  required  work,  supplementary  reading,  and  the 
use  of  periodicals  and  indexes.  All  sections  of  entering  Juniors  receive 
instruction  in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries,  with  explanation  of  the 
Dewey  Decimal  Classification  and  the  catalog. 

THE  BOOK  SHOP 

Under  the  management  of  the  school  there  is  run  a  Book  Shop  for 
the  convenience  of  the  students,  where  such  materials  as  notebooks, 
pencils,  paper,  mimeographed  outlines  of  courses,  books,  stationery,  post- 
cards, and  souvenirs  are  sold.  The  Book  Shop  assists  the  successive 
classes  in  handling  their  class  pins  and  class  rings,  and  is  available  for 
service  to  the  students  generally. 


LIVING  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Neweil  Hall 

Newell  Hall,  the  main  dormitory,  is  constructed  on  a  plan  affording 
room  and  bath  facilities  quite  superior  to  those  ordinarily  found  in  even 
the  best  of  the  private  boarding  schools  and  colleges.  The  unit  of  the 
plan,  fully  carried  out  on  the  first  two  floors,  is  a  pair  of  rooms  with 
commodious  bath  between  them.  Rooms  accommodate  two  or  three 
students.  The  third  floor  has  the  common  dormitory  arrangement  of 
group  baths  at  the  two  ends  of  the  corridor.  Newell  Hall  will  house  two 
hundred  and  fifty  students. 
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The  Infirmary  and  Health  Service 

In  Newell  Hall  a  suite  of  five  rooms,  four  for  the  women  students 
and  one  for  the  men,  at  the  extreme  southeast  end  of  the  main  corridor  of 
the  building,  where  there  is  much  privacy  and  sunlight,  is  set  aside  for 
infirmary  purposes,  and  here,  any  student  taken  sick  may  be  cared  for, 
if  necessary,  away  from  all  other  students.  There  is  a  special  diet 
kitchen  for  the  infirmary  service;  and  there  are  a  full-time  physician 
and  a  trained  nurse  in  residence. 

Richmond  Hall 

Richmond  Hall,  named  after  the  former  principal,  Sarah  E.  Rich- 
mond, beloved  and  honored  by  all  the  Alumni  for  her  long  connection  of 
fifty-five  years  with  the  school,  adjoins  Newell  Hall.  It  was  completed 
September,  1924.  This  Hall  accommodates  130  students  in  comfortable 
rooms,  most  of  which  are  for  two  students.  There  are  a  few  single 
rooms,  and  sleeping  porch  accommodations  for  sixteen  students.  The  new 
social  room  on  the  first  floor  provides  a  restful  and  homelike  place 
where  students  may  enjoy  their  leisure  time  or  receive  their  friends. 

The  Dining  Room 

The  present  dining  room  in  Newell  Hall  has  been  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  two  attractive  wings.  These  allow  for  the  seating  of  500 
students  where  before  .only  180  were  accommodated  at  a  sitting.  Lunch- 
eon is  served  cafeteria  style,  but  breakfast  and  dinner  are  service 
meals  when  all  are  seated.  In  this  way  the  courtesies  of  table  conduct 
and  social  life  become  a  part  of  the  regular  student  life. 

The  Out-of -Dormitory  Accommodations  for  Men 

There  is  no  campus  dormitory  for  men.  But  the  citizens  in  Towson 
have  generously  opened  their  homes,  and  as  a  result  students  are  placed 
in  most  comfortable  boarding  houses.  This  arrangement  is  followed  in 
all  college  towns  where  enrollment  exceeds  dormitory  capacity.  A  list  of 
available  rooms  is  furnished  to  parents  upon  request,  and  the  Towson 
boarding  students  will  assume  responsibility  for  renting  and  paying  for 
rooms  during  the  school  year.  Such  students,  living  in  Towson  homes, 
pay  $72  per  year  to  the  school  for  meals  and  laundry  and  approximately 
$3  a  week  to  the  Towson  hostess.  It  costs  about  $12  more  to  room  in 
Towson  than  in  the  dormitory  because  the  hostesses  must  be  paid  for 
their  rooms  during  the  Christmas  and  Easter  holiday  periods. 

Dormitory  Policy  for  Entrance  and  Withdrawal  of 

Baltimore  City  Students  Made  in  1928-1929 

City  students  living  at  a  distance  which  necessitates  the  taking  of 
three  cars  to  reach  the  school,  or  two  cars  with  a  walk  of  a  city  block 
between  transfers,  after  approval  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  may 
reserve  rooms  in  the  dormitory.  Other  city  students  may  apply  for  ad- 
mission to  the  dormitory,  and,  if  space  permits,  will  be  gladly  received. 
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City  students  who  enter  the  dormitory  will  be  expected  to  remain 
for  the  entire  school  year  and  not  change  their  status  to  that  of  day  stu- 
dents at  the  end  of  any  term.  Only  City  Seniors  in  practice  may  trans- 
fer to  their  homes  during  the  term  of  teaching. 

Dormitory  Policy  for  County  Boarding  Students 

County  students  who  have  reserved  a  room  and  have  entered  the 
dormitory  must  hold  their  reservations  for  the  year  unless  withdrawing 
because  of  weak  scholarship  or  ill  health.  They  may  not  withdraw  to 
become  day  students,  except  for  change  of  residence. 

County  or  city  students  entering  the  dormitory  after  October  1, 
will  be  expected  to  remain  for  the  entire  school  year. 

County  students  may  not  board  in  Towson  unless  the  dormitory  is 
filled  to  capacity,  in  which  case  the  school  will  place  students  in  homes 
of  hostesses  affiliated  with  the  school  and  under  supervision  of  the  school. 

Supervision  of  Students 

(The   term,    "Resident    Student"    includes   all    dormitory  ai;d   Towson    boarding    students). 

The  regular  hours  of  the  school  day  are  from  9.00  A.  M.  to  5.00  P.  M. 
Day  students  upon  completing,  each  day,  any  assignment  they  may 
have  after  3.00  P.  M.  are  free  to  leave  for  their  homes,  and  the  school 
is  held  for  no  further  responsibility  toward  them. 

Day  students  are  expected  to  abide  by  the  rule  that  they  will  not 
accept  automobile  rides  with  strangers  en  route  to  and  from  the  school. 

Over  the  resident  students,  the  instructors,  the  officers  of  the  dormi- 
tories and  the  hostesses  in  the  Towson  boarding  homes  exercise  the  cus- 
tomary residence  hall  supervision  and  guidance,  so  that  parents  may 
feel  assured  that  their  daughters  and  sons  are  in  the  hands  of  careful, 
responsible  and  experienced  institutional  directors.  To  this  end  the 
hours  of  the  day  outside  of  school  hours  are  systematically  arranged  in 
a  program  of  recreation  and  study  or  other  appropriate  duties,  efforts 
being  made  to  have  every  student  interested  to  a  proper  extent  in  recrea- 
tion and  social  activities  as  the  needful  supplement  to  study  and  recita- 
tion. 

Because  these  social  and  recreative  activities  among  students  them- 
selves, added  to  the  serious  program  of  studies  assigned  each  class,  are 
considered  sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  time  of  everyone  in  the  dormi- 
tories, visits  of  outside  persons  are  not  encouraged  on  school  days  or 
nights.  Visitors  are,  however,  received  on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings, 
and  Sunday  afternoons;  but  students  must  register  their  visitors,  so  that 
whenever  it  seems  desirable,  parents  may  be  informed  of  the  guests  their 
sons  and  daughters  are  entertaining, 

A  printed  form  concerning  week-end  privileges  is  filled  out  by  the 
parents.  Parents  are  earnestly  requested  not  to  ask  for  week-end  home 
privileges  for  their  sons  and  daughters  oftener  than  once  a  month. 
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Social  functions,  such  ns  class  entertainments,  teas,  receptions  and 
dances,  are  planned  for  all  students  under  faculty  chaperonage  as  a 
valuable  means  of  promoting  the  education  of  the  students  in  their  social 
life,  a  very  necessaiy  element  in  the  future  teacher's  equipment. 

Attention  to  the  religious  interest  of  the  students  is  given  in  the 
form  of  regular,  but  voluntary,  chapel  exercises  in  the  school  and  Sunday 
vesper  services  in  the  dormitory.  Cordial  co-operation  is  sought  between 
the  school  and  the  ministers  of  the  various  churches  in  Towson  and 
Baltimore,  so  as  to  encourage  the  boarding  students  to  attend  regularly 
the  church  and  Sunday  school  service  of  their  choice. 

There  is  an  active  Y.  W.  C.  A.  organization  among  the  students. 

The  dormitory  is  managed  partly  through  a  student  government 
organization  which  is  an  interesting  development  of  the  last  six  years. 

■      "    >.i^        ^^^^  ^^^  DORMITORY  REQUIREMENTS 
^  '  For  Boarding  Students 

To  encourage  capable  and  ambitious  young  women  and  men  to  enter 
the  profession  of  teaching  and  devote  some  years,  if  not  a  life  time  to 
service  in  public  schools,  the  State  offers  all  the  advantages  of  the  splen- 
did Towson  plant,  free  of  any  tuition  fee.  All  students  who  now  enter 
are  classed  as  scholarship  students,  since  any  worthy  Maryland  student, 
duly  certified  through  scholarship  and  character  as  prepared  to  undertake 
Normal  School  work,  may  obtain  admission  to  the  school  simply  by  agree- 
ing to  the  obligation  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Maryland  for  at 
least  two  years  after  graduation.  The  entrance  requirement  is  16 
points  of  high  school  credit  and  an  average  of  scholarship  of  college 
grade  plus  the  recommendation  of  the  principal.  Any  other  student  not 
so  qualified  may  request  admission;  he  will  then  be  submitted  to  an  ex- 
amination; if  he  passes  the  examination  he  will  be  admitted  on  probation. 

Dormitory  students  admitted  to  rooms  in  the  residence  halls  are 
given  room,  board  and  laundry,  and  personal  care  at  the  rate  of  only 
$5.00  per  week.  This  charge  for  the  scholastic  year  of  36  weeks  amounts 
to  $180.00,  payable  in  two  equal  installments  in  advance,  $90.00  on  the 
opening  day  in  September  and  $90.00  on  February  1.  In  addition  to 
this,  four  fees,  to  be  paid  every  year,  are  required:  A  $5.00  registration 
fee,  a  $5.00  laboratory  fee,  a  $5.00  health  fee,  and  a  $5.00  library  ser- 
vice fee.  A  $5.00  breakage  fee  also  is  deposited  by  each  student  but  this 
fee  is  refunded  when  the  student  completes  the  course  if  no  breakage 
is  charged  against  the  student. 

Health  Fee 

The  $5.00  health  fee  is  really  a  health  insurance  expedient,  for  by 
this  fee  the  health  of  the  student  will  be  carefully  safeguarded.  In 
order  to  discover  remediable,  as  well  as  serious  physical  defects,  every 
student  is  given  a  thorough  physical  examination  upon  entrance  and 
parents  are  notified  about  the  results  of  these  examinations.     A  second 
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thorough  examination  is  given  ■  during  the  Senior  Year.  A  student  is 
expected  to  correct  defects  immediately  after  entering  the  school.  Such 
defects  are  dental  caries  and  the  need  for  eye  glasses.  We  aim  to  produce 
healthy  bodies  as  well  as  trained  minds.  A  physician  and  a  trained 
nurse  are  regularly  employed  as  full-time  members  of  the  staff,  and 
doctor's  bills  for  petty  ailments  are  met  out  of  this  fund.  If,  however, 
a  student  is  ill  enough  to  be  sent  to  a  hospital,  to  need  X-ray  or  special 
treatments,  the  school  does  not  assume  responsibility  for  such  expenses. 
If  a  casualty  occurs  on  the  athletic  field  or  in  any  of  the  physical  educa- 
tion classes  the  school  cannot  assume  responsibility  for  hospital  bills. 
However,  the  school  pledges  itself  to  assume  all  responsibility  that  can 
be  met  through  infirmary  service.  All  contagious  disease  cases  are  sent 
immediately  to  Sydenham  Hospital  or  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  after 
parents  have  been  consulted. 

Library   Service   Fee 

During  the  past  four  years,  the  service  of  the  library  has  quad- 
rupled. It  affords  to  students  not  only  a  storehouse  of  books,  but  a 
laboratory  of  tools  and  equipment  for  teaching  and  working  out  their 
special  problems.  A  unique  library  service  such  as  this  school  offers, 
dealing  with  books,  magazines,  pamphlets,  pictures,  illustrative  material, 
and  music  records,  requires  special  aid  and  equipment.  Accordingly, 
a  fee  for  library  service,  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  laboratory  fee, 
is  being  charged  to  each  student.    Text  books  are  furnished  free. 

Breakage  Fee 

A  breakage  or  property  deposit  of  $5.00  is  required  of  all  students. 
This  will  be  refunded  at  the  close  of  the  two-year  course  if  the  student 
has  not  broken  or  destroyed  any  of  the  school  or  dormitory  furniture 
or  furnishings. 

Room  Reservation  Fee 

A  room  reservation  fee  of  $10.00  is  required  each  year  of  all  appli- 
cants who  desire  to  board  at  the  school.  This  fee  is  deducted  from  the 
fixed  charges  upon  entrance. 

Cost  for  Day  Students 

Day  students  will  pay  only  the  four  fees:  registration,  laboratory, 
library  service,  and  health.  They  will  deposit  the  breakage  fee,  which 
will  be  refunded  at  the  end  of  their  two  years'  stay,  just  as  is  done  in  the 
case  of  the  boarding  students,  if  no  damages  are  charged  to  the  student. 

Day  students  can  obtain  wholesome  hot  lunches  in  the  school  cafe- 
teria. 

Cost   and   Boarding   for   Out-of-State    Students 

Students  residing  out  of  the  State  of  Maryland  may  enter  the  Normal 
School  upon  presentation  of  their  required  high  school  credits  and  receive 
free  tuition  provided  they  pledge  to  teach  two  years  in  the  State  after 
graduating  from  the  school.     It  is,  however,  necessary  that  a  bond  be 
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furnished  to  the  amount  of  $600.00,  which  will  be  returned  when  the 
pledge  to  teach  the  two  years  has  been  fulfilled.  This  $600.00  represents 
th%  difference  between  the  amount  the  student  pays  and  the  actual  cost 
per  student  and  assures  the  State  that  it  will  not  lose  in  case  the  pledge 
is  broken.  The  Fidelity  Bonding  Company  attends  to  this  matter  for 
the  school,  and  for  its  services  the  student  pays  $10.00  a  year  for  four 
years — the  two  years  the  student  attends  the  school  and  the  two  years 
he  or  she  teaches  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  However,  a  bond  in  proper 
form  from  any  reputable  bonding  company  will  be  accepted  for  out-of- 
State  students.  The  $600.00  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  paid  in  cash, 
but  the  security  offered  must  be  negotiable.  No  real  estate  collateral 
is  accepted.  This  bond  must  be  arranged  for  before  the  end  of  the  first 
week  of  school.  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Hatch,  agent  for  the  Fidelity  Bonding 
Company,  Towson,  Maryland,  will  be  glad  to  furnish  any  further  informa- 
tion that  may  be  desired. 

Special  Music  Instruction 

Individual  music  instruction,  if  desired,  can  be  arranged  for  at  the 
school.  For  this  instruction  there  are  special  rates  according  to  the 
instrument  and  the  size  of  the  group.  There  may  be  group  instruction 
and  individual  instruction.  Individual  instruction  is  more  expensive  than 
group  instruction. 

Personal  Expenses 

There  are,  of  course,  other  expenses  incident  to  college  life:  Class 
dues  (from  $1.00  to  $2.00  each  year).  Athletic  Association  dues  ($2.00), 
Literary  Society  dues,  club  dues,  etc.  A  regular  allowance  should  be  pro- 
vided by  the  parents  for  these  and  other  personal  needs,  the  minimum 
amount  to  be  not  less  than  $1.00  a  week  or,  preferably,  $50.00  for  the  year. 
The  movies  alone  cost  from  35  cents  to  60  cents  and  carfare  to  Baltimore 
is  40  cents  the  round  trip. 

Students'  Library 

As  a  part  of  his  professional  equipment  before  receiving  his  diploma, 
each  student  will  be  asked  to  present  to  the  faculty  committee  on 
student  libraries  a  group  of  professional  books  which  he  has  purchased 
as  aids  to  teaching.  The  school,  through  its  faculty,  will  prepare  lists 
of  the  latest  and  best  books  on  each  subject  to  aid  students  in  making 
their  choices.  Books  which  are  purchased  through  the  school  may  be 
bought  at  a  substantial  discount  from  the  list  price.  A  minimum 
amount  to  be  expended  on  such  book  purchases  is  tentatively  set  at  $10. 

What  to  Bring  With  You 

Every  student  must  furnish  for  personal  use:  towels;  toilet  soaps; 
bureau  scarfs;  a  quilted  pad  for  the  bed,  size  72  in.  by  30  in.  (these  can 
be  purchased  in  the  School  Book  Shop)  ;  one  pair  of  blankets.  Each 
student  should  also  bring  two  laundry  bags,  two  tumblers,  two  spoons, 
and  six  table  napkins. 

The  required  girl's  uniform  for  athletics  is:  Two  all-white  middy 
blouses,  a  black  tie,  a  pair  of  black  or  dark  blue  bloomers,  black  stockings 
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(not  silk  but  lisle  or  cotton)  and  white  tennis  shoes  (sneakers).  Knick- 
ers may  not  be  worn  for  athletic  work.  Each  student  must  be  provided 
with  shoes  and  rubbers  or  high  arctics  so  as  to  be  properly  protected  for 
bad  weather.  Bloomers  must  not  be  worn  in  any  classrooms  other  than  in 
the  gymnasium. 

Each  student  will  be  furnished  with  one  new  electric  bulb  for  the 
room  at  the  beginning  of  the  year — these  must  be  replaced  when  burned 
out.  No  electric  stoves,  curlers  or  electrical  appliances,  are  permitted. 
Gas-jets  on  each  dormitory  floor  are  provided  for  the  heating  of  curling 
irons  and  a  self-service  hair-dressing  room  and  a  students'  laundry  are 
fully  and  conveniently  equipped,  and  located  on  the  lower  floor  of  Newell 
Hall.  No  cooking  is  allowed  in  students'  rooms.  Neither  is  laundering 
allowed  in  rooms — it  must  be  done  in  the  students'  laundry.  A  charge 
of  $1.00  is  made  to  all  boarding  students  for  the  use  of  this  laundry. 

Women  students  are  allowed  the  following  pieces  of  laundry  each 
week:  1  set  of  underwear;  2  brassiers;  2  slips;  1  middy  blouse;  1  gown; 
3  towels;  1  wash  cloth;  2  table  napkins.  Stockings  and  handkerchiefs 
will  not  be  laundered  in  the  main  laundry.  No  substitutions  may  be  made 
in  this  list. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  laundry  allowed  to  men  students  per 
week:  2  pieces  of  underwear;  2  pairs  of  socks;  6  handkerchiefs;  3  towels; 
3  shirts;  6  soft  collars;  2  pairs  of  pajamas;  1  wash  cloth. 

All  extra  laundry  must  be  paid  for  at  commercial  rates. 

Woven  laundry  markers  of  a  standard  make,  with  student's  name, 
must  be  attached  to  all  articles.  These  may  be  purchased  from  any 
department  store.  All  students  are  responsible  for  securing  these  and 
attaching  them  to  their  garments  before  coming  to  the  school. 

Men  students  wear  their  coats  for  all  classroom  recitations  and  in  the 
dining  room;  sweaters  may  be  worn  only  on  the  athletic  field  and  campus 
and  in  the  men's  own  rooms,  except  that  on  Saturday  morning  sweaters 
are  permitted  in  the  dining  room. 

What  Not  to  Bring  With  You 

No  hoarding  student  will  he  permitted  to  house  a  personally  owned 
or  borrowed  automohile  on  the  ca/mpus  or  in  Towson  for  his  or  her  per- 
manent use.  This  regulation  applies  also  to  week-ends.  Motorcycles  come 
under  the  same  riding.    They  are  not  j^ermitted. 

LOAN  SCHOLARSHIPS 

"Borrowing  for  an  Education  is  a  Good  Investment." 

There  are  a  number  of  loan  scholarships  which  are  available  to 
students  whose  credentials  are  satisfactory.  The  Sarah  E.  Eichmond 
Loan  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  by  the  Alumni  of  the  school  in 
memory  of  Sarah  E.  Richmond,  for  55  years  connected  with  the  school 
as  student,  teacher,  principal,  and  dean  of  women.  The  Reese  Arnold 
Memorial  Loan  Scholarship,  the  Lillian  Jackson  Memorial  Loan  Scholar- 
ship, and  the  Esther  Sheel  Memorial  Loan  Scholarship   (class  of  1927) 
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were  established  by  the  students  of  the  school  in  memory  of  classmates 
who  died.  The  Normal  Loan  Scholarship  and  the  Pestalozzi  Loan  Schol- 
arship were  established  by  the  Normal  and  Pestalozzi  Societies,  and  the 
Class  of  1925  Loan  Scholarship  was  a  gift  from  the  Senior  Class  of  that 
year.  The  Carpenter  Memorial  Loan  Scholarships,  preferably  for  men, 
were  established  by  Mrs.  John  Carpenter,  of  Wellsville,  New  York,  in 
honor  of  her  husband  who  was  greatly  interested  in  teacher-training. 

The  Washington  County  Unit  of  the  Alumni  Association  gave  in 
May,  1929,  $100.00  to  the  loan  funds  as  a  permanent  scholarship.  This 
Unit  had  already  lent  this  money  to  one  of  our  most  promising  gradu- 
ates and  when  it  was  repaid  the  $100.00  was  turned  back  to  the  school 
to  lend  again  to  some  deserving  applicant,  preferably  a  Washington 
County  high  school  graduate. 

A  student  requesting  a  loan  from  any  of  the  scholarship  funds 
should  apply  for  an  application  form.  It  will  be  necessary  for  such  an 
applicant  to  show  evidence  that  the  loan  is  a  real  necessity  in  order  that 
he  or  she  may  become  a  student  of  the  school.  In  addition  to  certain  letters 
of  recommendation  which  must  be  filed  with  the  application  form,  the 
scholastic  standing  of  the  student  in  high  school  is  also  given  careful 
consideration.  The  loans  are  made  at  5%  interest  and  must  be  repaid  in 
two  installments  after  graduation  and  during  the  first  two  years  of 
teaching  employment. 

The  funds  are  as  follows: 

Name  Amount  When  Available 

1.  The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund $5,000.00  1927-1928 

2.  The  Lillian  Jackson  Memorial  Loan  Fund 50.00  1927-1928 

3.  The  Carpenter  Memorial  Loan  Fund 402.00  1927-1928 

4.  Class  of  1925  Loan  Fund 90.00  1927-1928 

5.  The  Reese  Arnold  Memorial  Loan  Fund 100.00  Sept.  1928 

6.  The  Martha  Richmond  Junior  Loan  Fund 180.00  Sept.  1929 

7.  The  Normal  Literary  Society  Loan  Fund 

(Class   of   1925) 100.00        Sept.  1929 

8.  Pestalozzi  Loan  Fund  (Class  of  1926) 100.00         1927-1928 

9.  General    Scholarship    Fund 175.00        Sept.  1929 

10.  Esther  Sheel  Memorial  Loan  Fund 500.00        Sept.  1929 

11.  Washington  County  Alumni  Unit 100.00        Sept.  1929 

SUMMARY  OF  FEES 

Registration  fee   (required  of  all  students) $5.00  per  year 

Laboratory  fee   (required  of  all  students) $5. 00  per  year 

Health  fee  (required  of  all  students) S5. 00  per  year 

Library  Service  fee  (required  of  all  students) $5.00  per  year 

Piano,  other  instruments  or  vocal  instruction Fee  named  upon  request 

Practice  fee  for  use  of  piano  (for  special  music  student) $10.00  per  year 

Students'  Self-Service  Room : $1.00  per  year 

Board  in  the  DoiTnitories $180.00  per  year 
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Rooms  in  Towson  (students  rooming  in  the  town  pay  $72.00  to  the  school 
for  meals  and  laundry  and  $3.00  per  week  for  room  in  a  Towson 
home.) 

Property-damage  deposit,  to  be  refunded  at  end  of  Senior 
year  if  no  breakage  is  charged  to  the  student  (required 
of  all  students) .$5.00  per  year 

REFUNDS 

As  a  basis  for  making  refunds  to  students  who  withdraw,  the  follow- 
ing plan  became  effective  September,  1927: 

Day  Students 

1.  Day  students  who  withdraw  between  the  opening  of  school  and 
October  1,  shall  have  refunded  all  fees  except  the  registration  fee. 

2.  Day  students  who  withdraw  on  their  own  or  guardian's  initiative 
after  October  1,  shall  receive  no  refund  of  fees. 

3.  Day  students  who  withdraw  at  the  request  of  the  school  after 
October  1,  shall  receive  no  refund  of  fees. 

Resident  Students 

1.  Resident  students  who  withdraw  before  October  1,  shall  have 
refunded  all  fees  except  the  registration  fee;  and  shall  have  refunded 
also  the  amount  paid  for  board,  minus  the  board  for  one  week  more  than 
the  number  of  weeks  actually  spent  in  the  school. 

2.  Resident  students  who  withdraw  on  their  own  or  guardian' s  initi- 
ative after  October  1,  shall  receive  no  refvmd  of  fees,  and  will  be  charged 
for  board  by  terms,  i.e.,  either  for  one  term,  or  two  terais,  or  three  terms, 
according  to  the  time  of  withdrawal.  Fractions  of  a  term  will,  there- 
fore, be  counted  as  full  terms.  Parents  should  be  careful  to  notify  the 
school  as  soon  as  they  know  when  a  student  is  to  be  withdrawn;  it  is 
to  their  own  financial  advantage. 

3.  Resident  students  who  withdraw  at  the  request  of  the  school  after 
October  1,  shall  be  refunded  the  amount  paid  for  board,  minus  the  board 
for  one  week  more  than  the  number  of  weeks  actually  spent  in  the  school. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Blank  applications  for  admission  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 
Such  blanks  should  be  filled  out  and  sent  to  the  school  well  in  advance 
of  the  student's  coming,  so  that  the  reply  from  the  school  can  inform 
the  student  as  to  the  entrance  requirements  and  the  assigned  dormitoi-y 
reservation.  If,  after  a  boarding  student  has  been  given  a  room  assign- 
ment in  one  of  the  resident  halls,  or  in  the  Town  of  Towson,  circum- 
stances arise  to  prevent  the  student  from  attending  Normal,  that  fact 
shotdd  be  immediatelj?-  communicated  to  the  school,  so  that  the  room 
reservation  thus  surrendered  may  be  available  for  another  student.  A 
room  deposit  of  ten  dollars    ($10.00)    is  required.     This  amount  is  de- 
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ducted  from  the  fixed  charges  upon  registration  or  returned  to  the  student 
if  the  student  cancels  his  reservation  before  September  first. 

Age  at  Entrance 

The  following  ruling,  known  as  By-Law  49,  was  passed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  at  a  meeting  in  September,  1925: 

"No  student  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Junior  Class  in  any  Maryland 
State  Normal  School  who  will  not  be  16  years  of  age  by  the  following 
December  31." 

Status  of  Married  Women  Who  Request  Admission 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  at  a  meeting  in  the  Spring  of  1928, 
indicated  that  married  women  who  have  not  been  employed  as  regular 
teachers  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  State  Normal  Schools 
without  special  permission  from  the  Board. 

Additional  Information 

Additional  information  and  answers  to  particular  questions  that 
students  or  parents  may  wish  to  ask  will  be  gladly  furnished. 

Address:       LiDA  Lee  Tall,  Principal, 

The  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson, 

Towson    (Suburb  of  Baltimore),  Maryland. 


PROFESSIONAL  INFORMATION 

Admission  and  Classification 

A  new  note  in  the  history  of  the  school  was  reached  in  September, 
1921,  when  the  school  accepted  only  graduates  from  an  approved  high 
school  course,  thereby  eliminating  the  teaching  of  high  school  work  at 
the  Normal  School.  Two  years  of  college  credit  are  granted  the  present 
course  by  leading  universities  and  teachers'  colleges.  The  two-year 
course  here  thus  leads  to  the  B.  S.  degree  in  education  yet  the  cost  of  a 
four-year  college  education  is  considerably  less  when  the  first  two  years 
are  completed  at  the  Normal  School. 

Another  advance  was  made  in  1927  when  the  Legislature  passed  a 
bill  requiring  that  all  applicants  to  State  aided  institutions  in  Maryland 
must  secure  the  recommendation  of  the  high  school  principal.  The 
scholarship  standard  set  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  this 
recommendation  is  a  record  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  of  not 
less  than  sixty  per  cent.  (60%)  "A"  and  "B"  grades  and  forty  per  cent. 
(40%)  "C"  grades.  Applicants  who  do  not  secure  this  record  and  hence 
are  not  recommended,  may  be  admitted  on  probation  after  an  entrance 
examination.  No  student  is  admitted  who  has  failed  a  course  at  any 
other  institution  subsequent  to  high  school  graduation. 
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The  First  Year  or  Junior  Class  students  must,  therefore,  be  gradu- 
ates of  approved  four-year  high  schools  and  all  applications  must  bear 
the  recommendation  of  the  high  school  principal. 

The  Second  Year  or  Senior  Class  students  are  regularly  promoted 
from  the  Junior  Class;  or  are  advanced  students  from  other  normal 
schools,  teachers  of  experience,  or  college  graduates,  admitted  directly 
to  senior  rank  upon  evidence  that  they  have  secured  elsewhere  the 
equivalent  of  the  junior  w^ork. 


STATE  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 

Upon  receiving  the  diploma  of  graduation  from  the  tw^o  year  curric- 
ulum of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  Schools,  the  graduate  is  immediately 
aw^arded  the  State  elementary  school  teacher's  certificate  of  the  first 
grade.  This  certificate  is  valid  for  service  in  any  school  in  the  counties 
of  the  State  for  three  years,  and  it  is  renewable  upon  evidence  of  suc- 
cessful experience  and  professional  spirit. 

The  graduates  registered  from  Baltimore  City  also  are  entitled  to 
receive  the  State's  elementary  school  teacher's  certificate  of  the  first 
grade;  and  in  addition,  must  take  the  city  professional  examinations 
which  admit  them  to  teach  in  the  elementary  grades  of  the  Baltimore  City 
School  System.  This  plan  is  a  part  of  the  City  Charter  and  dates  back 
to  1898. 

COLLEGE  CREDITS 

Graduates  of  the  two-year  Normal  Course,  based  as  it  is  upon 
sixteen  points  of  high  school  credit  and  the  principal's  recommenda- 
tion that  the  student  is  of  college  grade,  will,  when  matriculating  for 
the  B.  S.  Degree  in  Education,  be  given  credit  by  the  leading  Teachers' 
Colleges  in  the  country — Johns  Hopkins  University,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, the  University  of  Maryland,  and  many  other  Teachers'  Colleges. 
In  all  such  cases  the  university  requires  the  right  to  examine  the  record 
of  the  student,  and  will  grant  full  credit  if  the  record  for  scholastic  at- 
tainment is  an  acceptable  one. 


GRADING 

Grades  are  designated  by  the  following  symbols:  A,  B,  C  +  ,  C,  C — , 
D,  F.  "D"  grade  is  the  lowest  passing  mark,  yet  is  considered  unsatis- 
factory, and  "F"  is  a  failure,  which  means  a  complete  take-over  of  the 
course  so  marked.  The  scholarship  committee  may  recommend  that  too 
many  D  grades  shall  be  counted  cause  for  withdrawal. 

Any  student  receiving  more  than  two  failures  during  any  one 
term  will  be  dropped  from  the  school,  and  any  student  adding  a  failure  to 
two  failures  made  during  a  preceding  term  may  be  required  to  attend  the 
school  longer  than  two  years  to  complete  the  course. 
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REGULATIONS  REGARDING  ABSENCES  AND  TARDINESSES 

Students  are  asked  to  familiarize  themselves  promptly  with  the 
rules  of  this  school  regarding  attendance  and  punctuality. 

Tardiness: 

1.  Entering  classroom  after  ringing  of  final  bell. 

2.  Failure  to  turn  in  excuses  promptly. 

Absence : 

1.  Absence  from  the  school  for  a  day  or  more. 
*2.  Absence  from  one  or  more  classes  or  from  assembly  on  days 
when  the  student  is  present  in  the  school. 

3.  Absence  due  to  prolonged  illness.  (In  such  cases  the  school 
must  be  notified  as  soon  as  possible.) 

4.  Absence  immediately  preceding  a  holiday  or  absences  or  tar- 
dinesses immediately  following  a  holiday  will  count  doubly 
against  the  student's  record. 

At  a  prominent  place  in  the  Registrar's  office  may  be  found  excuse 
blanks  for  absences  and  tardinesses.  Students  who  have  been  absent  or 
tardy  according  to  the  above  classifications  must  obtain  a  proper  form 
and  state  clearly  the  reason  for  such  absence  or  tardiness  thereon.  Fail- 
ure to  turn  in  excuses  promptly  at  the  Registrar's  office  may  constitute 
one  or  two  additional  tardinesses,  depending  upon  the  degree  of  the  de- 
layed excuse.  ("Promptly"  means,  in  the  cases  of  absence,  the  day  of  re- 
turning to  the  school;  in  the  case  of  tardiness,  the  day  on  which  the  tardi- 
ness occurs.) 

Students  whose  records  begin  to  show  poor  attendance  or  lack  of 
punctuality  will  be  promptly  warned  by  the  Registrar  that  no  further 
absence  or  tardiness  may  occur.  Failure  to  heed  this  warning  will  con- 
stitute a  serious  breach  of  school  ethics  and  will  be  dealt  with  seri- 
ously by  the  Scholarship  Committee  of  the  Faculty. 

THE  CURRICULA  OFFERED 

The  dominant  aim  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School  is  the  prep- 
aration of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. To  this  end  the  following  principles  indicate  the  general  plan  upon 
which  the  course  of  study  is  based: 

1.  The  definite  field  work  of  this  school  is  the  training  of  teachers 
for  the  elementary  schools.  To  graduate  as  a  teacher  for  the  elemen- 
tary schools  indicates  a  high  professional  and  academic  outlook  as  well 
as  ability  for  social  and  civic  leadership. 

2.  Courses  are  so  planned  as  to  make  a  definite  contribution  to  the 
training  of  teachers  in  a  way  that  will  lead  on  to  recognition  for  college 
credit  in  the  leading  Teachers'  Colleges  of  the  country. 


*  Note:     This  type  of  absence  is  not  to  be  tolerated.     Self -excuse  in  this  case  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  personal  note  from  the  principal  or  the  school  physician. 
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3.  The  objective  of  all  the  courses  is  participation  in  the  actual 
work  of  teaching. 

4.  The  course  provides  for  differentiated  curricula  leading  to 
specialization  in  grade  and  rural  positions.  These  differentiated  courses 
follow  phases  of  participation  throughout  the  Junior  year. 

5.  There  are  four  types  of  courses:  First,  informational  courses 
which  aim  to  make  students  intelligent  toward  their  environment.  In 
these  courses,  though  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  subject-matter,  the  ap- 
plication to  the  practical  work  of  teaching  is  not  neglected.  Second, 
there  are  courses  in  which  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  principles  vmder- 
lying  the  teaching  of  special  subjects,  and  in  these  rich  and  varied 
subject-matter  is  also  offered.  Third,  there  are  courses  in  the  general 
field  of  education.  Fourth,  there  is  practice  teaching,  which  is  the 
laboratory  work  of  the  student  teacher. 

The  Curricula  are  differentiated  into  three  courses,  all  leading  to 
the  regular  diploma  of  graduation  from  the  Maryland  State  Normal 
School  at  Towson,  which  secures  the  State  elementary  school  teacher's 
certificate  of  the  first  grade.  An  essential  feature  of  each  curriculum 
is  the  division  of  the  school  year  into  three  terms,  the  first  or  Autumn 
term,  the  second  or  Winter  term,  and  the  third  or  Spring  term;  and  the 
organization  of  the  work  so  that  every  student  has  (1)  a  twelve  weeks' 
course  in  Introduction  to  Teaching,  which  is  given  to  all  entering  students 
during  their  first  term,  as  a  survey  course  which  discloses  to  them 
what  the  profession  of  teaching  really  is;  (2)  a  twelve  weeks'  course  in 
participation  given  during  the  second  or  third  term  in  the  Junior  year; 
and  (3)  a  twelve  weeks'  course  in  student  teaching  in  the  Senior  year. 
One-third  of  the  Senior  Class  each  term  will  be  assigned  to  intensive 
teaching  in  the  40  Training  Centers  provided  through  the  courtesy  and 
co-operation  of  the  Baltimore  City  Board  of  Education,  the  Baltimore 
County  Board  of  Education,  the  Harford  County  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Anne  Arundel  County  Board  of  Education.  The  three  courses 
offered  are: 

The  Rural  School  Curriculum; 

•The  Curriculum  for  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades; 

The  Curriculum  for  the  Intermediate  Grades. 
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THE  CURRICULUM 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


Subjects : 


TERM  I. 


Periods 
Per  Week 


Subjects 


TERM  II. 


Periods 
Per  Week 


Teaching  I   (Introduction  to 

Teaching)    3 

Ed.   Psychology   I 2 

Biology  or  Elementary 

Science 4 

English  I 3 

History   I 3 

Art  I 3 

Music  I 2 

Athletics 2 


*Teaching    II 3 

Ed,  Psychology  II 2 

English  II 2 

Geography  I 3 

Health   Education  II 2 

Mathematics  I 3 

Art  II 2 

Music  II 2 

Athletics 2 


21 


22 


TERM  III.  Periods 

Subjects :  Per  Week 

Ed.  Psychology  III 2 

Ed.  Measurements 2 

English  III 3 

Geography  II 3 

Health  Education  I 3 

History  II 2 

Music  III 2 

Penmanship 2 

Athletics 2 

'      21 

*  Teaching  II  is  also  known  as  Junior  Participation.  Here  the  student  has  oppor- 
tunities to  practice  in  both  primary  and  intermediate  grades  in  order  to  decide  upon  his  or 
her  real  aptitude  for  teaching  children. 

Note :  There  is  practically  no  diflferentiation  in  the  Junior  year  for  either  Balti- 
more City  or  the  county  students  except  in  the  third  term,  when  groups  of  students  are 
selected  for  the  first  term  of  the  Senior  year  to  be  prepared  for  their  Teaching  III  experi- 
ence (Senior  practice  term) . 


Schedule  for  Juniors  who  are  to  teach  the  first  term  of  the  Senior  ytar: 


Periods 
Per  Week 


Intermediate  Course 

TERM  III. 

Subjects : 

Ed.  Psychology  III 2 

Ed.  Measurements 2 

English  V 3 

Health  Education  I 3 

History  II 2 

Mathematics  II 3 

Music  III 2 

Penmanship 2 

Athletics 2 


Periods 
Per  Week 


Kindergarten-Primary   Course 

TERM  III. 

Subjects  : 

Ed.    Psychology   III 2 

Ed.  Measurements 2 

K.-P.   Education 4 

English  V 3 

Health  Education  I 3 

History  II 2 

Music  III 2 

Penmanship 2 

Athletics    2 


21 


22 
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Kindergarten-Primary  Course 


Periods 
Per  Week 


TERM    I. 

Subjects : 

*English    V 3 

Health  Education  III 3 

History     III 3 

Mathematics  II 3 

*K.-P.   Education 4 

Athletics    2 


18 


TERM    II. 

Teaching  and  Conferences 


TERM  in.  Periods 

Subjects :  Per  Week 

Hist,  and  Prin.  of  Ed 3 

English  IV 3 

Geography  III 3 

History  IV 3 

Music  IV. 3 

Physical   Education 3 

Athletics    2 


20 


Intermediate    Course 


Periods 
Per  Week 


TERM    I. 

Subjects : 

♦English  V 3 

Health   Education   III 3 

History  III 3 

♦Mathematics  II 3 

Arts  III. 3 

Athletics    2 


17 


TERM  II. 

Teaching  and  Conferences 


TERM  III.  Periods 

Subjects :  Per  Week 

Hist,  and  Prin.  af  Ed 3 

English  IV 3 

Geography  III 3 

History  IV 3 

Music  IV. 3 

Physical   Education 3 

Athletics     2 


Rural  Course 


Periods 
Per  Week 


TERM    I. 

Subjects : 

fEnglish  V. 3 

Health  Education  III 3 

History     III 3 

fMathematics  II 3 

Arts  III. 3 

Rural  Life 2 

Athletics     2 


19 


TERM   II. 

Teaching  and  Conferences 


TERM  III.  Periods 

Subjects :  Per  Week 

Hist,  and  Prin.  of  Ed 3 

English  IV 3 

Geography  III 3 

History  IV 3 

Music  IV. 3 

Physical   Education 3 

Athletics     2 

20 


*  Students   who  have   taught   the  first  term   take  English   III   in    place  of   English   V 
and  Geography  II,  or  another   subject,   in  place  of  Kindergarten-Primary   Education. 

t  Students   who  have  taught  the  first  term  take  English  III  in   place  of  English  V 
and  Geography  II,  or  another  subject,  in  place  of  Mathematics  II. 
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COURSES  OFFERED 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic  I — Junior  Year MiSS  Orcutt 

3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

This  course  deals  with  the  professionalized  subject  matter  of  the 
fundamental  processes  of  whole  numbers.  Special  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  gradation  of  steps — the  learning  of  the  processes,  the  mental 
activities  involved,  approved  methods  of  teaching,  common  errors  and 
remedial  work.  Demonstrations  and  a  study  of  recent  text  books  are 
included. 

Practice  exercises  and  tests  are  given  to  improve  skills  in  computa- 
tion and  problem  solving,  and  to  give  a  basis  for  the  diagnosis  of  indi- 
vidual difficulties  and  plans  for  remedial  work.  The  psychology  of  the 
processes  is  necessarily  stressed. 

References  most  frequently  used : 

Morton  :  The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  for  Primary  Grades,  Silver,  Burdette  and  Co. 

Roantree  and  Taylor:   An  Arithmetic  for  Teachers,  Macmillan. 

Stone :  How  to  Teach  Primary  Number,  Benj.  H.  Sanborn. 

Thorndike :  The  New  Methods  in  Arithmetic,  Rand  McNally. 

Thorndike :    The  Psychology   of   Arithmetic,   Macmillan. 

Maryland  School  Bulletin,  Vol.  VII,  No.  3,  Arithmetic  Goals,  State  Department 
of  Education. 

Buswell  and  Judd :  A  Summary  of  Educational  Investigations  Relating  to  Arith- 
metic, The  University  of  Chicago. 

Recent  arithmetic  text  books. 

Arithmetic  II — Senior  Year — Kindergarten-Primary, 

Baltimore  City  Students MiSS   Orcutt 

3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

This  course  presupposes  Arithmetic  I.  About  one-half  of  the  time 
is  given  to  the  organization,  for  teaching  purposes,  of  units  of  work 
for  the  primary  grades.  It  also  deals  with  such  topics  as  the  interpre- 
tation of  courses  of  study,  problem  solving,  reviews  of  recent  text-books, 
studies  and  experiments  in  arithmetic,  standardized  tests,  analysis  of  dif- 
ficulties found  by  studying  children's  standard  test  papers,  and  drill 
materials  of  all  types.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  social-economic  phases  of  percentage,  banking,  thrift,  buying 
on  installment  plan,  investments,  insurance,  taxes — in  order  that  stu- 
dents may  be  intelligent  about  fiscal  and  economic  phases  of  living. 

References:     See  Arithmetic  I 
and 

Baltimore  City  Course  of   Study  for  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades. 

Arithmetic  II — Senior  Year — Primary  Grades, 

County  Students Miss  Orcutt 

3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks. 
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The  same  general  treatment  is  given  in  this  course  as  in  Arithmetic 
II,  Kindergarten-Prirnary.  Differentiation  is  made,  however,  in  the 
teaching  material  from  the  standpoint  of  the  rural  community  and  its 
activities. 

References:     See  Arithmetic  I 
and 

The    Baltimore   County   Course  of   Study   in    Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic  II — Senior  Year — Intermediate  Grades, 

City  and  County  Students Miss  Scarborough 

3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

This  course  presupposes  Arithmetic  I  and  considers  the  organiza- 
tion, for  teaching  purposes,  of  units  of  work  for  the  intermediate  grades. 
It  deals  with  the  professionalized  subject  matter  of  common  fractions, 
decimal  fractions,  percentage  and  its  applications,  banking,  investments, 
including  buying  on  the  installment  plan,  problem  solving,  psychology 
of  arithmetic,  tests  and  experiments. 

Demonstration  lessons  are  observed  and  discussed.  Both  city  and 
county  classes  are  given  practice  in  interpreting  their  respective  courses 
of  study.  Provision  is  made  for  keeping  alive  skills  in  computation. 
Results  of  tests  in  Arithmetic  are  analyzed  and  data  charted.  Re- 
medial exercises  are  planned. 

References:     As  above 
and 

Recent  text  books  for  Intermediate  Grades. 

Courses  of  Study. 

Educational  Journals. 

Osbum :  Corrective  Arithmetic,  Houghton,  Mifflin. 

Morton :  The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  the  Intermediate  Grades,  Silver,  Burdette. 

Arithmetic  II — Senior  Year — Rural Miss  Scarborough 

3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  in  general  like  Arithmetic  II, 
Intermediate.  The  presenting  and  planning  of  units  of  work  is  done 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  one-room  school  and  its  environment. 

Art 

{Fine  Arts,  Industrial  Arts,  and  Applied  Art.) 

Art  I — Fundamentals  in  Art — Junior  Year Miss  Dunlavy 

2  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

This  course  aims  to  introduce  students  to  certain  fundamental 
principles  and  techniques  wihch  are  necessary  in  carrying  out  any  art 
activity,  whether  their  own  problem  or  one  to  be  carried  out  later  with 
children.  The  making  of  posters  and  friezes  in  connection  with  geogra- 
phy, history,  science,  and  other  subjects  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  spacing,  proportion,  subordination,  perspective,  color  harmony, 
and  lettering.  Media  used  are  crayons,  show  card,  calcimine  and  water 
color  paints,  lettering  with  pencils  and  pens,  drawing  ink  and  cut  paper. 
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Art  Il-Industrial  Arts \^'^^  Richardson 

I  Miss  Dunlavy 

2  periods  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

In  this  course  an  effort  is  made  to  show  how  through  the  ages  man 
has  expressed  and  satisfied  his  instinctive  art  craving  through  meeting 
his  needs  for  clothing,  shelter,  food,  communication,  transportation,  etc. 
A  study  of  the  changes  which  raw  materials  undergo  to  become  more 
useful  products,  and  the  part  that  art  plays  in  the  most  common  things  of 
everyday  life  aids  all  to  become  more  intelligent  consumers  and  perhaps  a 
few  eventually  to  become  producers  as  well.  When  studying  clothing, 
the  making  and  decorating  of  a  loom,  and  the  weaving  of  a  rug  for  the 
doll  house,  a  scarf  or  table  runner  for  one's  own  use  make  one  look 
at  all  woven  fabrics  with  an  understanding  heretofore  unknown.  Building 
and  firing  of  pottery,  making  a  sewed  book,  making  parchment  paper 
and  all  types  of  recording  materials,  cutting  and  using  linoleum  blocks 
are  suggestive  of  some  t»f  the  problems.  All  of  these  problems  are  work- 
ed out  with  the  idea  of  later  carrying  them  on  with  children. 

„     .  (Miss  Richardson 

Art  III— Art  Units— Senior  Year jj^^^g  Dunlavy 

3  periods  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

Building  upon  the  work  of  the  two  preceding  courses,  the  students, 
working  in  groups,  plan  an  integrated  piece  of  work  which  is  rich  in 
intellectual  content  appropriate  for  a  specific  grade.  Many  activities 
are  worked  out  calling  for  varied  materials  and  techniques.  Indian  life, 
Egyptian  life,  and  study  of  Colonial  times,  are  taken  up  from  the  point 
of  view  of  what  they  have  contributed  to  make  living  today  what  it  is. 
Most  of  these  units  are  planned  and  made  in  cooperation  with  other  sub- 
ject-matter courses. 

References: 

Boas,  Belle :     Art  in  the  School,  Doubleday,  Page. 

Bonser  and  Mossman :     Industrial  Arts   for   Elementary  Schools,   Macmillan. 

Bonser  and  Russell :     Fundamentals  in  Industrial  Education. 

Dewey,  John :     The   School  and   Society. 

Gardner :     Art  Through  the  Ages,  Harcourt,  Brace. 

Goldstein :     Art   in   Every   Day   Life. 

Knox,  R.  R. :     School  Activities  and  Equipment,  Houghton,  Mifflin. 

Mathias,  E. :     The  Beginnings  of  Art  in  the  Public  Schools,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Sarg,    Tony :     Marionettes. 

Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company:     How  to  Work  with  Tools  and  Wood,   Stanley 

Rule  and  Level,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Winslow,  L.  L. :     Elementary  Industrial   Arts,   Macmillan. 

Biological  Sciences 

Biology — Junior  Year MiSS    Medwedeff 

4  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

This  course  aims  to  give,  first,  some  fundamental  biological  ideas 
concerning  the  relation  of  structure  to  function  in  organisms,  as  a  basis 
for  the  courses  in  hygiene  and  psychology;   and,   second,  a  knowledge 
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of  the  development  of  living  things  and  the  laws  of  heredity  that  apply 
to  plants,  animals,  and  man,  as  a  basis  for  courses  in  education. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  carry  out  the  first  of  these  purposes  through 
a  study  of  adaptations  of  flowering  plants  for  their  life  activities,  a 
brief  consideration  of  how  these  processes  are  canned  on  in  non- 
flowering  green  and  non-green  plants,  and  the  study  of  a  few  inverte- 
brate and  vertebrate  animal  types.  The  second  purpose  is  pursued 
through  a  study  of  the  laws  of  heredity  and  their  application  to  human 
heredity,  and  by  considering  the  evidences  of  organic  evolution  and  the 
various  attempted  explanations  of  evolution. 

Laboratory  dissection  is  supplemented  by  readings  and  discussions. 
Simple  experiments  are  made  by  students.  Some  field  work  is  in- 
cluded to  familiarize  students  with  the  common  trees,  flowers  and  in- 
sects. During  the  course,  students  plan  a  unit  of  subject  matter  for 
teaching  purposes. 

Texts: 

Holmes :  General  Biology,  Harcourt,  Brace. 

Smallwood,  Revelly  and  Bailey :  Biology  for  High  Schools,  Allyn  and  Bacon. 

Gager :  Fundamentals  of  Botany,  P.  Blakiston,  Son  and  Co. 

References  most  frequently  used: 

Conklin :  Heredity  and  Environment,   Princeton  University  Press. 

Newman :  Readings  in  Evolution,   Genetics  and   Eugenics,   Univ.  of   Chicago  Press. 

Jordan  and  Kellogg :     Evolution  and   Animal  Life,   Appleton. 

Parker :  What  is  Evolution  ?  Harvard  University  Press. 

Nevyman :  Gist  of  Evolution,  Macmillan. 

Manuals  on  flowers,  trees,  insects,  and  birds. 

Elementary   Science Miss    Medwedeff 

4  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

This  course  aims  to  give  students  the  necessary  knowledge  of  plant 
and  animal  life  and  such  simple  aspects  of  physical  and  chemical  science 
as  can  be  taught  in  the  elementary  school. 

Through  field  and  laboratory  study,  supplemented  by  discussion  of 
readings  and  of  demonstration  lessons  in  the  elementary  school,  it  is 
expected  that  the  necessary  knowledge  of  flowering  and  non-flowering 
plants,  domesticated  and  wild  mammals,  birds,  insects  and  the  common 
lower  animals  of  the  field  and  garden  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  how  to 
teach  these  topics  will  be  gained.  Simple  experiments  in  common 
chemical  changes,  gravity,  magnetism  and  electricity  will  be  made.  Dur- 
ing the  course,  students  outline  and  plan  at  least  one  teaching  unit. 

Differentiated  sections  deal  with  Nature  Study  materials  and  methods 
appropriate  to  the  Kindergarten-Primary  or  Intermediate  Grades. 

References  used: 

Washburne:     Common  Science,  World. 

Downing :     Source  Book  of   Biological  Nature  Study,  University  of  Chicago   Press. 

Holtz  :     Nature  Study,  Scribner's. 

Hodge :    Nature  Study  and  Life,  Ginn. 

Comstock :     Handbook  of  Nature  Study,  Comstock. 

Traf ton  :     Nature  Study  and   Science   for   Intermediate   Grades,   Macmillan. 

Trafton:     The  Teaching  of  Science,  Houghton,  Mifflin. 
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Craig:     Horace  Mann   Course  of  Study,   Teachers  College  Press. 

Manuals  of  birds,  flowers,  trees,  insects  and  mammals. 

Many  texts  and  readers  adapted  for  use  in  the  elementary  school. 

Child  Psychology 

(Miss  Birdsong 
Child  Psychology  I,  11,  III — Junior  Year JMiss  Bersch 

2  hours  per  week  for  36  weeks. 

Psychology  I,  which  is  given  the  first  term,  emphasizes  a  personal 
psychology — a  project  in  the  development  of  one's  own  mind — which 
will  function  directly  in  the  student's  life  and  character.  Psychology  II 
is  concerned  with  the  psychology  of  childhood.  It  aims  to  discuss  the 
normal  tendencies  of  children  of  school  age,  to  account  for  the  typical 
behavior  of  childhood,  following  this  with  practical  suggestions  for 
training.  Psychology  III  deals  with  the  learning  process.  This  is  a 
laboratory  course  and  simple  experiments  are  worked  out  in  order  to 
understand  the  specific  task  of  teaching  and  guiding  the  development 
of  the  mental  life  of  growing  children.  The  participation  period,  Teach- 
ing II,  is  the  laboratory  for  this  course. 
Among  references  most  frequently  used  are: 

Robinson  :     Practical  Psychology,   Macmillan. 

Gates  :     Elementary  Psychology,  Macmiilan. 

Thorndike:      Briefer   Course,    Teachers   College  Press. 

Woodworth:     Psychology,  Henry  Holt. 

Freeman :     How  Children  Learn,  Houghton,   Mifflin. 

Averili:     Elements   of  Educational  Psychology,   Houghton,   Mifflin. 

Kirkpatrick:     Fundamentals  of  Child  Study   (Revised),  Macmillan. 

Peckstein    and    Jenkins :       The    Psychology    of    the    Kindergarten-Primary     Child, 

Houghton,  Mifflin. 
Saxby:     The  Education  of  Behavior,  Putnam  Sons. 
Charters :     The  Teaching  of  Ideals,  Macmillan. 

Educational  Measurements 

(Miss  Cook 
Educational  Measurements — Junior  or  Senior  Year Jmiss  Bersch 

2  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

This  course  aims  to  give  students  training  in  the  use  of  standard 
tests  of  intelligence  and  of  achievement.  Laboratory  materials  are 
provided  and  the  major  emphasis  is  placed  upon  actual  use  of  tests. 
Specific  training  and  adequate  practice  are  given  in  the  making  of  fre- 
quency distributions  and  graphs  from  scores  made  by  pupils  on  tests. 
A  number  of  meetings  is  given  over  to  discussion  of  the  issues  involved 
in  testing  elementary  school  pupils  so  that  students  may  be  led  to  develop 
a  background  of  understanding  as  well  as  essential  techniques  of  per- 
formance. 

Special  laboratory  fee — $1.25. 

English 

English  I — Constructive  and  Technical  English — Junior 

Year Mrs.  Stapleton 

3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks. 


The  Foyer  at  Newell  Hall 


The  Main  Wing  of  the  Dining  Hall 


The  General  Student  Council 


The  Glee  Club 
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The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  the  students  to  teach  com- 
position, grammar,  and  spelling.  In  surveying  the  subject-matter  of 
the  course,  the  students  find  and  correct  their  personal  needs,  and  de- 
termine methods  and  activities  essential  to  the  successful  teaching  of 
English. 
References  most  frequently  used: 

Baltimore  County  Course  of  Study,  Warwick  and  York. 

Baltimore  City  Course  of  Study  in  English,  Baltimore  Department  of  Education. 

Maryland    School   Bulletin,    Vol.    VIII,    No.    4,    Goals   of    Achievement   in    English, 

State  Department  of  Education. 
Greever  and  Jones :     Century  Collegiate  Handbook,   Century. 
Leiper,  M.  A. :     New  English  Grammar,  Macmillan. 
Linn,  James  N. :     Essentials  of  English  Composition,  Scribner's. 
Woods,  G.  B. :     Handbook  of  Composition,  Doubleday,  Page. 
Elementary  School  texts  in  composition,  grammar,   and  spelling. 

English  II — Oral  Expression — Junior  Year MRS.  Stapleton 

2  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  in  the  student  a  consciousness 
of  the  voice  as  a  factor  of  skillful  teaching,  to  make  the  individual  self- 
critical  of  his  speech  habits,  and  to  give  him  practice  in  the  oral  inter- 
pretation of  the  printed  page.  When  gross  speech  defects  in  students 
are  discovered  the  student  may  have  to  attend  a  special  clinic  and  unless 
remedial  work  is  effective  the  student  will  not  be  allowed  to  complete 
the  Normal  School  course. 
References  for  students: 

Woolbert:     The  Fundamentals  of  Speech,  Harper. 

Lewis:     A  Handbook  of  American  Speech,  Scott,  Foresman. 

Boyce:     Enunciation  and   Articulation,   Ginn. 

Gather,  K.  D. :     Educating  by  Story  Telling,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Bryant,   S.   C. :     How   to  Tell   Stories  to  Children,   Houghton,   Mifflin. 

English  III— Children's  Literature— Junior  Year MiSS  Crabtree 

3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

This  course  includes:  Extensive  reading  of  best  books,  prose  and 
poetry,  for  children;  careful  evaluation  of  selections  for  elementary 
school  children;  study  of  methods  of  presenting  literature  to  children. 
Types  of  literature  studies  are:  Mother  Goose  jingles  and  nursery 
rhymes;  traditional  fairy  tales;  modern  fantastic  stories;  fables  and 
symbolic  stories;  myths;  realistic  stories;  nature  literature;  romance 
cycles  and  legends;  biography  and  hero  stories;  poetry. 

Basic  texts: 

Curry  and  Clippinger:     Children's  Literature.    Rand  McNally  Company. 
Untermeyer:     This    Singing   World.      Harcourt,    Brace  and   Company. 
Thompson :     Silver    Pennies.      Macmillan    Company. 

English  IV — Social  Background  of  Literature — Senior  Year 

Miss  Munn 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  social  background  of  great  periods  of 
English   and  American  Literature,   with   stress  upon  the   environment, 
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lives,  and  activities  of  those  writers  most  used  in  the  study  of  literature 
in  the  elementary  school. 

English     V — Reading — Kindergarten    and    Primary    Grade    Courses — 
Senior  Year MiSS   JONES 

3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

This  course  is  designed  for  teachers  of  the  kindergarten-primary 
grades.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  purposes  and  principles  underlying 
the  successful  teaching  of  reading  and  a  critical  evaluation  of  activities, 
materials,  and  methods  used  in  teaching  the  subject.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  (1)  teaching  reading  to  beginners;  (2)  the  importance  of 
phonics  as  a  tool;  (3)  tests  as  a  means  of  determining  individual  differ- 
ences in  reading;  (4)  remedial  measures  in  silent  and  oral  reading; 
(5)  reading  projects. 

Eeferences  most  frequently  used: 

Huey:     The    Psychology    and    Pedagogy    of    Reading.      Macmillan. 
Buswell :     Fundamentals    in    Reading.      The    University    of    Chicago. 
Hardy,   M. :     Manuals.      Wheeler. 

Gates :     The  Improvement  of   Reading.     Macmillan. 
O'Brien :     Silent  Reading.     Macmillan. 

Pennell   and    Cusack :     How   to    Teach    Reading.      Houghton,    Mifflin    Company. 
Anderson  and  Davidson :     Reading   Objectives.     Laurel. 

National    Society    for    Study    of    Education.      Twenty-fourth    Year    Book,    Public 
School    Publishing    Company. 

English  V — Reading — Intermediate  Grade  Course MiSS  JONES 

3  periods  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  purposes  and  principles  under- 
lying the  teaching  of  silent  and  oral  reading  with  special  emphasis  upon 
materials  and  methods  for  the  first  six  grades  with  special  emphasis 
upon  the  intermediate  grades.  Demonstration  lessons  illustrating  the 
use  of  reading  tests,  audience  reading,  supervised  silent  study,  the  library 
period,  will  be  followed  by  organized  plan  work. 

References:     as  above. 


English  V — Reading — Rural — Senior  Year Miss  Jones 

3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

The  teacher  of  the  rural  school  must  be  prepared  to  meet  any  read- 
ing situation  which  may  arise  in  eight  grades.  For  this  contingency 
the  Rural  Reading  Course  is  designed  to  prepare  students  to  teach  (1) 
beginning  reading;  (2)  phonics;  (3)  basic  standards  on  which  all  read- 
ing rests;  (4)  such  adaptations  in  the  way  of  projects,  tests,  and  remedial 
measures  as  will  fit  into  primary  and  grammar  grades,  and  into  indi- 
vidual needs. 

References :     as  above. 
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Geography 

Geography  I  and  II — Regional  Geography — Junior  Year^^i  -dlood 

[Miss  Bader 
3  periods  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

The  content  of  Geography  I  and  II  is  selected  to  help  the  student 
understand  and  appreciate  the  relationships  existing  between  man  and 
his  natural  environment.  Basic  geographic  principles  are  developed 
through  a  detailed  study  of  the  geographic  personalities  of  specific 
regions.  In  the  regions  chosen  the  leading  climate  types  and  human 
occupations  are  represented.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  regional 
geography  of  Maryland.  The  facts  and  processes  of  physical  geography 
are  studied  whenever  they  are  needed  to  explain  the  human  adjustment 
to  the  natural  environment.  Many  kinds  of  maps  are  used,  pictures  and 
diagrams  are  interpreted,  field  trips  are  taken,  and  classroom  experi- 
ments are  conducted.  The  needs  of  the  elementary  school  are  kept  in 
mind:  (1)  through  the  selection  of  the  subject-matter  materials,  (2) 
through  the  method  of  presenting  these  materials,  (3)  by  observation 
of  classes  in  the  elementary  school. 

References  frequently  used  are: 

Maryland  School  Bulletin,  Vol.  IX,  No.  4,  Tentative  Goals  in  Geography  and 
History  for  Grades  1  to  3,  and  Tentative  Goals  in  Geography  for  Grades 
4  to  6,   State  Department  of   Education. 

Tarr  and  Von  Engeln :       Nev7  Physical   Geography.     Macmillan   Company. 

Milham :     Meteorology,   Macmillan   Company. 

Salisbury,    Barrow^s   and    Tower:     Elements    of    Geography,    Henry    Holt    and    Co. 

Peattie :     College    Geography,    Ginn    and    Company. 

Huntington  and  Gushing :     Principles  of  Human  Geography,  John  Wiley  &  Sons. 

Smith :     North    America,   Harcourt,    Brace   and    Company. 

Finch  and  Baker :  Geography  of  the  World's  Agriculture,  Superintendent  of 
Documents. 

Elementary    Geography   texts    and    supplementary    readers. 

Travel   books. 

Periodicals. 


Geography  III — Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography 

in  the  Primary  Grades — Senior  Year Mr.  Walther 

3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

This  course  considers  the  problems  of  selection  and  presentation  of 
geographical  subject-matter  suitable  to  the  interests  and  capacities  of 
children  of  the  first  three  grades.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the 
technique  and  procedures  of  building  worthwhile  experiences  in  the 
classroom.  An  effort  is  made  to  have  the  student  develop  a  working 
definition  of  school  geography  as  a  basis  for  enriching  the  form  subjects 
through  the  educational  resources  of  local  geography.  Part  One  of  the 
course  deals  with  materials  and  methods;  Part  Two  with  the  observational 
or  community  geography  through  a  study  of  man's  needs  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter,  transportation,  communication,  and  fuel;  and  Part  Thi-ee, 
"World  Lore"  a  study  of  the  lives  of  peoples  in  different  regions  and  in 
different  times.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  labora- 
tory studies  in  the  demonstration  schools.     Each  student  is  expected  to 
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prepare  an  intensive  unit  study  for  the  teaching  of  some  particular  topic 
suitable  for  children  of  this  age. 

The  selection  of  these  studies  is  made  from  the  Baltimore  City  Course 
of  Study  for  students  who  expect  to  teach  in  Baltimore  and  from  the 
Bulletin  on  Geography  Goals  (Vol.  IX,  No.  4)  for  those  students  who 
expect  to  teach  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

Basic  texts: 

Wiedef eld,  M.  Theresa :  Tentative  Goals  in  Geography  and  History,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  Maryland,  Bulletin  No.  4,  Vol.  IX. 

Frazee,  Laura :  Course  of  Study  in  Geography-History,  Baltimore  City  Board  of 
Education. 

Clarke,  Rose:  Unit  Studies  in  Geography,  World  Book  Company. 

Stull,  DeForest:  Horace  Ivlann  Course  of  Study  in  Geography,  Teachers  College, 
New  York. 

Geography  III — Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography 

in  Intermediate  Grades — Senior  Year Mr.  Walther 

3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

The  materials  of  this  course  are  organized  about  the  four  major 
problems  of  geography  in.struction,  i.  e.,  the  selection  of  subject  matter, 
the  tools  of  instruction,  the  adaptation  of  the  course  of  study,  and  unit 
planning.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  tools  of  instruc- 
tion in  geography,  the  technique  of  problem  solving,  drill  work,  excur- 
sions, testing,  assignment,  text-books,  and  illustrative  materials.  The 
Baltimore  County  and  Baltimore  City  courses  of  study  are  analyzed  in 
terms  of  subject-matter  units  and  ways  and  means  of  teaching  are  devis- 
ed. Lesson  planning  is  approached  from  the  point  of  view  of  large  units, 
and  types  of  daily  problems  or  exercises  are  indicated. 

Basic  texts: 

Branom:     The  Teaching  of  Geography,  Ginn. 

Smith:     Teaching  of   Geography  by  Problems,   Doubleday,   Page. 

Clark:     Unit  Studies  in  Geography,  World   Book   Co. 

Ridgley:     Geographic  Principles,  Houghton,  Mifflin. 

Fairbanks:     Real  Geography,  Harr,  Wagner. 

Maryland    School    Bulletin,    "Vol.    IX,   No.    4,    State   Department   of    Education. 

Walther :     A  Unit  Study  on  Africa. 

Geography  III — Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography 

in  Rural  Schools — Senior  Year Mr.  Walther 

The  materials  of  this  course  are  essentially  the  same  as  Geography 
III,  Intermediate  Grades,  with  the  exception  that  some  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  geographical  materials  of  the  first,  second  and  third  grades  as 
well.  The  Baltimore  County  Course  of  Study  is  used  as  a  basis  of  grade 
assignments. 

Basic  texts: 

Branom :     The  Teaching  of  Geography,   Ginn. 

Smith :     Teaching  of   Geography  by  Problems,   Doubleday,  Page. 

Clark:     Unit  Studies  in  Geography,  World  Book   Co. 

Ridgley:     Geographic  Principles,  Houghton. 

Fairbanks :     Real   Geography,  Harr,  Wagner. 

Maryland   School   Bulletin,   "Vol.  IX,   No.  4,   State  Department  of  Education. 

Walther :     A  Unit  Study  on  Africa. 
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Health  Education 

Individual  Gymnastics — Junior  and  Senior  Years MiSS  Kellicott 

2  hours  per  week. 

Students  take  individual  gymnastics  if  they  need  particular  forms 
of  physical  education  which  cannot  be  met  easily  in  the  regular  classes. 
In  this  course,  students  follow  individual  programs  of  exercise  and  rest, 
and  have  opportunity  to  discuss  rearrangements  in  general  living  pro- 
grams which  affect  the  particular  physical  difficulties  with  which  they 
must  deal. 

rr    7^1.  El  J      X-      7     7-      T^  (Dr.  Abercrombie 

Health  Education  I — Junior  Year )^ 

)Miss  Kellicott 

3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

This  course  deals  with  the  subject  of  personal  hygiene.  Elements  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  are  outlined  and  from  these  the  laws  of  individual 
health  are  derived.  The  various  body  tissues  and  systems  are  studied 
from  the  point  of  view  of  structure,  function  and  care.  The  adaptation 
of  this  material  for  use  in  the  elementary  school  is  suggested,  although 
the  course  is  primarily  a  subject-matter  one. 

References  most  frequently  used: 

Williams :     Personal  Hygiene  Applied,  Saunders. 

V/illiams  :     Healthful  Living,  Macmillan. 

Meredith :     Hygiene,    Blakiston. 

Smiley  and   Gould :     College  Text-Book  of   Hygiene,   Macmillan. 

Publications  of   the  American   Child   Health   Association. 

Publications    of   the   American    Social    Hygiene   Association. 

Health  Education  II — Junior  Year MiSS  KEYS 

2  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

This  course  attempts  to  apply  the  teachings  of  Home  Economics  to 
the  health  and  practical  life  of  the  teacher.  Special  emphasis  is  given 
nutritional  problems;  economical  purchase  and  use  of  clothing;  home 
making  as  applied  to  the  school  room  and  the  individual's  room;  rela- 
tionships as  they  pertain  to  the  teacher's  environment;  and  the  budget- 
ing of  a  teacher's  salary. 

In  addition,  stress  is  laid  upon  the  selection  and  the  use  of  ma- 
terials, illustrations  and  methods  for  teaching  simple,  every-day  food, 
clothing  and  shelter  problems  for  the  grades. 

Books  most  used: 

Andrews:     Economics  of   the  Household,  Macmillan. 
Baldt:     Clothing  for  Women,  Lippincott. 
Butterick:     Principles  of  Clothing  Selection,  Macmillan. 

Cooley,   Winchell,   Spohr  and  Marshall:     The  Teaching  of   Home  Economics,   Mac- 
millan. 
Rose:     Feeding  the  Family,  Macmillan. 
Rose:     Foundations    of    Nutrition,    Macmillan. 
Willard  and  Gillette:     Dietetics  for  High  Schools,  Macmillan. 
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Health  Education  III — Kindergarten-Primary   (For 

City  Students) — Senior  Year MiSS  Dowell 

3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

This  course  deals  with  the  problems  of  school  and  community  hygiene 
as  they  affect  life  in  the  city.  Topics  of  the  course  include  ventilation 
and  heating;  refuse  and  sewage  disposal;  the  care  of  food  and  water 
supply;  the  control  of  infectious  disease  through  sanitation,  through 
personal  habits  and  through  artificial  immunity;  first  aid  and  safety; 
and  the  relation  of  the  State  and  community  health  agencies  to  the  school. 
About  one-third  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  principles  which  govern  the 
selection  of  materials  and  methods  for  health  teaching  adapted  to  the 
Kindergarten-Primary  curriculum. 

Eeferences  frequently  used: 

Broadhurst:     Home  and  Community  Hygiene,  Lippincott. 

Ayres,  Williams,  Wood :     Healthful  Schools,  Houghton,  MiflElin. 

Broadhurst :     Hov/  We  Resist  Disease,  Lippincott. 

Wood  and  Rowell :     Health  Through  Prevention  and  Control  of  Disease,  World. 

Kerr:     The  Fundamentals   of    School   Health,    Macmillan. 

Wood    and    Lerrigo :     Health    Behavior,    Bloomington,    Illinois. 

N.  E.   A.  Joint   Committee   on   Health   Problems:     Health   Education,    A   Program 

for  Public  Schools  and  Teacher-Training  Institutions. 
A  Tentative  Course  of  Study  in  Health  Education,  Cleveland  Board  of  Education. 
Baltimore   City   Course   of   Study  on   Health. 
Wood  and  Strang :     A  Tentative  Course  of  Study  in  Health  Education,   Teachers 

College  Bureau. 
Elementary  School  Texts  for  Primary  Grades. 

Health  Education  III — Primary  (for  County  jMiSS  Dowell 

Students) — Senior  Year j^Miss  Keys 

3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

The  same  general  topics,  as  Health  Education  III  Kindergarten- 
Primary  offers,  are  studied  here,  but  these  topics  are  all  dealt  with  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  rural  community  and  of  the  town. 

References:    as  above. 

Andress :     Health  Education   in   Rural   Schools,   Houghton,   Mifflin. 
Baltimore  County  Course  of  Study,  Warwick  and  York. 
Elementary  Texts  for  Primary  Grades. 

Health  Education  III — Intermediate  Grade  Course —         fMiss  Dowell 
Senior  Year JMiss  Keys 

3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

This   course   differs   from   the   Kindergarten-Primary   and   Primary 
courses  in  Health  Education  in  one  respect:     The  subject  matter  of  the 
course  is  taught  from  the  standpoint  of  the  upper  grades  of  the  graded 
and  the  two-room  rural  school. 
References:    as  above. 

Elementary  Texts  for  Intermediate   Grades. 
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Health   Education   III — Rural- — Senior    Year <  t,,        t^ 

^Miss  Keys 

3  hours  per  week  for  twelve  weeks. 

The  same  general  problems  of  school  and  community  hygiene  as 
found  in  the  other  courses  listed  under  Health  Education  III,  form  the 
basis  for  this  course.  These,  however,  are  studied  in  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  the  one-room  school  and  its  environment.  About  one-third  of  the  time 
is  given  to  the  selection  of  materials  and  methods  for  the  teaching  of 
elementary  pupils  in  an  ungraded  situation. 

References:     as  above  for  Health  Education  III. 

.                                 {Women  Students 
Physical  Education  I-^-^^en  Students  fMiss  Daniels 

Junior  and  Senior  Years \  Miss  Roach 

„        .    ,  ,    ,  ,  I  Mr.  Minnegan 

2  periods  per  week  for  36  weeks.  ^ 

This  course  is  given  for  hygienic  and  educational  reasons  as  well  as 
for  recreation.  It  aims  to  teach  certain  skills  and  activities,  to  produce  a 
posture  consciousness,  to  show  the  value  of  regular  exercise  and  to  en- 
courage in  the  students  sportsmanship  and  leadership.  Through  it  also 
we  hope  to  interest  the  students  in  various  activities,  which  may  be 
carried  on  for  health  and  recreation  when  the  student  has  left  school, 
and  to  some  extent  to  be  used  in  his  own  teaching. 

Women  Students — Athletics  are  given  both  fall  and  spring.  The 
winter  term  is  devoted  to  gymnastics,  games,  elements  of  games,  stunts 
and  folk  dances.  The  athletic  program  includes  hockey,  soccer,  tennis, 
basketball,  volley  ball,  field  ball,  baseball  and  field  and  track.  Self  testing 
activities,  dancing,  and  hiking  are  also  included  in  the  year's  work. 
Elective  classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  in  many  activities,  and 
intersection  and  interclass  games  and  tournaments  are  a  part  of  the 
regular  program.     Credit  is  given  for  this  course. 

Men  Students — Athletics  are  given  both  fall  and  spring.  The  winter 
term  is  devoted  to  gymnastics,  games,  elements  of  games,  stunts,  tumb- 
ling, and  gymnastic  dancing.  The  athletic  program  includes  soccer, 
tennis,  basketball,  baseball,  field  and  track.  Inter-school  games  are  a 
part  of  each  year's  program.  Some  of  the  outstanding  schools  in  the 
State  are  played.    Credit  is  given  for  this  course. 

Physical  Education  II — Kindergarten-Primary — 

Senior  Year ^^— — Miss  Daniels 

3  periods  per  week  for  12  weeks.  ^^^^^^^™ 

This  course  is  the  study  of  activities  for  little  children  according 
to  their  needs  and  capacities.  It  includes  the  history  of  physical  educa- 
tion, theories  of  play,  the  organization  of  a  physical  education  program, 
the  selection  and  care  of  equipment  and  methods  of  teaching.  An  op- 
portunity is  given  to  the  students  to  present  the  activities  to  the  stu- 
dents in  their  classes. 
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This  course  is  differentiated  for  City  and  County  students  according 
to  the  different  courses  of  study  used  by  the  State  and  by  Baltimore 
City. 

References : 

Bancroft :   Gaines  for  Home,   School,   Gymnasium,  and   Playground. 

Bowen  and  Mitchell :   Theory  of  Organized  Play,  Practice  of  Organized  Play. 

Clarke:  Physical  Training  in  the  Elementary  School. 

Hetherington :   School  Program  of  Physical  Education. 

Johnson  :  Education  by  Plays  and  Games. 

Lee:  Play  in  Education. 

Moses :  Rhythmic  Active  Plays  and  Dances. 

Gulick :  Philosophy  of  Play. 

La  Salle :  Rhythms  for  Elementary  School. 

Forbush  and  Allen :  Book  of  Games. 

Physical  Education  II — Intermediate  Grades —  CMiss  Daniels 

Senior  Year Imr.  Minnegan 

3  periods  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  activities,  games,  dances,  badge 
tests,  and  field  and  track  events  for  children  of  the  intermediate  grades. 
It  deals  also  with  the  organization  of  programs,  selection  and  care  of 
equipment,  history  of  physical  education,  theories  of  play  and  methods 
of  teaching. 

This  course  is  differentiated  for  City  and  County  students,  as  that 
above. 

References:     as  above. 

Physical  Education  II — -Rural — Senior  Year Miss  Daniels 

3  periods  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

This  course  is  similar  to  the  primary  and  intermediate  grade  courses, 
with  modifications  of  activities  to  meet  rural  conditions  of  environment, 
mixed  groups  and  time  demands. 
References:     as  above. 

History 

European  Background,  Course  I — Junior  Year ^MISS  tJADER 

I  Miss  Cowan 
3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

This  course  traces  the  beginnings  of  the  civilization  of  Western 
Europe  from  prehistoric  times,  through  the  manifestations  of  culture 
along  the  Nile  and  Tigris-Euphrates,  the  development  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Syrian  coast  and  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  peninsulas  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, up  to  the  collapse  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  beginnings 
of  medieval  times.  The  treatment  is  that  of  large  units  with  the  empha- 
sis on  the  social  and  economic  phases  of  life.  The  class  work  includes  oral 
and  written  reports  entailing  much  individual  exercise  in  gathering 
evaluating,    and    organizing   historical   material.      A   consistent  attempt 
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is  made  to  form  correct  study  and  notebook  habits,  to  teach  facility 
in  the  use  of  books,  to  develop  a  scholarly  attitude  toward  the  subject, 
and  to  adapt  the  work  to  children  of  the  elementary  school  levels. 

References  most  frequently  used: 

Breasted  :     Ancient  Times,   Ginn. 

Webster:     Early  European  History,  Heath. 

Thorndike:     A  Short  History  of  Civilization,  Crofts. 

McKinley,  Howland  and  Dann  :     World  History,  Vol.  I,  American  Book  Co. 

Morey :     Ancient    Peoples,   American    Book    Company. 

Robinson    and    Breasted :     Outlines    of    European    History,    Ginn. 

Johnson:     Teaching  of   History,    Macmillan    Company. 

Klapper :     Teaching  of  History,   Appleton. 

Tentative  Goals  in  History. 

Baltimore  County  Course  of  Study. 

Baltimore  City  Course  of   Study. 

Course  of  Study  for  Social  Studies,   Ann  Ai'bor,  Michigan. 

Teachers'  College  Record. 

Historical  Outlook. 

Children's  Literature. 


Euro^iean  Background,  Course  II — Junior  Year ) 

I  Miss  Cowan 

2  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

This  course  presupposes  the  European  Background  I,  carrying  on 
the  story  of  Western  Civilization  from  about  the  Year  800  to  1700.  The 
treatment  and  emphasis  are  the  same  as  the  course  described  above. 

References:  • 

Thorndike:     History   of   Medieval   Europe,    Houghton,    Mifflin    Company. 

Cheyney :     Social  and  Industrial  History  of   England,   Macmillan. 

Adams :     Civilization   During   the  Middle   Ages,   Scribner's. 

Cutts:     Scenes    and    Characters    of    the  Middle  Ages,   Simpkin,   London. 

Emerton  :     Middle  Ages,   Ginn. 

Source    Material : 

Munro   and    Sellery :     Medieval    Civilization,    Century   Book    Company. 

Ogg :     Source   Book    of    Medieval    History,    American    Book    Company. 

History — Civics — Kinder  garteri-Primary — Senior 

Year — Course  III Miss  Van  Bibber 

3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

The  subject-matter  of  this  course  is  planned  to  give  to  teachers  in 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades  the  background  necessary  to  teach 
intelligently.  In  the  case  of  students  from  the  city,  the  Baltimore 
City  Course  of  Study  is  followed,  and,  for  county  students,  the  Baltimore 
County  Course.  These  courses  deal  both  with  community  civics  and 
industrial  history.  Beginning  with  a  consideration  of  the  home,  the  work 
broadens  out  into  school  life  and  the  community.  Attention  is  directed 
to  the  collection  and  classification  of  pertinent  illustrative  material, 
and  to  planning  units  of  work  for  the  early  grades,  using  such  topics 
as  food,  transportation,  industry.  The  background  for  effective  cele- 
bration of  national  holidays  is  laid  by  a  careful  study  of  the  historical 
literature  of  the  period.     The  biographies  of  national  heroes  are  studied 
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and  practice  is  given  in  the  selection  and  organization  of  material  suit- 
able for  young  children.  Much  reference  reading  is  required,  reports 
are  given  and  the  planning  of  large  units  is  worked  out  both  by  groups 
and  by  individuals. 

References  most  often  used: 

Dynes :     Socializing  the  Child,  Silver,  Burdette. 

Dunn  and  Harris :     Citizenship  in  the  School  and  Out,  Heath. 

Hill :     The  Teaching  of  Civics,  Houghton,  Mifflin. 

Johnson :     The  Teaching  of  History,  Macmillan. 

Kendal]  and  Stryker:  The  Teaching  of  History  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. 

Maryland  School  Bulletin,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  5,  Tentative  Goals  in  History,  State 
Department  of  Education. 

Books  on  Clothing,  Shelter,  and  Food,  by  Carpenter  and  Chamberlain. 

History — Intermediate  Grades — Course  IV — 

Senior  Year Miss  Van  Bibber 

3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

This  course  deals  with  the  subject-matter  of  history  treated  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  elementary  school  course  of  study.  The  period 
covered  is  that  of  discovery,  colonization  and  development  of  America, 
and  the  beginning  of  our  national  life.  Much  reference  reading  is  re- 
quired, but  with  the  purpose  primarily  of  giving  training  in  the  selec- 
tion of  effective  arrangement  of  historical  material  for  grammar-grade 
children. 

In  the  case  of  students  from  the  city,  the  Baltimore  City  Course  of 
Study  is  followed,  and,  for  county  students,  the  Baltimore  County  Course. 

References  most  frequently  used: 

Forman  :     Our  Republic,  Century. 
West:     American  Democracy,  AUyn  and  Bacon. 
Beard  and  Beard :     History  of  the  United  States,  Macmillan. 
Beard  and  Bagley :     History  of  the  United  States,  Macmillan. 
The  American  Nation  Series,  Harper. 
Chronicles  of  America  Series,  Yale  University  Press. 

Winsor :     Critical  and  Narrative  History  of  America,  Houghton,  Mifflin. 
Maryland   School   Bulletin,   Vol.   VIII,  No.   1,   The   Teaching   of    Citizenship   in   the 
Elementary  School,  State  Department  of  Education. 

History — Civics — Rtiral — Course  V — Senior  Year 3    ^        ^ 

^  I^Miss  Cowan 

3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  rich  background  of  subject-matter  for 
the  lower  grades  of  a  one-room  school.  It  deals  both  with  community 
civics  and  industrial  history.  Beginning  with  the  home,  the  work 
broadens  out  into  a  consideration  of  larger  communities,  such  as  the 
school,  the  neighborhood  and  the  State,  dealing  with  such  topics  as  food, 
transportation  and  "community  helpers."  Consideration  is  given  to  the 
study  of  other  homes,  such  as  those  of  primitive  people,  Indians,  pastoral 
people,  providing  practice  in  large  unit-planning,  and  in  the  accumulat- 
ing and  classification  of  pertinent  illustrative  material.  Some  time  is 
also  devoted  to  national  holidays,  and  to  the  study  of  the  literature  of 
natioBal  heroes. 
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References  most  frequently  used: 

Dunn,  A.  W. :     Community  Civics  for  Rural  Schools,  Heath. 
Nearing  arid  Field :     Civics  for  Rural  Communities,  Macmillan. 
(See  History — Civics  III,  Kindergarten-Primary.) 

Bulletin :     The  Teaching   of   Citizenship   in   the   Elementary   School,    State  Depart- 
ment of  Education    (Maryland). 

History — Kindergarten — Primary — Course  VI — 

Senior  Year Miss  Van  Bibber 

3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

This  course  presupposes  History  III,  Kindergarten-Primary.  It 
covers  such  topics  as  the  following:  Primitive  people,  Indian  life,  pas- 
toral and  handicraft  people.  Considerable  reference  reading  is  required  in 
the  search  for  appropriate  and  vital  illustrative  material.  In  connection 
with  the  study  of  the  above  units  of  subject-matter  there  is  constant 
practice  in  the  organization  of  large  units  of  work  and  the  consideration 
of  various  types  of  daily  recitations.  Exercise  in  questioning  and  test 
ing  is  provided.  Throughout  all  the  courses  stress  is  placed  on  current 
happenings.  Daily  papers  and  weekly  and  monthly  current  event  issues 
furnish  the  basis  for  class  discussions  of  present  day  problems.  As  in 
the  case  of  History  III,  this  course  is  modified  to  suit  the  needs  of  city 
and  county  students. 

References  most  often  used: 

Osborn :     Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age,  Scribner. 

Krummer :     First  Days  of  Man,  Doran. 

Starr :     First  Steps  in  Human  Progress,  Chautauqua  Press. 

Wells:     Outlines  of  History,  Macmillan. 

Bonser:     How  the  Early  Hebrews  Lived  and  Learned,  Macmillan. 

The  books   mentioned   under  History   III,   Kindergarten-Primary. 

History — Civics — Intermediate  Grades — Course  VII — ^Miss  Van  Bibber 
Course  VIII "[^Miss  Cowan 

3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

This  course  presupposes  History  III,  Intermediate,  and  deals  for 
the  most  part  with  history  and  government  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  to  the  present  time,  with  the  emphasis  upon  the 
vital  social  problems  of  today.  The  object  of  the  course  is  two-fold: 
to  enlarge  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  field  of  history,  and 
to  gain  insight  into  the  technique  and  modern  tendencies  in  social  studies 
teaching.  In  this  connection,  some  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  com- 
munity civics,  stressing  the  development  of  civic  traits  and  habits  in 
children,  an  understanding  of  the  community,  and  some  acquaintance 
with  political  organizations. 

References  most  often  used: 

Books  listed  above. 

Johnson :     The  Teaching  of  History,  Macmillan. 
Tryon  :     The  Teaching  of  History,  Ginn. 
Hill:     The  Teaching  of  Civics,  Houghton,  Mifflin. 

Kendall  and  Stryker  r-    Tiie  Teaching  of  History  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin.,  ■•    '  "  '*•<■■, 
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History — Civics — Course  IX — Rural — Senior  Year 3    , 

|Miss  Cowan 

3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

In  this  term  the  subject-matter  of  the  intermediate  grades  is  em- 
phasized. The  topics  dealt  with  first  are  discovery,  exploration,  colo- 
nization and  development  of  America  and  the  story  of  our  national  be- 
ginnings. Much  reference  reading  is  required  with  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring skill  in  the  effective  selection  and  arrangement  of  historical 
material  for  children.  Units  of  work  in  subsequent  periods  of  our  his- 
tory are  planned  by  small  groups  and  by  individuals,  with  a  more  de- 
tailed consideration  of  various  types  of  classroom  procedure.  The  social 
and  economic  phases  of  the  period  follov/ing  the  Civil  War,  and  continu- 
ing to  the  present  day,  are  given  special  attention;  rich  collateral  read- 
ings are  employed  to  give  an  acquaintance  with  historical  authorities. 

References: 

As   in   History  IV,   Primary  and   Intermediate   Grade   Courses. 


History  and  Principles  of  Education 

History  and  Principles  of  Education  {Current  fMiss  Snyder 

Trends  in  Education  and  Their  Historic  <  MiSS  Tall — Topic : 

Origin) — Senior  Year : I  School  Law 

3  periods  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

This  course  starts  with  a  study  of  the  Maryland  School  Law  and 
the  Baltimore  Charter.  With  an  understanding  of  the  way  the  schools 
operate  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  charter,  the  students  examine 
the  current  reports  of  the  Maryland  and  Baltimore  public  school  systems, 
and  determine  the  trends  and  points  of  emphasis  in  the  two  systems. 
Similar  study  is  made  of  the  current  report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  and  of  the  Yearbooks  of  the  International  In- 
stitute. Throughout,  constant  comparison  is  made  of  the  local  situations 
with  national  and  world  movements.  Generalizations  as  to  current 
trends  in  education  are  made  and  the  most  significant  ones  are  traced 
to  their  historic  origins.  Educational  principles  underlying  educational 
movements  are  emphasized. 

Interest  in  local  education  is  further  developed  through  the  work  of 
the  students  on  the  compilation  of  a  history  of  education  in  Maryland. 
The  work  is  cumulative,  each  year  the  students  revising  the  work  of  the 
students  of  former  years.     A  third  revision  has  been  completed. 

The  observation  of  teaching,  including  up  to  this  point  observation 
in  the  campus  elementary  school,  the  Montebello  Demonstration  School 
of  Baltimore,  and  schools  of  special  interest  in  Baltimore  and  Maryland, 
is  broadened  in  this  course  to  include  observation  in  schools  outside  of 
Baltimore.  A  three-day  trip  is  planned  for  such  observation;  this  is  an 
elective  feature. 
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References  most  frequently  used: 

I.     state   School    Laws   of    Maryland,    1929. 
Charter  of  Baltimore  City. 

Annual   Reports    of   the    State    Board   of   Education   of   Maryland. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Baltimore. 
The   Educational   Yearbooks   of   the   International   Institute   of    Teachers'    College, 

Columbia  University. 
Kandel :     Twenty-five   Years  .of    American   Education,    Macmillan. 
Student    Contributions    to    the    History    of     Education     (Compilations    made    by 

students  of   the   course  in   previous   years). 
Student  History  of  Education  in  Maryland. 
II.     Parker :     A    Text-book    in    the    History    of    Modern   Elementary   Education,    Ginn. 
Cubberly :     History   of    Education,    Houghton,    Mifflin. 
Cubberly :     Public    Education    in    the    United    States. 
Monroe:     A   Brief   Course   in   the  History   of   Education,   Macmillan. 
III.     Educational   periodicals,    particularly: 

The  Journal   of   the   National   Education   Association. 

School  Life.. 

School  and  Society. 

Progressive  Education. 

The  Baltimore   Bulletin   of   Education. 


Kindergarten-Primary  Education 

Kinder  gar  ten-Priviary  Education — Junior  or 

Senior  Year MiSS  Rutledge 

(Required  of  all  Students  electing  Kindergarten  or  Primary  Grade  Education). 

4  periods  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

This  course  aims  to  consider  all  influences  in  the  kindergarten-pri- 
mary curriculum  that  further  development  in  these  grades.  It  empha- 
sizes the  growth  and  development  to  show  how  the  various  subject-matter 
courses  have  their  beginning  in  the  primary  grades,  and  the  part  each 
plays  in  the  child's  development.  It  is  an  integrating  course  in  that  an 
effort  is  made  to  show  how  the  subject-matter  courses  are  co-ordinated 
in  the  activities  of  the  kindergarten-primary  curriculum.  These  activities 
are  evaluated  as  to  the  degree  in  which  they  enlist  the  interest  of  the 
child  and  lead  to  his  growth  in  the  information  and  skills  useful  and  ap- 
propriate to  his  age.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  way  in  which  de- 
sirable habits  and  attitudes  are  developed. 

References : 

Jennings,    Watson,    Meyer,    Thomas :    Suggestions    of    Modern    Science    Concerning 

Education,  Macmillan. 
Parker  and  Temple:  Unified  Kindergarten  and  First  Grade  Teaching,  Ginn  and  Co 
Hill  and  Burke :  A  Conduct  Curriculum,  Scribner's. 
Mathias :  The  Beginnings  of  Art  in  the  Public  Schools,   Scribner's. 
Garrison :   Permanent  Play  Materials  for  Young  Children,    Scribner's. 
Moore :  The  Primary  School,  Houghton,   Mifflin. 
Lincoln   Elementary  School   Staff:   Curriculum   Making   in   an    Elementary   School. 

Ginn   and  Co. 
Knox  :   School  Activities  and  Equipment,  Houghton,  Mifflin. 
Teachers'  College  Record,   Progressive  Education,   Childhood  Education. 
Pamphlets   from   modern   schools,    such   as,    Lincoln,    Ethical    Culture    School,    City 

and  Country  School,  New  York  City  ;  Francis  Parker  School,   Chicago  ;  etc. 
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Music 

['Miss  Weyforth 

Music  I — Junior  Year ^  Miss  Prickett 

2  periods  per  week  for  12  weeks.  F^^^  MacDonai^d 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  students,  through  observa- 
tion and  reading,  with  child  needs  and  capabilities  in  music  education,  and 
to  begin  training  to  meet  these  needs  through  the  use  of  materials  used 
in  the  elementary  school. 

In  this  first  course,  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  material  and 
methods  of  the  early  grades.  To  the  end  of  comprehending  these,  the 
student's  attention  will  be  directed  to  correct  singing  on  the  part  of  chil- 
dren and  teacher;  to  rote  songs  and  the  methods  of  presenting  them;  to 
rhythmic  expression;  to  music  elements,  including  the  staff,  key  signa- 
tures, relative  pitch  names,  simple  rhythmic  and  tonal  figures,  the  key- 
board; to  the  playing  of  very  simple  melodies  at  the  piano. 

Basic  texts: 

Thorn :     Music   for    Young    Children,    Scribner's. 

Hollis  Dann  Music  Series,  Books  I,  TI,  III,   American  Book  Co. 

Progressive  Music  Series,   Book  I,   Silver,   Burdett. 

Music   Hour,    Book   I,    Silver,    Burdett. 

Foresman :     First  Book  of   Songs,   American   Book   Co. 

Everyday  Song  Book,   The  Cable  Co. 

Twice  55   Plus  Community  Songs,   C.  C.   Birchard. 

References: 

Appropriate   use    of    "General    References"    and    "Mimeographed    Material"    under 
Music  III. 

['Miss  Weyforth 
Music  II — Junior  Year . <{  Miss  Prickett 

o        ■    ,  1   4?      io        1     *  I  Miss  MacDonald 

3  periods  per  week  for  12  weeks.*  ^ 

This  course  is  a  continuation  and  enlargement  of  all  phases  of  the 
work  begun  in  Music  I,  with  demand  for  a  higher  standard  of  achieve- 
ment. The  material  is  that  used  in  the  intermediate  grades.  The  study 
of  music  elements  is  continued  to  include  ear  and  eye  recognition  of  more 
difficult  rhythmic  and  tonal  figures,  the  minor  mode,  chromatics,  elemen- 
tary harmony. 

Basic  texts: 

Progressive  Music  Series,  Book  II,  Silver,  Burdett. 
Hollis  Dann  Music  Series,  American  Book  Co. 
Foresman   .Series,    American    Book    Co. 
Twice  55   Plus   Community  Songs,   C.  C.   Birchard. 

References: 

Appropriate  use   of    "General    References"    and    "Mimeographed    Material"    under 
Music  III. 


*  Note :     In    the    case  of   the    City   Juniors   two   periods   per   week    is   devoted    to  this 
course. 
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["Miss  Weyforth 

Music  III — Kindergarten-Primary — Senior  Year <{  Miss  Prickett 

2  periods  per  week  for  12  weeks.  1^^^^  MacDonald 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  and  demonstration  of  materials 
and  methods  for  the  kindergarten  and  first  three  grades.  It  attempts  to 
help  the  teacher  to  arouse  and  preserve  in  pupils  a  love  for  good  music, 
and  to  develop  their  skill  progressively  through  listening  to  appropriate 
songs  sung  by  the  teacher  and  selections  played  on  the  phonograph; 
through  the  singing  of  songs;  through  rhythmic  response;  through 
creative  musical  expression — these  being  coupled  with  a  use  of 
notation  appropriate  to  the  grade. 

References : 

Song  Series  and  Song  Collections : 

Progressive  Music  Series,  Book  1,  Silver,  Burdett. 

Hollis  Dann  Music  Series,   Books  I,   II  and  III,  American  Book  Co. 

Foresman :     First  Book  of  Songs,  American  Book  Co. 

Music  Education   Series,   Songs  of  Childhood,   Introductory  Music,   Ginn. 

Neidlinger :     Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers,  Schirmer. 

Riley  and   Gaynor :     Songs  of   the  Child   World,   John   Church   Co. 

Bentley:     Play  Songs,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  and  others. 

The  Music  Hour,  Books  I  and  II,  Silver,  Burdett. 

Lyric  Primer,  Scott,  Foresman. 

General  References : 

For  all  Senior  Courses,  with  emphasis  upon  those  most  valuable  to 
the  differentiated  courses. 

Thorn :     Music   for   Young   Children,   Scribner's. 
Coleman:     Creative  Music  in  the  Home,  Lewis  E.  Myers. 
Cundiff  and  Dykema,  School  Music  Handbook,  Birchard. 
Progressive  Music  Series,   Teacher's  Manual,   Vol.  I,   Silver,   Burdett. 
Universal  School  Music  Series,  Teacher's  Book,  Hinds,  Hayden,  Eldredge. 
Mohler:     Teaching  Music  from  an  Appreciative  Basis,  Birchard. 
Music  Appreciation   with   the    Victrola   for   Children   and   Revised    Outlines,    Victor 

Talking  Machine  Co. 
Faulkner :     What  we  hear  in  Music,  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Newman:     How  to   Teach  Music  to  Children,  Carl  Fischer. 
Mason:     The  Orchestral  Instruments  and  What  They  Do,  H.  W.  Gray. 
Glenn,   DeForest:     Music   Appreciation   for   Every    Child,    Primary    Grades,    Silver, 

Burdett. 
Glenn,   Lowry :     Music  Appreciation  for  Every  Child,  Intermediate  Grades,   Silver, 

Burdett. 
Hamilton :     Outlines  of  Music  History,  Oliver  Wilson. 
Baltimore  City  Music  Course  of  Study. 
Tentative  Goals  In  Elementary  School  Music,   State  Music  Bulletin. 

Mimeographed  Material : 

Outlines  for  the  teaching  of  songs: 

Rote  Singing. 

Teaching  a  Song  by  Use  of  a  Phonograph  Accompaniment. 

Study  Songs  and   Sight  Singing. 

Ear  Training. 

Songs  for  Study  and  Sight  Singing. 

From  Rhythm  and  Melody  to  Notation. 

Rhythmic  and  Tonal  Dictation. 
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Creative  Music,  Rhythm. 
Part  Singing. 
The  Minor  Mode. 

Units  of  Song  Material: 

The  Story  of  the  Spring  in  Song. 

Characters  from  Bookland. 

The  Sea. 

May  Day  Songs. 

Mother  Goose  Son.gs. 

"Geography"  Songs. 

Outlines  on  Appreciation: 

Rhythrn. 

Songs  for  Listening. 

Lessons  in  Discrimination. 

Descriptive  Music. 

Correlation  of  Music  with   Other  Subjects. 

Learning  to  Know  a   Great  Composer   Through   His  Music. 

Music  and  Pictures. 

Music,  Pictures,  and  Poetry. 

Distinctive  Music  of   the   United   States. 

Special  Lesson  Units — Peer  Gynt,  William  Tell,  etc. 

Instruments  of  the   Orchestra,  by  Sight,  Sound,  and   Story. 

Records  for  Grades  I,  II,  III. 

Records  for  Grades  IV,  V,  VI. 

fMiss  Weyforth 

Music  III — Intermediate  Grades — Senior  Year -{  MiSS  Prickett 

I  Miss  MacDonald 
3  periods  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

This  course  briefly  summarizes  the  work  done  in  the  first  three 
grades  and  aims  to  show  how  this  work  is  extended  and  developed  in 
the  intermediate  grades.  It  continues  to  help  the  teacher  to  plan  for 
progressive  growth  of  pupils  in  skill  in  singing  and  response  to  rhythm — 
again  coupled  with  appropriate  note  reading,  in  appreciative  listening  to 
musical  compositions,  and  in  that  musical  taste  and  judgment  that  come 
as  a  result  of  intelligent  musical  activity.  (See  Mimeograph  Material, 
Outlines  on  Appreciation,  for  suggestion  as  to  some  of  the  details  of  the 
work  in  appreciation). 

References : 

Song  Series  and  Song  Collections: 

Davison,   Surette,   and   Zanzig :     A  book    of    songs,    Concord    Series    No.    4,    S.«C. 

Schirmer. 
Armitage:     Junior   Laurel  Songs,   C.  C.  Birchard. 
Progressive   Music   Series,   Book   II,   Silver,   Burdett. 
Hollis  Dann  Music  Series,  Books  IV,  V.  VI,  American  Book  Co. 
Foresman  :     Second  and  Third  Books  of  Songs. 

General  references: 

(As   for   Kindergarten-Primary  Course) 

fMiss  Weyforth 
Music  III— Rural  Music— Senior  Year j  Miss  Prickett 

,    ^      ^„        ,  Miss  MacDonald 

3  periods  per  week  for  12  weeks.  ^ 

This  course  deals  with  the  phases  of  music  study  described  in  the 
kindergarten-primary    and    intermediate    grades,    adapted,    however,    to 
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one-  and  two-room  schools.  Special  attention  is  given  to  class  procedure, 
to  community  music,  and  to  the  attainment  of  certain  minimum  standards 
for  music  in  rural  schools.     Prerequisite — Music,  I,  II,  III. 

Note:  The  course  for  city  students  in  both  the  Junior  and  Senior  Years  is  based  on 
the  work  outlined  in  the  Baltimore  Course  of  Study.  The  county  course  is  based  on  the 
course  of  study  presented  by  the  Educational  Council  of  the  Music  Supervisors'  National 
Conference,  with  consideration  of  the  goals  set  forth  in  the  State  Music  Bulletin. 

References : 

Songs : 

Selected   Songs  from   Song  Collections  as   listed  under   both   Kindergarten-Primary 

and   Intermediate  Grades. 
Fullerton :      One    Book    Course    in    Elementary   Music,    Fullerton   and    Gray,    Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa. 

General  References: 

(As   for   Kindergarten-Primary  Course   and   Intermediate   Grades.) 

Penmanship 

Penmanship — Junior   Year Miss   Johnson 

2  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

The  course  provides  experience  through  the  use  of  the  Courtis-Shaw 
"Standard  Practice  Tests  in  Handwriting"  so  that  the  student  may  be- 
come familiar  with  the  basic  principles  underlying  the  practice  tests  and 
the  technique  and  classroom  procedure  involved  in  the  use  of  the  same. 

The  important  values  developed  in  this  course  of  study  are:  (1)  indi- 
vidual and  group  instruction;  (2)  a  definite  technique  of  study;  (3)  a 
means  for  the  individual  pupil  to  progress  at  his  best  rate;  (4)  a  pro- 
cedure which  provides  growth  in  the  development  of  social  habits  as 
well  as  skill  to  write,  and  (5)  use  of  tests  as  an  aid  in  instruction  and 
as  a  means  of  measuring  progress. 

The  material  and  method  make  it  possible  for  one  teacher  to  handle 
a  schoolroom  consisting  of  a  number  of  classes,  and  yet  give  each  child 
adequate  individual  instruction. 

Opportunity  is  given  for  individual  improvement  in  handwriting,  in 
blackboard  practice,  in  observation  of  classi'oom  work,  and  in  the  study  of 
individual  writing  difficulties. 

A  special  study  of  Correlated  Handwriting,  method  adopted  by  the 
Baltimore  City  Schools,  in  conjunction  with  the  Courtis  Shaw  Manual 
provides  an  adequate  background  for  the  teaching  of  handwriting. 

Texts : 

Courtis-Shaw  Manual,  Detroit  Board  of  Education. 

Correlated  Handwriting  Complete  Teachers'  Manual  by  Dr.  Frank 
N.  Freeman. 

Rural  Life  Course 

Rural  Life — Senior  Year Miss  Brown 

2  periods  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  society  that  are  directly  re- 
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lated  to  the  educational  problems  which  an  efficient  teacher  must  con- 
sider. 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  factors  which  influence  educa- 
tion in  the  State.  Class  activities  are  directed  toward  making  the  teacher 
an  initiator  as  well  as  a  participator  in  desirable  community  movements 
for  the  benefit  of  child  welfare. 

There  is  no  basal  text  since  it  is  considered  preferable  to  have  reports 
made  in  class  from  a  wide  reading  list  of  references  including  current 
literature  and  government  bulletins  related  to  the  course. 

References  most  often  used: 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education. 

Bulletins    issued    by   the    State    Department   of    Education,    the    U.    S.    Bureau    of 

Education,  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Gillette  :     Rural  Sociology,  Macmillan. 
Campbell :     Rural  Life  at  the  Cross  Roads,  Ginn. 

Israel  and  Landis  :     Handbook  of  Rural  Social  Resources,  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press. 
Cubberley:     Rural  Life  and  Education,  Houghton,  Mifflin. 
Brim :     Rural  Education,  Macmillan. 
Sims :  Elements  of  Rural  Sociology,  Crowell. 
Taylor :  Rural  Sociology,  Harper. 


Teaching  Courses 

fMiss  Snyder 
Miss  Steele,  Principal 
of  Campus  Elementary 
-'  School;  and 
Teachers  of 
Campus  Elementary 

1  School 

This  is  an  orientation  course  aiming  primarily  to  introduce  the  stu- 
dents, through  directed  observation,  discussion  and  reading,  to  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  modern  school.  The  course  aims  further,  to  give  the  stu- 
dent training  in  accurate  observation  of  children's  activities  in  the  class- 
room and  in  the  selection  and  interpretation  of  sigi^xificant  factors;  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  such  material  in  educational  literature  as  is  descriptive 
of  progressive  schools  and  movements,  and  with  such  books  in  history, 
science  and  general  literature  as  will  give  him  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  education;  to  give  him  experience  in  participating  in  both 
small  and  large  discussion  groups;  to  give  him  some  basis  for  choice  of  his 
course:  kindergarten-primary,  intermediate,  rural  one-room,  rural  p  '- 
mary,    and  rural  intermediate. 

The  course  consists  of  one  conference  hour,  one  hour  of  directed  ob- 
servation in  the  elementary  school,  and  one  class-discussion  hour. 

Basic  text: 

Snyder :      Introduction    to    Teaching,    Maryland    State   Normal    School    at    Towson, 
Bulletin  No.  1,  Series  3. 


Teaching  I — An  Introduction  to  Teaching — 
Junior  Year — Term  I 


3  periods  per  week  for  12  weeks. 
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Teaching  II — Participation — Junior   Year. 


The  course  aims: 


'Miss  Woodward 
Miss  Brown 

Miss-Steele 
Miss  Rutledge 
Miss  Treut 
Training  Teachers 


1.  To  give  the  student  early  in  his  training  opportunity  to  do 

some  type  of  city  or  rural  teaching,  and  thus  send  him  to 
all  other  courses  with  clearer  understanding  of  their  pur- 
poses and  values. 

2.  To  enlarge   and  enrich  his  observation  of  educational  prac- 

tices begun  in  Introduction  to  Teaching  to  include  other 
phases  of  education  typical  of  a  state  or  city  system. 

3.  To  give  him  further  basis  for  making  his  choice  of  kinder- 

garten-primary or  intermediate  work  in  the  city,  or,  if  rural 

or  graded  school,  in  the  county. 
One  morning  or  one  afternoon  a  week  is  spent  either  in  an  elemen- 
tary classroom  or  in  visiting.     One  hour  a  week  is  spent  in  conference 
with  the  director  of  student  teaching. 

The  work  in  the  classroom  consists  of: 

1.  Individual,  group,  and  classroom  teaching  based  upon  courses 

taken  either  in  the  previous  term  or  during  the  term  in 
which  Junior  Participation  is  taken. 

2.  Exercises  in  child  psychology  under  the  direction  of  the  in- 

structors of  that  course. 
The  school  visits  give  a  basis  for  the  understanding  of  problems  of 
organization  as  represented  by  the  platoon  school,  the  consolidated  school, 
and  the  use  of  the  X,  Y.  Z.  plan.  Schools  also  are  visited  which  demon- 
strate good  library  facilities,  health  progress,  care  of  a  typical  child, 
etc. 

I^Miss  Brown 

Teaching  III— Senior  Year— County  Students J  ^^^s  Steele 

]Miss  Treut 
3  hours  per  day  for  12  weeks,  [Training  Teachers 

Every  county  senior  is  required  to  spend  at  least  3  hours  a  day 
for  12  weeks  in  student  teaching,  a  minimum  total  of  180  hours  in  the 
school  room.  In  addition  to  this,  the  students  have  regularly  scheduled 
conferences  with  the  training  teachers,  with  the  supervisors  of  student 
teaching,  music,  and  athletics,  besides  individual  conferences  with  other 
instructors  at  the  Normal  School.  As  a  prerequisite  to  this  course, 
students  must  have  successfully  passed  all  theory  work  taken  prior  to 
entrance  into  student  teaching,  and  have  made  units  of  work  in  certain 
subjects  for  the  teaching  period. 

Some  students  spend  half  of  the  12  weeks  in  the  Campus  School, 
half  in  the  county  schools.  In  each  case  students  are  given  experience  in 
two  centers.  They  are  inducted  gradually  into  teaching,  by  observing,  by 
teaching  one  class,  by  teaching  several  classes,  and  by  finally  having 
full  responsibility  for  the  room. 
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Schools  available  lor  county  student  teaching  include  the  following: 
on  the  campus,  a  graded  school  of  eight  rooms;  in  Anne  Arundel  County, 
centers  in  one  consolidated  school;  in  Harford  County,  a  graded  school; 
in  Baltimore  County,  centers  in  three  two-room  schools,  in  one  three- 
room  school,  and  in  tw^o  graded  schools.  All  affiliated  schools  in  the 
counties  are  within  daily  accessible  distance  of  the  Normal  School,  so 
that  the  students  may  return  for  conference,  for  use  of  the  library  and 
for  residence.  All  students  are  expected  to  attend  at  least  one  parent- 
teacher  meeting  during  the  term.  As  far  as  possible  the  students  are 
members  of  the  local  community  during  senior  student  teaching. 

TMiss  Woodward 

Teaching  III — Senior  Year — City  Students \  MiSS  Rutledge 

„.  ,  T    .      .     .  ^  1  Training  Teachers 

30  hours  per  week  for  twelve  weeks.  i- 

Differentiated  courses  for  Kindergarten- Primary  and  Intermediate 

Groups. 

All  students  who  plan  to  teach  in  the  City  of  Baltimore  spend  one 
term  of  12  weeks,  30  hours  per  week,  in  student  teaching  in  the  practice 
centers.  Students  are  given  two  experiences  of  6  weeks  each  so  that  they 
may  determine  the  grade  of  work  for  which  they  are  best  adapted. 

Students  are  given  early  assignments  to  their  centers  in  order  that 
they  may  make  specific  preparation  for  student  teaching  in  related  courses 
taken  at  the  Normal  School.  Students  must  present  satisfactory  units 
of  work  for  teaching  to  the  teacher  of  practice  before  being  permitted 
to  teach. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  conferences  held  at  the  center  by  the  teachers 
of  training,  students  meet  the  director  of  training  once  a  week  to  discuss 
their  problems  and  especially  to  emphasize  the  relation  of  theory  and 
psychology  to  actual  classroom  situations.  Members  of  the  supervisory 
staff  from  the  theory  department  visit  the  centers  frequently  and  confer 
with  the  students  in  regard  to  their  work.  Students  are  given  every 
opportunity  in  the  schools  to  which  they  are  assigned  to  participate  in 
all  school  functions  and  to  know  the  life  of  the  community. 


GETTING  TO  TOWSON 


The  Maryland  State  Normal  School  is  located  at  Towson,  the  county- 
seat  of  Baltimore  County,  which  is  a  short  distance  north  of  Baltimore 
City.  The  School  is  situated  on  the  York  Road,  along  which  runs  the 
Towson  trolley  line.  Students  arriving  in  Baltimore  by  railroad  or  steam- 
boat will  take  the  nearest  line  of  street  cars  transferring  to  the  Towson 
car,  whose  route  eastward  and  northward  to  Towson  is  along  Fayette 
street,  to  HoUiday  street,  to  Hillen  street,  to  Greenmount  avenue,  to  York 
road,  to  the  Normal  School  grounds. 

From  Union  Station  (Pennsylvania  Railroad)  take  "No.  17,  Waver- 
ly"  car;  ride  north;  transfer  at  York  Road  and  Gorsuch  avenue  to  "No.  8, 
Towson"  car,  riding  north  until  the  school  grounds  are  reached. 

The  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  runs  directly  through 
Towson,  stopping  at  the  Towson  Station,  which  is  an  easy  walk  to  the 
Normal  School. 

Student's  baggage  can  be  handled  through  the  school  office,  by  spe- 
cial arrangement  with  a  local  expressman,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the 
Baltimore  deliverymen  regularly  charge  for  baggage  to  Towson. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1»31-1932 

Registration 

City  Juniors  and  City  Seniors Tuesday,  September   8 

County  Juniors    (only) Wednesday,  September   9 

County    Seniors „ Friday,  September  11 

Regular  Schedule  of  Work  for  First  Term 

All  Juniors ..„ _ Thursday,  September  10 

All  Seniors „ _ Monday,  September  14 

Dormitories  and  Towson  Homes  Open  for  Resident  Students 

Resident  Juniors Wednesday,  September   9 

Resident  Seniors _ Friday,  September  11 

Elementary  School 

Registration Friday,  September  11 

Regular   Work. Monday,  September  14 

Thanksgiving  Holidays 

Wednesday  noon,  November  25,  to  Sunday,  November  29,  inclusive 

First  Term  for  Seniors  Ends Friday,  December   4 

Second  Tei*m  for  Seniors  Begins - Monday,  December   7 

Carol    Singing Monday,  December  21 

Christmas  Holidays 

Wednesday,  December  23,  to  Sunday,  January  3,  inclusive 

Regular   Schedule   Followed _ Monday,  January   4 

Founder's   Day Friday,  January  15 

First  Semester  for  Freshmen  Ends „ Friday,  January  29 

Second  Semester  for  Freshmen  Begins Monday,  February    1 

Washington's  Birthday  (celebrated  at  school) Monday,  February  22 

Second  Term  for  Seniors  Ends Friday,  March  11 

Third  Term  for  Seniors  Begins Monday,  March  14 

Easter  Holidays 

Wednesday  noon,  March  23,  to  Monday,  March  28,  inclusive 

Regular  Schedule  Followed Tuesday,  March  29 

Professional  Examinations  for  City  Students, 

Thursday,  May  26,  and  Friday,  May  27 

Junior  Class  Schedule  Ends _ Wednesday,  June    8 

Senior  Class  Schedule  Ends  (all  students) Wednesday,  June    8 

Third  Term   Ends Wednesday,  June    8 

Elementary  School  Closes _ Friday,  June  10 

Ck»mmencement  Week 

State  Volley-Ball  Meet  (Auspices  of  Public  Athletic  League) 

Visiting  Teams  Entertained,  June  9-11 

Alumni  Day  and  Dinner Saturday,  June  11 

Baccalaureate     Sermon Sunday,  June  12 

Class    Day „ Monday,  June  13 

Commencement,  11:00  A.  M Tuesday,  June  14 
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FACULTY 

1931-1932 

Tall,  Lida  Lee ...Principal 

B.  S.,  Columbia  University;  Litt.  D.,  University  of  Maryland 

DowELL,  Anita  S Assistant  to  the  Principal,  Health  Education 

A.  B.,  Goucher  College;  A.  M.  and  Diploma  in  Health  Supervision, 
Columbia  University. 

Bader,  Harriet  A _ History  and  Geography 

Diploma,  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana;  A.  B.,  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Bersoh,  Mary  Clarice, 

Introduction  to  Teaching;  and,  Mode7'n  Trends  in  Education  and 

their  Historic  Origins 
Diploma,  State  Teachers  College,  Farmville,  Va.;  B.  S.,  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

BiRDSONG,  Nellie  W. .....J^sychology 

Diploma,  Normal  School,  Richmond,  Va. ;  B,  S.  and  A.  M., 
Columbia  University 

Blood,  Pearl _ _ _ Geography 

Diploma,  Brockport  Normal  School,  New  York;  A.  M., 
Columbia  University 

Brouwer,  Bernice  a _ Art 

Life  Certificate  and  A.  B.,  Western  State  Teachers  College, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan;   A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Brown,  Stella  E _ „ .....Director  of  Rural  Practice 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.  S.  and 

A.  M.  and  Diploma  in  Elementary  School  Supervision,  and 

Diploma  for  Supervisor  of  Training  School, 
Columbia  University. 

Byerly,  Elizabeth  A Psychology,  Tests  and  Measurements 

B.  S.,  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia,  Kansas;  A.  M.  and 
Diploma  as  Examiner  with  Educational  and  Mental  Tests, 

Columbia  University. 

Cook,  Catherine  N Tests  and  Measurements 

A.  B.,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Virginia;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Cowan,  Helen  Irene _ _ History 

A.  B.,  Toronto  University;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Crabtree,  Eunice  K English 

A.  B.,  A.  M.,  George  Washington  University;  Ph.  D.,  in  Education, 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Daniels,  Elna Physical  Education 

A.  B.,  Barnard  College;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Jones,  Hazex,  L _ - Reading  (English  V) 

Diploma,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College;  Ph.  B.,  The  University 
of  Chicago. 


6  Faculty 

Kellicott,  Janet Health  Education  and  Individual  Gymnastics 

A.  B.,  Barnard  College. 

Keys,  Louesa  J Health  Education 

B.  S.,  Illinois  University;  A.  M.  and  Diploma  in  Teaching  of 
Household  Arts,  Columbia  University. 

MacDonald,  Hazel Mu^ic 

Public  School  Music  Diploma,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College;  B.  S., 
Columbia  University. 

Medwedeff,  Minnie  V Biological  Sciences 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School;  A.  B.,  Goucher 

College;  A.  M.  and  Diploma  in  Science  Supervision, 

Columbia  University. 

MiNNEGAN,  Donald Physical  Education  for  Men 

B.  Phys.  Ed.,  Springfield  College,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

y  MuNN,  Alice _ _ _ English 

B.  S.,  Columbia  University 

Neunsinger,   Marie  M Art 

Diploma,  Maryland  Institute,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Orcutt,  Eleanor  V ^.Mathematics 

A.  B.,  Goucher  College. 

Osborn,  Mary  L, Instructor  in  Library  Methods 

Diploma,  Geneseo  State  Normal  School,  New  York;  Diploma, 

Library  School  of  New  York  Public  Library;  B.  S.,  Johns 

Hopkins  University. 

Prickett,  Elma. _ _ Music 

Public  School  Music  Diploma,  Piano  Diploma,  and  A.  B.,  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Roach,  Mary  E Physical  Education 

Diploma,  Central  School  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education, 
New  York  City. 

Rutledge,  Pauline, 

Materials  and  Techniques  in  Kindergarten-Pnmary  Education 
Diploma,  Teachers  Training  School,  Baltimore  City;  B.   S., 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Scarborough,  Mary  Hudson Mathematics 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  A.  B. 

Goucher  College;  A.  M.  and  Diploma  in  Supervision 

of  Mathematics,  Columbia  University. 

'^  Schroeder,  Louise  H .Private  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music 

Certificate,  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Stapleton,  Helen  C English 

A.  B.,  Goucher  College. 
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Steele,  Irene  M - Principal,  Campus  Elementa/ry  School 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.  S. 
and  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Treut,  AiiViNA _ Supervisor  of  Rural  Practice 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.  S., 
Columbia  University. 

Van  Bibber,  Lena  'C History 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Noi-mal  School  at  Towson;  B.  S., 
Columbia  University;  A.  M.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Walther,  E.  Curt _ Geography 

A.  B.,  Cincinnati  University;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Weyforth,  Emma  E -....- Music 

A.  B.,  Goucher  College. 

Woodward,  Hazel Director  of  City  Practice  Centers 

A.  B.,  University  of  Minnesota;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 


CAMPUS  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  FACULTY 
Observation,  Demonstration  and  Student  Teaching  Laboratory 

1931-1932 

Steele,  Irene  M _ ...Principal 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson; 
B.  S.  and  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Cook,  Catherine  N - , Tests  and  Measurennents 

A.  B.,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Virginia;  A.  M., 
Columbia  University. 

DuRLiNG,  Dorothy - Kinderga/rten 

A.  B.,  Goucher  College;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Grogan,  Mary  A _ ......First  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson; 
B.  S.,  Columbia  University. 

Giles,  Elsa  Fay First  Grade 

Life  Certificate,  Western  State  Teachers  College;  B.  S., 
Western  State  Teachers  College,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

Owens,  Olive  J _ - ..Second  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Frostburg 

Hill,  E.  Heighe - Third  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Logan,  M.  Ellen Fourth  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson; 
A.  B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Dougherty,  Marguerite  C. - ...Fifth  Grade 

Diploma,  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania; 
B.  S.,  Columbia  University. 


8  Campus  Elementary  School 

Arthur,  Elsie  Ruth „ jSixth  Grade 

Diploma,  State  Teachers  College,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin; 
B.  S.,  Columbia  University. 

MosER,  Harold  E -..Seventh  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson; 
B.  S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Kestner,  Hilda  A .._ .^..Assistant  Teacher 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Dunn,  Dahlgren  B „ ...Clerk 

Library 

OSBORN,  Mary  L Librarian 

Diploma,  Geneseo  State  Normal  School;  Diploma,  Library 

School  of  New  York  Public  Library;  B.  S.,  Johns 

Hopkins  University. 

Holt,  Gertrude. _ Assistant  LihroA^ian 

Library  'Course,  New  Jersey  Library  Commission, 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Stitzel  Furn ...._ Assistant  in  Library 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Yoder,  Merle _ _ Assistant  in  Library 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Garrett,  Lenetta ...Assistant  in  Library 

Diploma,  Carnegie  Library  School,  Pittsburgh. 

Office 

Principal's  Office: 

Gilbert,  Adda  Louise .Secretary  to  Principal 

Russell,  Charlotte  Mason Stenographer 

McNally,  Dorothy  Hartley _ Stenographer 

Registrar's  Office: 

Tansil,  Re^becca  C -.... Registrar  and  Business  Manager 

A.  B.,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville;  M.  A.,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  Nashville. 

Debauch,  Agnes - Assistant  to  Registrar 

Rawlings,  Catherine - .Business  Clerk 

Van  Horn,  Ethel  Hartley - _ Clerk 

Dormitory 

Sperry,  Ruth  C Social  and  Residence  Director 

B.  S.  and  A.  M.  and  Diploma  for  Director  of  Residence  Halls, 
Columbia  University 

Gross,  Lenna Assistant  to  Social  and  Residence  Director 

Certificate  in  Institutional  Management,  Simmons  College. 

Diefenderfer,  Mary  Elizabeth _ - Dietitian 

B.  A.,  Moravian  College  for  Women,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  B.  S., 
Pennsylvania  State  College;  M.  S.,  Columbia  University. 

Held,  Ruth  A. - Clerk 

Wheeler,  Rose  Lee Switchboard  and  Postoffice  Clerk 

Infirmary  and  Health  Service 

Abercrombie,  Dr.  Anna  S _ , Resident  Physician 

M.  D.,  Women's  Medical  College  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kblty,  Anne  P - - - Resident  Nurse 

Diploma,  Sinai  Hospital   School  of  Nursing,  Baltimore;   One  Year, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
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AFFILIATED  TRAINING  CENTERS— BALTIMORE  CITY 
1930-1931 

Thompson,  Zelma  G _ Kindergarten,  School  No.  63 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Kindergarten  Training  School 

Griffiths,  Mrs.  Ellen  Stack -.Kindergarten,  School  No.  2H 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School;  B.  S.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Eeese,   Sarah „ First  Grade,  School  No.  21 A 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School. 

Shanks,  Eleanor  R First  Grade,  School  No.  65 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Watts,    Virginia First  Grade,  School  No.  97 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School. 

BOWERMAN,  Marjorie  G , .Second  Grade,  School  No.  69 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School. 

McAllister,    Doris. Second  Grade,  School  No.  98 

B.  S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Seth,  Mrs.  Emma  N ......Second  Grade,  School  No.  51 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School;  Student,  Peabody 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Bond,  Mrs.  Margaret  E Third  Grade,  School  No.  231 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School. 

Wallace,  Marie  E _ Third  Grade,  School  No.51 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School;  B,  S.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

McGiNiTY,  FbANCES  S _ Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  214. 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School. 

Mezger,    Carlyn ...Fourth  Grade,  School  No.22 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School. 

Walker,   Edith   V ......Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  51 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School;  B.  S.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Lamm,  Viola   S Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  213 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Richards,    Ruth , Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  22 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School;  B.  S.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Storm,  Elizabeth  A Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  62 

Normal  Training  Course,  Chase  City,  Virginia;  B.  S.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Hermon,    Helen - Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  63 

Diploma,  Baltimox'e  Teachers  Training  School. 

Holtschneider,   Wilhelmina ...Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  213 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

McLain,  Margaret  D _ Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  97 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School. 

Schimmel,    Goldie Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  62 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School. 
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AFFILIATED  TRAINING  CENTERS— BALTIMORE  COUNTY 

1930-1931 

BuCKlEY,   Gertrude   E Intermediate  Grades,  Bare  Hills 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Logan,  Anna  G -....^ -.- Intermediate  Grades,  Baynesville 

Diploma,  Affordby  Kindergarten  Normal   School;   Diploma, 
Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

TiNLEY,  Mary  L First  Grade,  Dundalk 

PnaiRY,  Ruth   E, -....^.... _ Second  Grade,  Dundalk 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

CuLBERTSON,  Mary  W - Third  Grade,  Dundalk 

Lambert,    Anna _ - Fotirth  Grade,  Dundalk 

GUYTON,    Ruth Sixth  Grade,  Fullerton 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

HiPSLEY,   Mattie - Intermediate  Grades,  Riderwood 

Britton,  Mrs.  Margaret  C , First  Grade,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Buckley,    Mildred Second  and  Third  Grades,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Mutxer,  Helen  A - - ...Third  and  Fourth  Grades,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Minnick,   Evelyn _ _ Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

HiPSLEY,  Mary - Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Logan,    Katherine Intermediate  Grades,  Timonium 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Training  Teachers  in  Baltimore  County,  Junior  Students  Only 

Ruby,  Margaret  G _ Third  Grade,  Towson 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Amoss,    Elsie   F Sixth  Grade,  Fullerton 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Rogers,    Jane Seventh  Grade,  Pa/rkville 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Anne  Arundel  County 

Whayland,  Mrs.  Elizabeth _ _ Second  Grade,  Linthicum 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Norfolk,    Margaret - Third  Grade,  Linthiaim 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

HoBBS,  Mrs.  Marguerite _ Fourth  Grade,  Linthicum 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Harford  County 

Kelly,    Bessie Thbxi  Grade,  Bel  Air 

State  Teachers  Certificate,  Maryland. 
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FACULTY  AND  STUDENT  COMMITTEES 

The  following  activities  call  for  commitees  of  faculty  and  students 
working  together: 

Assembly;  Assembly  Marshall;  Athletics;  School  Book;  Chi  Alpha 
Sigma  Honor  Society;  Mummer's  League;  Fire  Regulation  Committee; 
Glee  Club;  Health  Progi'am;  League  of  Young  Voters;  Orchestra;  Men's 
Activities;  Religious  Life;  Rural  Club;  Extra  Curricular;  Student  Coopera- 
tive government;  Tower  Light. 

STATUS  OF  THE  PROFESSION  IN  MARYLAND 

In  Maryland  there  are  about  6,000  white  teachers  in  elementary  schools, 
of  whom  2,996  are  teaching  in  elementary  grades  in  the  23  counties  and 
the  remainder  in  Baltimore  City.  In  the  counties,  94.5  per  cent  are  teaching 
on  first  grade  certificates.  In  Baltimore  City  all  are  teaching  on  first  grade 
certificates.  The  educational  objective  in  a  forward  looking  and  progressive 
State  is  to  place  "a  trained  teacher  in  everj'  classroom"  in  the  schools  of  the 
State. 

Opportunities  Within  the  State 

The  State  law  for  1922  raised  the  minimum  beginning  salary  for  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  from  $800  to  $950  for  a  normal  school  graduate  or 
a  teacher  with  a  first-grade  certificate,  with  a  bonus  of  $100  additional  for 
graduates  in  charge  of  one  or  two-teacher  rural  schools.  The  counties  vary 
in  the  minimum  for  beginning  teachers — from  $950  to  $1,200.  At  present 
the  beginning  salary  in  Baltimore  City  and  Baltimore  County  is  $1,200. 
Positions  at  the  top  are  open  to  gifted  and  experienced  teachers,  as  pi'inci- 
pals  as  helping  teachers,  as  supervisors,  and  as  county  superintendents. 

The  Towson  Normal  School  graduates  of  June,  1930,  numbering  262 
(129  from  the  counties,  133  from  Baltimore  City)  have  been  located  as 
follows:  Of  the  graduates  from  the  counties,  28  per  cent  were  placed  in 
one-teacher  schools;  11  per  cent  in  two-teacher  schools,  and  74  per  cent  in 
graded  schools.  About  76  per  cent  returned  to  teach  in  their  home  counties. 
The  supply  for  the  county  vacancies  is  beginning  to  be  too  large  for  the 
demand.  Eleven  (11)  of  the  Towson  graduates  were  not  placed  during  last 
year.  Indeed,  53  county  graduates  from  the  three  State  Normal  Schools 
failed  to  secure  positions  in  1930-31.  In  Baltimore  City  13  of  the  133  city 
graduates  at  Towson  were  not  placed  by  October,  1930.  The  time  seemed 
propitious  to  increase  the  length  of  the  course  from  two  years  to  three. 
This  the  Legislature  of  1931  did  and  beginning  September,  1931,  all  entrants 
will  have  the  advantage  of  three  years  of  training  for  the  elementary 
school  diploma. 

HISTORY  OF  TOWSON  NORMAL 

The  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson,  the  oldest  and  the 
largest  institution  in  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  training  of  elementary 
school  teachers,  was  created  by  the   Legislature  of  1865,  and  opened  on 
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January  15,  1866.  It  was  for  a  long  time  Maryland's  only  institution 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  public  schools.  The 
old  Normal  School  building,  which  housed  the  school  on  Lafayette  Square,. 
in  Baltimore,  from  1876  until  1915,  is  gratefully  remembered  by  hundreds 
of  Maryland  teachers,  and  it  still  stands  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
landmarks  in  the  history  of  public  education  in  Maryland. 

LOCATION  AT  TOWSON 

In  the  Autumn  of  1915  the  school  was  moved  into  splendid  new  quar- 
ters in  South  Towson,  a  suburb  of  Baltimore;  where,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School  Building  Commission,  the 
State  made  an  educational  investment  of  more  than  $840,000.  This  location 
is  ideal.  The  grounds,  88  acres  in  extent,  comprise  beautiful  lawns,  athletic 
fields,  woodland,  residence  halls,  and  truck  gardens  contributing  to  the 
support  of  the  residence  halls.  There  is  abundant  opportunity  for  healthful 
outdoor  recreation,  for  connecting  up  school  instruction  with  field  study 
of  the  real  things  of  nature,  and  for  gaining  practical  knowledge  and 
experience  from  the  various  regular  and  extra-school  activities  of  the 
institution. 

Though  entirely  removed  from  Baltimore,  the  school  is  near  enough 
to  Maryland's  great  city  to  permit  of  trolley  trips  to  Baltimore  for  visits 
to  the  art  galleries,  for  attendance  upon  concerts  and  lectures,  and  for 
other  cultural  purposes.  The  mail,  express  and  other  conveniences  of 
Towson  are  immediately  at  hand;  and  the  schools  of  Baltimore  (for  the 
city  students),  and  the  county  schools  at  Timonium,  Baynesville,  Ridge, 
Belair,  Linthicum  Heights,  and  other  nearby  places  (for  the  county  stu- 
dents), afford  opportunities  to  visit  typical  urban„'  suburban  and  rural 
schools,  and  to  develop  practice  teaching  under  normal  conditions. 

THE  STATE  UNDERTAKES  THE  TRAINING  OF  ALL  THE 
TEACHERS  OF  THE  STATE 

In  June,  1924,  by  an  arrangement  of  the  Baltimore  City  School  Board 
with  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  Training  School  for  Teachers  in 
Baltimore  City  was  closed  and  plans  were  effected  so  that  all  the  senior 
students  of  the  Teachers  Training  School  would  finish  their  required 
second  year  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Towson  and  all  new  city 
students  from  the  high  schools  would  henceforth  enroll  regularly  in  the 
State  Normal.  The  enrollment  in  September,  1924,  numbered  510  from 
Baltimore  City  and  614  from  the  counties  of  the  State,  a  total  of  1,124 
students.  The  year  1924-1925,  therefore,  is  an  historic  milestone  in  the 
development  of  the  school,  and  in  teacher  training  particularly.  Another 
milestone  was  reached  when  the  1931  Legislature  passed  a  bill  increasing 
the  length  of  the  course  to  "at  least  three  years."  This  new  requirement 
takes  effect  for  all  entering  students  in  September,  1931. 

BUILDINGS 

The  main  buildings  are  the  Administration  Building,  including  the 
Elementary  School;  Newell  Hall;  Richmond  Hall,  and  the  Power  House. 
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Administration  Building 

The  Administration  Building-  contains  the  executive  offices,  reception 
rooms,  auditorium,  lecture  rooms,  classrooms,  laboratories,  the  library, 
and  the  cafeteria  and  dining  room  for  the  accommodation  of  day  students. 
In  this  building  also  is  located  the  Elementary  School  that  serves  as  the 
laboratory  school  for  demonstration,  observation  and  practice  work,  it  being 
a  regular  kindergarten  and  seven-grade  suburban  school  for  children  living 
in  the  Towson  district  immediatelj'^  surrounding  the  school,  and  for  children 
from  Baltimore  City  in  the  proximity  of  the  school. 

The  Library 

The  main  floor  of  the  north  wing  of  the  Administration  building  is 
devoted  to  library  purposes.  The  two  large  reading  and  circulation  rooms 
and  the  reference  room  together  house  a  collection  of  30,000  volumes  and 
3,000  shelved  pamphlets.  Most  of  these  are  circulated  for  overnight  or 
weekly  use,  but  several  thousand,  stored  on  a  mezzanine  floor,  may  be 
drawn  for  a  term  of  twelve  weeks. 

In  the  main  room  are  found  a  small,  carefully  chosen  fiction  collection, 
a  juvenile  collection,  and  the  books  on  fine  art,  literature,  and  the  social 
sciences,  including  geography,  history,  biography,  and  travel. 

In  the  annex  are  the  special  groups  of  psychology,  education,  science 
and  industrial  arts,  as  well  as  the  reference  files  of  magazines.  Here,  too, 
are  found  the  current  periodicals,  the  list  of  which  includes  all  the  "Quality 
Group"  plus  the  best  educational  and  current  event  magazines. 

The  reference  room  holds  books  reserved  for  special  assignments, 
pamphlet  files,  illustrative  material  for  teaching,  and  the  picture  collection. 
This  special  material  is  of  particular  importance  to  students  who  are  pre- 
paring for  and  engaged  in  their  practice  teaching. 

By  arrangement  with  the  elementary  school,  a  children's  room  is 
maintained,  where  story-telling  and  library  work  with  all  the  grades  is 
demonstrated.  Students  may  have  the  privilege  of  observation  of  story- 
telling and  the  conduct  of  library  periods,  and  may  receive  help  in  the 
selection  and  preparation  of  stories  they  wish  to  tell. 

Practice  in  the  use  of  the  library  is  assured  by  assignments  from  all 
departments,  covering  required  work,  supplementary  reading  and  the  use 
of  periodicals  and  indexes.  All  sections  of  entering  students  receive  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries,  with  explanation  of  the  Dewey 
Decimal  Classification  and  the  catalog. 

THE  BOOK  SHOP 

Under  the  management  of  the  school  there  is  run  a  Book  Shop  for 
the  convenience  of  the  students,  where  such  materials  as  notebooks,  pencils, 
paper,  mimeographed  outlines  of  courses,  books,  stationery,  postcards,  and 
souvenirs  are  sold.  The  Book  Shop  assists  the  successive  classes  in  handling 
their  class  pins  and  class  rings,  and  is  available  for  service  to  the  students 
generally.     Each  student  is  requested  to  bring  with  him,  or  purchase  in 
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the   shop,  a  fountain  pen  or  an  ink  pencil;   all   observation  reports  must 
be  recorded  in  ink. 

LIVING  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Newell  Hall 

Newell  Hall,  the  main  dormitory,  is  constructed  on  a  plan  affording 
room  and  bath  facilities  quite  superior  to  those  ordinarily  found  in  even 
the  best  of  the  private  boarding  schools  and  colleges.  The  unit  of  the  plan, 
fully  carried  out  on  the  first  two  floors,  is  a  pair  of  rooms  with  commodious 
bath  between  them.  Rooms  accommodate  two  or  three  students.  The  third 
floor  has  the  common  dormitory  arrangement  of  group  baths  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  corridor.  Newell  Hall  will  house  two  hundred  and  fifty  students. 

The  Infirmary  and  Health  Service 

In  Newell  Hall  a  suite  of  five  rooms,  three  for  the  resident  women 
students,  one  for  women  day  students  and  one  for  the  men,  at  the  extreme 
southeast  end  of  the  main  corridor  of  the  building,  where  there  is  much 
privacy  and  sunlight,  is  set  aside  for  infirmary  purposes,  and  here,  any 
sttident  taken  sick  may  be  cared  for,  if  necessary,  away  from  all  other 
students.  There  is  a  special  diet  kitchen  for  the  infirmary  service;  and 
there  are  a  full-time  physician  and  a  trained  nurse  in  residence. 

Richmond  Hall 

Richmond  Hall,  named  after  the  former  principal,  Sarah  E.  Rich- 
mond, beloved  and  honored  by  all  the  Alumni  for  her  long  connection  of 
fifty-five  years  with  the  school,  adjoins  Newell  Hall.  It  was  completed 
September,  1924.  This  Hall  accommodates  130  students  in  comfortable 
rooms,  most  of  which  are  for  two  students.  There  are  a  few  single  rooms, 
and  sleeping  porch  accommodations  for  sixteen  students.  The  new  social 
room  on  the  first  floor  provides  a  restful  and  homelike  place  where  students 
may  enjoy  their  leisure  time  or  receive  their  friends. 

The  Dining  Room 

The  present  dining  room  in  Newell  Hall  has  been  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  two  attractive  wings.  These  allow  for  the  seating  of  500  students 
where  before  only  180  were  accommodated  at  a  sitting.  Luncheon  is  served 
cafeteria  style,  but  breakfast  and  dinner  are  service  meals  when  all  are 
seated.  In  this  way  the  courtesies  of  table  conduct  and  social  life  become 
a  pai-t  of  the  regxilar  student  life. 

The  Out-of-Dormitory  Accommodations  for  Men 

There  is  no  campus  dormitory  for  men.  But  the  citizens  in  Towson 
have  generously  opened  their  homes,  and  as  a  result  students  are  placed 
in  most  comfortable  boarding  houses.  This  arrangement  is  followed  in  all 
college  towns  where  enrollment  exceeds  dormitory  capacity.  A  list  of 
available   rooms    is   furnished   to   parents   upon   request,    and   the   Towson 
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boarding  students  will  assume  responsibility  for  renting  and  paying  for 
rooms  during  the  school  year.  Such  students,  living  in  Towson  homes,  pay 
$72  per  year  to  the  school  for  meals  and  laundry  and  approximately  $3 
a  week  to  the  Towson  hostess.  It  costs  about  $12  more  to  room  in  Towson 
than  in  the  dormitory  because  the  hostesses  must  be  paid  for  their  rooms 
during  the  Christmas  and  Easter  holiday  periods. 

Dormitory  Policy  for  Entrance  and  Withdrawal  of 
Baltimore  City  Students  Made  in  1928-1929 

City  students  living  at  a  distance  which  necessitates  the  taking  of 
three  cars  to  reach  the  school,  or  two  cars  with  a  walk  of  a  city  block 
between  transfers,  after  approval  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  may 
reserve  rooms  in  the  dormitory.  Other  city  students  may  apply  for  ad- 
mission to  the  dormitory,  and,  if  space  permits,  will  be  gladly  received. 
Last  year  we  admitted  all  city  students  who  requested  boarding  accommo- 
dations and  shall  continue  to  do  this  unless  the  county  enrollment  grows 
so  large  that  the  number  of  rooms  will  not  permit  us  to  pursue  the  policy. 

City  students  who  enter  the  dormitory  \vill  be  expected  to  remain  for 
the  entire  school  year  and  not  change  their  status  to  that  of  day  students 
at  the  end  of  any  term.  Only  City  Seniors  in  practice  may  transfer  to  their 
homes  during  the  term  of  teaching. 

Dormitory  Policy  for  County  Boarding  Students 

County  students  who  have  reserved  a  room  and  have  entered  the 
dormitory  must  hold  their  reservations  for  the  year  unless  withdrawing 
because  of  weak  scholarship  or  ill  health.  They  may  not  withdraw  to 
become  day  students,  except  for  change  of  residence. 

County  or  city  students  entering  the  dormitory  after  October  1,  will 
be  expected  to  remain  for  the  entire  school  year. 

County  students  may  not  board  in  Towson  unless  the  dormitory  is 
filled  to  capacity,  in  which  case  the  school  will  place  students  in  homes  of 
hostesses  affiliated  with  the  school  and  \mder  stipervision  of  the  school. 

Supervision  of  Students 

(The    term,    "Resident    Student"    includes    all    dormitory    and    Towson    boarding    students). 

The  regular  hours  of  the  school  day  are  from  9.00  A.  M.  to  5.00  P.  M. 
Day  students  upon  completing,  each  day,  any  assignment  they  may  have 
after  3.00  P.  M.  are  free  to  leave  for  their  homes,  and  the  school  is  held 
for  no  further  responsibility  toward  them. 

Day  students  are  expected  to  abide  by  the  rule  that  they  will  not  accept 
automobile  rides  with  strangers  en  route  to  and  from,  the  school. 

Over  the  resident  students,  the  instructors,  the  officers  of  the  dormi- 
tories and  the  hostesses  in  the  Towson  boarding  homes  exercise  the  cus- 
tomary residence  hall  supervision  and  guidance,  so  that  parents  may  feel 
assured  that  their  daughters  and  sons  are  in  the  hands  of  careful,  respon- 
sible and  experienced  institutional  directors.  To  this  end  the  hours  of  the 
day  outside  of  school  hours  are  systematically  arranged  in  a  program  of 
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recreation  and  study  or  other  appropriate  duties,  efforts  being  made  to 
have  every  student  interested  to  a  proper  extent  in  recreation  and  social 
activities  as  the  needful  supplement  to  study  and  recitation. 

Because  these  social  and  recreative  activities  among  students  them- 
selves, added  to  the  serious  progi'am  of  studies  assigned  each  class,  are 
considered  sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  time  of  everyone  in  the  dormi- 
tories, visits  of  outside  persons  are  not  encouraged  'on  school  days  or 
nights.  Visitors  are,  however,  received  on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings, 
and  Sunday  afternoons;  but  students  must  register  their  visitors,  so  that 
whenever  it  seems  desirable,  parents  may  be  informed  of  the  guests  their 
sons  and  daughters  are  entertaining. 

A  printed  form  concerning  week-end  privileges  is  filled  out  by  the 
parents.  Parents  are  earnestly  requested  not  to  ash  for  week-end  home 
privileges  for  their  sons  and  daughters  oftener  than  once  a  month. 

Social  functions,  such  as  class  entertainments,  teas,  receptions  and 
dances,  are  planned  for  all  students  under  faculty  chaperonage  as  a 
valuable  means  of  promoting  the  education  of  the  students  in  their  social 
life,  a  very  necessary  element  in  the  future  teacher's  equipment. 

Attention  to  the  religious  interest  of  the  students  is  given  in  the  form 
of  regular,  but  voluntary,  chapel  exercises  in  the  school  and  Sunday  vesper 
services  in  the  dormitory.  Cordial  co-operation  is  sought  between  the  school 
and  the  ministers  of  the  various  churches  in  Towson  and  Baltimore,  so  as 
to  encourage  the  boarding  students  to  attend  regularly  the  church  and 
Sunday  school  service  of  their  choice. 

There  is  an  active  Y.  W.  iC.  A.  organization  among  the  students. 

The  dormitory  is  managed  partly  through  a  student  government  or- 
ganization which  is  an  interesting  development  of  the  last  six  years. 

COST  AND  DORMITORY  REQUIREMENTS 
For  Boarding  Students 

To  encourage  capable  and  ambitious  young  women  and  men  to  enter 
the  profession  of  teaching  and  devote  som.e  years,  if  not  a  life  time  to 
service  in  public  schools,  the  State  offers  all  the  advantages  of  the  splendid 
Towson  plant,  free  of  any  tuition  fee.  All  students  who  now  enter  are 
classed  as  scholarship  students,  since  any  worthy  Maryland  student,  duly 
certified  through  scholarship  and  character  as  prepared  to  undertake 
Normal  School  work,  may  obtain  admission  to  the  school  simply  by  agree- 
ing to  the  obligation  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Maryland  for  at  least 
two  years  after  graduation.  The  entrance  requirement  is  16  points  of 
high  school  credit  and  an  average  of  scholarship  of  college  grade  (60%  A 
and  B  grades  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  and  40%  C  grades) , 
plus  the  recommendation  of  the  principal.  Any  other  studdent  not  so 
qualified  may  request  admission;  he  will  then  be  submitted  to  an  examina- 
tion; if  he  passes  the  examination  he  will  be  admitted  on  probation. 

Dormitory  students  admitted  to  rooms  in  the  residence  halls  are  given 
'room,  board  and  laundry,  and  personal  care  at  the  rate  of  only  $5.00  per 
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week.  This  charge  for  the  scholastic  year  of  36  weeks  amounts  to^  $180.00, 
payable  in  two  equal  installments  in  advance,  $90.00  on  the  opening  day 
in  September  and  $90.00  on  February  1.  In  addition  to  this,  four  fees,  to 
be  paid  every  year,  are  required:  A  $5.00  registration  fee,  a  $5.00  labora- 
toi-y  fee,  and  a  $5.00  health  fee,  and  a  $5.00  library  service  fee.  A  $5.00 
breakage  fee  also  is  deposited  by  each  student  but  this  fee  is  refunded 
when  the  student  completes  the  course  if  no  breakage  is  charged  against 
the  student. 

Health  Fee 

The  $5.00  health  fee  is  really  a  health  insurance  expedient,  for  by 
this  fee  the  health  of  the  student  will  be  carefully  safeguarded.  In  order 
to  discover  remediable,  as  well  as  serious  physical  defects,  every  student 
is  given  a  thorough  physical  examination  upon  entrance  and  parents  are 
notified  about  the  results  of  these  examinations.  A  second  thorough  ex- 
amination is  given  during  the  Senior  Year.  A  student  is  expected  to 
correct  defects  immediately  after  entering  the  school.  Such  defects  are 
dental  caries  and  the  need  for  eye  glasses.  We  aim  to  produce  healthy 
bodies  as  well  as  trained  minds.  A  physician  and  a  trained  nurse  are 
regularly  employed  as  full-time  members  of  the  staff,  and  doctor's  bills 
for  petty  ailments  as  met  from  tliis  fund.  If,  however,  a  student  is 
ill  enough  to  be  sent  to  a  hospital,  to  need  X-ray  or  special  treatments, 
the  school  does  not  assume  responsibility  for  such  expenses.  If  a  casualty 
occurs  on  the  athletic  field  or  in  any  of  the  physical  education  classes  the 
school  cannot  assume  responsibility  for  hospital  bills.  However,  the  school 
pledges  itself  to  assume  all  responsibility  that  can  be  met  through  infirmary 
service.  All  contagious  disease  cases  are  sent  immediately  to  Sydenham 
Hospital  or  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  after  parents  have  been  consulted.! 

Library  Service  Fee 

During  the  past  four  years,  the  service  of  the  library  has  quadrupled. 
It  affords  to  students  not  only  a  storehouse  of  books,  but  a  laboratory  of 
tools  and  equipment  for  teaching  and  working  out  their  special  problems. 
A.  unique  library  service  such  as  this  school  offers,  dealing  with  books, 
magazines,  pamphlets,  pictures,  illustrative  material,  and  music  records, 
requires  special  aid  and  equipment.  Accordingly,  a  fee  for  library  service, 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  laboratory  fee,  is  being  charged  to  each 
student.  Text  books  are  furnished  free. 

Breakage  Fee 

A  breakage  or  property  deposit  of  $5.00  is  required  of  all  students. 
This  will  be  refunded  immediately  after  graduation  if  the  student  has  not 
broken  or  destroyed  any  of  the  school  or  dormitory  furniture  or  furnish- 
ings. If  there  are  charges  against  a  student  the  costs  will  be  deducted 
from  the  breakage  fee  and  the  balance  refunded.  If  costs  exceed  the  break- 
age fee  an  extra  bill  will  be  sent  to  the  parents. 
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Room  Reservation  Fee 

A  room  reservation  fee  of  $10.00  is  required  each  year  of  all  applicants 
who  desire  to  board  at  the  school.  This  fee  is  deducted  from  the  fixed 
charges  upon  entrance. 

Cost  for  Day  Students 

Day  students  will  pay  only  the  four  fees:  registration,  laboratory, 
library  service,  and  health.  They  will  deposit  the  breakage  fee,  which  will 
be  refunded  at  the  end  of  their  three  years'  stay,  just  as  is  done  in  the  case 
of  the  boarding  students,  if  no  damages  are  charged  to  the  student. 

Day  students  can  obtain  wholesome  hot  lunches  in  the  school  cafeteria. 

Cost  and  Boarding  for  Out-of-State  Students 

Students  residing  out  of  the  State  of  Maryland  may  enter  the  Normal 
School  upon  presentation  of  their  required  high  school  credits  and  receive 
free  tuition  provided  they  pledge  to  teach  two  years  in  the  State  after 
graduating  from  the  school.  It  is,  however,  necessary,  now  that  the  course 
has  been  increased  to  three  years,  that  a  bond  be  furnished  to  the  amount 
of  $900,  which  will  be  returned  when  the  pledge  to  teach  the  two  years 
has  been  fulfilled.  This  $900  represents  the  difference  between  the  amount 
the  student  pays  and  partial  cost  per  student,  for  the  actual  cost  is  greater 
than  $500  per  year,  but  the  State  is  liberal  and  the  $300  per  year  the 
bonded  student  gives  collateral  for,  assures  the  State  that  it  will  not  lose 
this  amount  in  case  the  pledge  is  broken.  The  Fidelity  Bonding  Company 
attends  to  this  matter  for  the  school,  and  for  its  services  the  student  pays 
$10  a  year  for  five  years — the  three  years  the  student  attends  the  school 
and  the  two  years  he  or  she  teaches  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  A  student 
may  bond  herself  by  years — $300  for  the  first  year;  $300  for  the  second 
year;  and  $300  for  the  third  year  making  a  total  of  $900  for  the  three 
years.  A  bond  in  proper  form  from  any  reputable  bonding  company  will 
be  accepted  for  out-of-State  students.  The  money  does  not  necessarily  have 
to  be  paid  in  cash,  but  the  security  offered  must  be  negotiable.  No  real 
estate  collateral  is  accepted.  This  bond  must  be  arranged  for  before  the 
end  of  the  first  week  of  school.  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Hatch,  agent  for  the  Fidelity 
Bonding  Company,  Towson,  Maryland,  will  be  glad  to  furnish  any  further 
information  that  may  be  desired. 

What  to  Bring  With  You 

Every  student  must  furnish  for  personal  use:  a  fountain  pen  or  an 
ink  pencil;  towels;  toilet  soaps;  bureau  scarfs;  a  quilted  pad  for  the  bed, 
size  72  in.  by  30  in.  (these  can  be  purchased  in  the  School  Book  Shop)  ; 
one  pair  of  blankets;  and  one  heavy  sweater  to  prevent  colds  during  the 
winter  months  when  students  travel  between  buildings.  Each  student  should 
also  bring  two  laundry  bags,  two  tumblers,  two  spoons,  and  six  table 
napkins. 
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Athletic  Uiiiforms  for  Women  Students 

The  required  girl's  uniform  for  athletics  for  members  of  Class  of  1932 
is:  Two  all-white  middy  blouses,  a  black  tie,  a  pair  of  black  bloom^ers, 
black  stockings  (not  silk  but  lisle  or  cotton)  and  white  tennis  shoes 
(sneakers). 

Members  of  the  Freshman  Class,  September,  1^31,  will  be  required 
to  purchase  two  special  gymnasium  suits,  ordered  through  the  Book  Shop 
on  the  campus.  The  uniform  is  a  one-piece  washable  suit  and  is  to  be  worn 
with  low,  white  tennis  shoes  and  long,  tan  cotton  hose.  The  cost  is  $1.80 
for  each  uniform. 

Knickers  may  not  be  worn  for  athletic  work.  Each  student  must  be 
provided  with  shoes  and  rubbers  or  high  arctics  so  as  to  be  properly  pro- 
tected for  bad  weather.  Bloomers  must  not  be  worn  in  any  classroom  other 
than  in  the  gymnasium. 

Regulations  for  Athletic  Equipment  for  Men 

Each  man  is  required: 

1.  To  purchase  a  regulation  uniform  consisting  of  long  trousers,  sleeveless 
jersey,  long-sleeved  jersey,  socks  and  suitable  footwear  for  indoor  and 
outdoor  activities.  Do  not  buy  a  uniform  until  the  official  regulations 
are  released.  (The  uniform  regulation  does  not  apply  to  seniors.) 

2.  To  pay  a  laundry  fee  of  $1.00  for  the  care  of  athletic  equipment 
throughout  the  year. 

3.  To  turn  in  the  athletic  costume  (class  uniform  or  athletic  suit)  on  the 
last  Friday  of  each  month  (beginning  the  last  Friday  in  October)  and 
to  wear  freshly  laundered  athletic  uniforms  on  the  following  Wednesday. 
Responsibility  for  collection  and  distribution: 

a.  Varsity  teams — student  managers. 

b.  Physical  Education  I — section  chairmen  and  assistants. 

4.  To  buy  name  tags  and  to  have  these  tags  attached  to  all  athletic 
costumes.  This  is  essential  for  efficient  collection  and  distribution. 

5.  To   secure   a   locker   in   the   Barracks   and   also   in   the    Administration 

Building. 

6.  To  be  responsible  for  all  athletic  equipment  issued  to  him.  (Special 
caution  must  be  observed  in  the  care  of  towels,  athletic  uniforms,  balls, 
bats,  etc.)  This  equipment  is  very  expensive  and  loss  of  same  will  be 
charged  to  your  breakage  fee. 

Each  student  will  be  furnished  with  one  new  electric  bulb  for  the  room 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year — these  must  be  replaced  when  burned  out.  No 
electric  stoves,  curlers  or  electrical  appliances  are  permitted.  Gas-jets  on 
each  dormitory  floor  are  provided  for  the  heating  of  curling  irons  and  a 
self-service  hair-dressing  room  and  a  students'  laundry  are  fully  and  con- 
veniently equipped,  and  located  on  the  lower  floor  of  Newell  Hall.  No  cook- 
ing is  allowed  in  students'  rooms.  Neither  is  laundering  allowed  in  rooms — 
'  it  must  be  done  in  the  students'  laundry.  A  charge  of  $1.00  is  made  to  all 
boarding  students  for  the  use  of  this  laundry. 
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Women  students  are  allowed  the  following  pieces  of  laundry  each  week : 
2  sets  of  iinderwear;  2  brassiers;  2  slips;  1  athletic  suit;  1  gown  or 
pajamas;  2  towels;  1  wash  cloth;  2  table  napkins.  Stockings  and  handker- 
chiefs will  not  be  laundered  in  the  main  laundry.  No  substitutions  may  be 
made  in  this  list. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  laundry  allowed  to  men  students  per  week: 
2  pieces  of  underwear ;  2  pairs  of  socks ;  6  handkerchiefs ;  3  towels ;  8  shirts ; 
6  soft  collars;  2  pairs  of  pajamas;  1  wash  cloth. 

All  extra  laundry  must  be  paid  for  at  commercial  rates. 

Woven  laundry  markers  of  a  standard  make,  with  student's  name, 
must  be  attached  to  all  articles.  These  may  be  purchased  from  any  depart- 
ment store.  All  students  are  responsible  for  securing  these  and  attaching 
them  to  their  garments  before  coming  to  the  school. 

Men  students  wear  their  coats  for  all  classroom  recitations  and  in 
the  dining  room;  sweaters  may  be  worn  only  on  the  athletic  field  and 
campus  and  in  the  men's  own  rooms,  except  that  on  Saturday  morning 
sweaters  are  permitted  in  the  dining  room. 

What  Not  to  Bring  With  You 

No  boarding  student  will  he  permitted  to  house  a  personally  owned  or 
borrowed  automobile  on  the  campus  or  in  Towson  for  his  or  her  permanent 
use.  This  regulation  applies  also  to  week-ends.  Motorcycles  coTne  under  the 
same  ruling.  They  are  not  permitted. 

LOAN  SCHOLARSHIPS 

"Borrowing  for  an  Education  is  a  Good  Investment." 
There  are  a  number  of  loan  scholarships  which  are  available  to  students 
whose  credentials  are  satisfactory.  The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan  Scholar- 
ship Fund  was  established  by  the  Alumni  of  the  school  in  memory  of  Sarah 
E.  Richmond,  for  55  years  connected  with  the  school  as  student,  teacher, 
principal,  and  dean  of  women.  The  Reese  Arnold  Memorial  Loan  Scholar- 
ship, the  Lillian  Jackson  Memorial  Loan  Scholarship,  and  the  Esther  Sheel 
Memorial  Loan  Scholarship  (class  of  1927)  were  established  by  the  students 
of  the  school  in  memory  of  classmates  who  died.  The  Normal  Loan  Scholar- 
ship and  the  Pestalozzi  Loan  Scholarship  were  established  by  the  Normal 
and  Pestalozzi  Societies,  and  the  Class  of  1925  Loan  Scholarship  was  a  gift 
from  the  Senior  Class  of  that  year.  The  Carpenter  Memorial  Loan  Scholar- 
ships, preferably  for  men,  were  established  by  Mrs.  John  Carpenter,  of 
Wellsville,  New  York,  in  honor  of  her  husband  who  was  greatly  interested 
in  teacher-training. 

The  Washington  County  Unit  of  the  Alumni  Association  gave  in  May, 
1929,  $100.00  to  the  loan  funds  as  a  permanent  scholarship.  This  Unit  had 
already  lent  this  money  to  one  of  our  most  promising  graduates  and  when 
it  was  repaid  the  $100.00  was  turned  back  to  the  school  to  lend  again  to 
some  deserving  applicant,  preferably  a  Washington  County  high  school 
graduate. 
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A  student  requesting  a  loan  from  any  of  the  scholarship  funds  should 
apply  for  an  application  form.  It  will  be  necessary  for  such  an  applicant 
to  show  evidence  that  the  loan  is  a  real  necessity  in  order  that  he  or  she 
may  become  a  student  of  the  school.  In  addition  to  certain  letters  of  recom- 
mendation which  must  be  filed  with  the  application  form,  the  scholastic 
standing  of  the  student  in  high  school  is  also  given  careful  consideration. 
The  loans  are  made  at  5%  interest  and  must  be  repaid  in  two  installments 
after  graduation  and  during  the  first  two  years  of  teaching  employment. 

The  funds  are  as  follows: 

Name  Amount 

1.  The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund. _ _ $5,000.00 

2.  The  Lillian  Jackson  Memorial  Loan  Fund _ _....        50.00 

3.  The  Carpenter  Memorial  Loan  Fund. _._ _ 402.00 

4.  Class  of  1925  Loan  Fund „._ _ 90.00 

5.  The  Reese  Arnold  Memorial  Loan  Fund _ 100.00 

6.  The  Martha  Richmond  Junior  Loan  Fund 180.00 

7.  The  Normal  Literary  Society  Loan  Fund 

( Class    of    1925 ) „.„ _._ 100.00 

8.  Pestalozzi  Loan  Fund   (Class  of  1926) _ 100.00 

9.  General    Scholarship   Fund _..      175.00 

10.  Esther  Sheel  Memorial  Loan  Fund. _ 500.00 

11.  Washington  County  Alumni  Unit _ _ 100.00 

12.  Eunice  K.  Crabtree  Loan  Fund  (Gift  of  Class  of  1931) 200.00 

Summary  of  Fees 

Registration  fee   (required  of  all  students) _ $5.00  per  year 

Laboratory  fee  (required  of  all  students) _ $5. 00  per  year 

Health  fee  (required  of  all  students) _ $5. 00  per  year 

Library  Service  fee  (required  of  all  students) $5. 00  per  year 

Piano,  other  instruments  or  vocal  instruction Fee  named  upon  request 

Practice  fee  for  use  of  piano  (for  special  music  student) $10.00  per  year 

Students'  Service  Room  and  Laundry $1.00  per  year 

Special  Laundry  Fee  for  Men's  Athletic  Uniforms _ $1.00  per  year 

Board  in  the  Dormitories „ $180.00  per  year 

Rooms  in  Towson  (students  rooming  in  the  town  pay  $72.00  to  the  school 

for  meals  and  laundry  and  $3.00  per  week  for  room  in  a  Towson 

home.) 
Property-damage  deposit,  to  be  refunded   at   end  of   Senior 

year  if  no  breakage  is  charged  to  the  student   (required 

of  all  students) _ $5.00 

REFUNDS 

As  a  basis  for  making  refunds  to  students  who  withdraw,  the  following 
plan  became  effective  September,  1927: 

Day  Students 

1.  Day  students  who  withdraw  between  the  opening  of  school  and 
October  1,  shall  have  refunded  all  fees  except  the  registration  fee. 
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2.  Day  students  who  withdraw  on  their  own  or  guardian's  initiative 
after  October  1,  shall  receive  no  refund  of  fees. 

3.  Day  students  who  withdraw  at  the  request  of  the  school  after 
October  1,  shall  receive  no  refund  of  fees. 

Resident  Students 

1.  Resident  students  who  withdraw  before  October  1,  shall  have  re- 
funded all  fees  except  the  registration  fee;  and  shall  have  refunded  also 
the  amount  paid  for  board,  minus  the  board  for  one  week  more  than  the 
number  of  weeks  actually  spent  in  the  school. 

2.  Resident  students  who  withdraw  on  th&ir  own  or  gtuirdian's  initia- 
tive after  October  1,  shall  receive  no  refund  of  fees,  and  will  be  charged 
for  board  by  terms,  i.e.,  either  for  one  term,  or  two  terms,  or  three  terms, 
according  to  the  time  of  withdrawal.  Fractions  of  a  term  will,  therefore, 
be  counted  as  full  terms.  Parents  should  be  careful  to  notify  the  school 
as  soon  as  they  know  when  a  student  is  to  be  withdrawn;  it  is  to  their 
own  financial  advantage. 

3.  Resident  students  who  withdraw  at  the  request  of  the  school  after 
October  1,  shall  be  refunded  the  amount  paid  for  board,  minus  the  board 
for  one  week  more  than  the  number  of  weeks  actually  spent  in  the  school. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Blank  applications  for  admission  will  be  furnished  upon  request.  Such 
blanks  should  be  filled  out  and  sent  to  the  school  well  in  advance  of  the 
student's  coming,  so  that  the  reply  from  the  school  can  inform  the  student 
as  to  the  entrance  requirements  and  the  assigned  dormitory  reservation. 
If,  after  a  boarding  student  has  been  given  a  room  assig-nment  in  one  of 
the  resident  halls,  or  in  the  Town  of  Towson,  circumstances  arise  to  pre- 
vent the  student  from  attending  Normal,  that  fact  should  be  immediately 
communicated  to  the  school,  so  that  the  room  reservation  thus  surrendered 
may  be  available  for  another  student.  A  room  deposit  of  ten  dollars  ($10.00) 
is  required.  This  amount  is  deducted  from  the  fixed  charges  upon  registra- 
tion or  returned  to  the  student  if  the  student  cancels  his  reservation  before 
September  first. 

Age  at  Entrance 

The  following  ruling,  known  as  By-Law  49,  was  passed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  at  a  meeting  in  September,  1925: 

"No  student  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Junior  Class  in  any  Maryland 
State  Normal  School  who  will  not  be  16  years  of  age  by  the  following 
December  31." 

Status  of  Married  Women  Who  Request  Admission 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  at  a  meeting  in  the  Spring  of  1928, 
indicated  that  mari*ied  women  who  have  not  been  employed  as  regular 
teachers  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  State  Nornial  Schools  without 
special  permission  from  the  Board. 
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Additional  Information 

Additional  information  and  answers  to  particular  questions  that 
students  or  parents  may  wish  to  ask  will  be  gladly  furnished. 

Address :     Lida  Lee  Tai.l,  Principal, 

The  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson, 

Towson  (Suburb  of  Baltimore),  Maryland. 

PROFESSIONAL  INFORMATION 
Admission  and  Classification 

A  new  note  in  the  history  of  the  school  was  reached  in  September, 
1&21,  when  the  school  accepted  only  graduates  from  an  approved  high 
school  course,  thereby  eliminating  the  teaching  of  high  school  work  at  the 
Normal  School.  Two  years  of  college  credit  was  formerly  granted  the  two- 
year  course  by  leading  universities  and  teachers'  colleges.  The  three-year 
course  here  will  lead  to  the  B.  S.  degree  in  education  and  more  credit  will 
be  given  for  it  yet  the  cost  of  a  four-year  college  education  is  considerably 
less  when  part  of  it  is  completed  at  the  Normal  School. 

Another  advance  was  made  in  1927  when  the  Legislature  passed  a 
bill  requiring  that  all  applicants  to  State  aided  institutions  in  Maryland 
must  secure  the  recommendation  of  the  high  school  principal.  The  scholar- 
ship standard  set  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  this  recommendation 
is  a  record  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  of  not  less  than  sixty  per 
cent.  (60%)  "A"  and  "B"  grades  and  forty  per  cent.  (40%)  "C"  grades. 
Applicants  who  do  not  secure  this  record  and  hence  are  not  recommended, 
may  be  admitted  on  probation  after  an  entrance  examination.  No  student 
is  admitted  who  has  failed  a  course  at  any  other  institution  subsequent  to 
high  school  graduation. 

The  Two- Year  Course  students  (This  group  graduates  in  June,  1932) 
have  their  years  designated  as  Junior  Year  and  Senior  Year. 

The  Three-Year  Course  students  (This  group  enters  in  September, 
1931)  have  their  years  designated  as  Freshman  Year,  Junior  Year,  and 
Senior  Year. 

STATE  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 

Upon  receiving  the  diploma  of  graduation  from  either  the  two  or  three- 
year  curriculum  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  Schools,  the  graduate  is 
immediately  awarded  the  State  elementary  school  teacher's  certificate  of 
the  first  grade.  This  certificate  is  valid  for  service  in  any  school  in  the 
counties  of  the  State  for  three  years,  and  it  is  renewable  upon  evidence 
of  successful  experience  and  professional  spirit. 

The  graduates  registered  from  Baltimore  City  also  are  entitled  to 
receive  the  State's  elementary  school  teacher's  certificate  of  the  first  grade; 
and  in  addition,  must  take  the  city  professional  examinations  which  admit 
them  to  teach  in  the  elementary  grades  of  the  Baltimore  City  School  Sys- 
tem. This  plan  is  a  part  of  the  City  Charter  and  dates  back  to  1898. 
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COLLEGE  CREDITS 

Graduates  of  the  two-year  Normal  Course,  based  as  it  is  upon  sixteen 
points  of  high  school  credit  and  the  principal's  recommendation  that  the 
student  is  of  college  grade,  will,  when  matriculating  for  the  B.  S.  degree 
in  Education,  be  given  credit  by  the  leading  Teachers'  Colleges  in  the 
country — Johns  Hopkins  University,  Columbia  University,  the  University 
of  Maryland,  and  many  other  Teachers'  Colleges.  In  all  such  cases  the 
university  requires  the  right  to  examine  the  record  of  the  student,  and  will 
grant  full  credit  if  the  record  for  scholastic  attainment  is  an  acceptable  one. 

Graduates  of  the  three-year  normal  school  course  may  be  given  three 
years  of  credit  at  some  universities,  but  certainly  will  be  given  two  and 
half  years  of  credit  at  Columbia  University  and  several  others.  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  the  University  of  Maryland  will  give  credit  ac- 
cording to  the  individual  record  of  each  student  who  requests  matriculation. 

GRADING 

Grades  are  designated  by  the  following  symbols:  A,  B,  C-1-,  C,  C — , 
D,  F.  "D"  gi'ade  is  the  lowest  passing  mark,  yet  is  considered  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  "F"  is  a  failure,  which  means  a  complete  take-over  of  the  course 
so  marked.  The  scholarship  committee  may  recommend  that  too  many  D 
grades  shall  be  counted  cause  for  withdrawal. 

Any  student  receiving  more  than  two  failures  during  any  one  term 
will  be  dropped  from  the  school,  and  any  student  adding  a  failure  to  two 
failures  made  during  a  preceding  term  may  be  required  to  attend  the 
school  longer  than  two  years  to  complete  the  course. 

REGULATIONS  REGARDING  ABSENCES  AND  TARDINESS 

Students  are  asked  to  familiarize  themselves  promptly  with  the  rules 
of  this  school  regarding  attendance  and  punctuality. 

Tardiness : 

1.  Entering  classroom  after  ringing  of  final  bell. 

2.  Failure  to  turn  in  excuses  promptly. 

Absence : 

1.  Absence  from  the  school  for  a  day  or  more. 
*2.  Absence  from  one  or  more  classes  or  from  assembly  on  days 
when  the  student  is  present  in  the  school. 

3.  Absence  due  to  prolonged  illness.  (In  such  cases  the  school  must 
be  notified  as  soon  as  possible.) 

4.  Absence  immediately  preceding  a  holiday  or  absence  or  tardi- 
nesses immediately  following  a  holiday  will  count  doubly 
against  the  student's  record. 

At  a  prominent  place  in  the  Registrar's  office  may  be  found  excuse 
blanks  for  absences   and  tardinesses.   Students  who  have  been  absent   or 


*  Note :    This  type  of  absence  is   not  to  be  tolerated.   Self-excuse  in  this  case   must  be 
accompanied  by  a  personal  note  from  the  principal  or  the  school  physician. 
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tardy  according  to  the  above  classifications  must  obtain  a  proper  form  and 
state  clearly  the  reason  for  such  absence  or  tardiness  thereon.  Failure  to 
turn  in  excuses  promptly  at  the  Registrar's  office  may  constitute  one  or 
two  additional  tardinesses,  depending  upon  the  degree  of  the  delayed  excuse. 
("Promptly"  means,  in  the  cases  of  absence,  the  day  of  returning  to  the 
school;  in  the  case  of  tardiness,  the  day  on  which  the  tardiness  occurs.) 

Students  whose  records  begin  tq  show  poor  attendance  or  lack  of 
punctuality  will  be  promptly  warned  by  the  Registrar  that  no  further 
absence  or  tardiness  may  occur.  Failure  to  heed  this  warning  will  constitute 
a  serious  breach  of  school  ethics  and  will  be  dealt  with  seriously  by  the 
Scholarship  Committee  of  the  Faculty. 

THE  CURRICULA  OFFERED 

The  dominant  aim  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School  is  the  prep- 
aration of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  public  school  system. 
To  this  end  the  following  principles  indicate  the  general  plan  upon  which 
the  course  of  study  is  based: 

1.  The  definite  field  work  of  this  school  is  the  training  of  teachers  for 
the  elementary  schools.  To  graduate  as  a  teacher  for  the  elementary  schools 
indicates  a  high  professional  and  academic  outlook  as  well  as  ability  for 
social  and  civic  leadership. 

2.  Courses  are  so  planned  as  to  make  a  definite  contribution  to  the 
training  of  teachers  in  a  way  that  will  lead  on  to  recognition  for  college 
credit  in  the  leading  Teachers'  Colleges  of  the  country. 

3.  The  objective  of  all  the  courses  is  participation  in  the  actual  work 
of  teaching. 

4.  The  two-year  course  provides  for  differentiated  curricula  leading  to 
specialization  in  grade  and  rural  positions.  These  differentiated  courses 
follow  phases  of  participation  throughout  the  Junior  year. 

5.  The  three-year  course  makes  no  provision  for  differentiation  except 
in  the  student  teaching  offerings.  In  addition  to  Introduction  to  Teaching 
and  Freshman  Participation,  there  will  be  two  nine-week  teaching  ex- 
periences— one  will  be  spent  in  a  primary  grade  room — first,  second  or 
third  grade;  the  second  in  an  upper  grade  room — fourth,  fifth,  sixth  or 
seventh  grade.  The  year  will  be  divided  into  semesters  rather  than  terms. 

6.  The  two-year  Curricula  are  differentiated  into  three  courses,  all 
leading  to  the  regular  diploma  of  graduation  from  the  Maryland  State 
Normal  School  at  Towson,  which  secures  the  State  elementary  school 
teacher's  certificate  of  the  first  grade.  An  essential  feature  of  each  cur- 
riculum is  the  division  of  the  school  year  into  tM\ee  terms,  the  first  or 
Autumn  term,  the  second  or  Winter  term,  and  the  third  or  Spring  term; 
and  the  organization  of  the  work  so  that  every  student  has  (1)  a  twelve 
weeks'  course  in  Introduction  to  Teaching,  which  is  given  to  all  entering 
students  during  their  first  term,  as  a  survey  course  which  discloses  to  them 
what  the  profession  of  teaching  really  is;  (2)  a  two  v>reeks'  course  in  par- 
ticipation given  during  the  second  or  third  term  in  the  Junior  year;  and 
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(3)  a  twelve  weeks'  course  in  student  teaching  in  the  Senior  year.  One- 
third  of  the  Senior  Class  each  term  will  be  assigned  to  intensive  teaching 
in  the  40  Training  Centers  provided  through  the  courtesy  and  co-operation 
of  the  Baltimore  City  Board  of  Education,  the  Baltimore  County  Board 
of  Education,  the  Harford  County  Board  of  Education  and  the  Anne 
Arundel  County  Board  of  Education.  The  three  courses  offered  are: 

The  Rural  School  Curriculum; 

The  Curriculum  for  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades; 

The  Curriculum  for  the  Intermediate  Grades. 
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THE  TWO  YEAR  CURRICULA 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


TERM  I. 

Periods 
Subjects :  Per  Week 

Teaching   I    (Introduction   to 

Teaching) 3 

Ed.   Psychology  I _ 2 

Biology  or  Elementary 

Science - 4 

English    1 3 

History    1 3 

Art   I 3 

Music    I - 2 

Athletics    2 


22 


TERM  II. 


Subjects : 

*Teaching  II 

Ed.  Psychology  II 

English  II 

Geography  I 

Health  Education  II. 

Mathematics   I 

Art    II 

Music    II 

Athletics 


Periods 
Per  Weefe 
3 


21 


TERM  III. 

Periods 
Subjects :  Per  Week 

Ed.  Psychology  III 2 

Ed.  Measurements _.... 2 

English  III 3 

Geography  II 3 

Health  Education  1 3 

History  II 2 

Music    III 2 

Penmanship  _ 2 

Athletics  _ - 2 


21 


*  Teaching  II  is  also  known  as  Junior  Participation.  Here  the  student  has  oppor- 
tunities to  practice  in  both  primary  and  intermediate  grades  in  order  to  decide  upon  his  or 
her  real  aptitude  for  teaching  children. 

Note:  There  is  practically  no  differentiation  in  the  Junior  year  for  either  Baltimore 
City  or  the  county  students  except  in  the  third  term,  when  groups  of  students  are  selected 
for  the  first  term  of  the  Senior  year  to  be  prepared  for  their  Teaching  III  experience 
(Senior  practice  term). 

Schedule  for  Juniors  who  are  to  teach  the  first  term  of  the  Senior  year: 


Intermediate  Course 

TERM  III. 

Periods 
Subjects :  Per  Week 

Ed.  Psychology  III 2 

Ed.  Measurements 2 

English  V 3 

Health   Education   1 3 

History  II 2 

Mathematics    II 3 

Mtisic    III 2 

Penmanship 2 

Athletics  2 


Kindergarten-Primary  Course 

TERM  III. 

Periods 
Subjects :  Per  Week 

Ed.  Psychology  III 2 

Ed.  Measurements 2 

K.-P.    Education „ 4 

English  V - 3 

Health  Education   1 3 

History  II 2 

Music  III 2 

Penmanship  — 2 

Athletics  - - - 2 


21 


22 
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Curriculum 


SENIOR  YEAR 
Kindergarten-Primary  Course 


TERM  I. 

Periods 
Subjects :  Per  Week 

*English  V 3 

Health  Education  III „ 3 

History  III ....._ 3 

Mathematics    II 3 

*K.-P.    Education 4 

Athletics _ 2 


18 


TERM   II. 

Teaching  and  Conferences 


TERM  III. 

Periods 
Subjects  :  Per  Week 

Hist,  and  Prin.  of  Ed _ 3 

English   IV 3 

Geography  III _ 3 

History  IV _ „...  3 

Music  rv 3 

Physical    Education. _ 3 

Athletics _ 2 


20 


Intermediate  Course 


TERM  I, 


Periods 
Per  Week 


Subjects : 

^English  V _.. 3 

Health  Education  III 3 

History  III _ 3 

^Mathematics    II 3 

Arts  III 3 

Athletics 2 


TERM  III. 

Periods 

Subjects :  Per  Week 

Hist,  and  Prin.  of  Ed 3 

English  IV „...._ 3 

Geography  III 3 

History    IV _ 3 

Music  IV 3 

Physical    Education 3 


17 

- ^ 

TERM  II. 

Teaching  and  Conferences 

20 

Rural  Course 

TERM   I. 

Periods 
ts :                                                      Per  Week          Subjects : 

TERM  III. 

Periods 
Per  Week 

Subjects 

fEnglish  V 3 

Health  Education  III 3 

History  III 3 

fMathematics    II 3 

Arts  III _ 3 

Rural   Life 2 

Athletics 2 


19 

TERM   II. 

Teaching  and  Conferences 


Hist,  and  Prin.  of  Ed 3 

English   IV 3 

Geogi'aphy  III _ _ 3 

History   IV 3 

Music  IV 3 

Physical    Education 3 

Athletics 2 


20 


*  Students  who  have  taught  the  first  term  take  English  III  in  place  of  English  V  and 
Geography  II,   or  another   subject,   in   place  of   Kindergarten-Primary  Education. 

t  Students  who  have  taught  the  fii-st  term  take  English  III  in  place  of  English  V  and 
Geography  II,  or  another  subject,   in  place  of   Mathematics  II. 
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TENTATIVE  THREE  YEAR  CURRICULUM 

Operative  for  Entering  Students,  September,  1931 

School  Laws:  1931,  ch.  163 

"There  shall  be  maintained  at  each  white  State  noi-mal  school  courses 
of  study  designed  for  the!  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  elementary 
schools,  and  requiring  for  graduation  a  total  of  not  less  than  three  years' 
work.  Said  courses  of  study  may  include  specialized  instruction  in  the 
practical  arts,  in  public  school  music,  and  in  such  other  special  fields  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  recommendation  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Graduation  from  a  standard  four-year 
high  school  course,  or  equivalent  preparation,  shall  be  required  for  admis- 
sion to  such  courses." 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

SEMESTER  I. 

Teaching    I. — Introduction    to    Teaching: 

A    Survey    of    a    Modem    Elementarj'- 

School.      (An   observation   and   discus- 
sion course) _..... 3  periods  per  week  for  12  weeks 

Penmanship   - 3        "         "        "       "      6 

The    World   Today   in    Social,    Industrial, 

Political  and  Commercial  Affairs 3        "         "        "       "   18 

The    World    Today   in   Science    (Physical 

and   Biological) _ 3        "         "        "       "   IS 

The  World  Today  in  Literature,  Art  and 

Music -..  3       "        "        "       "   18 

English     I. — Business     and     professional 

usage  including  library  instmction 3        "         "        "       "   18 


15 


SEMESTER  II. 


Educational  Psychology  I - - 3  periods  per  week  for  16  weeks 

Science    4        "         "        "       "  16  " 

History  I „.  3        "         "        "       "  16  " 

Health  Education  I „ 2        "         "        "       "  16  " 

Arts    I.    (inckiding    Fine,    Industrial    and 

Applied  Art) 2        "         "        "       "  16  " 

Geography  I „ _ 2       "        "       "       "  8  " 

History  II 2       "        "       "       "  8  " 

16 
Teaching   11.    (Participation) 2  weeks 
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Curriculum 


JUNIOR  YEAE 


SEMESTER  I. 


English  V. — Reading 3  periods  per  week  for  18  weeks 

English  III. — Children's  Literature 2        "         "        "       "   18 

Geography   II. _ 3        "         "        "       "   ^g 

Health  Education  II.  and  Social  Hygiene...  2        "         "        "       "   18 

Mathematics    1 3        "         "        «       "   ^g 

Music  I „ _ 2        "         "        "       "   18 


15 

SEMESTER  II,  First  Half. 

Materials  and  Techniques  of  Instruction 
in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education : 
The  Years  of  Special  Integration 4  periods  per  week  for    9  weeks 


History   III „ 3 

Geography    3 

English  II 3 

Music  II 3 


16 


SEMESTER  II,  Second  Half. 

Teaching    III 9  weeks 


SENIOR  YEAR 

SEMESTER  I,  First  Half. 

Educational   Psychology  II 3  periods  per  week  for    9  weeks 

History    IV _ 3        "         "        "       "      9       " 

Geography    IV 3        "         "        "       "     9       " 

Arts   II.    (including   Fine,  Industrial   and 

Applied  Art) _ 4        "         "        "       "     9       " 

Mathematics    II 3        "         "        "       "     9       " 


16 

SEMESTER  I,  Second  Half. 

Teaching    IV 9  weeks 

SEMESTER  II. 

Educational   Psychology  III 2  periods  per  week  for    9  weeks 


Rural    Life _ 3 

History  of  Education:    Modern  Trends  in 

Education  and  their  Historic  Origins 2 

English    IV 3 

Health  Education  III 3 

Educational    Measurements _ 3 

Music  III 3 

Physical   Education   II 2 

Arts  III.   (including  Fine,  Industrial  and 

Applied  Art) 3 

Elective „ .> 2 


18 
9 
9 
9 
9 

18 

9 
9 
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GETTING  TO  TOWSON 


The  Maryland  State  Normal  School  is  located  at  Towson,  the  county- 
seat  of  Baltimore  County,  which  is  a  short  distance  north  of  Baltimore 
City.  The  School  is  situated  on  the  York  Road,  along  which  runs  the 
Towson  trolley  line.  Students  arriving  in  Baltimore  by  railroad  or  steam- 
boat will  take  the  nearest  line  of  street  cars  transferring  to  the  Towson 
car,  whose  route  eastward  and  northward  to  Towson  is  along  Fayette 
street,  to  Holiday  street,  to  Hillen  street,  to  Greenmount  avenue,  to  York 
road,  to  the  Normal  School  grounds. 

From  Union  Station  (Pennsylvania  Railroad)  take  "No.  17,  Waverly" 
car;  ride  north;  transfer  at  York  road  and  Gorsuch  avenue  to  "No.  8, 
Towson"  car,  riding  north  until  the  school  grounds  are  reached. 

The  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  nans  directly  through  Towson, 
stopping  at  the  Towson  Station,  which  is  an  easy  walk  to  the  Normal 
School. 

Student's  baggage  can  be  handled  through  the  school  office,  by  special 
arrangement  with  a  local  expressman,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  Baltimore 
deliverjTTien  regularly  charge  for  baggage  to  Towson. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1932-1933 
Registration 

City  and  County  Freshman Wednesday,  September     7 

City  and  County  Juniors  and  Seniors Saturday,  September  10 

Regular  Schedule  of  Work  for  First  Semester 

All  Freshmen Thursday,  September    8 

All  Juniors  and  Seniors Monday,  September  12 

Dormitories  and  Towson  Homes  Open  for  Resident  Students 

Resident  Freshmen Wednesday,  September    7 

Resident  Juniors  and  Seniors Saturday,  September  10 

Elementary  School 

Registration . Friday,   September    9 

Regular  Work Monday,  September  12 

Thanksgiving  Holidays 

Wednesday  noon,  November  23,  to  Sunday,  November  27,  inclusive 

Regular  Schedule  Followed Monday,   November  28 

Carol  Singing Tuesday,  December  21 

Christmas  Holidays 

Thursday  noon,  December  22,  to  Monday,  January  2,  inclusive 

Regular  Schedule  Followed Tuesday,  January    3 

Foxinder's  Day  (celebrated  at  school,  Friday,  January  13) 

Sunday,  January  15 

First  Semester  Ends Friday,  January  27 

Second  Semester  Begins Monday,  January  30 

Washin^n's  Birthday  (celebrated  at  school)  Wednesday,  February  22 

Easter  Holidays 

Wednesday  noon,  April  12,  to  Monday,  April  17,  inclusive 

Regular  Schedule  Followed Tuesday,  April  18 

Professional  Examinations  for  City  Students 

Thursday,  May  25,  and  Friday,  May  26 

Second  Semester  Ends Wednesday,  June     7 

Elementary  School  Closes Friday,  June    9 

Commencement  Week 

State  Volley-Ball  Meet  (Auspices  of  Playground  Athletic  League) 

Visiting  Teams  Entertained,  June  8-10 

Alumni  Day  and  Dinner Saturday,  June  10 

Baccalaureate   Sermon Sunday,   June  11 

Class  Day Monday,  June  12 

Commencement,  11:00  A.  M Tuesday,  June  13 


First  Semester — End  of  first  half — Friday,  November  1 1 
End  of  second  half — Friday,  January  27 

Second  Semester — End  of  first  half — Friday,  March  31 

End  of  second  half — Wednesday,  June  7 
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FACULTY 
1932-1933 

Tall,  Lida  Lee Principal 

B.  S.,  Columbia  University;  Litt.  D.,  University  of  Maryland 

DowELL,  Anita  S Assistant  to  the  Principal,  Health  Education 

A.  B.,  Goucher  College;  A.  M.  and  Diploma  in  Health  Supervision, 
Columbia  University. 

Abercrombie,  Dr.  Anna  S. 

Resident  Physician  and  Instructor  in  Personal  Hygiene 
M.  D.,  Women's  Medical  College  of  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Bader,  Harriet  A History  and  Geography 

Diploma,  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana;  A.  B.,  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Bersch,  Mary  Cl.4rice, 

Introduction  to  Teaching ;  and,  Modern  Trends  in  Education  and 

Their  Historic  Origins 
Diploma,  State  Teachers  College,  Farmville,  Va.;  B.  S.,  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

BiRDSONG,  Nellie  W — Psychology 

Diploma,  Normal  School,  Richmond,  Va.;  B.  S.  and  A.  M., 
Columbia  University 

Blood,    Pearl ; Geography 

Diploma,  Brockport  Normal   School,  New  York;   A.  M., 
Columbia  University 

Brouwer,  Bernice  a Art 

Life  Certificate  and  A.  B.,  Western  State  Teachers  College, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan;   A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Brown,,  Stella  E Director  of  Rural  Practice 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.  S.  and 

A.  M.  and  Diploma  in  Elementary  School  Supervision,  and 

Diploma  for   Director   of   Training   School, 

Columbia  University 

Byerly,  Elizabeth  A Tests  and  Measurements,  and  Handwriting 

B.  S.,  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia,  Kansas;  A.  M.  and 
Diploma  as  Examiner  with  Educational  and  Mental  Tests, 
Columbia  University 

Cook,  Catherine  N Tests  and  Measurements 

A.  B.,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Virginia;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Cowan,  Helen  Irene History 

A.  B.,  Toronto  University;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Crabtree,  Eunice  K English 

A.  B.,  A.  M.,  George  Washington  University;  Ph.  D.,  in  Education, 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 


4  '  Faculty 

Daniels,   Elna Physical  Education 

A.  B.,  Barnard  College;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Jones  Hazel  L — Reading 

Diploma,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College;  Ph.  B.,  The  University 
of   Chicago. 

Kellicott,  Janet Health  Education  and  Individual  Gymnastics 

A.  B.,  Barnard  College. 

Keys,  Louesa  J Health  Education 

B.  S.,  Illinois  University;  A.  M.  and  Diploma  in  Teaching  of 
Household  Arts,  Columbia  University. 

MacDonald,  Hazel Music 

Public  School  Music  Diploma,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College;   B.  S., 
Columbia  University 

Medwedeff,  Minnie  V Biological  Sciences 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School;  A.  B.,  Goucher 

College;  A.  M.  and  Diploma  in  Science  Supervision, 

Columbia  University 

MiNNEGAN,  Donald Physical  Education  for  Men 

B.  Phys.  Ed.,  Springfield  College,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

MuNN,  Alice English 

B.  S.  and  Diploma  in  Elementary  Supervision, 
Columbia  University 

Neunsinger,  Marie  M Art 

Diploma,  Maryland  Institute,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Orcutt,  Eleanor  V Mathematics 

A.  B.,  Goucher  College. 

Osborn,  Mary  L Instructor  in  Library  Methods 

Diploma,  Geneseo  State  Normal  School,  New  York;  Diploma, 

Library  School  of  New  York  Public  Library;  B.  S.,  Johns 

Hopkins  University. 

Prickett,   Elma Music 

Public  School  Music  Diploma,  Piano  Diploma,  and  A.  B.,  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Roach,  Mary  E Physical  Education 

Diploma,  Central  School  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education, 
New  York  City. 

RuTLEDGE,  Pauline, 

Materials  and  Techniques  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education 

Diploma,  Teachers  Training  School,  Baltimore  City;  B.  S., 

Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.  A.  and  Diploma  in  Supervision 

of  Elementary  Schools,  Columbia  University. 

Scarborough,  Mary  Hudson — Mathematics 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  A.  B., 

Goucher  College;  A.  M.  and  Diploma  in  Supervision 

of   Mathematics,   Columbia   University. 
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SCHROEDER,  LouiSE  H Private  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music 

Certificate,  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Stapleton,  Helen   C English 

A.  B.,  Goucher  College. 

Steele,  Irene  M Principal,  Campus  Elementary  School 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.  S. 
and  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Treut,  Alvina Supervisor  of  Rural  Practice 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.  S., 
Columbia  University. 

Van  Bibber,  Lena  C History 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.  S., 
Columbia  University;  A.  M.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Walther,  E.  Curt Geography 

A,  B.,  Cincinnati  University;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Weyforth,  Emma  E Music 

A.  B.,  Goucher  College. 

Woodward,  Hazel Director  of  City  Practice  Centers 

A.  B.,  University  of  Minnesota;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

CAMPUS   ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL   FACULTY 
Observation,  Demonstration  and  Student  Teaching  Laboratory 

1932-1933 

Steele,  Irene  M Principal 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson; 
B.  S.  and  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Cook,  Catherine  N Tests  and  Measurements 

A.  B.,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Virginia;  A.  M., 
Columbia  University. 

Durling,  Dorothy Kindergarten 

A.  B.,  Goucher  College;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Grogan,  Mary  A First  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson; 
B.  S.,  Columbia  University. 

Giles,  Elsa  Fay First  Grade 

Life  Certificate,  Western  State  Teachers  College;   B.  S., 
Western  State  Teachers  College,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

Owens,  Olive  J Second  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Frostburg. 

Hill,  E.  Heighe Third  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson; 
B.  S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Logan,  M.  Ellen -- Fourth  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson; 
A.  B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.  A.,  Columbia  University. 


6  Campus  Elementary  School  Faculty 

Dougherty,  Marguerite  C Fifth  Grade 

Diploma,  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania; 

B.  S.,  Columbia  University;  M.  A.  and  Diploma  in  Teacher 

Training,   Columbia   University. 

Arthur,  Elsie  Ruth — Sixth  Grade 

Diploma,  State  Teachers  College,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin; 
B.  S.,  Columbia  University. 

MosER,  Harold  E Seventh  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson; 
B.  S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Dunn,  Dahlgren  B Clerk 

Library 

Osborn,  Mary  L Librarian 

Diploma,  Geneseo  State  Normal  School;  Diploma,  Library 

School  of  New  York  Public  Library;  B.  S.,  Johns 

Hopkins  University. 

Holt,  Gertrude Assistant  Librarian 

Library  Course,  New  Jersey  Library  Commission, 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Stitzel,  Furn Assistant  in  Library 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Yoder,  Merle Assistant  in  Library 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Garrett,  Lenetta Assistant  in  Library 

Diploma,  Carnegie  Library  School,  Pittsburgh. 

Business  OflSces 

Principal's  Office: 

Gilbert,  Adda  Louise Secretary  to  Principal 

McNally,  Dorothy  Hartley Stenographer 

Barall,  Margaret   G '. Stenographer 

Registrar's  Office: 

Tansil,  Rebecca  C Registrar  and  Business  Manager 

A.  B.,  Unversity  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville;  M.  A.,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  Nashville. 

Debaugh,  Agnes Assistant  to  Registrar 

Rawlings,  Catherine Business  Clerk 

Van  Horn,  Ethel  Hartley Clerk 

Dormitory 

Sperry,  Ruth  C Social  and  Residence  Director 

B.  S.  and  A.  M.  and  Diploma  for  Director  of  Residence  Halls, 
Columbia  Unversity 

Gross,  Lenna Assistant  to  Social  and  Residence  Director 

Certificate  in  Institutional  Management,  Simmons  College. 

DiEFENDERFER,    Mary   ELIZABETH Dietitian 

B.  A.,  Moravian  College  for  Women,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  B.  S., 
Pennsylvania  State  College;  M.  S.,  Columbia  University. 
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Held,  Ruth  A Clerk 

Gilbert,  Rose  Lee  WJieeler Suditchhoard  and  Postoffice  Clerk 

Infirmary   and  Health  Service 

Abercrombie,  Dr,  Anna  S Resident  Physician 

M.  D.,  Women's  Medical  College  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

To  be  appointed — -^Resident  Nurse 

AFFILIATED  TRAINING   CENTERS— BALTIMORE   CITY 

1931-1932 

Crockett,  ClaraI First  Grade,  School  No.  51 

Diploma,   Baltimore   Teachers   Training   School. 

Reese,  Sara First  Grade,  School  N0.2IU 

Diploma,   Baltimore   Teachers   Training   School. 

Bond,  Mrs.  Margaret  E Second  Grade,  School  No.  231 

Diploma,   Baltimore   Teachers   Training   School. 

Griffiths,  Mrs.  Ellen  Stack Second  Grade,  School  No.  22 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School;   B.  S.,  Johns 

Hanlon,  Mary  R Second  Grade,  School  No.  99 

Diploma,   Baltimore   Teachers   Training   School. 

SCHMIDTMAN,  MARGUERITE Second  Grade,  School  No,  213 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School;   B.   S.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Shank,  Eleanor  R Second  Grade,  School  No.  65 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

HuTSON,  Mary  L Third  Grade,  School  No.  6S 

Diploma,   Baltimore   Teachers   Training   School. 

McAllister,  Doris Third  Grade,  School  No.  98 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.  S.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Mercer,  Mrs.  Bertha  Wood Third  Grade,  School  No.  236 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Seth,  Mrs.  Emma  N Third  Grade,  School  No.  62 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School;   Student,  Peabody 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

McGiNiTY,  Sarah  Frances — Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  214 

Diploma,   Baltimore   Teachers   Training   School. 

Mezger,  Carolyn Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  22 

Diploma,   Baltimore   Teachers   Training   School. 

MILLER,  Ruth —Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  65 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.  S.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 


8  Affiliated  Training  Centers 

Lamm,  S.  Viola Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  213 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

McLain,  Margaret  D a_ Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  99 

Diploma,   Baltimore   Teachers   Training   School. 

Storm,  Elizabeth  A Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  231 

Normal  Training  Course,  Chase  City,  Virginia;  B.  S.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Walter,  Pearl Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  51 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Hermon,,  Helen Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  63 

Diploma,   Baltimore  Teachers   Training   School. 

Holtschneider,  Wilhelmina Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  98 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Nelson,  Florence Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  236 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School;  B.  S.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

KORBER,  Mabel  K Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  62 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

AFFILIATED   TRAINING   CENTERS— BALTIMORE   COUNTY 

1932-1933 

Buckley,  Gertrude  E Intermediate  Grades,  Bare  Hills 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Logan,  Anna  G Intermediate  Grades,  Baynesville 

Diploma,  Affordby  Kindergarten  Normal  School;   Diploma, 
Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

TiNLEY,  Mary  L First  Grwde,  Dundalk 

Diploma,  Slippery  Rock  Normal  School,  Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 

Perry,  Ruth  E Second  Grade^  Dundalk 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Ndrmal  School  at  Towson. 

CULBERTSON,  Mary  W Third  Grade,  Dundalk 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Amoss,  Elsie  F Sixth  Grade,  Fullerton 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

GuYTON,  Ruth Sixth  Grade,  Fullerton 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Hipsley,  Mattie Interm.ediate  Grades,  Riderwood 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Ruby  Margaret  G First  and  Second  Grades,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Buckley,  Mildred Second  and  Third  Grades,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 
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MuLLiai,  Helen  A Third  and  Fourth  Grades,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

MiNNiCK,  Evelyn Fifth  Grade,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

HiPSLEY,  Mary Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Richardson,  Gertrude First  and  Second  Grades,  Towson 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson, 


Anne  Arundel  County 

Whayland,  Mrs.  Elizabeth Second  Grade,  Linthicum 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Norfolk,  Marguerite Third  Grade,  Linthicum 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

HOBBS,  Mrs.  Marguerite Fourth  Grade,  Linthicum 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Owens,  Doris Fifth  Grade,  Linthicum 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Harford  County 

Westerblad,  Mrs.  Ruth Second  Grade,  Bel  Air 

State    Teachers    Certificate,    Maryland. 

Kelly,  Bessie Third  Grade,  Bel  Air 

State    Teachers    Certificate,    Maryland. 
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student  Organizations 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 
1931-32 


Student  Council 


General   Student  Council 

President:     RuTH   Lynch 
Vice-President:    MiLTON  Bergen 
Sec.-Treas.:    Frances  L.  Moore 

Day  Student  Council 

President:     ETHEL  Chelf 
Vice-President:     SIDNEY  Liberman 
Sec.-Treas.:  Charlotte  Wagner 
Members  at  Large: 

Elizabeth  Maddox 

Rena  Sharp 


Dormitory   Student   Council 

President:     Betty  Wheeler 
Vice-President:     FRANCES   SiPES 
Sec-Treas.:     Margaret  Nice 
Newell  Hall  Pres. :  Myra  Harrison 
Richmond  Hall  President: 

Della  Furzer 
Men's  Representative  ; 

Joseph  Haggerty 
Freshman  Representative : 

Ora  Bussard 


President : 
Vice-Pres. : 

Secretary : 
Treasurer : 


President : 
Vice-Pres. 
Secretary : 
Treasurer 


President : 
Vice-Pres. : 
Secretary : 
Treasurer: 


Senior  Class  Officers 

Reuben  Baer  Social  Chairmen: 

Doris  Deppenbrock  Virginia  Weinland 

Katharine  Smith  Margaret  Ijams 

Marguerite  Kurrle  Frances  A.  Moore 

Freshman  Class  Officers 

Raymond  Dugan  Social  Chairmen: 

Mary  MacLeod  Ann  Shegogue 

Doris  Elliott  Julia  Peele 

Sophie  Leutner 

Athletic  Association 

Women 

Elizabeth   Mooney         Fall  Mgr.:     Jeanette  Miller 
Anna  Granofsky  Winter  Mgr.:     Celia  Schoenfeld 

Willie  Howard  Spring  Mgr.:     Frances  Shepperd 

Wilhelmina  Oldfield 


Men 

Soccer  Mgr.:     Milton  Bergen  Baseball  Mgr. 

Basket-ball  Mgr.:  Edward  Gersuk 
Tennis  Mar.:     Leroy  Hardesty 


Raymond  Townsend 


Jeanette  Miller 


Bank 

Dorothy  Hendrix 
Kathleen  Haugh 


Camp  Fire  Girls 

President:     Virginia  Beach  Sec-Treasurer : 

Vice-President:    Violet  Garren 

Daubers 

President:     Genevieve  Shules  Sec-Treasurer: 

Vice-President:     Hazel  Barnes 


Sarah  Sheridan 


Louise  Miller 


Nancy  Burke 


President : 
Vice-Pres, : 


Edna  Ikena 
Margaret  James 


Girl  Scouts 

Secretary  : 


Dorothy  Gladstone 
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Glee  Club 

President:    Edith  Fowler  Lihrariaiis : 

Vice-Prefi.:     Gwendolyn  Michael 
Sec.-Tras.:     Vera   McCullough 


Adeline  Magaha 
Cecelia  Allen 
Bern  ice  Parker 
Robert  Norris 


Honor  Society 

President:    John  Fisher,  1930  S'ecrefarT/;  Katharine  Smith,  1932 

Vice-Pres.:     Lucenia  Smith,  1931      Treasurer:  Virginia  Smith,  1929 

League  of  Young  Voters 

President:    DOROTHY  Eehberger  Treasurer :     Romaine  Waltmyer 

Secretary:     Mary  Ann  Payne  Social  Chairman:  Barbara  Nelson 


Raymond  Townsend 
Ida  Turnbull 
Margaret  Spehnkouch 
Mary  Hall 
Elizabeth  Fow"ler 
Anne  Herold 
Charlotte  Wheatley 
Dorothy  Howard 


Marshals 

Alnetia  Ewing 
Goldie  Crist 
Elizabeth  Stumpf 
George  Stolberg 
Frieda  Henderson 
IVA  Plummer 
Essalear  Gaither 
Walter  Culler 


Mummer's  League 

President:    Ben  Kremen  Treasurer:     William    Seeman 

Vice-Pres.:     MiGNON  Newman  Social  Chairman:  Doris  Williams 

Secretary:     Ribero  Willey 


President : 
Vice-Pres. : 


Carlotta  Scarff 
Everett  Heinen 


Orchestra 

Sec.-Treas. 
Librarian: 


Josephine  Valaco 
Kathryn  Cooper 


President:     Dorothy  Ring 
Vice-Pres.:     Suzanne  Birch 
Secretary :    Alma  Young 


Rural  Club 

Treasurer :    Eloise  Buckler 
Social  Chairman:     Edith  Sparks 


Editors : 

Louise  Burns 

Mary  Ann  Douglas 
Business  Mgr. :    Edward  Gersuk 


Tower  Light 

Circulation    Mgrs : 


Naomi   Friedman 
Ruth  Caples 
Rebecca  Wallace  ' 
Advertising  Mgr.:    Hazel  Owings 


Y.  W.  C.  A. 

President:     Gertrude  Wells 

Vice-President:     Charlotte  Dudrow 

Secretary-Treasurer :     Dorothy  Buckingham 

Mtisic  Chairman:     Inez  Peregoy 

Chapel  Leader:     Martha  Bennett 

Publicity  Chairman:     MARGUERITE  NoRRis 

Freshman  Representative:     Elizabeth  MacIntyre 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


FACULTY  AND  STUDENT  COMMITTEES 

The  following  activities  call  for  committees  of  faculty  and  students 
working  together: 

Assembly;  Assembly  Marshalls;  Athletics;  School  Bank;  Chi  Alpha 
Sigma  Honor  Society;  Mummer's  League;  Fire  Regulation  Committee; 
Glee  Club;  Health  Program;  League  of  Young  Voters;  Orchestra;  Men's 
Activities;  Religious  Life;  Rural  Club;  Extra-Curricular ;  Student  Co- 
operative Government;  Tower  Light,  the  monthly  magazine. 

STATUS  OF  THE  PROFESSION  IN  MARYLAND 

In  Maryland  there  are  about  6,000  white  teachers  in  elementary 
schools,  of  whom  2,983  are  teaching  in  elementary  grades  in  the  23  coun- 
ties and  the  remainder  in  Baltimore  City.  In  the  counties,  96.2%  are 
teaching  on  first-grade  certificates.  In  Baltimore  City  all  are  teaching 
on  first-grade  certificates.  The  educational  objective  in  a  forward-look- 
ing and  progressive  State  is  to  place  "a  trained  teacher  in  every  class- 
room" in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

Opportunities   Within  the   State 

The  State  law  for  1922  raised  the  minimum  beginning  salary  for  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  from  $800  to  $950  for  a  normal  school  graduate 
or  a  teacher  with  a  first-grade  certificate,  with  a  bonus  of  $100  additional 
for  graduates  in  charge  of  one  or  two-teacher  rural  schools.  The  counties 
vary  in  the  minimum  for  beginning  teachers — from  $950  to  $1,200.  At 
present  the  beginning  salary  in  Baltimore  City  and  Baltimore  County  is 
$1,200.  Positions  at  the  top  are  open  to  gifted  and  experienced  teachers, 
as  principals,  as  helping  teachers,  as  supervisors,  and  as  county  superin- 
tendents. 

The  Towson  Normal  School  graduates  of  June,  1931,  numbering  248 
(137  from  the  counties,  111  from  Baltimore  City),  have  been  located  as 
follows:  Of  the  graduates  from  the  counties,  24%  were  placed  in  one- 
teacher  schools;  6%  in  two-teacher  schools,  and  70%  in  graded  schools. 
About  64%  returned  to  teach  in  their  home  counties.  Although  about 
73%  of  the  Towson  graduates  were  placed  in  good  positions  the  supply 
for  the  county  vacancies  is  beginning  to  be  much  too  large  for  the  de- 
mand. Thirty-eight  (38)  of  the  Towson  gi'aduates  were  not  placed  dur- 
ing last  year.  Indeed,  125  county  graduates  from  the  three  State  Normal 
Schools  failed  to  secure  positions  in  1931-32.  In  Baltimore  City  80  of  the 
111  city  graduates  at  Towson  were  not  placed  by  October,  1931.  The 
time  seemed  propitious  to  increase  the  length  of  the  course  from  two 
years  to  three.  This  the  Legislature  of  1931  did  and,  beginning  Sep- 
tember, 1931,  all  entrants  had  the  advantage  of  three  years  of  training 
for  the  elementary  school  diploma. 
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HISTORY  OF  TOWSON  NORMAL 

The  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson,  the  oldest  and  the 
largest  institution  in  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  training  of  elemen- 
tary school  teachers,  was  created  by  the  Legislature  of  1865,  and  opened 
on  January  15,  1866.  It  was  for  a  long  time  Maryland's  only  institution 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  public  schools. 
The  old  Normal  School  building  which  housed  the  school  on  Lafayette 
Square,  in  Baltimore,  from  1876  until  1915,  is  gratefully  remembered 
by  hundreds  of  Maryland  teachers,  and  it  still  stands  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  landmarks  in  the  history  of  public  education  in  Maryland. 

LOCATION  AT  TOWSON 

In  the  autumn  of  1915  the  school  was  moved  into  splendid  new  quar- 
ters in  South  Towson,  a  suburb  of  Baltimore;  where,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School  Building  Commission,  the 
State  made  an  educational  investment  of  more  than  $840,000.  This  loca- 
tion is  ideal.  The  gi-ounds,  88  acres  in  extent,  comprise  beautiful  lawns, 
athletic  fields,  woodland,  residence  halls,  and  truck  gardens  contributinj^ 
to  the  support  of  the  residence  halls.  There  is  abundant  opportunity 
for  healthful  outdoor  recreation,  for  connecting  up  school  instruction 
with  field  study  of  the  real  things  of  nature,  and  for  gaining  practical 
knowledge  and  experience  from  the  various  regular  and  extra-school 
activities  of  the  institution. 

Though  entirely  removed  from  Baltimore,  the  school  is  near  enough 
to  Maryland's  great  city  to  permit  of  trolley  trips  to  Baltimore  for 
visits  to  the  art  galleries,  for  attendance  upon  concerts  and  lectures, 
and  for  other  cultural  purposes.  The  mail,  express,  and  other  con- 
veniences of  Towson  are  immediately  at  hand;  and  the  schools  of  Bal- 
timore (for  the  city  students),  and  the  county  schools  at  Timonium, 
Baynesville,  Ridge,  Belair,  Linthicum  Heights,  and  other  nearby  places 
(for  the  county  students),  afford  opportunities  to  visit  typical  urban, 
suburban,  and  rural  schools,  and  to  develop  practice  teaching  under  nor- 
mal conditions. 

THE  STATE  UNDERTAKES  THE  TRAINING  OF  ALL  THE 
TEACHERS  OF  THE  STATE 

In  June,  1924,  by  an  arrangement  of  the  Baltimore  City  School 
Board  with  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  Training  School  for  Teach- 
ers in  Baltimore  City  was  closed  and  plans  were  effected  so  that  all  the 
senior  students  of  the  Teachers  Training  School  would  finish  their  re- 
quired second  year  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Towson  and  all  new 
city  students  from  the  high  schools  would  henceforth  enroll  regularly  in 
the  State  Normal.  The  enrollment  in  September,  1924,  numbered  510 
from  Baltimore  City  and  614  from  the  counties  of  the  State,  a  total  of 
1,124  students.  The  year  1924-1925,  therefore,  is  a  historic  milestone 
in  the  development  of  the  school,  and  in  teacher  training  particularly. 
Another  milestone  was  reached  when  the  1931  Legislature  passed  a  bill 
increasing  the  length  of  the  course  to  "at  least  three  years."  This  new 
requirement  took  effect  for  all  entering  students  in  September,  1931. 
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FRESHMAN  WEEK 

Four  years  ago  the  plan  of  Freshman  Week  was  inaugurated  at  the 
Normal  School.  The  freshman  students  report  to  the  school  before  the 
other  classes  arrive  and  through  a  program  of  work  and  play  become 
acquainted  with  the  campus,  their  instructors  and  their  schedules.  So 
far  the  Freshman  Week  has  extended  over  a  period  of  three  days.  The 
first  day  is  given  over  to  registration  when  responsible  student  officers 
of  the  junior  and  senior  classes  assist  in  inducting  the  freshmen  into  the 
school.  On  the  two  succeeding  days,  mornings  are  given  over  to  the 
testing  program.  This  testing  program  consists  of  a  general  ability 
test  and  a  battery  of  achievement  tests.  These  six  hours  of  test-taking 
eventually  give  to  the  school  a  profile  of  each  student's  ability  Vhich 
is  used  in  guiding  the  student  throughout  his  three-year  course.  In  the 
case  of  failure  in  subject-matter  tests  the  students  are  given  remedial 
or  clinical  aid  and  then  retested  during  the  year.  In  the  afternoons  of 
these  two  testing  days  the  students  meet  for  various  lectures  by  the 
staff  members  on  such  subjects  as  the  aims  of  teacher-training,  the  use 
of  the  library,  how  to  study,  the  budgeting  of  time,  etc.  The  student 
officers  plan  social  programs  for  the  afternoons  and  evenings.  Ail  im- 
pressive induction  service  called  the  "Lighting  of  the  Way"  discloses  to 
these  newcomers  the  spirit  of  the  school. 

Through  the  spirit  of  Freshman  Week  it  is  hoped  that  the  freshmen 
are  strengthened  and  that  impetus  is  given  to  know  quickly  some  definite 
things  about  the  school  and  its  life.  Undoubtedly  a  freshman  after  such 
an  induction  into  a  professional  school  finds  the  adjustment  easier  to 
make  and  feels  more  able  to  cooperate  with  the  junior  and  senior  classes 
when  they  arrive  later  in  the  week. 

ADVISORY  SYSTEM 

The  personnel  work  at  the  Normal  School  is  handled  through  an 
advisory  system  with  an  adviser  for  each  section  of  about  twenty-five 
students.  In  a  sense  the  adviser  is  a  home-room  teacher,  though  in  a 
professional  institution  of  higher  learning  like  this  there  is  no  home- 
room, but  the  student  upon  entrance  is  given  an  adviser  who  continues 
in  this  capacity  throughout  the  three-year  period.  These  advisers  meet 
together  once  a  week  to  talk  over  student  problems  and  student  welfare. 
Cumtilative  personnel  records  for  all  students  are  kept  in  the  Registrar's 
Office  and  are  available  for  advisers  and  other  staff  members  working 
with  students. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

In  other  places  in  the  catalog  student-organizations  with  their  lists 
of  officers  are  m,entioned.  We  believe  that  a  legitimate  student  activity 
must  grow  out  of  the  needs  of  the  particular  school  involved.  Activities 
are  inaugurated  and  organized  because  they  extend  and  develop  the  in- 
terests of  students  which  may  have  never  been  incited  before  or  which 
perpetuate  and  keep  alive  innate  capacities.  A  drama  league,  a  musical 
organization  or  an  art  club  can  develop  latent  possibilities.    Training  for 
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responsibility  is  definitely  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  pre-service  training 
for  the  teaching  profession  and  these  various  activities  tend  to  develop 
this  sense  of  responsibility. 

The  Normal  School  is  proud  to  report  that  more  than  200  of  its 
student  body  of  650  members  last  year  held  office  in  student  organiza- 
tions. Students  are  not  allowed  to  hold  more  than  one  major  office  and 
in  this  way  training  in  leadership  offered  through  these  organizations 
extends  to  a  larger  group  of  students.  Treasurers  of  organizations  that 
handle  money  are  bonded  through  the  school  bank  so  they  receive  busi- 
ness training  as  it  is  carried  on  in  life. 

Student  Council  and  Clubs 

The  Student  Cooperative  Council  is  the  central  organization  in 
general  control  of  students'  activities.  It  is  made  up  of  representatives 
from  the  student  body  and  faculty  and  meets  at  regular  intervals  to 
discuss  problems  of  common  interest.  The  Council  sponsors  the  pub- 
lishing of  the  Students'  Handbook  .which  supplies  detailed  information 
regarding  the  life  of  the  school,  the  organizations,  social  calendar  of  the 
year  and  other  material  of  special  value  to  the  students. 

The  list  of  organizations  given  below  will  illustrate  the  variety  of 
activities : 

Athletic  Association  Marshalls 

Daubers  (Art  Club)  Mummer'"?  League 

Chi  Alpha  Sigma  (Honor  Society)  Orchestra 

Camp   Fire   Girls  Rural  Club 

Glee  Club  Tower  Light 

League  of  Young  Voters  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  GRADUATES 

Although  the  Normal  School  does  not  have  a  regular  Bureau  of 
Appointments  it  does  cooperate  with  school  administrators  seeking  to 
fill  vacancies.  Each  year  the  complete  records  of  graduates  from  the 
city  are  furnished  to  the  Baltmore  City  Department  of  Education  and 
those  of  the  county  graduates  to  the  various  superintendents  over  the 
State.  These  records  show  objectively  the  candidate's  fitness  for  teach- 
ing and  also  give  a  summary  of  the  student's  scholastic  record  and  per- 
sonal characteristics.  The  superintendents  to  whom  these  records  are 
sent  find  them  of  great  value  in  placing  the  student. 

BUILDINGS 

The  mjain  buildings  are  the  Administration  Building,  including  the 
Elenaentary  School ;  Newell  Hall ;  Richmond  Hall,  and  the  Power  House. 

Administration  Building 

The  Administration  Building  contains  the  executive  offices,  reception 
rooms,  auditorium,  lecture  rooms,  classrooms,  laboratories,  the  library, 
and  the  cafeteria  and  dining-room  for  the  accommodation  of  day  students. 
In  this  building  also  is  located  the  Elementary  School  that  serves  as  the 
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laboratory  school  for  demonstration,  observation,  and  practice  work,  it 
being  a  regular  kindergarten  and  seven-grade  suburban  school  for  chil- 
dren living  in  the  Towson  district  immediately  surrounding  the  school, 
and  for  children  from  Baltimore  City  in  the  proximity  of  the  school. 

The  Library 

The  main  floor  of  the  north  wing  of  the  Administration  Building  is 
devoted  to  library  purposes.  The  two  large  reading  and  circulation  rooms 
and  the  reference  room  together  house  a  collection  of  35,000  volumes  and 
4,000  shelved  pamphlets.  Most  of  these  are  circulated  for  overnight  or 
weekly  use,  but  several  thousand,  stored  on  a  mezzanine  floor,  may  be 
drawn  for  a  term  of  9  weeks. 

In  the  main  room  are  found  a  small,  carefully  chosen  fiction  collec- 
tion, a  juvenile  collection,  and  the  books  on  fine  art,  literature,  and  the 
social  sciences,  including  geography,  history,  biography,  and  travel. 

In  the  annex  are  the  special  groups  of  psychology,  education,  science, 
and  industrial  arts,  as  well  as  the  reference  files  of  magazines.  Here, 
too,  are  found  the  current  periodicals,  the  list  of  which  includes  all  the 
"Quality  Group"  plus  the  best  educational  and  current-event  magazines, 
A  picture  collection  of  approximately  5,000  pictures  is  available  for  use. 

The  reference  room  holds  pamphlet  files,  illustrative  material  for 
teaching,  and  encyclopedias  as  well  as  other  reference  books.  This  special 
material  is  of  particular  importance  to  students  who  are  preparing  for 
and  engaged  in  their  practice  teaching. 

By  arrangement  with  the  elementary  school,  a  children's  room  is 
maintained,  where  story-telling  and  library  work  with  all  the  grades  is 
demonstrated.  Students  may  have  the  privilege  of  observation  of  story- 
telling and  the  conduct  of  library  periods,  and  may  receive  help  in  the 
selection  and  preparation  of  stories  they  wish  to  tell. 

Practice  in  the  use  of  the  library  is  assured  by  assignments  from  all 
departments,  covering  required  work,  supplementary  reading  and  the  use 
of  periodicals  and  indexes.  All  sections  of  entering  students  receive  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries,  with  explanation  of  the  Dewey 
Decimal  Classification  and  the  catalog. 

THE  BOOK  SHOP 

Under  the  management  of  the  school  there  is  operated  a  Book  Shop 
for  the  convenience  of  the  students^  where  such  materials  as  notebooks, 
pencils,  paper,  mimeographed  outlines  of  courses,  books,  stationery,  post- 
cards, and  souvenirs  are  sold.  The  Book  Shop  assists  the  successive 
classes  in  handling  their  class  pins  and  class  rings,  and  is  available  for 
service  to  the  students  generally.  Each  student  is  requested  to  bring 
with  him,  or  purchase  in  the  shop,  a  fountain  pen  or  an  ink  pencil;  all 
observation  reports  must  be  recorded  in  ink. 

School  Bank 

A  School  Bank  is  operated  for  the  convenience  of  students.  This 
bank  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member  with  student  assistants 
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and  is  open  twice  each  week.  Students  are  urged  to  deposit  their  allow- 
ances and  pay  their  bills  by  check  so  as  to  gain  experience  in  business 
procedures. 

LIVING  ACCOMMODATIONS 
Newell  Hall 

Newell  Hall,  the  main  dormitory,  is  constructed  on  a  plan  affording 
room  and  bath  facilities  quite  superior  to  those  ordinarily  found  in  even 
the  best  of  the  private  boarding  schools  and  colleges.  The  unit  of  the 
plan,  fully  carried  out  on  the  first  two  floors,  is  a  pair  of  rooms  with  com- 
modious bath  between  them.  Rooms  accommodate  two  or  three  students. 
The  third  floor  has  the  common  dormitory  arrangement  of  group  baths 
at  the  two  ends  of  the  corridor.     Newell  Hall  will  house  250  students. 

The  Infirmary   and  Health  Service 

In  Newell  Hall  a  suite  of  five  rooms — three  for  the  resident  women 
students,  one  for  women  day  students,  and  one  for  the  men — at  the  ex- 
treme southeast  end  of  the  main  corridor  of  the  building,  where  there  is 
much  privacy  and  sunlight,  is  set  aside  for  infirmary  purposes.  Here, 
any  student  taken  sick  may  be  cared  for,  if  necessary,  away  from  all 
other  students.  There  is  a  special  diet  kitchen  for  the  infirmary  service; 
and  there  are  a  full-time  physician  and  a  trained  nurse  in  residence. 

Richmond  Hall 

Richmond  Hall,  named  after  the  former  principal,  Sarah  E.  Rich- 
mond, beloved  and  honored  by  all  the  alumni  for  her  long  connection  of 
55  years  with  the  school,  adjoins  Newell  Hall.  It  was  completed  Septem- 
ber, 1924.  This  Hall  accommodates  130  students  in  comfortable  rooms, 
most  of  which  are  for  two  students.  There  are  a  few  single  rooms,  and 
sleeping-porch  accommodations  for  16  students.  The  new  social  room 
on  the  first  floor  provides  a  restful  and  homelike  place  where  students 
may  enjoy  their  leisure  time  or  receive  their  friends. 

The  Dining-Room 

The  present  dining-room  in  Newell  Hall  has  been  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  two  attractive  wings.  These  allow  for  the  seating  of  500  stu- 
dents where  before  only  180  were  accommodated  at  a  sitting.  Luncheon 
is  served  cafeteria  style,  but  breakfast  and  dinner  are  service  meals 
when  all  are  seated.  In  this  way  the  courtesies  of  table  conduct  and 
social  life  become  a  part  of  the  regular  student  life. 

The  Out-of-Dormitory  Accommodations  for  Men 

There  is  no  campus  dormitory  for  men,  but  the  citizens  in  Towson 
have  generously  opened  their  homes,  and  as  a  result  students  are  placed 
in  most  comfortable  boarding-houses.  This  arrangement  is  followed  in  all 
college  towns  where  enrollment  exceeds  dormitoiT  capacity.  A  list  of 
available  rooms  is  furnished  to  parents  upon  request,  and  the  Towson 
boarding  students  will  assume  responsibility  for  renting  and  paying  for 
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rooms  during  the  school  year.  The  rent  should  be  paid  a  month  in  advance. 
Such  students,  living  in  Towson  homes,  pay  $72  per  year  to  the  school 
for  meals  and  laundry  and  approximately  $3  a  week  to  the  Towson 
hostess.  It  costs  about  $12  more  to  room  in  Towson  than  in  the  dormi- 
tory because  the  hostesses  must  be  paid  for  their  rooms  during  the  Christ- 
mas and  Easter  holiday  periods. 

Dormitory  Policy  for  Entrance  and  Withdrawal  of 
Baltimore  City  Students  Made  in  1928-1929 

City  students  living  at  a  distance  which  necessitates  the  taking  of 
three  cars  to  reach  the  school,  or  two  cars  with  a  walk  of  a  city  block 
between  transfers,  after  approval  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  may 
reserve  rooms  in  the  dormitory.  Other  city  students  may  apply  for  ad- 
mission to  the  dormitory,  and,  if  space  permits,  will  be  gladly  received. 
Last  year  we  admitted  all  city  students  who  requested  boarding  accommo- 
dations and  shall  continue  to  do  this  unless  the  county  enrollment  grows 
so  large  that  the  number  of  rooms  will  not  permit  us  to  pursue  this  policy. 

City  students  who  enter  the  dormitory  will  he  expected  to  remain  for 
the  entire  school  year  and  not  change  their  status  to  that  of  day  students 
at  the  end  of  any  term.  Only  city  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  practice  may 
transfer  to  their  hovies  during  the  term  of  teaching. 

Dormitory  Policy  for  County  Boarding  Students 

County  students  who  have  reserved  a  room  and  have  entered  the 
dormitory  must  hold  their  reservations  for  the  year,  unless  withdrawing 
because  of  weak  scholarship  or  ill  health.  They  may  not  withdraw  to 
become  day  students,  except  for  change  of  residence. 

County  or  city  residents  entering  the  dormitory  after  October  1,  will 
be  expected  to  remain  for  the  entire  school  year. 

County  students  may  not  board  in  Towson  or  elsewhere  unless  the 
dormitory  is  filled  to  capacity,  in  which  case  the  school  will  place  students 
in  homes  of  hostesses  affiliated  with  the  school  and  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  school.  Any  exceptions  to  this  rule  must  be  passed  on  by  the 
Principal. 

Supervision  of  Students 

(The   term    "Resident    Student"    includes    all    dormitoi-y    and    Towson    boarding    students.) 

The  regular  hours  of  the  school  day  are  from  9:00  A.  M.  to  5:00 
P.  M.  Day  students  upon  completing,  each  day,  any  assignment  they  may 
have  after  3:00  P.  M.  are  free  to  leave  for  their  homes,  and  the  school 
is  held  for  no  further  responsibility  toward  them. 

Day  students  are  expected  to  abide  by  the  rule  that  they  will  not 
accept  automobile  rides  with  strangers  en  route  to  and  from  the  school. 

Over  the  resident  students,  the  instructors,  the  officers  of  the  dormi- 
tories, and  the  hostesses  in  the  Towson  boarding  homes  exercise  the  cus- 
tomary residence-hall  supervision  and  guidance,  so  that  parents  may  feel 
assured  that  their  daughters  and  sons  are  in  the  hands  of  careful,  respon- 
sible, and  experienced  institutional  directors.  To  this  end  the  hours  of  the 
day  outside  of  school  hours  are  systematically  arranged  in  a  program  of 
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recreation  and  study  or  other  appropriate  duties,  efforts  being  made  to 
have  every  student  interested  to  a  proper  extent  in  recreation  and  social 
activities  as  the  needful  supplement  to  study  and  recitation. 

Because  these  social  and  recreative  activities  among  students  them- 
selves, added  to  the  serious  program  of  studies  assigned  to  each  class,  are 
considered  sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  time  of  everyone  in  the  dormi- 
tories, visits  of  outside  persons  are  not  encouraged  on  school  days  or 
nights.  Visitors  are,  however,  received  on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings, 
and  Sunday  afternoons;  but  students  must  register  their  visitors,  so  that 
whenever  it  seems  desirable,  parents  may  be  informed  of  the  guests  their 
sons  and  daughters  are  entertaining. 

A  printed  form  concerning  week-end  privileges  is  filled  out  by  the 
parents.  Parents  are  earnestly  requested  not  to  ask  for  week-end  home 
privileges  for  their  sons  and  daughters  oftener  than  once  a  month. 

Social  functions,  such  as  class  entertainments,  teas,  receptions,  and 
dances,  are  planned  for  all  students  under  faculty  supervision  as  a 
valuable  means  of  promoting  the  education  of  the  students  in  their  social 
life,  a  very  necessary  elenient  in  the  prospective  teacher's  equipment. 

Attention  to  the  religious  interest  of  the  students  is  given  in  the  form 
of  regular,  but  voluntary,  chapel  exercises  in  the  school  and  Sunday  vesper 
services  in  the  dormitory.  Cordial  cooperation  is  sought  between  the 
school  and  the  ministers  of  the  various  churches  in  Towson  and  Balti- 
more, so  as  to  encourage  the  boarding  students  to  attend  regularly  the 
church  and  Sunday-school  service  of  their  choice. 

There  is  an  active  Y.  W.  C.  A.  organization  among  the  students. 

The  dormitory  is  managed  partly  through  a  student  government  or- 
ganization which  is  an  interesting  development  of  the  last  seven  years. 

ENTRANCE   SCHOLARSHIP  REQUIREMENTS 

To  encourage  capable  and  ambitious  young  women  and  men  to  enter 
the  profession  of  teaching  and  devote  some  years,  if  not  a  lifetime  to 
service  in  public  schools,  the  State  offers  all  the  advantages  of  the  splen- 
did Towson  plant,  free  of  any  tuition  fee.  All  students  who  now  enter  are 
classed  as  scholarship  students,  since  any  worthy  Maryland  student,  duly 
certified  through  scholarship  and  character  as  prepared  to  undertake 
Normal  School  work,  may  obtain  admission  to  the  school  simply  by  agree- 
ing to  the  obligation  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Maryland  for  at 
least  two  years  after  graduation.  The  entrance  requirement  is  16  points 
of  high  school  credit  and  an  average  of  scholarship  of  college  grade  (60% 
A  and  B  grades  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  and  40%  C  grades), 
plus  the  recommendation  of  the  principal.  Any  other  county  student  not 
so  qualified  may  request  admission;  he  will  then  be  submitted  to  an 
examination;  if  he  passes  the  examination  he  will  be  admitted  on  pro- 
bation. 

Baltimore  City  high  schools  use  a  slightly  different  marking  system 
but  an  equivalent  one:  A  city  high  school  graduate  must  have  received 
an  average  of  80%  to  be  admitted  in  full  standing.  On  probation,  only 
those  between  75%  and  80%  may  request  to  be  admitted  to  the  entrance 
examinations.     These  are  very  high  standards. 
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COST  AND  DORMITORY  REQUIREMENTS 

For  Boarding  Students 

Dormitory  students  admitted  to  rooms  in  the  residence  halls  are  given 
room,  board,  and  laundry,  and  personal  care  at  the  rate  of  only  $5.00  per 
v/eek.  This  charge  for  the  scholastic  year  of  36  weeks  amounts  to  $180.00, 
payable  in  two  equal  installments  in  advance,  $90.00  on  the  opening  day 
in  September  and  $90.00  on  February  1.  In  addition  to  this,  four  fees,  to 
be  paid  every  year,  are  required :  A  $5.00  registration  fee,  a  $5.00  labora- 
tory fee,  a  $5.00  health  fee,  and  a  $5.00  library  service  fee.  A  $5.00 
breakage  fee  is  also  deposited  by  each  student,  but  this  fee  is  refunded 
when  the  student  completes  the  course  if  no  breakage  is  charged  against 
the  student. 

Health  Fee 

The  $5.00  health  fee  is  really  a  health  insurance  expedient,  for  by 
this  fee  the  health  of  the  student  will  be  carefully  safeguarded.  In  order 
to  discover  remediable,  as  well  as  serious  physical  defects,  every  student 
is  given  a  thorough  physical  examination  upon  entrance  and  parents  are 
notified  about  the  results  of  these  examinations.  A  second  thorough  ex- 
amination is  given  during  the  Senior  year.  A  student  is  expected  to 
correct  defects  immediately  after  entering  the  school.  Such  defects  are 
dental  caries  and  the  need  for  eye-glasses.  We  aim  to  produce  healthy 
bodies  as  well  as  trained  minds.  A  physician  and  a  trained  nurse  are 
regularly  employed  as  full-time  members  of  the  staff,  and  doctor's  bills 
for  petty  ailments  are  met  from  this  fund.  If,  however,  a  student  is 
ill  enough  to  be  sent  to  a  hospital,  to  need  X-ray  or  special  treatinents, 
the  school  does  not  assume  responsibility  for  such  expenses.  If  a  casu- 
alty occurs  on  the  athletic  field  or  in  any  of  the  physical  education 
classes  the  school  cannot  assume  responsibility  for  hospital  bills.  How- 
ever, the  school  pledges  itself  to  assume  all  responsibility  that  can  be 
met  through  infirmary  service.  All  contagious  disease  cases  are  sent 
immediately  to  Sydenham  Hospital  or  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  after 
parents  have  been  consulted. 

Library  Service  Fee 

During  the  past  five  years,  the  service  of  the  library  has  quadrupled. 
It  affords  to  students  not  only  a  storehouse  of  books,  but  a  laboratory  of 
tools  and  equipment  for  teaching  and  working  out  their  special  problems. 
A  unique  library  service  such  as  this  school  offers,  dealing  with  books, 
magazines,  pamphlets,  pictures,  illustrative  material,  and  music  records, 
requires  special  aid  and  equipment.  Accordingly,  a  fee  for  library  service, 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  laboratory  fee,  is  being  charged  to  each 
student.     Text-books  are  furnished  free. 

Breakage  Fee 

A  breakage  or  property  deposit  of  $5.00  is  required  of  all  students. 
This  will  be  refunded  immediately  after  graduation  if  the  student  has  not 
broken  or  destroyed  any  of  the  school  or  dormitory  furniture  or  furnish- 
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ings.  If  there  are  charges  against  a  student  the  costs  will  be  deducted 
from  the  breakage  fee  and  the  balance  refunded.  If  costs  exceed  the 
breakage  fee  an  extra  bill  will  be  sent  to  the  parents. 

Room  Reservation  Fee 

A  room  reservation  fee  of  $10.00  is  required  each  year  of  all  appli- 
cants who  desire  to  board  at  the  school.  This  fee  is  deducted  from  the 
fixed  charges  upon  entrance,  and  no  refund  of  this  fee  will  be  made 
after  September  1. 

Cost  for  Day  Students 

Day  students  will  pay  only  the  four  fees :  Registration,  laboratory, 
library  service,  and  health.  They  will  deposit  the  breakage  fee,  which  will 
be  refunded  at  the  end  of  their  three  years'  stay,  just  as  is  done  in  the 
case  of  the  boarding  students,  if  no  damages  are  charged  to  the  student. 

Day  students  can  obtain  wholesome  hot  lunches  in  the  school  cafe- 
teria at  nominal  charges. 

Cost  and  Boarding  for  Out-of-State  Students 

Students  residing  out  of  the  State  of  Maryland  may  enter  the  Normal 
School  upon  presentation  of  their  required  high  school  credits  and  receive 
free  tuition  provided  they  pledge  to  teach  two  years  in  the  State  after 
graduating  from  the  school.  It  is,  however,  necessary,  now  that  the 
course  has  been  increased  to  three  years,  that  a  bond  be  furnished  to  the 
amount  of  $900,  which  will  be  returned  when  the  pledge  to  teach  two 
years  has  been  fulfilled.  The  responsibility  of  securing  a  position  after 
graduation  rests  with  the  student,  but  the  school  assists  by  furnishing 
to  the  superintendents  detailed  information  regarding  the  student's  scho- 
lastic record  and  participation  in  extra-curricular  activities.  The  school 
never  guarantees  a  student  a  position  upon  graduation.  This  $900  repre- 
sents the  difference  between  the  amount  the  student  pays  and  partial  cost 
per  student,  for  the  actual  cost  is  greater  than  $500  per  year,  but  the 
State  is  liberal  and  the  $300  per  year  the  bonded  student  gives  collateral 
for  assures  the  State  that  it  will  not  lose  this  amount  in  case  the  pledge 
is  broken.  The  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  of  Maryland  attends  to 
this  matter  for  the  school,  and  for  its  services  the  student  pays  $10  a 
year  for  five  years — the  three  years  the  student  attends  the  school  and 
the  two  years  he  or  she  teaches  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  A  student 
m;ay  bond  herself  by  years — $300  for  the  first  year;  $300  for  the  second 
year;  and  $300  for  the  third  year,  making  a  total  of  $900  for  the  three 
years.  A  bond  in  proper  form  from  any  reputable  bonding  company 
will  be  accepted  for  out-of-State  students.  The  money  does  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  paid  in  cash,  but  the  security  offered  must  be  negotiable. 
No  real-estate  collateral  is  accepted.  This  bond  must  be  arranged  for 
before  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  school.  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Hatch,  agent 
for  the  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  of  Maryland,  Towson,  Maryland, 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  any  further  information  that  may  be  desired. 
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An  Activities  Fee 

All  students  will  want  to  become  a  working  part  of  at  least  four 
organizations:  (1)  the  athletic  association  (dues  for  women,  $2.00;  dues 
for  men,  $3.00)  ;  (2)  their  class  organization  (dues,  $2.00)  ;  (3)  a  student 
council  (resident  or  non-resident;  dues,  $.50)  ;  (4)  the  school  paper.  The 
Tower  Light  (subscription,  $1.50).  The  total  activities  fee  for  women 
is  $6.00;  for  men,  $7.00.  These  fees  are  collected  on  registration  day. 
These  fees  are  handled  by  the  student  organizations  and  the  treasurers 
are  bonded  through  the  School  Bank. 

What  to  Bring  With  You 

Every  student  must  furnish  for  personal  uso :  A  fountain  pen  or  an 
ink  pencil;  towels;  toilet  soaps;  bureau  scarfs;  a  quilted  pad  for  the 
bed,  size  72  in.  by  30  in.  (these  can  be  purchased  in  the  School  Book 
Shop)  ;  one  pair  of  blankets;  and  one  heavy  sweater  to  prevent  colds  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  when  students  travel  between  buildings.  Each 
student  should  also  bring  two  laundry  bags,  two  tumblers,  two  spoons, 
and  six  table-napkins. 

Athletic  Uniforms  for  Women  Students 

Members  of  the  Freshman  Class,  September,  1932,  will  be  required 
to  purchase  two  special  gymnasium  suits,  ordered  through  the  Book  Sho]} 
on  the  campus.  The  uniform  is  a  one-piece  washable  suit  and  is  to  be 
worn  with  low,  white  tennis  shoes  and  long,  tan  cotton  hose.  The  cost 
is  $1.20  for  each  uniform. 

Knickers  may  not  be  worn  for  athletic  work.  Each  student  must  be 
provided  with  shoes  and  rubbers  or  high  arctics  so  as  to  be  properly  pro- 
tected for  bad  weather.  Athletic  suits  must  not  be  worn  in  any  class- 
room other  than  the  gymnasium. 

Regulations  for  Athletic  Equipment  for  Men 

Each  man  is  required: 

1.  To  purchase  a  regulation  uniform  consisting  of  long  trousers,  sleeve- 
less jersey,  long-sleeved  jersey,  socks  and  suitable  footwear  for  indoor 
and  outdoor  activities.  Do  not  buy  a  uniform  until  the  official  regida- 
tions  are  released. 

2.  To  pay  a  laundry  fee  of  $1.00  for  the  care  of  athletic  equipment 
throughout  the  year. 

3.  To  turn  in  the  athletic  costume  (class  uniform  or  athletic  suit)  on  the 
last  Friday  of  each  month  (beginning  the  last  Friday  in  October)  and 
to  wear  freshly  laundered  athletic  uniforms  on  the  following  Wednes- 
day.    Responsibility  for  collection  and  distribution  of  uniforms : 

a.  Varsity  teams — student  managers. 

b.  Physical  Education  Courses — section  chairmen  and  assistants. 

4.  To  buy  name  tags  and  to  have  these  tags  attached  to  all  athletic 
costumes.     This  is  essential  for  efficient  collection  and  distribution. 

5.  To  secure  a  locker  in  the  Barracks  and  also  in  the  Administration 
Building. 
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6.  To  be  responsible  for  all  athletic  equipment  issued  to  him..  (Special 
caution  must  be  observed  in  the  care  of  towels,  athletic  uniforms, 
balls,  bats,  etc.)  This  equipment  is  very  expensive  and  loss  of  same 
will  be  charged  to  the  breakage  fee. 

Newell  and  Richmond  Hall  Regulations 

Each  student  will  be  furnished  with  one  new  electric  bulb  for  the 
room  at  the  beginning  of  the  year^ — these  must  be  replaced  when  burned 
out.  No  electric  stoves,  curlers,  or  electrical  appliances  are  permitted  in 
the  room.  Gas-jets  on  each  dormitory  floor  are  provided  for  the  heating  of 
curling  irons  and  a  self-service  hair-dressing  room  and  a  students'  laun- 
dry are  fully  and  conveniently  equipped,  and  located  on  the  lower  floor  of 
Newell  Hall.  No  cooking  is  allowed  in  students'  rooms.  Neither  is  launder- 
ing allowed  in  rooms — it  must  be  done  in  the  students'  laundry.  A  charge 
of  $1.00  is  made  to  all  resident  students  for  the  use  of  this  laundry. 

Laundry  Regulations 

Women  students  are  allowed  the  following  pieces  of  laundry  each 
week:  2  sets  of  underwear;  2  brassiers;  2  slips;  1  athletic  suit;  2  gowns 
or  pajamas;  4  towels;  2  wash  cloths;  2  table  napkins.  Stockings  and 
handkerchiefs  will  not  be  laundered  in  the  main  laundry.  No  substitu- 
tions may^  be  made  in  this  list. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  laundry  allowed  to  men  students  per 
week:  2  sets  of  underwear;  5  pairs  of  socks;  6  handkerchiefs;  4 
towels;  5  shirts;  2  soft  collars;  2  pairs  of  pajamas;  2  wash  cloths. 

All  extra  laundry  must  be  paid  for  at  commercial  rates. 

Woven  laundry  markers  of  a  standard  make,  with  student's  name, 
must  be  attached  to  all  articles.  These  may  be  purchased  from  any  de- 
partment store.  All  students  are  responsible  for  securing  these  and  at- 
taching them  to  their  garments  before  coming  to  the  school. 

Men  students  wear  their  coats  for  all  classroom  recitations  and  in 
the  dining-room;  sweaters  may  be  worn  only  on  the  athletic  field  and 
campus  and  in  the  men's  own  rooms,  except  that  on  Saturday  morning 
sweaters  are  permitted  in  the  dining-room. 

What  Not  to  Bring  With  You:     Automobile 

No  boarding  student  toill  be  permitted  to  house  a  personally  owned  or 
borrowed  automobile  on  the  campus  or  in  Towson  for  his  or  her  perma- 
nent use.  This  regulation  applies  also  to  week-ends.  Motorcycles  come 
under  the  same  ruling.     They  are  not  permitted. 

LOAN  SCHOLARSHIPS 

"Borrowing  for  an  Education  is  a  Good  Investment." 
There  are  a  number  of  loan  scholarships  which  are  available  to 
students  whose  credentials  are  satisfactory.  The  Sarah  E.  Richmond 
Loan  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  by  the  alumni  of  the  school  in 
memory  of  Sarah  E.  Richmond,  for  55  years  connected  with  the  school 
as  student,  teacher,  principal,  and  dean  of  Women.     The  Reese  Arnold 
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Memorial  Loan  Scholarship,  the  Lillian  Jackson  Memorial  Loan  Scholar- 
ship, and  the  Esther  Sheel  Memorial  Loan  Scholarship  (class  of  1927) 
were  established  by  the  students  of  the  school  in  memory  of  classmates 
who  died.  The  Normal  Loan  Scholarship  and  the  Pestalozzi  Loan  Schol- 
arship were  established  by  the  Normal  and  Pestalozzi  Societies,  and  the 
Class  of  1925  Loan  Scholarship  was  a  gift  from  the  Senior  Class  of 
that  year.  The  Carpenter  Memorial  Loan  Scholarships,  preferably  for 
men,  were  established  by  Mrs.  John  Carpenter,  of  Wellsville,  New  York, 
in  honor  of  her  husband  who  was  greatly  interested  in  teacher-training. 

The  Washington  County  Unit  of  the  Alumni  Association  gave  in  May, 
1929,  $100.00  to  the  loan  funds  as  a  permanent  scholarship.  This  unit 
had  already  lent  this  money  to  one  of  our  most  promising  graduates  and 
when  it  was  repaid  the  $100.00  was  turned  back  to  the  school  to  lend 
again  to  some  deserving  applicant,  preferably  a  Washington  County 
high  school  gi^aduate. 

A  student  requesting  a  loan  from  any  of  the  scholarship  funds  should 
apply  for  an  application  form.  It  will  be  necessary  for  such  an  appli- 
cant to  show  evidence  that  the  loan  is  a  real  necessity  in  order  that  he  or 
she  may  continue  a  student  of  the  school.  In  addition  to  certain  letters  of 
recommendation  which  must  be  filed  with  the  application  form,  the 
scholastic  standing  of  the  student  in  normal  school  is  also  given  careful 
consideration.  The  loans  are  made  at  5%  interest  and  must  be  repaid 
in  two  installments  after  graduation  and  during  the  first  two  years  of 
teaching  employment.  Freshman  students  are  not  eligible  to  apply  for 
loans  until  they  have  completed  the  first  semester's  work,  and  have  a 
fine  outstanding  record. 

The  funds  are  as  follows: 

Name  Amount 

1.  The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund $5,000.00 

2.  The  Lillian  Jackson  Memorial  Loan  Fund 50.00 

3.  The  Carpenter  Memorial  Loan  Fund  (for  men  only) 402.00 

4.  Class  of  1925  Loan  Fund 90.00 

5.  The  Reese  Arnold  Memorial  Loan  Fund 100.00 

6.  The  Martha  Richmond  Junior  Loan  Fund 180.00 

7.  The  Normal  Literary  Society  Loan  Fund 

(Class  of  1925) 100.00 

8.  Pestalozzi  Loan  Fund  (Class  of  1926) 100.00 

9.  General  Scholarship  Fund 175.00 

10.  Esther  Sheel  Memorial  Loan  Fund 100.00 

11.  Washington  County  Alumni  Unit 100.00 

12.  Eunice  K.  Crabtree  Loan  Fund  (Gift  of  Class  of  1931) 200.00 

Summary  of  fees 

Registration  fee  (required  of  all  students) $5.00  per  year 

Laboratory  fee   (required  of  all  students) $5.00  per  year 

Health  fee  (required  of  all  students) $5.00  per  year 


Newell  Hall — One  of  the  Dormitories  Where  the  Students  Live. 
Richmond  Hall— the  Other  Hall  Does  Not  Appear  in  the  Picture 


The  Student  Council 


Chi  Alpha  Sigma  Fraternity 
(the  honor  society) 
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Library  Service  fee  (required  of  all  students) $5.00  per  year 

Piano,  other  instruments  or  vocal  instruction Fee  named  upon  request 

Practice  fee  for  use  of  piano  (for  special  music  student)  _$10. 00  per  year 

Students'  Service  Room  fee  (resident  students) $1.00  per  year 

Special  Laundry  Fee  for  Men's  Athletic  Uniforms $1.00  per  year 

Board  in  the  Dormitories $180.00  per  year 

Rooms  in  Towson  (students  rooming  in  the  town  pay  $72.00  to  the  school 

for  meals  and  laundry  and  $3.00  per  week  for  room  in  a  Towson 

home ) . 
Property-damage  deposit,  to  be  refunded  at  end  of  Senior 

year  if  no  breakage  is  charged  to  the  student  (required 

of  all  new  students) $5.00 

^Student  Activities  Fee,  Men $7.00 

Women $6.00 

*Note — A  separate  check  should  be  made  out  for  these  activities  and  paid  on  registra- 
tion  day. 

REFUNDS 

As  a  basis  for  making  refunds  to  students  who  withdraw,  the  fol- 
lowing plan  became  effective  September,  1927 : 

Day  Students 

1.  Day  students,  admitted  in  good  standing,  who  withdraw  between 
the  opening  of  school  and  October  1,  shall  have  refunded  all  fees  except 
the  registration  fee. 

2.  Day  students  w^ho  withdraw  on  their  own  or  guardian's  initiative 
after  October  1,  shall  receive  no  refund  of  fees. 

3.  Day  students  who  withdraw  at  the  request  of  the  school  after 
October  1,  shall  receive  no  refund  of  fees. 

4.  Day  students  entering  on  probation  will  be  required  to  pay  no  fees 
until  after  the  entrance  examination  when  their  admission  will  be  deter- 
mined. However,  such  students  will  register  for  the  examination  upon 
the  registration  date  set  in  the  calendar. 

Resident  Students 

1.  Resident  students  who  withdraw  before  October  1,  shall  have  re- 
funded all  fees  except  the  registration  fee;  and  shall  have  refunded  also 
the  amount  paid  for  board,  minus  the  board  for  one  week  more  than  the 
number  of  weeks  actually  spent  in  the  school. 

2.  Resident  students  who  withdraw  on  their  own  or  guardian's  initia- 
tive after  October  1,  shall  receive  no  refund  of  fees,  and  will  be  charged 
for  board  by  semesters,  i.e.,  either  for  one  semester,  or  two  semesters, 
according  to  the  time  of  withdrawal.  Fractions  of  a  semester  will,  there- 
fore, be  counted  as  a  full  semester.  Parents  should  be  careful  to  notify 
the  school  as  soon  as  they  know  when  a  student  is  to  be  withdrawn;  it 
is  to  their  own  financial  advantage. 
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3.  Resident  students  who  withdraw  at  the  request  of  the  school  after 
October  1,  shall  be  refunded  the  amount  paid  for  board,  minus  the  board 
for  one  week  more  than  the  number  of  weeks  actually  spent  in  the  school. 

4.  Resident  students  who  enter  on  probation  will  pay  the  room  reser- 
vation fee  of  $10.00  only.  Out  of  this  amount  expenses  will  be  taken  for 
the  time  the  student  boards  at  the  school,  if  the  student  is  notified  of 
failure  in  the  entrance  tests.  If  admitted,  all  other  fees  are  due  on  the 
day  the  student  is  notified. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Blank  applications  for  admission  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 
Such  blanks  should  be  filled  out  and  sent  to  the  school  well  in  advance  of 
the  student's  coming,  so  that  the  reply  from  the  school  can  inform  the 
student  as  to  the  entrance  requirements  and  the  assigned  dormitory  reser- 
vation. If,  after  a  boarding  student  has  been  given  a  room  assignment 
in  one  of  the  residence  halls,  or  in  the  Town  of  Towson,  circumstances  arise 
to  prevent  the  student  from  attending  Normal,  that  fact  should  be  im- 
mediately communicated  to  the  school,  so  that  the  room  reservation  thus 
surrendered  may  be  available  for  another  student.  A  room  deposit  of 
ten  dollars  ($10.00)  is  required.  This  amount  is  deducted  from  the  fixed 
charges  upon  registration  or  returned  to  the  student  if  the  student  can- 
cels his  reservation  before  September  1. 

Age  at  Entrance 

The  following  ruling,  known  as  By-Law  49,  was  passed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  at  a  meeting  in  September,  1925 : 

"No  student  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Junior  Class  in  any  Mlaryland 
State  Normal  School  who  will  not  be  16  years  of  age  by  the  following 
December  31."  "Junior  Class"  should  be  interpreted  to  read  "Freshman" 
or  first-year  class. 

Status  of  Married  Women  Who  Request  Admission 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  at  a  meeting  in  the  spring  of  1928, 
indicated  that  married  women  who  have  not  been  employed  as  regular 
teachers  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  State  Normal  Schools  with- 
out special  permission  from,  the  Board. 

Additional  Information 

Additional  information  and  answers  to  particular  questions  that 
students  or  parents  may  wish  to  ask  will  be  gladly  furnished. 

Address:     Lida  Lee  TaiAj,  Principal, 

The  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson, 

Towson    (Suburb  of  Baltimore),  Maryland. 
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PROFESSIONAL  INFORMATION 
Admission  and  Classification 

A  new  note  in  the  history  of  the  school  was  reached  in  September, 
1921,  when  the  school  accepted  only  graduates  from  an  approved  high 
school  course,  thereby  eliminating  high  school  courses  at  the  Normal 
School.  Two  years  of  college  credit  was  formerly  granted  the  two- 
year  course  by  leading  universities  and  teachers'  colleges.  The  present 
three-year  course  will  lead  to  the  B.  S.  degree  in  Education  and  more 
credit  will  be  given  for  it  than  was  given  the  two-year  course ;  accordingly 
the  cost  of  a  four-year  college  education  is  considerably  less  when  part 
of  it  is  completed  at  the  Normal  School. 

Another  advance  was  made  in  1927  when  the  Legislature  passed  a 
bill  requiring  that  all  applicants  to  State-aided  institutions  in  Maryland 
must  secure  the  recommendation  of  the  high  school  principal.  The  schol- 
arship standard  set  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  this  recommen- 
dation is  a  record  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  of  not  less  than 
sixty  per  cent  (60%)  "A"  and  "B"  grades  and  forty  per  cent  (40%)  "C" 
grades. 

Applicants  from  county  high  schools  who  do  not  secure  this  record 
and  hence  are  not  recommended,  may  be  admitted  on  probation  after  an 
entrance  examination.  Beginning  with  September,  1932,  high  school 
graduates  from  Baltimore  City  will  be  admitted  without  condition  if  they 
secure  an  average  of  80%  or  over  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school; 
others  seeking  to  enter  on  probation  must  have  averages  between  75% 
and  80%.  No  student  is  admitted  who  has  failed  a  course  at  any  other 
institution  subsequent  to  high  school  graduation. 

The  students  at  the  Normal  School  have  their  years  designated  as 
Freshman  Year,  Junior  Year,  and  Senior  Year. 

STATE  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 

Upon  receiving  the  diploma  of  graduation  from  either  the  two  or 
three-year  curriculum  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  Schools,  the  grad- 
uate is  immediately  awarded  the  State  elementary  school  teacher's  cer- 
tificate of  the  first  grade.  This  certificate  is  valid  for  service  in  any 
school  in  the  counties  of  the  State  for  three  years,  and  it  is  renewable 
upon  evidence  of  successful  experience  and  professional  spirit. 

The  graduates  registered  from  Baltimore  City  also  are  entitled  to 
receive  the  State's  elementary  school  teacher's  certificate  of  the  first 
grade;  and  in  addition,  must  take  the  city  professional  examinations 
which  admit  them  to  teach  in  the  elementary  grades  of  the  Baltimore 
City  School  System.  This  plan  is  a  part  of  the  City  Charter  and  dates 
back  to  1898. 

COLLEGE  CREDITS 

Graduates  of  the  two-year  Normal  Course,  based  as  it  was  upon  16 
units  of  high  school  credit  and  the  principal's  recommendation  that  the 
student  is  of  college  grade,  will,  when  matriculating  for  the  B.  S.  degree 
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in  Education,  be  given  credit  by  the  leading  teachers'  colleges  in  the 
country — the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Columbia  University,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  and  many  other  teachers'  colleges.  In  all  such 
cases  the  university  requires  the  right  to  examine  the  record  of  the 
student,  and  will  grant  full  credit  if  the  record  for  scholastic  attainment 
is  an  acceptable  one. 

Graduates  of  the  three-year  normal  school  course  may  be  given  three 
years  of  credit  at  some  universities,  but  certainly  will  be  given  two  and 
a  half  years  of  credit  at  Columbia  University  and  several  others.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  the  University  of  Maryland  will  give 
credit  according  to  the  individual  record  of  each  student  who  requests 
matriculation. 

SYSTEM  OF  MARKING 

Grades  are  designated  by  the  following  symbols:  A,  B,  C  +  ,  C,  C — , 
D,  F.  "D"  grade  is  the  lowest  passing  mark,  yet  is  considered  unsatis- 
factory, and  "F"  is  a  failure  which  means  that  the  course  so  marked 
must  be  repeated. 

A  student  must  maintain  an  average  of  "C"  in  order  to  be  in  good 
standing  in  the  school.  Any  student  failing  to  do  this  may  be  asked  to 
withdraw  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Scholarship  Committee.  Also, 
any  student  who  receives  more  than  two  failures  during  any  one  term 
or  who  accumulates  a  high  percentage  of  "D"  gi'ades  on  his  record  will 
be  asked  to  withdraw. 

REGULATIONS  REGARDING  ABSENCES  AND   TARDINESS 

Students  are  asked  to  familiarize  themselves  promptly  with  the  rules . 
of  this  school  regarding  attendance  and  punctuality. 

Tardiness : 

1.  Entering  classroom  after  ringing  of  final  bell. 

2.  Failure  to  turn  in  excuses  promptly. 

Absence : 

1.  Absence  from  the  school  for  a  day  or  more. 
*2.  Absence  from  one  or  more  classes  or  from  assembly  on  days 
when  the  student  is  pi-esent  in  the  school. 

3.  Absence  due  to  prolonged  illness.  (In  such  cases  the  school 
must  be  notified  as  soon  as  possible.) 

4.  Absence  immediately  preceding  a  holiday  or  absence  or  tardi- 
nesses immediately  following  a  holiday  will  count  doubly 
against  the  student's  record. 

At  a  prominent  place  in  the  Registrar's  office  may  be  found  excuse 
blanks  for  absences  and  tardinesses.  Students  who  have  been  absent  or 
tardy  according  to  the  above  classifications  must  obtain  the  propei'  absence 


*  Note :     This  type  of  absence  is  not  to  be  tolerated.     Self-excuse  in  this  case  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  personal  note  from  the  principal  or  the  school  physician. 
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fowl  and  state  clearly  the  reason  for  such  absence  or  tardiness  thereon. 
Failure  to  turn  in  excuses  promptly  at  the  Registrar's  office  may  consti- 
tute one  or  two  additional  tardinesses,  depending  upon  the  degree  of  the 
delayed  excuse.  ("Promptly"  means,  in  the  case  of  absence,  the  day  of 
returning  to  the  school;  in  the  case  of  tardiness,  the  day  on  which  the 
tardiness  occurs.) 

Students  whose  records  begin  to  show  poor  attendance  or  lack  of 
punctuality  will  be  promptly  warned  by  the  Registrar  that  no  further 
absence  or  tardiness  may  occur.  Failure  to  heed  this  warning  will  con- 
stitute a  serious  breach  of  school  ethics  and  will  be  dealt  with  seriously 
by  the  Scholarship  Committee  of  the  Faculty. 

THE  CURRICULUM  OFFERED 

The  dominant  aim  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School  is  the  prep- 
aration of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  public  school  system. 
To  this  end  the  following  principles  indicate  the  general  plan  upon  which 
the  course  of  study  is  based : 

1.  The  definite  field  of  work  of  this  school  is  the  training  of  teachers 
for  the  elementary  schools.  To  graduate  as  a  teacher  for  the  elementary 
schools  indicates  a  high  professional  and  academic  outlook  as  well  as 
ability  for  social  and  civic  leadership. 

2.  Coui'ses  are  so  planned  as  to  make  a  definite  contribution  to  the 
training  of  teachers  in  a  way  that  will  lead  on  to  recognition  for  college 
credit  in  the  leading  teachers'  colleges  of  the  country. 

3.  The  objective  of  all  the  courses  is  jjarticij^ation  in  the  actual  work 
of  teaching. 

4.  The  three-year  course  makes  no  provision  for  differentiation  ex- 
cept in  the  student -teaching  offerings.  In  addition  to  Introduction  to 
Teaching  and  Freshman  Participation,  there  will  be  two  nine-weeks 
teaching  experiences — one  will  be  spent  in  a  primary-grade  room — first, 
second  or  third  grade;  the  second  in  an  upper-grade  room — fourth,  fifth, 
sixth  or  seventh  grade.  The  year  will  be  divided  into  semesters  rather 
than  terms.  County  students  receive  one  course  not  given  to  Baltimore 
City  students;  this  is  a  Sociology  course  organized  as  a  Rural  Life 
Survey. 

Where  Student-Teachers  Teach 

There  are  nine  classrooms  in  the  Campus  Elementary  School;  and 
44  Training  Centers  provided  through  the  courtesy  and  cooperation  of 
the  Baltimore  City  Board  of  Education,  the  Baltimore  County  Board  of 
Education,  the  Harford  County  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Anne  Arun- 
del County  Board  of  Education. 
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TENTATIVE  THREE- YEAR  CURRICULUM 

Operative  for  Entering  Students,  September,  1931 
School  Laws:     1931,  ch.  163 

"There  shall  be  maintained  at  each  white  State  normal  school  courses 
of  study  designed  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  elementary 
schools  and  requiring  for  graduation  a  total  of  not  less  than  three  years' 
work.  Said  courses  of  study  may  include  specialized  instruction  in  the 
practical  arts,  in  public  school  music,  and  in  such  other  special  fields  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  recommendation 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Graduation  from  a  standard 
four-year  high  school  course,  or  equivalent  preparation,  shall  be  required 
for  admission  to  such  courses." 

FIRST  YEAR 
First  Semester 
Education  101 — Introduction  to  Teach-~j 

ing — (12    weeks) [   3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks 

Psychology  111 — Personal  Psychology  ^ 

(6    weeks) J    3       "        "        "       "       6      " 

English  103 — Oral  and  Written  Eng- 
lish, including  Library  Instruction 3       "        "        "       "     18      " 

Art 101"]  The  World  Today  in 

English 101 1-      Art,     Literature 

Music lOlJ      and  Music 3       "        "        "       "     18      " 

Geography_101|The  World   Today   in 

History 101  j     Social,    Industrial, 

Political,  and  Com- 
mercial  Affairs 3       "        "        "       "     18      " 

Physical  Education  101— Athletics___  2  "  "  "  "  18  " 
Science    101 — Biological    Principles___  3       "        "        "       "     18      " 

Second  Semester 

Psychology  121-122— Child  Psychology  2  "  "  "  "  18  " 

Art  102— Fine  Art 3  "  "  "  "  18  " 

History  102— European  Background—-  3  "  "  "  "  18  " 

Health  101— Personal  Hygiene 3  "  "  "  "  18  " 

Handwriting    100 3  "  "  "  "  9  " 

Music  102— Music  of  Grades  I  to  III__  4  "  "  "  "  9  " 

Physical  Education  102— Athletics 2  "  "  "  "  18  " 

Science  102— Elementary  Science 4  "  "  "  "  18  " 

SECOND  YEAR 
First  Semester 

English  205 —Reading  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School 3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks 

English  201— Children's  Literature—  2  "  "  "  "  18  " 
Geography  102— Regional  Geography__  3  "  "  "  "  18  " 
Health  102 -Nutrition  and  Clothing___  2       "        "        "       "     18      " 
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Mathematics    101 — Arithmetic    in    the 

Elementary   School 3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks 

Art  201— Industrial  Art 2       "        "        "       "     18      " 

Phys.  Educ.  201— Athletics 2       "        "        "       "     18      " 

Second  Semester,  First  Half 
Education  211 — Kindergarten-Primary 

Education 4       "        "        "       "       9      " 

English  203 — The  Teaching  of  English 

Speech,  Oral  and  Written 3       "        "        "       "       9      " 

Geography  201 — Problems  in  the  Teach- 
ing of  Geography 3       "        "        "       "       9      " 

History  201— European  Background..  3       "        "        "       "       9      " 

Music  201— Music  in  Grades  IV-VI 3       "        "        "       "       9      " 

Phys.   Educ.  202— Athletics 2       "        "        "       "       9      " 

Second  Semester,  Second  Half — Student  Teaching 

20  to  30  hours  per  week  for  9 
weeks 

THIRD  YEAR 
First  Semester,  First  Half 

Psychology  221 — Psychology  of  Be- 
havior    2  hours  per  week  for     9  weeks 

History  202 — History  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School 3 

Art  301 — Art  in  the  Elementary 
School 3 

Geography  301 — Problems  of  Teaching 
Geography 3 

Mathematics  201 — Teaching  of  Arith- 
metic   3 

Physical  Education  301 — Athletics 2 

First    Semester,    Second    Half — Student    Teaching   20   to    30   hours    per 
week  for  9  weeks. 

Second  Semester 

Education  311 — Modern  Trends  in 
Education  and  Their  Historic  Ori- 
gin     2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks 

Education  341 — Educational  Measure- 
ments     1^ 3       "        "        "       "       9      " 

English    301 — Social    Background    of 

Literature 3       "        "        "       "       9      " 

Health  303 — Health  in  the  Elementary 

School    3       "        "        "       "       9      " 

Music  301 — Teaching  of  Music  in  Ele- 
mentary School 3       "        "        "       "       9     •" 

Physical       Education       311 — Physical 

Education  in  the  Elementary  School.  2       "        "        "       "     18      " 

Physical   Education   302— Athletics ...  2       "        "        "       "     18      " 

Education    311 — Rural    Life    (County 

Students)    3       "        "        "       "       9      " 

Elective 2       "        "        "       "     18      " 


'       9 

'       9 

'       9 

'       9 

'       9 
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COURSES  OFFERED 
ART 

Art  101 — The  World  Today  in  Art — Freshman  Year_ Mrs.  Brouwer 

3  hours  per  week  for  6  weeks. 

Lectures,  slides,  excursions  and  museum  trips  will  all  combine  to 
emphasize  the  space  arts,  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting,  with  their 
forms  of  arranging  and  their  structural  elements.  Expressionism  will 
be  discussed  in  relation  to  modern  art  and  by  comparison  of  impres- 
sionism and  post-impressionism,  art-personalities  make  themselves  and 
their  influences  evident.  Art  as  an  isolated  element  will  be  followed  by 
a  study  of  art  as  an  accessory  element,  when  art  in  dress,  art  in  the 
home,  art  in  the  theater,  and  art  in  the  neighborhood  will  be  stressed. 
Extensive  reading  from  the  fine-arts  libraries  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Library, 
the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  the  Peabody  Library,  and  the  Normal 
School  Library  will  supplement  the  lectures. 

References : 

Dow :     Composition,    Doubleday,    Doran. 
Pearson :     How  to  See  Modern  Pictures,  Dial  Press. 
Alien :     Painters   of  the  Modern   Mind,   W.   W.   Norton. 
Gardner :     Art  Through  the  Ages,   Harcourt,   Brace. 

^.       .               T                T     •      -rr  (Mrs.  Brouwer 

Art  102 — Ftne  Art — Freshman  or  Junior  Year Imiss  Nftinsinpfr 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

With  the  idea  in  mind  that  "all  art  is  fine  and  industrial  or  it  is 
not  art  at  all,"  the  beginning  course  will  emphasize  the  fundamental 
principles  and  techniques  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  art  problems 
in  the  fine-arts  field.  Elements  of  design,  color,  and  art  structure  will 
be  taught  since  a  knowledge  of  them  establishes  a  basis  for  critical  judg- 
ment. A  variety  of  media  will  be  available  with  special  stress  on  the 
use  of  those  easily  adaptable  to  classroom  work.  There  will  be  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  lettering. 

Basic  Texts: 

Boas :     Art   in   the   School,    Doubleday,    Doran. 

Dow :      Composition,   Doubleday,    Doran. 

Mathias :     Art   in   the   Elementary   Schools,    Scribner's. 

TannahiU  :     P's  and  Q's,  Doubleday,  Doran. 

Art  201 — Industrial  Art — Junior  Year l-^ir     '  -^-r 

^Miss  Neunsinger 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks,  or 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

*''A  study  of  the  changes  man  makes  in  materials  to  increase  their 
values  to  meet  his  needs,  of  the  appropriate  usage  of  products  made,  and 
of  the  social  advantages  and  problems  resulting  from  the  making  of  these 
changes"  will  concern  the  students  as  they  handle  clay,  hammer  copper, 
shape  pewter  vessels,  weave  cloth  from  wool  they  have  carded,  hook  rugs, 
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and  bind  books  they  have  lettered  or  printed.  The  use  of  tools,  their 
names,  and  their  manipulation  will  be  learned,  along  with  their  care 
and  repair. 

Basic  Texts: 

Bonser  and  Mossman  :     Industrial  Arts  for  the  Elementary  Schools,  MacmiHan. 
Winslow:     Elementary  Industrial  Arts,  Macmillan. 
Mathias:     The  Beginnings  of  Art  in  the  Public   Schools,   Scribner's. 
Stanley:     How  to  Work  With  Tools,  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company,  New  Brit- 
ain, Connecticut. 

Art  301 — Art  in  the  Elementary  School — Junior         CMrs.  Brouwer 

or  Senior  Year [Miss  Neunsinger 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

The  students,  working  in  groups,  plan  an  integrated  piece  of  work 
appropriate  for  a  specific  grade.  The  units  are  planned  and  made  in 
cooperation  with  other  subject-matter  courses.  Art  principles,  skills, 
and  techniques  are  taught  as  the  need  arises.  The  work  is  handled  as  it 
would  be  in  an  elementary  school  classroom  except  it  is  on  a  normal 
school  level.  Care  and  the  handling  of  tools,  good  housekeeping  practices, 
and  bulletin-board  arrangement  are  stressed. 

Basic  Texts: 

Boas  :     Art  in  the  School,  Doubleday,  Doran. 

Bonser   and  Mossman:     Industrial   Art  for   Elementary   Schools,   Macmillan. 

Gardner:     Art  Through  the  Ages,  Harcourt,  Brace. 

Knox :     School  Activities   and  Equipment,   Houghton,   Mifflin. 

Art  302 — Art  in  the  Elementary  School — Senior  Year Mrs.  Brouwer 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

Special  problems,  that  involve  a  review  of  processes  and  skills,  and 
are  rich  in  intellectual  content  are  now  worked  out  with  attention  to 
subject,  content,  techniques,  and  individual  abilities.  Means  of  grouping 
and  evaluating  work  are  also  given  attention. 

Basic  Texts : 

W.arner:     Reconstruction   of   Industrial  Arts    Course,    Teachers    College,    Columbia 

University. 
Snedden    and    Bonser:      Industrial    Arts    for    Administrators,    Teachers     College, 

Columbia   University. 
Winslow:      Organization   and   Teaching   of   Art,   Macmillan. 
McAdory:     Art  Test,   Teachers   College,   Columbia  University. 

Education 

Education  101 — An  Introduction  to  Teaching — Freshman  Year 

Miss  Bersch 

3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

This  course  is  basic  to  the  study  and  practice  of  teaching.  Through 
directed  observation,  discussion,  and  reading,  students  will  be  expected  to 
gain  the  fundamental  concepts,  habits,  and  attitudes  essential  to  later 
professionalized  courses,  participation,  and  practice  of  teaching.  The 
course  further  attempts  to  give  students  training  in  accurate  observation 


Education    102 — Participation — Freshman    Year. 
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of  children's  activities  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  recognition  and  inter- 
pretation of  significant  factors;  to  acquaint  them  with  educators  and 
educational  literature;  to  give  them  experience  in  participating  in  both 
small  and  large-group  discussions  and  to  arouse  a  feeling  for  the  ethics 
and  philosophy  of  education. 

The  course  consists  of  one  conference  hour,  one  hour  of  directed 
observation  in  the  elementary  school,  and  one  class-discussion  hour  per 
week. 

Basic  Text : 

Snyder  :     Introduction  to  Teaching,  Towson  Normal  School  Bulletin  No.  1,  Series  3. 

''Miss  Woodward 
Miss  Brown 
Miss  Steele 
Miss  Rutledge 
Miss  Treut 
The  course  aims :  I  Training  Teachers 

1.  To  give  the  student  early  in  his  training  opportunity  to  par- 

ticipate in  sample  teaching  in  either  the  city  or  rural 
centers.  This  experience  should  send  him  to  all  other 
courses  with  clearer  understanding  of  their  purposes  and 
values. 

2.  To  enlarge  and  enrich  his  observation  of  educational  practices 

begun  in  "Introduction  to  Teaching"  to  include  other  phases 
of  education  typical  of  a  state  or  city  system. 

Students  spend  from  five  to  ten  consecutive  days  in  one  classroom. 
During  the  period  of  participation  three  hours  are  spent  in  conferences 
with  the  supervisors  of  student  teaching. 

The  work  of  the  classroom  consists  of: 

1.  Individual,  group,  and  classroom  teaching  based  upon  courses 

taken  either  in  the  previous  term  or  during  the  the  term 
in  which  freshman  participation  is  taken. 

2.  Exercises    in    child    psychology   under   the    direction   of   the 

instructors  of  that  course. 

fMiss  Brown 
Education  203  and  Education  SOU — Student  J  Miss  Steele 

Teaching   (For  County  Students) 1  MiSS  Treut 

[Training  Teachers 

20  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks — 9  weeks  in  Junior  Year  and 

9  weeks  in  Senior  Year 

Every  county  student  is  required  to  spend  at  least  four  hours  a  day 
for  18  weeks  in  student  teaching,  a  minimum  total  of  360  hours  in  the 
school  room.  In  addition  to  this,  the  students  have  regularly  scheduled 
conferences  with  the  training  teachers,  with  the  supervisors  of  student 
teaching,  music,  and  athletics,  besides  individual  conferences  with  other 
instructors  at  the  Normal  School.     The  plan  is  to  give  each  student  two 
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experiences,  one  of  9  weeks  in  a  kindergarten-primary  grade  and  9  weeks 
in  an  intermediate  grade.  As  a  prerequisite  to  this  course,  students 
must  have  the  sanction  of  the  Scholarship  Committee  to  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  student  teaching,  and  have  made  units  of  work  in  certain 
subjects  for  the  teaching  period. 

Some  students  spend  half  of  the  18  weeks  in  the  Campus  School,  half 
in  the  county  schools.  In  each  case  students  are  given  experience  in 
two  centers.  They  are  inducted  gradually  into  teaching,  by  observing, 
by  teaching  one  class,  by  teaching  several  classes,  and  by  finally  having 
full  responsibility  for  the  room. 

Schools  available  for  county  student  teaching  include  the  following: 
on  the  campus,  a  graded  school  of  nine  rooms;  in  Anne  Arundel  County, 
centers  in  one  consolidated  school;  in  Harford  County,  a  graded  school; 
in  Baltimore  County,  centers  in  two  two-room  schools,  in  two  three-room 
schools,  and  in  three  graded  schools.  All  affiliated  schools  in  the  counties 
are  within  daily  accessible  distance  of  the  Normal  School,  so  that  the 
student  may  return  for  conference,  for  use  of  the  library,  and  for  resi- 
dence. All  students  are  expected  to  attend  at  least  two  parent-teacher 
meetings  during  the  term. 

„ ,        .  ,  „ ,        .  r,     ■,       r^      ,    fMiss  Woodward 

Education  203  and  Education  SOU — Student  Teach- \  lyr^^Qo  RTiTipnrF 

ing  {City  Students) [training  Teachers 

30  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks — 9  weeks  in  Junior  Year 

9  weeks  in  Senior  Year 

All  students  who  plan  to  teach  in  the  City  of  Baltimore  spend  two 
terms  of  9  weeks  each,  30  hours  per  week,  in  student  teaching  in  the 
practice  centers.  Students  are  given  one  9  weeks'  experience  in  a  pri- 
mary grade  and  the  other  nine  weeks  in  an  intermediate  grade. 

In  the  term  prior  to  the  student-teaching  term,  students  are 
given  assignments  to  their  centers  in  order  that  they  may  make  spe- 
cific preparation  for  student  teaching  in  related  courses  taken  at  the 
Normal  School.  Students  must  present  satisfactory  units  of  work  for 
teaching  to  the  teacher  of  practice  before  being  permitted  to  teach. 

In  addition  to  daily  conferences  held  at  the  center  by  the  teachers  of 
training,  students  meet  the  director  of  training  once  a  week  to  discuss 
their  problems  and  especially  to  emphasize  the  relation  of  theory  and 
psychology  to  actual  classroom  situations.  Members  of  the  supervisor^'' 
staff  from  the  theory  department  visit  the  centers  frequently  and  confer 
with  the  students  in  regard  to  their  work.  Students  are  given  every 
opportunity  in  the  schools  to  which  they  are  assigned  to  participate  in 
all  school  functions  and  to  know  the  life  of  the  community. 

Education  211 — Kindergarten-Primary  Education 

{Junior  Year) MiSS  RUTLEDGE 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  aims  to  consider  all  influences  in  the  kindergarten-pri- 
mary curriculum  that  further  child  development.     It  shows  the  begin- 
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nings  of  the  various  subject-matter  courses,  and  the  part  each  plays  in 
the  child's  development.  It  is  an  integrating  course  in  that  an  effort 
is  made  to  show  how  the  subject-matter  courses  are  coordinated  in  the 
activities  of  the  kindergarten-prfmary  curriculum.  These  activities 
are  evaluated  as  to  the  degree  in  which  they  enlist  the  interest  of  the 
child  and  lead  to  his  growth  in  the  information  and  skills  useful  and  ap- 
propriate to  his  age.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  way  in  which  de- 
sirable habits  and  attitudes  are  developed. 

References : 

state  Department  Bulletins. 

Baltimore  City  Courses  of  Study. 

Jennings,   Watson,   Meyer,   Thomas :      Suggestions   of  Modern    Science   Concerning 

Education,  Macmillan. 
Parker    and    Temple:      Unified    Kindergarten    and    First    Grade    Teaching,    Ginn 

and  Co. 
Hill  and  Burke :     A  Conduct  Curriculum,  Scribner's. 

Mathias :      The   Beginnings    of   Art   in   the    Public    Schools,    Scribner's. 
Garrison :      Permanent    Play    Materials    for    Young    Children,    Scribner's. 
Moore:     The  Primary  School,  Houghton,  Mifflin. 
Lincoln  Elementary  School  StafE :     Curriculum  Making  in  an  Elementary   School, 

Ginn  and  Co. 
Knox :     School  Activities  and  Equipment,   Houghton,  Mifflin. 
Teachers'    College    Record,    Progressive    Education,    Childhood    Education. 
Pamphlets   from   modern   schools,   such   as,   Lincoln,    Ethical   Culture   School,    City 

and  Country  School,  New  York  City  ;  Francis  Parker  School,   Chicago  ;  etc. 

Education  311 — Rural  Life — {Senior  Year  for  County 

Students)  Miss  Brown 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  society  that  are  directly  re- 
lated to  the  educational  problems  which  an  efficient  teacher  must  con- 
sider. 

Class  activities  are  directed  toward  giving  students  personal  contacts 
with  community  organizations  representing  educational,  economic,  and 
social  groups  with  whom  teachers  must  work. 

There  is  no  basic  text  since  it  is  considered  preferable  to  have  re- 
ports made  in  class  from  a  wide  reading  list  of  references,  including 
current  literature  and  government  bulletins  related  to  the  course. 

Types  of  references  used: 

Seligman,  Edwin  R. :     The  Economics   of  Farm  Relief. 

Sanderson,   Kolb   and  others  :     Farm  Income   and   Farm   Relief. 

Sorokin    and   Zimmerman :      Principles   of    Rural    Urban    Sociology. 

White  House   Conference  Reports   on   Child   Health   and   Protection. 

Reports    issued   by   the    State    Board    of    Education,    the    United    States    Office    of 

Education,   and  the  United   States   Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

Education  331 — Modern  Trends  in  Education  and  Their  Historic  Origins 
{Senior  Year) Miss  Bersch 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

This  course  attempts  to  summarize  and  organize  the  professional 
learning,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  which  the  student  has  gleaned 
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to  date  from  a  variety  of  sources.  Students  will  first  state  personal 
convictions  about  current  educational  trends  and  then  briefly  scan  the 
historic  development  of  education  for  their  origin  and  growth.  A  logical 
development  and  expansion  of  concepts  will  follow  in  the  study  of  the 
Baltimore  Charter,  Maryland  School  Law,  and  the  annual  report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  With  American  principles, 
practices,  and  trends  in  mind,  a  comparative  study  of  prominent  foreign 
systems  will  be  mlade.  This  course  refers  constantly  to  the  Introduction 
of  Teaching  course  taken  by  all  students  as  Freshmen. 

When  practicable,  visits  will  be  made  to  county  and  city  schools 
which  exemplify  progressive  features  of  education,  such  as  schools  for 
mentally  and  physically  handicapped  children,  X,  Y,  Z  groups  for  individ- 
ual differences,  and  individualization  of  instruction.  A  three-day  trip 
outside  of  Maryland  is  planned  annually  for  cultural  and  professional 
experiences.     This  trip  is  an  elective  for  seniors. 

References  most  frequently  used : 

I.   state   School   Laws   of  Maryland,   1931. 
Charter  of  Baltimore  City. 

Annual  Reports   of  the   State  Board   of   Education   of   Maryland. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Baltimore. 
The  Educational  Yearbooks  of  the  International  Institute  of  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University. 
Kan  del :     Twenty-five  Years   of  American   Education,   Macmillan. 
Student    Contributions   to   the   History   of   Education    (Compilations   made   by 

students  of  the  course  in  previous  years). 
Student  History  of  Education  in  Maryland. 
II.  Parker :     A  Text-book  in  the  History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education,  Ginn. 
Cubberly :     History  of   Education,    Houghton,   Mifflin. 
Cubberly :     Public  Education   in  the  United  States. 
Monroe :     A  Brief  Course  in  the  History  of  Education,  Macmillan. 
III.  Educational  periodicals,  particularly : 

The  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

School  Life. 

School  and  Society. 

Progressive  Education. 

The  Baltimore  Bulletin  of  Education. 


Educational  Measurements 

fMiss  Cook 
Education   34-1 — Educational   Measurements -"Imiss  Byerly 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  presents  elementary  statistical  procedures  and  their 
application  to  the  teaching  of  academic  subjects.  The  testing  program 
of  an  elementary  school  is  studied  and  individual  and  group  intelligence 
and  achievement  tests  are  used  for  analyzing  the  needs  of  the  school 
system.  A  diagnosis  of  the  class  and  the  individuals  is  made,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  suggested  remedial  program  in  which  Objective  New-Type 
Examinations  are  constructed. 

Special  laboratory  fee,  $1.25. 
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English 

English  101 — The  World  Today  in  Literature   {Freshman  Year) 

Miss  Crabtree 
3  hours  per  week  for  6  weeks. 

This  is  a  survey  course,  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  more 
significant  plays,  novels,  and  poetry  of  today.  Main  currents  of  life  and 
thought  which  influence  literary  expression  are  discussed.  Extensive 
reading  of  modern  literature  and  attendance  at  the  theater  when  fine 
plays  are  produced  are  encouraged.     Some  intensive  reading  is  required. 

The  school  library  has  an  excellent  collection  of  modern  literature. 
The  Enoch  Pratt  Library  and  its  branches  are  also  available. 

References : 

Drake,  William  A. :     Contemporary  European  Writers,   John  Day  Company. 

Eaton,  W.  P. :     Drama  in  England,   Scribner's. 

Parrington,  Vernon  L.  :     Main  Currents  of  American  Thought,  Vol.  Ill,  Harcourt, 

Brace   and    Company. 
Rose,  William :     Contemporary  Movements  in  European  Literature,   Dial  Press. 

English  103 — Oral  and  Written  English — {Freshman  Year) 

Mrs.  Stapleton 
3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

Oral  English  is  particularly  stressed  in  this  course.  The  work  is 
designed  to  develop  in  the  student  a  consciousness  of  the  voice  and  speech 
as  factors  in  teaching,  to  give  practice  in  the  interpretation  of  poetry 
and  prose,  and  to  promote  ability  in  addressing  an  audience.  The  work 
in  written  English  is  centered  upon  business  and  social  correspondence. 
The  purpose  of  all  the  activities  of  the  course  is  to  develop  the  person- 
ality of  the  student  through  various  modes  of  expression.  Observations 
are  made  in  both  the  Campus  Elementary  School  and  the  Montebello 
Demonstration  School  to  see  children  at  work  with  oral  and  written  com- 
position. 

References  most  frequently  used: 

Knapp  :     Modern  English,  Scribner's. 

Lewis  :     Handbook  of  American   Speech,   Scott,  Foresman. 

Merriam :     Webster's  Dictionary. 

Woods :     College   Handbook   of   Writing,   Doubleday,    Page  and   Company. 

Woolbert  and  Nelson  :     The  Art  of  Interpretative  Speech,   Crafts. 

English  201 — Children's  Literature — {Junior  Year) Miss  Crabtree 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

This  course  includes  an  extensive  reading  of  the  best  books,  prose 
and  poetry,  for  children ;  a  careful  evaluation  of  selections  for  elementary 
school  children;  a  study  of  methods  of  presenting  literature  to  children. 
Various  techniques  are  suggested  by  observation  of  demonstration  lessons 
in  the  Campus  Elementary  School  and  the  Montebello  Demonstration 
School.  A  record  of  these  lessons  is  made  and  kept  in  the  observation 
notebook. 
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Basic  texts: 

Blaisdell,  Thomas  C.  :     Ways  to  Teach  English,  Doubleday  Company. 
Curry    and    Clippinger :      Children's    Literature,    Rand    McNally    Company. 
Hayward,    Frank    H. :      The   Appreciation    Lesson,    Macmillan    Company. 
Untermeyer,    Louis :      This    Singing   World,    Macmillan    Company. 

English  203 — The  Teaching  of  English  Speech,  Oral  and  Written 

{Junior  Year) Mrs.  Stapleton 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  the  student  to  teach  com- 
position, language,  grammar,  and  spelling.  In  surveying  the  materials 
of  the  course  the  student  finds  and  corrects  his  own  weaknesses,  and 
works  out  methods  and  activities  essential  to  the  successful  teaching  of 
English  in  the  grades.  Observations  are  made  in  the  Campus  Elemen- 
tary School  and  the  Montebello  Demonstration  School.  An  observation 
book  is  an  essential  part  of  the  course. 

References : 

Blaisdell :     Ways  to  Teach   English. 

Baltimore  County  Course  of   Study,  Warwick  and  York. 

Baltimore  City  Course  of  Study  in  English,  Baltimore  Department  of  Education. 

Goals  of  Achievement  in  English,   State  Department  of  Education. 

Maryland  School  Bulletin,  Volume  VIII,  No.   4. 

Leiper :     New  English  Grammar,  Macmillan. 

Elementary    School    Texts    in    Composition,    Grammar,    and    Spelling. 

English  205 — Reading  in  the  Elementary  Grades MiSS  JONES 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  the  fundamental  principles  and 
techniques  underlying  the  teaching  of  silent  and  oral  reading  in  the  first 
six  grades. 

It  includes  a  comparative  study  of  old  and  modern  trends,  of  old  and 
modern  methods,  and  old  and  modern  text-books.  A  critical  study  will 
be  made  of  the  results  of  scientific  research  in  the  study  of  the  process  or 
eye  movements  in  reading. 

Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  (1)  beginning  reading;  (2)  the 
characteristics  of  the  different  reading  levels;  (.3)  the  various  types  of 
silent  and  oral  reading;  (4)  the  study  of  phonics;  (5)  the  selection  of 
seat-work  material;  (6)  the  value  and  use  of  standard  tests;  (7)  the  rela- 
tion of  reading  to  the  unit  topic;  (8)  library  reading;  (9)  remedial  case 
studies. 

Demonstration  lessons  will  be  given  to  exemplify  the  principles  and 
the  techniques  of  the  various  phases  of  the  subject.  A  permanent  record 
of  these  lessons  will  be  kept  in  a  special  observation  notebook  to  be  used 
later  with  the  teacher  of  practice  and  the  supervisor  in  the  field. 

References : 

Brooks,   F,   D.  :     The  Applied   Psychology  of   Reading,   D.   Appleton. 

Buswell,  G.  T. :     Fundamentals   in  Reading,     The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

Dolch,  E.  L. :     The  Psychology  and  Teaching  of  Reading,  Ginn  and  Co. 
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Gates,  A.  I. :     The  Improvement  of  Reading,  Macmillan. 

Interest  and  Ability  in  Reading,  Macmillan. 
Gray,  "W.  S. :     Remedial  Cases  in  Reading,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
Hardy,  M. :     First  Grade  Manual,  Wheeler. 

Second  and  Third  Grade  Manual. 
Avey,   E.   B. :     The  Psychology  and   Pedagogy  of   Reading,   Macmillan. 
National   Society  for  the   Study  of   Education :      The   Twenty-Fourth   Year   Book, 

Part  I— Public  School. 
Pennell,  M.  E.,  and  Cusack,  A.  M. :     How  to  Teach  Reading. 
Storm,    G.    E.,    and    Smith,    N.    B. :      Reading   Activities   in    the    Primary    Grades, 

Ginn  and  Co. 
Thorndike,     E.     L. :       The     Teachers'     Word     Book,     Revised,     Teachers     College, 

Columbia. 

English  301 — Social  Background  of  Literature   {Senior  Year) 

Miss  Munn 
3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  social  background  of  great  periods  of 
English  and  American  Literature,  with  stress  upon  the  environment, 
lives,  and  activities  of  those  writers  most  used  in  the  study  of  literature 
in  the  elementary  school. 

Geography 

Geography  101- — The  World  Today  in  Geography — {Freshman  Year) 

Mr.  Walther 
3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  involves  a  study  of  the  great  forces  operating  in  national 
and  international  life  today.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  cur- 
rent trends  in  the  economic,  social,  and  political  life  of  the  world  powers 
and  to  the  interpretation  of  such  events  in  the  light  of  their  geograph- 
ical and  historical  background.  The  problems  of  production,  inter- 
national trade,  control  of  markets,  contacts  of  civilizations  and  races, 
struggles  of  economic  and  political  control  and  independence  are  con- 
sidered from  a  world  point  of  view.  This  course  aims  to  develop  an  in- 
terest in  the  significant  events  of  the  times,  to  give  a  deeper  meaning  to 
those  events,  and  to  bring  the  usual  text-book  materials  up  to  date.  The 
method  of  the  course  is  that  of  an  open  forum  in  which  students  partici- 
pate actively  and  attention  is  given  indirectly  to  the  technique  of  con- 
troversy and  logical  thinking. 

Basic  texts: 

Hodges,   Charles  :     The  Background  of  International  Relations,   Wiley,   1931. 
Siegried,  Andre :     England's  Crisis,  Harcourt,   1931. 

Thompson,  Warren   S. :     Danger  Spots   in  World  Population,   Knopf,    1930. 
Siegried,  Andre :     America  Comes  of  Age,  Harcourt,   1927. 

Geography  102 — General  and  Regional  Geography 

{Freshman  Year) Miss  Blood 

3  periods  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

The  content  of  Geography  102  is  selected  (1)  to  help  the  student  in- 
terpret and  appreciate  his  own  environment,   (2)  to  give  an  understand- 
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ing  of  the  physical  factors  which  influence  how  other  people  live,  and 
which  form  a  working  basis  for  all  geography  study,  (3)  to  develop  basic 
geographic  principles  through  a  detailed  study  of  specific  regions. 

Among  the  subjects  studied  are  the  changing  character  of  the  earth's 
surface  resulting  from  the  external  and  internal  forces  always  at  work, 
the  form  and  motions  of  the  earth  and  their  consequences,  the  weather 
and  world  climate  types.  The  last  leads  into  a  study  of  regional  geogra- 
phy. The  Sahara,  the  Sudan,  the  Amazon  or  Congo,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean are  included  as  typical  regions.  These  illustrate  definite  climate 
types,  and  show  clearly  some  of  the  simpler  geographic  relationships. 
Many  kinds  of  maps  are  used,  pictures  and  diagrams  are  interpreted,  field 
trips  are  taken,  and  classroom  experiments  are  conducted.  The  needs  of 
the  elementary  school  are  kept  in  mind:  (1)  through  the  selection  of  the 
subject-matter,  (2)  through  the  methods  of  presenting  this  material, 
(3)  by  the  observation  of  classes  in  the  Campus  Elementary  School  and 
the  Montebello  Demonstration  School. 

References  frequently  used : 

Tarr   and   Von   Engeln :      New   Physical   Geography,   Macmillan    Company. 
Salisbury,  Barrows  and  Tower :     Elements  of  Geography,  Henry  Holt  and  Co. 
Huntington  and  Gushing  :     Principles  of  Human  Geography,  John  Wiley  and  Sons. 
Pirsson  and  Schuchert :     Textbook  of  Geology,  Part  I,  John  Wiley  and  Sons. 
Peattie :     College  Geography,   Ginn  and  Company. 
Milham  :     Meteorology,  Macmillan  Company. 
Baltimore  City  Course  of  Study  in  Geography. 
Primary  Social  Studies  Bulletin — ^Md.  State  Dept.  of  Education. 

Geography  201 — Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography  \  Miss  Blood 
—  (Junior  Year) JMr.  Walther 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  follows  the  course  in  general  and  regional  geography 
and  aims  to  stress  both  the  content  and  teaching  method  of  materials 
for  the  primary  and  elementary  grades.  The  subject-matter  of  the 
course  will  include  the  study  of  the  United  States.  Considerable  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  method  of  climatic  and  physiographic  regions 
and  its  use  in  the  detailed  study  of  Maryland  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  as  typical  industrial  sections  and  the  Western  States  as  a  typical 
agricultural  and  ranching  section.  Since  this  course  precedes  the  teach- 
ing term  of  the  student  much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  problems 
and  techniques  of  teaching  this  subject-matter  in  the  grades.  Observa- 
tions and  investigations  are  made  in  the  Campus  Elementary  School  and 
the  Montebello  Demonstration  School,  throughout  the  course.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  the  method  of  use  of  such  materials  as  text- 
books, supplementary  readers,  desk  maps,  wall  maps,  and  pictures.  Each 
student,  when  possible,  is  assigned  a  special  unit  for  intensive  study 
prior  to  teaching. 

Basic  References: 

Smith,  J.  R. :     North  America,   Harcourt. 
Miller   and   Parkins :     North  America.   Wiley. 
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Colby :     Source  Book  of  the  Economic  Geography  of  North  America,  University 
of  Chicago  Press. 

Jones    and   Whittesey :     An   Introduction   to    Economic    Geography,    University 
of  Chicago  Press. 

Finch  and  Baker :     Geography  of  the  World's   Agriculture,  Government   Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Colby  and  Foster :     Economic  Geography,  Ginn. 

Geography  301 — Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography 

{Senior  Year) Mr.  Walther 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Geography  201  and  involves  a  study 
of  the  problems  of  teaching  typical  regions  selected  from  the  geography 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa.  Considerable  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  mastery  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  geography  in 
their  regional  setting.  Some  attention  is  given  to  the  consideration  of 
the  social  attitudes  of  children  as  outcomes  of  geography  study.  The 
course  aims  to  make  the  student  especially  familiar  with  the  techniques 
of  problem-solving  teaching,  drill  methods,  excursions,  testing,  assign- 
ments, map  work,  and  the  use  of  illustrative  materials.  Lesson  planning 
is  considered  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  large  units  in  which 
the  types  of  problems  and  exercises  are  prepared. 

Basic  references: 

The  Maryland  School  Bulletin,  Vol.  IX,  No.  -1,  State  Department  of  Education, 

Baltimore  City. 
The   Baltimore   City  Course  of   Study,   Board  of   Education,   Baltimore   City. 
Clark  :     Unit  Studies  in  Geography,  World  Book  Company. 

Crawford  and  McDonald :     Modern  Methods  in  Teaching  Geography,  Houghton. 
Stull :      The   Horace   Mann    Course   of   Study   in    Geography,    Teachers    College, 

New  York. 
Walther :     The  Education  of  Children  Through  Geography. 
Walther  :     A  Unit  of  Study  on  Africa,  Towson  State  Normal  School  Publication. 

Handwriting 

Handwriting  100 — {Freshman  Year) Miss  Byerly 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

The  course  provides  experience  through  the  use  of  the  Zaner-Bloes- 
ser  Method  so  that  the  student  may  become  familiar  with  the  basic  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  practice  tests  and  the  technique  and  classroom 
procedure  involved  in  the  use  of  the  same. 

The  important  values  developed  in  this  course  of  study  are:  (1)  in- 
dividual and  group  instruction;  (2)  a  definite  technique  of  study;  (3)  a 
means  for  the  individual  pupil  to  progress  at  his  best  rate;  (4)  a  proced- 
ure which  provides  growth  in  the  development  of  social  habits  as  well 
as  skill  to  write,  and  (5)  use  of  tests  as  an  aid  in  instruction  and  as  a 
means  of  measuring  progress. 

The  material  and  method  make  it  possible  for  one  teacher  to  handle 
a  schoolroom  consisting  of  a  number  of  classes,  and  yet  give  each  child 
adequate  individual  instruction. 
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Opportunity  is  given  for  individual  improvement  in  handwriting, 
in  blackboard  practice,  in  observation  of  classroom  work,  and  in  the  study 
of  individual  writing  difficulties. 

Texts : 

Zaner-Bloesser  Method. 

Correlated  Handwriting,   Complete  Teachers'  Manual,   by  Dr.   Frank  N.   Freeman. 


Health  and  Physical  Education 

Health  Education  101 — Personal  Hygiene  {Freshman  ^  Dr.  Abercrombie 
or  Junior  Year) )'Miss  Kellicott 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

This  course  deals  with  the  subject  of  personal  hygiene.  Elements 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  are  outlined  and  from  these  the  laws  of  in- 
dividual health  are  derived.  The  various  body  tissues  and  systems  are 
studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  structure,  function  and  care.  The 
adaptation  of  this  material  for  use  in  the  elementary  school  is  suggested, 
although  the  course  is  primarily  a  subject-matter  one. 

References  most  frequently  used: 

Williams  :     Personal  Hygiene  Applied,  Saunders. 

Williams  :     Healthful  Living,  Macmillan. 

Meredith :     Hygiene,  Blakiston. 

Smiley  and  Gould :     College  Text-book  of  Hygiene,  Macmillan. 

Publications  of  the  American  Child  Health  Association. 

Publications  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association. 

Health  102 — Nutrition  and  Clothing — {Junior  Year) MiSS  Keys 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

This  course  attempts  to  apply  the  teachings  of  Home  Economics  to 
the  health  and  practical  life  of  the  teacher.  Special  emphasis  is  given 
nutritional  problems;  economical  purchase  and  use  of  clothing;  home- 
making  as  applied  to  the  schoolroom  and  the  individual's  room;  relation- 
ships as  they  pertain  to  the  teacher's  environment;  and  the  budgeting 
of  a  teacher's  salary. 

In  addition,  stress  is  laid  upon  the  selection  and  the  use  of  materials, 
illustrations,  and  methods  for  teaching  simple,  everyday  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  problems  for  the  grades. 

References  most  used:  , 

Andrews  :     Economics  of  the  Household,  Macmillan. 

Baldt :      Clothing   for  Women,    Lippincott. 

Baltimore   City   Course   of   Study  in   Health. 

Butterick :     Principles  of  Clothing  Selection,   Macmillan. 

Cleveland  Board  of   Education   Tentative  Outline  for  Health   Education. 

Goldstein :     Art  in   Every-Day  Life,   Macmillan. 

Harap  :     The   Education   of  the   Consumer,   Macmillan. 

Joint  Committee,   "Health  Education." 

Parsons  :     Interior  Decoration,  Doubleday,   Page. 

Several  good   Elementary   Texts   for   Children. 
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Health  Education  SOS — Health  Education  in  the  jMiss  Dowell 

Elementary   School |Miss  Keys 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  deals  with  the  problems  of  school  and  community  hygiene. 
Topics  of  the  course  include  refuse  and  sewage  disposal;  the  care  of 
food  and  water  supply;  the  control  of  infectious  disease  through  personal 
habits,  through  sanitation  and  through  artificial  immunity;  and  the 
relation  of  the  State  and  community  health  agencies  to  the  school.  About 
one-third  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  principles  v/hich  govern  the  selection 
of  materials  and  methods  for  health  teaching  adapted  to  the  elementary 
school  curriculum.  Observations  are  made  and  demonstrations  are  given 
in  the  Campus  Elementary  School  and  the  Montebello  Demonstration 
School. 

References  frequently  used: 

Broadhurst :     Home  and  Community  Hygiene,  Lippincott. 

Ayres,   Williams,  Wood :     Healthful  Schools,   Houghton,   Mifflin. 

Broadhurst :     How  We  Resist  Disease,  Lippincott. 

Wood  and   Rowell :      Health   Through   Prevention    and   Control   of  Disease,    World 

Kerr :     The  Fundamentals  of  School  Health,  Macmillan. 

Book   Company. 
Wood  and  Lerrigo :     Health  Behavior,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 
N.   E.  A.   Joint  Committee  on  Health   Problems  :     Health   Education,   A   Program 

for  Public  Schools  and  Teacher-Training  Institutions. 
A  Tentative  Course  of  Study  in  Health  Education,  Cleveland  Board  of  Education. 
Course  of  Study  in  Health  Education,  Baltimore  City  Board  of  Education. 
Wood  and  Strang :     A  Tentative  Course  of  Study  in  Health  Education,   Teachers 

College  Bureau. 
Health   Education  Course  of   Study  for  Grades   1  to   6,   Department  of   Education, 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Course  of  Study,  Baltimore  County,  Maryland. 
Elementary  School  Texts. 

Physical  Education  51,  52,  53 — Individual  Gymnastics MiSS  Kellicott 

2  hours  per  week. 

Students  take  individual  gymnastics  if  they  need  particular  forms  of 
physical  education  which  cannot  be  met  easily  in  the  regular  classes. 
In  this  course,  students  follow  individual  programs  of  exercise  and  rest, 
and  have  opportunities  to  discuss  rearrangements  in  general  living  pro- 
grams which  affect  the  particular  physical  difficulties  with  which  they 
must  deal.  Problems  of  posture,  one  of  the  most  common  of  physical 
defects,  is  considered  a  phase  of  this  work  though  it  is  also  linked  up 
with  the  personality  achievemeijt  of  the  pupil. 

Physical  Education  101,  102,  201,  202,  301,  302. 

fMiss  Daniels 
Women   Students^  {Freshman,  Junior,  and  Senior  \  j^jgg  Rqach 

Men  Students]         Years) y^^_  Minnegan 

2  periods  per  week  during  entire  Normal  School  course. 

Women  Students  —  Classwork  includes  hockey,  soccer,  field  ball, 
basket  ball,  baseball,  volley  ball,  simple  games,  dancing  stunts,  and  badge 
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tests.  Skills  and  plays,  and  the  method  of  learning  them,  are  emphasized. 
Elective  classes  are  held  throughout  the  year.  The  elective  activities 
include  the  sports  listed  above  and  also  hiking,  swimming,  and  tennis. 
Interclass  and  intersection  tournaments  are  held. 

Men  Students — Physical  Education  is  offered  during  the  entire  year. 
The  class  work  includes  soccer,  touch  football,  speed  ball,  American 
ball,  basket  ball,  indoor  volley  ball,  badge  tests,  dodge  ball,  track  and 
field.  Fundamental  skills  are  stressed  at  all  times.  During  the  winter, 
stunts,  pyramids,  gymnastics,  and  various  types  of  rhythmical  activities 
are  practiced.  Inter-school  games  include  varsity  soccer,  basket  ball, 
baseball,  and  tennis.     Lacrosse  may  be  added  in  the  near  future. 

Physical  Education  Sll — Physical  Education  in  the  (Miss  Daniels 

Elementary  School — {Senior  Year) IMr.  Minnegan 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  physical  education  activities  in  the 
elementary  school,  the  learnings  furthered  through  these  activities,  the 
philosophy  and  techniques  involved,  efficient  ways  for  teaching,  and  ways 
of  organizing  games,  teams,  tournaments,  field  days  and  play  days. 
Students  will  have  practice  in  the  activities  considered,  some  opportunity 
for  teaching  within  the  class,  and  much  opportunity  to  observe  in  the 
demonstration  schools. 

History 

History  101 — The  World  Today  in  History — {Freshman  Year) 

Miss  "Van  Bibbeu 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  concerns  itself  with  interpreting  the  world  interrelations 
of  today,  especially  the  economic  and  political  social  ties  which  have 
brought  about  the  existing  world  community.  The  course  traces  the 
human  heritage,  emphasizing  threads  of  continuity  that  connect  past 
and  present.  Current  literature  is  employed  as  a  means  of  clarifying 
and  illustrating  the  theme. 

References : 

Hodges,  Charles  :     The  Background  of  International  Relations,  Wiley,  1931. 
Thorndike,   Lynn :     A   Short  History  of   Civilization,   New   York,   Crofts,   1926. 
Wells,   H.    G.  :      Outline  of   History,   New   York,   Macmillan,    1923. 
Rugg,   Harold :      Changing   Civilizations   in   the  Modern   World,    New   York,    Ginn 

and  Company,   1930. 
Moon,  P.  T. :     Imperialism  and  World  Politics,  New  York,  Macmillan,  1926. 
Redfield,   W.   C. :  Dependent  America,   New  York,   Houghton,  Mifflin   Co.,   1926. 
Beard,   Charles  :     The  Charter  for  the  Social  Sciences,   Scribner's. 
Adams,  James  Truslow :     The  Epic  of  America. 

History  102 — European  Background — {Freshman  or  jMiss  Bader 

Junior    Year)- |Miss  Cowan 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

This   course  traces   the  beginnings   of  the   civilization   of   Western 
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Europe  from  prehistoric  times,  through  the  manifestations  of  culture 
along  the  Nile  and  Tigris-Euphrates,  the  development  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Syrian  coast  and  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  peninsulas  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, up  to  the  collapse  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  beginnings 
of  medieval  times.  It  carries  on  the  story  of  Western  Civilization 
through  medieval  times,  showing  the  changes  that  led  to  the  expansion  of 
European  culture  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  treatment  is  that 
of  large  units  with  the  emphasis  on  the  social  and  economic  phases  of 
life.  The  class  work  includes  oral  and  written  reports  entailing  niuch 
individual  exercise  in  gathering,  evaluating,  and  organizing  historical 
material.  A  consistent  attempt  is  made  to  form  correct  study  and  note- 
book habits,  to  teach  facility  in  the  use  of  books,  to  develop  a  scholarly 
attitude  toward  the  subject.  To  adapt  the  work  to  children  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  levels,  observation  in  the  Campus  Elementary  School  and  in 
the  classes  at  the  Montebello  Demonstration  School  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  course. 

References  frequently  used: 

Breasted  :     Ancient  Times,   Ginn. 

Webster :      Early  European   History,   Heath. 

Thorndike:     A   Short  History  of   Civilization,    Crofts. 

McKinley,   Howland  and  Dann  :     World  History,   Vol.   1,  American  Book   Co. 

Robinson   and   Breasted :     Outlines    of   European   History,    Ginn. 

Johnson  :     Teaching  of  History,  Macmillan. 

Klapper :     Teaching  of  History,  Appleton. 

Tentative   Goals   in   History,   A   State   Department   Bulletin,   Maryland. 

Baltimore  County  Course  of  Study. 

Baltimore  City  Course  of  Study. 

Course  of  Study  for  Social  Studies,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Thorndike :     History  of  Medieval   Europe,   Houghton,   Mifflin. 

Cheyney :     Social  and  Industrial  History  of  England,  Macmillan. 

Source  Material : 

Muro   and   Sellery :     Medieval   Civilization,    Century   Book    Company. 

Ogg  :     Source  Book  of  Medieval  History,  American  Book  Company. 

History  201 — European  Background — (Freshman  or  CMiSS  Bader 

Junior   Year) |MlSS  CowAN 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  presupposes  the  European  Background  described  in 
History  102.  It  traces  the  transfer  of  European  civilization  to  the  North 
American  continent  under  the  aegis  of  the  rival  western  European 
powers,  Spain,  France,  England,  and  Holland.  It  follows  the  develop- 
ment of  that  civilization  in  the  American  environment,  attempting  to 
explain  the  economic,  political,  and  social  institutions  and  customs  which 
had  become  characteristic  of  the  various  colonial  regions  by  the  time 
of  the  American  Revolution.  In  much  of  the  work  Maryland  forms  the 
central  interest.  The  treatment  and  emphasis  are  the  same  as  in  the 
course  described  above.  Observation  in  the  Campus  Elementary  School 
and  the  Montebello  Demonstration  School  is  an  integral  part  of  this 
course. 
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References : 

Andrews  :     Colonial  Folkways,   Yale  University  Press. 

Andrews  :     Fathers  of  New  England,   Yale  University   Press. 

Greene :     Foundations   of  American   Nationality,   American   Book   Company. 

Chitwood  :     Colonial  America,   Harper. 

Bolton  and  Marshall :     The  Colonization  of  North  America,  Macmillan. 

Jernegan  :     The  American   Colonies. 

Andrews  :     History  of  Maryland,   Doubleday,   Doran. 

Winsor  :     Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  North  America,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 

Eggleston  :     The   Beginners   of  a   Nation,   Appleton. 

Smith :     Works  of  Captain  John  Smith. 

Bradford  :     History  of  Plymouth  Plantation. 

Jameson  :     Original  Narratives  of  Early  American  History. 

Becker :     Beginnings  of  the  American   People,   Houghton,  Mifflin. 

Fiske:     Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors,  Houghton,  Mifflin. 

Fiske:     The  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies,   Houghton,   Mifflin. 

MacDonald :     Documentary  Source  Book  of  American  History,  Macmillan. 

History  202 — History  in  the  Elementary  School-^-Kindergarten-Primary 
Grades — {Junior  or  Senior  Year) Miss  VAN  Bibber 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

The  subject-matter  of  this  course  is  planned  to  give  the  teachers  in 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades  the  special  techniques  necessary  to 
teach  intelligently.  It  is  really  a  summary  course.  Background  is 
established  in  all  the  history  courses.  In  the  case  of  students  from  the 
city,  the  Baltimore  City  Course  of  Study  is  followed,  and,  for  the  county 
students,  the  Baltimore  County  Course  and  all  other  good  Maryland 
County  Courses.  These  courses  deal  both  with  community  civics  and 
industrial  history.  Beginning  with  a  consideration  of  the  home,  the 
work  broadens  out  into  school  life  and  the  community.  Attention  is 
directed  to  the  collection  and  classification  of  pertinent  illustrative 
nojaterial,  to  planning  units  of  work  for  the  early  grades,  using  such 
topics  as  food,  transportation,  industry,  primitive  people,  Indian  life, 
pastoral  and  handicraft  people.  The  background  for  effective  celebra- 
tion of  national  holidays  is  laid  by  a  careful  study  of  historical 
literature  of  the  period.  The  biographies  of  national  heroes  are  studied 
and  practice  is  given  to  the  selection  and  organization  of  material  suit- 
able for  young  children.  Much  reference  reading  is  required,  reports 
are  given  and  the  planning  of  large  units  is  worked  out  both  by  groups 
and  by  individuals.    Observation  is  also  an  important  part  of  this  course. 

References  frequently  used: 

Dynes  :     Socializing  the  Child,   Silver,  Burdett. 

Dunn  and  Harris  :     Citizenship  in  the  School  and  Out,  Heath. 

Hill:      The   Teaching   of   Civics,   Houghton,   Mifflin. 

Johnson  :     The  Teaching  of  History,  Macmillan. 

Kendall    and    Stryker :      The    Teaching    of    History    in    the    Elementary    Schools, 

Houghton,  Mifflin. 
Maryland    School   Bulletin,    Vol.    VIII,    No.    5,    Tentative    Goals    in   History,    State 

Department  of  Education. 
Books   on   Clothing,   Shelter,   and   Food,   by   Carpenter  and   Chamberlain. 
Osborn  :     Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age,  Scribner's. 
Krummer  :     First  Days  of  Man,  Doran. 
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Starr :     First  Step  in  Human   Progress,   Chautauqua   Press. 

Wells  :     Outline  of  History,  MacmiUan. 

Bonser ;     How  the  Early  Hebrews  Lived  and  Learned,   MacmiUan. 

History  301 — History  in  the  Elementary  School — Intermediate  Grades 
{Junior  or  Senior  Year) Miss  Van  Bibber 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  presupposes  History  201  and  deals  with  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  history  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  elementary  school 
course  of  study.  The  period  covered  is  that  of  the  development  of 
America,  and  the  beginning  of  our  national  life.  Much  reference  read- 
ing is  required,  but  with  the  purpose  primarily  of  giving  training  in 
the  selection  of  effective  arrangement  of  historical  material  for  inter- 
mediate-grade children.  Observation  is  an  important  part  of  this  course. 
It  deals  also  with  history  and  government  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  to  the  present  time,  with  the  emphasis  upon  the 
vital  social  problems  of  today.  The  object  of  the  course  is  twofold:  To  en- 
large the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  field  of  history,  and  to  gain 
insight  into  the  technique  and  modern  tendencies  in  social-studies  teach- 
ing. In  this  connection,  some  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  community 
civics,  stressing  the  development  of  civic  traits  and  habits  in  children, 
an  understanding  of  the  community,  and  some  acquaintance  with  polit- 
ical organizations. 

In  the  case  of  students  from  the  city,  the  Baltimore  City  Course 
of  Study  is  followed,  and,  for  county  students,  the  Baltimore  County 
Course. 

References  most  frequently  used: 

Forman :     Our  Republic,   Century. 

West :     American  Democracy,  Allyn  and  Bacon. 

Beard  and  Beard :     History  of  the  United  States,  MacmiUan. 

Beard  and  Bagley :     History  of  the  United  States,   MacmiUan. 

The  American  Nation  Series,   Harper. 

Chronicles   of  America   Series,   Yale  University  Press. 

Winsor :     Critical  and  Narrative  History  of  America,  Houghton,  Mifflin. 

Maryland  School  BuUetin,   Vol.   VIII,   No.   1,   The  Teaching   of   Citizenship   in   the 

Elementary  School,   State  Department  of  Education. 
Johnson :     The  Teaching  of  History,  MacmiUan. 
Tryon  :     The  Teaching  of  History,   Ginn. 
HiU:     The  Teaching  of  Civics,  Houghton,  Mifflm. 
Kendall    and    Stryker :      The    Teaching    of    History    in    the    Elementary    Schools, 

Houghton,  Mifflin. 

Mathematics 

Mathematics  101 — Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary       ^Miss  SCARBOROUGH 
School — (Freshman  Year) )Mlss  Orcutt 

3  hours  a  week  for  18  weeks. 

This  course  deals  with  the  professionalized  subject-matter  of  the 
fundamental  processes  of  whole  numbers,  fractions,  and  decimals.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  gradation  of  steps — the  difficult  points  in 
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the  learning'  of  each  process,  approved  methods  of  teaching,  approved 
testing  methods,  common  errors,  and  remedial  work. 

Demonstration  lessons,  preceded  and  followed  by  constructive  dis- 
cussions; interpretation  of  outstanding  courses  of  study  and  examination 
of  approved  text-books  round  out  the  practical  side  of  the  course. 

Practice  exercises  and  tests  to  improve  skills  in  computation  and 
problem  solving  are  given  and  studied  as  a  basis  for  diagnosis  of  individ- 
ual difficulties  and  plans  for  remedial  work.  The  psychology  of  the 
processes  is  necessarily  stressed. 

References  emphasized: 

Maryland  School  Bulletin,  Vol.  VII,  No.  3,  Arithmetic  Goals,  State  Department 
of  Education. 

Morton :     The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  the  Primary  Grades,  Silver,  Burdett. 

Morton :  The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  the  Intermediate  Grades,  Silver, 
Burdett. 

Roantree  and  Taylor  :     An  Arithmetic  for  Teachers,  Macmillan. 

Stone :     How  to  Teach  Primary  Number,  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn. 

Thorndike :     The  New  Methods   in   Arithmetic,   Rand  McNaUy. 

Thorndike :     The  Psychology  of  Arithmetic,  Macmillan. 

Buswell  and  Judd :  A  Summary  of  Educational  Investigations  Relating  to  Arith- 
metic,  The  University  of  Chicago. 

Judd :     Psychological  Analysis  of  the  Fundamentals  of  Arithmetic. 

Osborn  :     Corrective  Arithmetic,  Houghton,  Mifflin. 

Recent  text-books. 

Courses  of  Study. 

Educational  Journals. 

Mathetnatics  201 — The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  CMiss  Scarborough 

{Junior  or  Senior  Year) ]MiSS  Orcutt 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  presupposes  Mathematics  101.  It  deals  especially  with 
the  organization,  for  teaching  purposes,  of  units  of  work  for  all  grades. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  presentation  of  the  social-economic  phases 
of  percentage,  banking,  thrift,  buying  on  the  installment  plan,  invest- 
ments, insurance,  and  taxes. 

References:     See  Mathematics  101. 


Music 

Music  101 — The  World  Today  in  Music — {Freshman  Year) 

Miss  Weyforth 
3  hours  per  week  for  6  weeks. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  awaken  or  preserve  an  interest  in  and 
love  of  good  music  that  may  be  heard  today  over  the  radio,  at  concerts, 
in  church,  at  social  gatherings.  To  this  end,  types  of  the  world's  music 
are  studied,  including  the  following:  Folk  songs  of  the  nations;  art 
songs;  religious  music;  oratorio;  opera;  small  instrumental  composi- 
tions; the  symphony;  the  symphonic  poem;  the  modern  suite.  Works 
illustrating  different  styles   of  music,  the  polyphonic   and  homophonic, 
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and  different  schools,  the  classic,  romantic,  modern,  and  ultra-modern 
are  compared  and  contrasted.  Musical  elements — rhythm,  melody,  and 
harmony,  and  the  ideas  of  nationality,  design,  and  expressiveness  are  ob- 
served in  the  music  studied. 

Class  work  is  conducted  by  means  of  lecture,  discussion,  and  musical 
illustration.  Students  are  led  to  listen  to  and  make  reports  on  music 
heard  over  the  radio,  at  concerts,  or  on  the  phonograph.  Reading  is 
required  in  works  of  appreciation  and  the  history  of  musicians. 

Types  of  references  used: 

Bauer  and   Peyser:     How  Music   Grew,   Putnam. 

Blancke  and  Speck  :     A  Gateway  to  Music,  Heath. 

Densmore :     The  American  Indians  and  Their  Music,  Woman's  Press,  N.   Y. 

Erb :     Music  Appreciation  for  the  Student,  G.  Schirmer. 

Faulkner :     What  We  Hear  in  Music,  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company. 

Gehrkens :      The   Fundamentals    of   Music,   Ditson. 

Grove's   Dictionary   of   Music  and  Musicians,    Presser. 

Hamilton :      Epochs   in  Musical   Progress,   Ditson. 

Howard :     Our  American  Music,  CroweU. 

Kinscella:     Music  and  Romance,   Victor  Talking   Machine   Company. 

Krehbiel :     How  to  Listen  to  Music,   Scribner's. 

Mason :     From   Song  to  Symphony,  Ditson. 

Mason  :     The  Orchestral  Instruments  and  What  They  Do,  Novello. 

McGehee :     People  and  Music,  AUyn  and  Bacon. 

Music  Education  Series  :     Music  Appreciation  in  the  Schoolroom,  Ginn  and  Co. 

Pratt :     New  Encyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians,   Carl  Fischer. 

Scarborough  :     On  the  Trail  of  Negro  Folk   Songs,  Harvard  University  Press. 

Spaeth :     The  Common  Sense  of  Music,  Liveright. 

Welch :     The  Appreciation   Guide   to   Music,    Oxford   University   Press. 

fMiss  Weyforth 
Music  102 — Music  of  Grades  I-III — Freshman  or       J  ^^jgg  Prjckett 
Junior    Years ^^^^^  MacDonald 

2  periods  per  week  for  18  weeks,  or 
4  periods  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  students,  through  observa- 
tion and  reading,  with  children's  needs  and  capabilities  in  music  educa- 
tion, and  to  begin  training  to  meet  these  needs  through  the  handling 
of  materials  used  in  the  elementary  school. 

In  this  first  course,  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  material  and 
methods  of  the  early  grades.  To  the  end  of  comprehending  these,  the 
student's  attention  will  be  directed  to  correct  singing  on  the  part  of 
children  and  teacher;  to  rote  songs  and  the  methods  of  presenting  them; 
to  rhythmic  expression;  to  music  elements,  including  the  staff,  key  sig- 
natures, relative  pitch  names,  simple  rhythmic  and  tonal  figures,  the 
keyboard,  to  the  playing  of  very  simple  melodies  at  the  piano.  This 
course  is  closely  linked  up  with  observation  and  demonstration  in  the 
Campus  Elementary  School  and  the  Montebello  Demonstration  School. 

Basic  texts : 

Mussell  and  Glenn  :     Psychology  of  School  Music  Teaching,  Silver,  Burdett  and  Co. 

Thorn :     Music  for  Young  Children,   Scribner's. 

Hollis  Dann  Music  Series,  Books  I,  II,  III,  American  Book  Company. 
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Progressive  Miisic  Series,   Book  I,   Silver,   Burdett. 
Music  Hour,   Book  I,    Silver,   Burdett  and  Company. 
Foresman :      First   Book   of   Songs,   American   Book    Company. 
Twice  55  Plus  Community  Songs,  C.  C.  Birchard. 

References : 

Appropriate   use   of    "General   References"   and    "Mimeographed   Material"    under 
Music  301. 

fMiss  Weyforth 
Music  201 — Music  of  Grades  IV-VI — Junior  or  J  jyrjgg  Prickett 

Senior  Years.^- jj^^gg  MacDonald 

3  periods  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  all  phases  of  the  work  begun  in 
Music  102  and  calls  for  developing  standards  of  achievement.  The  mate- 
rial is  that  used  in  the  intermediate  grades.  The  study  of  music  elements 
is  continued  to  include  ear  and  eye  recognition  of  more  difficult  rhythmic 
and  tonal  figures,  the  minor  mode,  chromatics  and  elementary  harmony. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  teaching  of  musical  literature  through  the 
phonograph.  The  course  is  closely  linked  up  with  observation  of  lessons 
taught  in  the  practice  centers  of  the  Campus  School  and  at  the  Monte- 
bello  Demonstration  School. 

Basic  texts : 

Progressive  Music  Series,   Book  II,   Silver,   Burdett  and  Company. 
HoUis  Dann  Music  Series,  Books  IV,  V,  VI,  American  Book   Company. 
Foresman  Series,  American  Book  Company. 
Twice  55  Plus  Community  Songs,  C.  C.  Birchard. 

References : 

Appropriate   use   of    "General    References"    and    "Mimeographed   Material"    under 
Music  301. 

fMiss  Weyforth 
Music  301 — The  Teaching  of  Music  in  the  Elemen-     J  Tyrjgg  Prickett 

tary  School— Senior  Year J-^^^^  MacDonald 

-3  periods  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  is  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  first  six  grades,  sup- 
plementing and  enriching  the  work  of  Music  102  and  201.  It  aims  to 
help  the  teacher  to  plan  for  the  growth  of  children  in  skill  in  singing, 
coupled  with  appropriate  note  reading,  in  response  to  rhythm,  in  creative 
expression,  in  appreciative  listening  to  musical  compositions,  and  in 
that  taste  and  judgment  that  comes  as  a  result  of  intelligent  musical 
activity.  This  course  is  closely  linked  up  with  observation  of  lessons 
taught  in  the  practice  centers  of  the  Campus  School  and  at  the  Monte- 
bello  Demonstration  School. 

References : 

Song  Series   and  Song   Collections  : 

Progressive  Music  Series,  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company. 

Hollis  Dann  Music  Series,  American  Book  Company. 

Foresman  Series,  American  Book  Company. 

Music   Education   Series,    Ginn   and   Co. 

The  Music  Hour,  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company. 
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Neidlinger:     Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers,  Schirmer. 

Riley  and  Gaynor :     Songs   of  the  Child  World,   John   Church   Company. 

Bentley:     Play  Songs,  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company. 

Coleman  and  Thorn:     Singing  Time,  John  Day. 

Davison,   Surette,   and  Zanzig:     Books   of   Songs,   Concord   Series,   E.   C.   Schirmer 

and  others. 
And  others. 

General  References: 

Mursell  and  Glenn  :     Psychology  of  School  Music  Teaching,  Silver,  Burdett  and  Co. 

Mursell :     Principles  of  Music  Education,  Macmillan. 

Dykema:       Music    for    Public     School    Administrators,     Bureau     of    Publications, 

Teachers   College,   Columbia  University. 
Thorn :     Music  for  Young  Children,   Scribner's. 
Coleman  :     Creative  Miisic  in  the  Home,  Lewis  E.  Meyers. 
Cundiff   and   Dykema :      School  Music   Handbook,    Birchard. 
Mohler :     Teaching  Music  From  an  Appreciative  Basis,  Birchard. 

Mimeographed  Material:  Outlines  on  Appreciation: 

Outlines  for  the  teaching  of  songs  :  Rhythm. 

Rote    Singing.  Lessons    in   Discrimination. 

Teaching   a   Song   by  Use  of   a   Phono-  Descriptive  Music. 

graph    Accompaniment.  Correlation   of   Music   with    Other   Sub- 
Study   Songs   and   Sight   Singing.  jects. 

Ear   Training.  Learning   to    Know   a    Great    Composer 

From  Rhythm  and  Melody  to  Notation.  Through  His  Music. 

Part   Singing.  Music   and   Pictures. 

The  Minor  Mode.  Music,  Pictures,   and  Poetry. 

Distinctive  Music  of  the  United  States. 

Units  of  Song  Material :  Special  Lesson  Units — Peer  Gynt,  Wil- 

The  Story  of  the  Spring  in  Song.  liam  Tell,  etc. 

Characters    from    Bookland.  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra,  by  Sight, 

The   Sea.  Sound,   and  Story. 

May  Day   Songs. 

Mother  Goose   Songs. 

"Geography"  Songs. 

Note — The  course  for  city  students  in  all  three  years  is  based  on  the  work  outlines  in 
the  Baltimore  Course  of  Study.  The  county  course  is  based  on  the  course  of  study 
presented  by  the  Educational  Council  of  the  Music  Supervisors'  National  Conference, 
with  emphasis   on  the  goals  set  forth  in  the  Maryland  State  Music  Bulletin. 

Psychology 

Psychology  111 — Personal  Psychology — (Freshman  Year) -Miss  Birdsong 
3  hours  per  week  for  6  weeks. 

This  course  given  in  the  first  semester  of  the  Freshman  Year  em- 
phasizes a  personal  psychology,  a  project  in  the  development  of  one's 
own  mind  and  emotions  which  will  function  directly  in  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  the  student. 

Psychology  121 — Child  Psychology — {Freshman  Year)— .Miss  Birdsong 

2  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  psychology  of  childhood.  It  is  an 
orientation  course  in  child  study.  By  surveying  the  reactions  of  individ- 
uals from  birth  to  maturity  it  aims  to  give  insight  into  the  principles 
of  mental  growth. 
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Psychology  122 — Child  Psychology — {Freshman  Fea7^)__-MlSS  BiRDSONG 
2  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  follows  Psychology  121.  It  aims  to  discuss  the  normal 
tendencies  of  children  of  school  age,  to  understand  the  specific  task  of 
teaching  and  guiding  the  mental  life  of  growing  children.  Participation 
i.s  the  laboratory  for  this  course. 

Psychology  221 — Psychology  of  Child  Behavior 

{Senior  Year) MiSS  BiRDSONG 

2  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  undertakes  an  analysis  of  prevailing  attitudes  toward 
behavior  problems  of  children.  It  attempts  to  identify  the  normal  child 
and  the  problem  child;  to  distinguish  between  desirable  and  undesirable 
behavior  and  to  formulate  practical  suggestions  for  training  children. 
Student  Teaching  serves  as  the  laboratory  for  this  course. 

Among  the  references  used  are: 

Bumham  :     The  Wholesome  Personality,  Appleton. 

Curtis  :     Child  Psychology,  Longmans,  Green  Company. 

Gates  :     Elementary  Psychology,  Macmillan. 

Morgan  :     Psychology  of  Childhood,  R.  R.   Smith,  Tnc. 

Peckstein  and  Jenkins  :     The  Psychology  of  the  Kindergarten  Primary  Child. 

Robinson :      Practical   Psychology,   Macmillan. 

Saxly :      The   Education    of   Behavior,    Putnam. 

Symonds :     The  Nature   of   Conduct,    Macmillan. 

Wickman :      Children's    Behavior    and    Teachers'    Attitudes,    The    Commonwealth 

Fund. 
Woodworth  :     Psychology,   Henry  Holt. 

Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Study  of  Mental  Hygiene,  Understanding  the  Child. 
Year  Book,  Department  of  Superintendence,  1932. 
Mental  Hygiene  Magazine. 
American  Childhood  Education. 


Science 

(Miss  Medwedeff 
Science  101 — Biological  Pydnciples — {Freshvian  Year)<-^^^g  Kellicott 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

A  careful  study  of  the  structure  and  behavior  of  the  cell  as  the 
physiological  unit  of  life  is  first  made  as  a  basis  for  further  study.  An 
understanding  of  mitosis  and  maturation  prepares  the  students  for  an 
historical  survey  of  the  growth  of  knowledge  concerning  reproduction 
in  plants  and  animals,  the  nature  of  embryological  development  and 
heredity. 

Mendel's  work  on  heredity  in  peas,  the  modern  discoveries  of  the 
nature  of  the  cell  and  the  applications  of  Mendelian  principles  in  the 
improvement  of  crop  and  garden  plants  and  domesticated  animals  are 
next  considered.  The  present  status  of  the  knowledge  of  human  heredity 
and  the  relative  importance  of  heredity  and  environment  (including  edu- 
cation) in  the  development  of  traits  are  then  discussed. 
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Some  consideration  is  given  to  recent  discoveries  in  the  relation  of 
internal  secretions  to  the  development  of  physical  and  mental  traits. 
The  significance  of  heredity  and  environment  on  gland  functioning  is 
discussed.  This  part  of  the  course  closes  with  an  evaluation  of  the  limita- 
tions and  possibilities  of  the  most  recent  programs  outlined  by  Eugeni- 
cists. 

In  the  study  of  biological  evolution  which  follows,  the  significance 
of  the  transmission  of  both  modified  and  unmodified  heredity  factors 
is  emphasized.  An  evaluation  is  made  of  Lamarck's,  Darwin's  and 
deVries'  explanations  of  evolution.  The  proofs  of  progressive  evolution 
are  examined. 

Lectures,  discussions  of  assigned  readings,  lantern  slides,  charts, 
and  microscope  demonstrations  are  used  as  the  method  of  instruction. 

References : 

Morgan,  T.  H. :     Experimental  Embryology,   Columbia  University  Press,   1927. 

Kellicott,   Wm. :     Textbook  of  General  Embryology,   1913. 

Sharp,  L.  W. :     An  Introduction  to  Cytology,  McGraw,   Hill,   1926. 

Sarton,  G. :     An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Science,  Williams  &  Wilkins,  19i:7. 

Dampier-Witham  :     A  History  of  Science,  Cambridge  (England)   Univ.  Press,  1929. 

Newman,  H.  H. :     The  Nature  of  the  World  and  Man,  Chicago  Univ.  Press,  1926. 

ShuU,  A.  F. :     Heredity,  McGraw,  Hill,   1931. 

Conklin,   E.   G. :     Heredity  and  Environment,   Princeton   Press,   1926. 

Newman,  H.  H.  :     Evolution,   Genetics   and  Eugenics,   Chicago  Univ.   Press,   1931. 

Castle,  W.  E. :     Genetics  and  Eugenics,  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1930. 

Stockard,   C.   R. :     The  Physical  Basis   of  Personality,   Norton,   1930. 

Guyer,  M.  F. :     Being  Weil-Born,  Bobbs-Merrill,  1927. 

Gager,   C. :     Heredity  and  Evolution   in   Plants,   Blakiston,    1920. 

Gates,  R.  R. :     Heredity  in  Man,  Constable  and  Company,   1929. 

Gruenberg,   B. :     Story  of  Evolution,   Van   Nostrand,    1929. 

Altenberg,  E. :     How  We  Inherit,  Holt  and  Company,  1928. 

Holmes,   S. :     General  Biology,  Harcourt,   Brace,   1926. 

Barrows,   H.   R. :     College  Biology,   Richard  R.   Smith,   1930. 

Jordan  and   Kellogg :      Evolution   and  Animal   Life,   D.   Appleton,    1907. 

Parker,  G.  H. :     What  Evolution  Is,   Harvard  Univ.  Press,   1926. 

Newman,   H.   H. :     The  Gist  of   Evolution,   Macmillan,    1926. 

Eikenberry  and  Waldron  :     Educational  Biology,  Ginn  and  Company,   1930. 

Science  102 — Elementary  School  Science — (Freshman  ^  Miss  Medwedeff 
or  Junior  Year) Imiss  Kellicott 

2  hours  laboratory  per  week  for  18  weeks. 
2  hours  recitation  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

A  survey  of  the  science  background  of  the  students  precedes  "repair 
work"  on  this  background.  As  elementary  school  science  in  the  first 
six  grades  is  largely  biological,  a  study  of  the  adaptations  made  by  plants 
and  animals  for  their  life  processes  is  made.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  flowering  plants  and  on  the  simple  non-green  plants,  especially  bac- 
teria. The  preparation  of  sterile  media  and  culture  dishes,  and  the 
culturing  of  common  non-pathogenic  organisms,  are  carried  through  as 
a  basis  for  the  courses  in  health  education. 

The  significant  and  commjon  animals,  both  invertebrate  and  ver- 
tebrate, are  studied.     Living  specimens  are  cared  for  in  the  laboratory 
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and  some  dissection  of  preserved  specimens  is  made  to  give  meaning  to 
the  adaptations  exemplified. 

Field  trips  to  give  acquaintance  with  trees,  shrubs,  wild  flowers, 
and  birds,  some  practice  in  gardening  and  demonstration  lessons  in  the 
elementary  school  observed  and  discussed  are  designed  to  help  to  prepare 
the  students  to  teach  the  subject  in  the  elementary  school. 

Simple  experiments  in  magnetism  and  electricity  are  given  to  sup- 
plement the  physical  science  given  in  the  various  geography  courses. 

The  course  is  closely  linked  up  with  observation  and  demonstration 
in  both  the  Campus  Elementary  School  and  the  Montebello  Demonstra- 
tion School. 

Eef  erences : 

Smallwood,  Revelley  and  Bailey :     Biology,  Allyn  and  Company. 
Atkinson,  G. :     First  Lessons  in  Plant  Life,  Ginn  and  Company. 
Comstock,  A. :     Handbook  of  Nature  Study,   Comstock. 
Gager,  C.  :     Fundamentals  of  Botany,  Blakiston  Sons. 
Holtz,    F. :      Nature   Study.    Scribner's. 

Moon,  I.  J.  :     Biology  for  Beginners,   Henry  Holt  and  Company. 
Nichols,  L. :     Science  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Lippincott. 
Transeau,   E.  N. :     Science  of  Plant  Life,  World  Book  Company. 
Washburne,   C. :     Common   Science,  World  Book   Company. 
Courses  of  Study  in  Elementary  School  Science. 
Manuals   for  the   identification   of  plants   and   animals. 
Children's  texts  and  supplementary  readers. 
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GRADUATES— JUNE,   1930 


Philip   Joseph   Aaronson Baltimore  City 

*SamueI   Acree Baltimore  City 

Charlotte    Elizabeth   Adams Montgomery  Co. 

Frances  Virginia  Ahalt Frederick  Co. 

Helen    Altschiil Baltimore  City 

Kathryn  Mae  Anders Carroll  County 

Gertrude   Jeannette  Anderson Carroll  County 

Edna  Virginia  Atkinson Baltimore  City 

Josephine  Lucy  Azzara Baltimore  City 

Emma   Elizabeth    Baughman Baltimore  City 

Evelyn  Elizabeth  Beall Baltimore  County 

Esther   Cecelia   Beierfeld Baltimore  City 

Margaret  Rose  Bellamy Baltimore  City 

Esther    Benesch Baltimore  City 

Louise    Benner Baltimore  City 

Hilda    Bernhardt Baltimore  City 

Dorothy  Estelle  Bessel Baltimore  City 

Ecsalie  Blumenthal Baltimore  City 

Alice   Adele   Boswell Montgomery  Co. 

Marian   Charlotte   Brady Baltimore  City 

Maude  Virginia  Brannan Baltimore  County 

Louise  Francis  Brittain Caroline  County 

Hilda    Ethel    Brittingham Worcester  County 

Mary    LaTourette    Brokaw Cecil  County 

Mary  Elizabeth   Brookhart Baltimore  County 

Ida  Margaret   Brown Baltimore  County 

Bessie    Brusowankin Baltimore  City 

Elizabeth    Victoria    Buckler St.  Mary's  County 

Isabelle  Jacobs  Buckner Baltimore  City 

Gladys    Octavia   Bunce Baltimore  County 

Angeline  Alma    Byczkoska Baltimore  City 

Anna   Rose   Campbell Baltimore  City 

Gladys  Augusta  Carpenter Baltimore  County 

Ella    Elizabeth    Carter Baltimore  County 

Mary  Louise   Carter Baltimore  City 

Julia     Cascio Baltimore  City 

Helen    Rose    Celustka Anne  Arundel  Co. 

*Harry  Chayt Baltimore  City 

Annie     Chiodi Baltimore  City 

Kathryn    Gladys    Church Baltimore  City 

Mary  Winona  Clark Washington  Co. 

Urath    Cromwell   Cockey Baltimore  County 

Louis    Cohen Baltimore  City 

Selma   Kader   Cohen Baltimore  City 

Alma   Louise  Collier Frederick  County 

Alice   Jean    Creswell Baltimore  City 

Margaret  Croswell Somerset  County 

Bessie   Bertha    Cummins Baltimore  City 

*Isadore    Joseph    Dalinsky Baltimore  City 

Thelma   Virginia   Damm Baltimore  City 

Florence  Mary  Davis St.  Mary's  County 

Mildred  Lee  Davis Baltimore  City 

Jerome  Denaburg Baltimore  City 

Margaret    Cath.    Dickensheets Carroll  County 

*Milton    Jaye   Dickman Baltimore  City 

Helen  Doris   Diehlman Baltimore  County 

Frances    May   Diller Frederick  County 

Catherine   Amy   Dodrer Carroll  County 

Helen  Grace  Dorney Baltimore  City 

Fannie  Rutherford  Dryden Talbot  County 

Louise   Workman   Duer Worcester  County 

Lida    Lee    Duncan Baltimore  City 

Mary  Lorine  Dunn Anne  Arundel  Co. 

Aimee  Belle  Duvall Montgomery  Co. 

Harriett  Isabell  Duvall Baltimore  County 

Eloise   Virginia  Dykes Baltimore  City 

Anna   Elizabeth   Easter Howard  County 

Nettie   Eisenberg Baltimore  City 

Lily  May   Ernst Baltimore  City 

Dorothy   Rae    Evans Dorchester  County 

Julia    Esther   Evans Worcester  County 

Katherine    Seitz    Evans Baltimore  City 

Mildred  Thelma  Fine Baltimore  City 

John  Henry  Fischer Baltimore  City 


Margaret  Ruth  Fishpaw Baltimore  City 

Dorothy   Allena    Fleetwood Queen  Anne's  Co. 

Ethel  Gooding  Ford Baltimore  City 

Joseph    Franklin    Fowble Baltimore  County 

Maxine   Geneva  Fowble Baltimore  County 

Muriel   Grace   Fox Anne  Arundel  Co. 

Jetsie  Watson  Frankenfield Baltimore  County 

Charlotte  Margaret  Freeman Baltimore  City 

Irene  Ann  Enteral Baltimore  City 

Amy    Elizabeth    Gatchell Baltimore  County 

Louise    Mae   Gist Baltimore  City 

Mabel   Katherine   Glock Baltimore  City 

Thelma  Elizabeth  Gohlinghorst Baltimore  City 

*Samuel    Goldsmith Baltimore  City 

Edward  Herman  Goldstein B£;ltimore  City 

Lillian    Goldstein Baltimore  City 

*Manuel  Quezon  Goldstein Baltimore  City 

Mary  Elizabeth  Gootee Dorchester  County 

Christine   Alberta   Grace Baltimore  City 

Hazel  Ella  Graybeal Cecil  County 

Hazel   Leota  Green Washington  Co. 

Anna  Greengold Anne  Arundel  Co. 

Lila  Shirley  Greenstein Baltimore  City 

Marie  Virginia  Grob Baltimore  City 

Roberta  Hankin York  County,  Pa. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Hanley Baltimore  County 

Eleanor  Harp  Harbaugh Washington  Co. 

Dorothy  Mae  Harrison Charles  County 

Madeline    Elizabeth    Harshman Frederick  County 

Dorothy   Mitchell   Hays Harford  County 

Lois    Helm Washington  Co. 

Audrey  Vivienne  Herold Baltimore  City 

Virginia  Carmelita  Hickey Baltimore  City 

Esther  Hoffman Baltimore  City 

Marian    Gronan   Holecamp Baltimore  City 

Rachel  Eliza  Horine Frederick  County 

*John  Jacob  Horn Baltimore  City 

Rosetta  Horowitz Baltimore  City 

Lyman  Huff Baltimore  County 

Mildred  Patricia  Hughes Allegany  County 

Ruth    Stewart   Humphreys Baltimore  City 

Mildred   Estelle  Insley Dorchester  County 

Mary   Eloise   Jarrell Caroline  County 

♦Wolfe   Joffe Baltimore  City 

Ethel  Beatrice  Jones Baltimore  City 

Juliet  Virginia  Jordan Baltimore  County 

Mildred  Lazetta  Jost Baltimore  County 

Anna  Maria  Kaiser Baltimore  City 

Bertha  Hegler  Kappler Baltimore  City 

Kathleen  Virginia  Kennedy Baltimore  City 

Russell  Ludy  Kepler Washington  Co. 

Evelyn  Almeda  Kexel CarroU  County 

William  Morris  Kinnersley,  Jr. — Baltimore  City 

♦Michael    Kitt Baltimore  City 

Rose  Kramer Baltimore  City 

Grace  Alma  Kreis Baltimore  City 

Rnth   Verna  Lazauskas Baltimore  City 

Miriam   Hargadine  Leager Queen  Anne's  Co. 

Corine  Estelle  G.  Lehnert Baltimore  City 

Clara  Berry  Leonard Talbot  County 

Fannie   Mary    Levin Baltimore  City 

Florence  Levin Baltimore  City 

Hattie     Levin Allegany  County 

Rose    Levin Baltimore  City 

Caroline    Christiann    Long Baltimore  City 

Margaret  Ella  Lowery Washington  Co. 

Martha  Marie  McCauley Baltimore  City 

Virginia   Catherine   McCauley Washington  Co. 

Eleanor  Marie  McDonald Baltimore  City 

Catherine  Louise  McHale Baltimore  City 

Henrietta  Malan Baltimore  City 

Hilda    Maleson Baltimore  City 

Alvina    Margaret    Martin Baltimore  City 

Hazel    Miller    Martin Baltimore  City 
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GRADUATES— JUNE,  1930  (Continued) 


Dorothy   Ruth    Merwitz Baltimore  City 

Jane     Meyer Baltimore  County 

Eugenia  Adele  Meyers Baltimore  City 

Esther  Judith  Miller Baltimore  City 

Ida   Mildred   Miller Baltimore  City 

Leah  Grace  Miller Washington  Co. 

Marjorie    Elizabeth    Miller Baltimore  County 

Virginia  Elizabeth  Morin Washington  Co. 

Evelyn   Stevenson  Morningstar Baltimore  County 

Rosamond  Mortimer Baltimore  City 

Gertrude    Nelson Anne  Arundel  Co. 

George  A.  Neumeister,  Jr. Baltimore  City 

Anne    Elizabeth    Nicely Washington  Co. 

Lola    Katherine   Noel Washington  Co. 

Winifred  Marie   Olson Baltimore  City 

Hazel   Adelia    Orr Harford  County 

Anna     Palees Baltimore  City 

Helen  Ann  Patz Baltimore  City 

Anna   Doris    Pearson Baltimore  County 

Audrey    Elizabeth    Peele Baltimore  City 

Harry   Austin    Peregoy Baltimore  County 

Rhoda    Hilda    Peregoy Baltimore  County 

Thelma    Virginia    Peregoy Baltimore  City 

Blanche  Isabelle  Perkins Baltimore  County 

Mildred    Irene    Pittinger Frederick  County 

Hilda    Mary    Poetzsch , Baltimore  City 

Frederica    Elsie    Pohlmyer Baltimore  City 

♦John   Gerard    Preis Baltimore  City 

Allene   Florence   Pruit Baltimore  County 

Gertrude     Purnell Worcester  County 

Nina    Grace    Ramsburg Baltimore  City 

Mary  Rigby  Read Talbot  County 

Margaret    Cecelia    Reilly Baltimore  County 

Ruth    Mildred    Riley Worcester  County 

Anna  Rischka Baltimore  City 

Evelyn  Latreva  Robey Somerset  County 

Dorothy  Hoover  Robinette Prince  George's  Co. 

Lillian    Mae    Robinson Baltimore  City 

Anna    Kate    Roelke AUegany  County 

Mary   Hollyday    Rohrer Washington  Co. 

Dorothy  Gertrude  Rosen Baltimore  City 

Sylvia     Rosenberg Baltimore  City 

Esther     Rosenblum Baltimore  City 

Cora   May  Rovecamp Baltimore  County 

Anne  Mary  Royer Baltimore  City 

Margaret   Royston Baltimore  County 

Helen  Mae   Rudy Frederick  County 

June  Rullman ..Baltimore  County 

Sue     Thornton     Russell Baltimore  County 

Frieda    Agnes    Ruthke- Baltimore  City 

Adele     Salzman Baltimore  City 

Celia    Sandler Baltimore  City 

Marie    Evelyn    Schaeffer Baltimore  City 

Catherine    Mettam    Scheiblein Baltimore  City 

Alice    Margaret    Schillinger Baltimore  City 

Pauline     Schlaile Baltimore  County 

Josephine  Vivien   Schultz Baltimore  City 

♦Candidates  for  Special  Industrial  Arts  Diploma. 


Mildred  Cordelia  Schulz Baltimore  City 

Dorothy    Doris    Schwatka Somerset  County 

Lillian    James    Scott Baltimore  City 

PJlma  Irene  Seese Caroline  County 

Fannie     Senker Baltimore  City 

Edith  Shapiro Baltimore  City 

Esther  Innez  Shaprow Baltimore  County 

Ethel    Mae    Shiley Anne  Arundel  Co. 

Marcella  Siegel Baltimore  City 

Frieda     Silverman Baltimore  City 

Florence    Siskind Baltimore  City 

Mildred   Dorsey    Skinner Calvert  County 

Frances    Elizabeth    Smith Baltimore  City 

Rhoda    Dorothy    Sorge Baltimore  City 

"Julia   Mitchell    Spedden Dorchester  County 

Margaret    Rosaria    Spellissy Baltimore  City 

Mary  Hamilton   Spencer Baltimore  City 

Helen   Amelia   Spicer Baltimore  County 

Reeda  Susanna  Stafford Baltimore  City 

Margaret    Temple    Stevens Queen  Anne's  Co. 

Anna   StifEman Baltimore  City 

Norma  Victoria  Strasburger Baltimore  City 

Flora    May    Streett Harford  County 

Georgie    Anna    Streett Baltimore  County 

Elsie    Lenore    Strobel Baltimore  City 

Ruth    Anna    Blanche   Stull Baltimore  County 

Nancy  Elizabeth  Swaine Baltimore  City 

Margery    Mae    Taylor Washington  Co. 

Helen   Agnes    Titter Cecil  County 

Emma  Marcelle  Thomas Dorchester  County 

Anna  Rebecca  Trout Baltimore  City 

Mildred   Twigg Allegany  County 

Virginia  Dare  Vawter Howard  County 

Mary   Hayward   Waddey Somerset  County 

Nellie    Agnes    Ward Calvert  County 

Rose  Mary  Wells Baltimore  County 

Addie   Louise  Wheeler Baltimore  County 

Helen   Gertrude  Wheeler Baltimore  County 

Jane  Loretta   Wheeler Baltimore  City 

Marian   Elizabeth   Wheeler Baltimore  County 

Mary  Katherine  Wheeler Baltimore  County 

Evelyn   Emma  White Baltimore  County 

Margaret  Anna  White Washington  Co. 

Pearl  Mae  Wilhauck Baltimore  County 

Helen  Viola  Wilkinson Montgomery  Co. 

Mildred    Frances    Williams Dorchester  County 

Mildred  Thomas  Williams Baltimore  County 

Ruth    Ames    Willoughby Baltimore  City 

Helen  Marie  Wilson Baltimore  County 

Mary    Catherine    Wilson Somerset  County 

Mary  Susan  Windsor Somerset  County 

Mary  Rosealba  Wiseman Baltimore  City 

♦Charles     Wolfe Baltimore  City 

Ruth     Woollen Dorchester  County 

Mary    Lou    WorreU Harford  County 

Mary   Margaret    Zacharias Frederick  County 

Mary   Louise    Zschiesche Baltimore  City 


Number   of    Graduates 262 


Women 240 


Men- 


22 


1930"  Senior  Class  Officers 


President John  Henry  Fischer 

Vice-President Louis   Cohen 

Second    Vice-President Evelyn    White 


Secretary Anna   Kaiser 

Treasurer Rose     Kramer 


Members  of  Class  of  1930  in  Chi  Alpha  Sigma,  The  Honor  Society 


Louise   Benner 
Katherine    Church 
Thelma   Damm 


John    Fischer 
Muriel  Fox 
Charlotte   Freeman 
Lois    Helm 


Mildred    Jost 
George    Neumeister 
Anne   Royer 
Adele   Salzman 


Evelyn    Schaeffer 

Helen  Titter 

Mary  Louise   Zschiesche 
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Hope  March Rapini 

Ode  to  the  Mountains — Wright 

Orchestra 

Processional — Land  of  Hope  and  Glory Elgar 

Orchestra 

Chorus — Lovely   Appear Gounod 

Glee  Club  and  Senior  Class 

Prayer __Rev.  Robert  Miles  Stahl 

The  First  and  St.  Stephen's  Reformed  Church,  Stoneleigh 

Suite — Indian  Summer Lake 

Orchestra 

Chorus—  I  Florlan's  Song Godard 

(  Tales  from  the  Vienna  Woods Strauss 

Glee  Club 

Address  and  Awarding  of  Diplomas Governor  Albert  C.  Ritchie 

Acceptance  of  Graduates  into  the  Teaching  Profession,!)^.  Albert  S.  Cook 
State  Sujyerintendent  of  Schools. 

*Sonas ^  Down  in  the  Valley Kentucky  Mountain  Folk  Song 

(  Springtime Smetana 

Senior    Class 

Announcements Lida  Lee  Tall,  Principal 

Chorus — Alma  Mater School  Song 

Senior    Class 

Benediction Rev.  Robert  Miles  Stahl 

Chorus — America  The  Beautiful Ward 

Senior  Class  and  Audience 


*  The  songs  are  selected  from  material  used  in  upper  grades. 
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Margaret  Eleanor  Adams Baltimore  City 

Sarah    Elizabeth    Akehurst Baltimore  County 

Margaret    Cecelia    Allen Baltimore  County 

Sara    Marguerite    Angerman Baltimore  City 

Grace  Edna  Armstrong Baltimore  City 

Ida    Ruth    Ashman 1 Baltimore  City 

Ethel     Baer Baltimore  City 

Joseph    Baranco Baltimore  City 

Vii'ginia    Bynum    Barclay Baltimore  City 

Ralph     Bargteil Baltimore  City 

Mary  Barbara  Barkley Baltimore  City 

Elizabeth   V.   Bartholomew Baltimore  City 

Loretta    Veronica    Beere Baltimore  City 

Mary  Trowbridge  Birchett Calvert  County 

Emily  Mary  J.   Blackiston Kent  County 

Miriam   Laura   Blanchard Baltimore  City 

Mary  Phyllis  Blumberg Baltimore  City 

Ruth   Augusta    Bohannan Baltimore  City 

Dorothea  LuciUe  Bollinger Baltimore  County 

Catherine   Fossett   Bortner Baltimore  County 

Edith  Eleanor  Bortner . Baltimore  County 

Eunice     Bowers Baltimore  City 

Evan  Fisher  Bowers Carroll  County 

Mary  Eleanor   Bowersox Baltimore  County 

I/isette  Miriam   Braun Baltimore  City 

Lina   Revelle   Brice Baltimore  City 

Elise    Marie    Brockman Baltimore  City 

Esther   Frances   Brokamp Anne  Arundel  Co. 

Ir^'in    Randolph    Brose Baltimore  City 

Twila  Regina  Brotemarkle Allegany  County 

Annilea  Hartle  Browne , Washington  Co. 

Slater  Warner  Bryant,  Jr Howard  County 

Marguerite   Elizabeth   Buckler__-  Calvert  County 

Grace     Bull Harford  County 

Anne  Arundel  Burdette Anne  Arundel  Co. 

Jean     Burke Baltimore  County 

Ruth  Grammer  Burton Baltimore  County 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Butke Howard  County 

Mary  Elizabeth  Butler Queen  Anne's  Co. 

Marie    Louise    Butzler Baltimore  City 

Josephine  Rebecca  Byers Washington   Co. 

Evelyn    Grace    Byrd Baltimore  City 

Hammond  Dawson  Cantwell Dorchester  County 

Ruby  Marie  Carico Harford  County 

Morris  Allan  Carliner Baltimore  City 

Cathryn  Celestine  Carroll Baltimore  City 

Gertrude     Carton Baltimore  City 

Bertha    Cohen Baltimore  City 

Rose    Cohen Baltimore  City 

Sidney     Cohen Baltimore  City 

Mabel   Newnam    Comegys Kent  County 

Betty     Conlon Carroll  County 

Paul    David    Cooper York  County,  Pa. 

Clara    Virginia    Cox Baltimore  County 

Emily  Matilda  Cullen Somerset  County 

Mary    Louise    Cusick Prince  George's  Co. 

David    Davidson Baltimore  City 

Edith  Morselle  Davis Harford  County 

Mary  Catherine  Davis Baltimore  County 

Willa  Marcella  Dean Baltimore  County 

Margaret  Anne  DeHoff Baltimore  City 

Anna   Elizabeth   Diering Baltimore  City 

Madeline  May  Diffendall Washington  Co. 

Ella   Elizabeth    Dorsey Carroll  County 

Catherine    Sarah    Dowell Baltimore  County 

Helen   MacCalman   Dunlop Baltimore  City 

Thelma  Eanet Baltimore  City 

Dorothy  Louisa  Ehlers Baltimore  County 

Mary    Priscilla    Emmerich Anne  Arundel  Co. 

Mary    Edith    Ensor Baltimore  County 

Rena  Jeanette  Etelson , Baltimore  City 

Nannie  Bytha   Evans Harford  County 

Thomas    Howard    Evans-. Dorchester  County 

Mildred  Grace  Fiedler Baltimore  City 


Mary   Catherine   Fisher Montgomery  Co. 

Louis    Morgan    FitzeU Baltimore  County 

Margaret    Wade    Ford Somerset  County 

Eva   Maye   Franklin Carroll  County 

Thelma    Buehler   Fries Baltimore  County 

Vivian    Gambrell Baltimore  City 

Mary   Leonore   Garner Charles  County 

Leona  May  Gaver Howard  County 

'Ida  Rae  Gerber Baltimore  City 

Martha  Ruby   Giles CampabeUo,  S.  C. 

Roberta    Lois    Givens Worcester  County 

Margaret   Mary  Gorman Baltimore  City 

Howard    Milton    Gross Baltimore  County 

Kathryn    Maisie    Gwynn Baltimore  City 

Frances    Barton   L.    Hall Anne  Arundel  Co. 

Mary    Eugenia    Hardy Montgomery  Co. 

Mary  Esther  Harris Worcester  County 

Mae  Elizabeth  Harrison Harford  County 

Anna   Elizabeth  Hartje Baltimore  City 

Marian  Grant  Haugh Baltimore  County 

Alice  Estelle  Healy Baltimore  County 

Anna  Dorothy  Heilman Baltimore  County 

Kathryn  Virginia  Henderson Baltimore  City 

Evelyn    Ruth    Hessenauer Baltimore  City 

Jacob     Himmelfarb Baltimore  City 

Rebecca    Elizabeth    Hiteshew Frederick  County 

Mary  Margaret  Holter Baltimore  County 

Edna    Hopkins Baltimore  City 

Marie    Antoinette    Hoshall Baltimore  County 

Paul    Seabrook    Hyde . Carroll  County 

August  Winfield   Jansen Baltimore  City 

Virginia    McKee    Jarboe Talbot  County 

Margaret   Rachel  Jenkins Washington  Co. 

Ann    Downing    Jett Baltimore  City 

Katherine    Roberta    Johnson Kent  County,  Del. 

Dorothy  Mabel  Jones York  County,  Pa. 

William    Paul   Jones Dorchester  County 

MerriU    Bond    Kalb Baltimore  City 

Hazel    Irene    Kennedy Cecil  County 

Marguerite    Kerr Harford  County 

Isabelle    Randall    King Baltimore  City 

Mary    Eva    King Baltimore  City 

Natalie     King Baltimore  City 

Norris   Alonzo   King Baltimore  County 

Miriam     Kirby Kent  County 

Mary  Louise  Kirn Baltimore  City 

Helen    May    Kohn Baltimore  City 

Lois    Marie    Kreinheder Baltimore  City 

Frances    DeFontes    Lanza Baltimore  City 

Minnie   Vera    Lapin Baltimore  City 

Ethel    Lillian    Lawrence Baltimore  City 

Katherine  Marshall  Leonard Talbot  County 

Rosalie  Lephardt Baltimore  City 

Helen    Ruth    Levy Baltimore  City 

Beatrice  Ida  Lingg Frederick  County 

Morton  Lipsitz Baltimore  City 

Edith    Helen   Little Baltimore  City 

Anna    Liftman Baltimore  City 

Mary   Emma   Logan Washington  Co. 

Vida  Shewbridge  Ludwig Washington  Co. 

Martha    Brown    McConneU Harford  County 

lallian    Elizabeth   Mclnturff Cecil  County 

Jean    McLaughlin Washington  Co. 

Dora  Mildred   Magaha Frederick  County 

Georgia    Merritt   Manlove Cecil  Cotmty 

Emma    Margaret    Marquette Baltimore  City 

Helen    Jane    Martin Washington  Co. 

Naomi    Grace    Martin Frederick  County 

Madelyn    Bowen    Marvel Queen  Anne's  Co. 

Emily  Mathield  Mason Washington  Co. 

Tobia    Merin Baltimore  City 

James    Willis    Merritt Baltimore  County 

Charlotte  Lee  Merryman Baltimore  County 

Mary  Helena  Middleton Charles  County 
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Ellen  Caroline  Lucille  Miller Washinccton   Co. 

Kate     Miller ; Baltimore  City 

Mary    Emma    Mitchell , Howard  County 

Mary  Jane  Moore Baltimore   City 

Sallie  Rae  Moxley Harford  County 

Esther    Olivia    Mullinix Baltimore  County 

Ellen   Margaret   Murphy Baltimore  City 

Margaret   Mary   Murray Baltimore  County 

Virginia   Klank  Myerly Baltimore  City 

Anna    Margaret    Nagler Baltimore  City 

Shirley  Eaton  Neale Baltimore  City 

Jesse  Norman  H.  Nicodemus Frederick  County 

Dorothy   Isabelle   Nicoll Baltimore  County 

Mildred    Emma   Olias Baltimore  County 

Dorothy   Bentley   Parks Baltimore  County 

Marcia  Leona  Parks Baltimore  City 

Ella    Mae    Parran Calvert  County 

Eleanor  Hyatt  Peach Anne  Arundel  Co. 

Evelyn   Virginia   Pepper Montgomery    Co. 

Mabel   Carrollton   Porter Baltimore  City 

Lena   Glenora   Powell Washington   Co. 

Adella    Scott    Powers Baltimore  County 

Charlotte  Alice  Ranch Baltimore  City 

Norma   Lee   Reagan , Dorchester  County 

Catherine    Elizabeth    Reeder Washington  Co. 

Anna    Elizabeth   Reier Baltimore  City 

Eloise  Anita  Renshaw Wicomico  County 

Eleanor    Lassell    Rittenhouse Baltimore  City 

Anna  Elizabeth  Robinson Cecil  County 

Anne    Rosen , Baltimore  City 

Ida    Rosen Baltimore  City 

Beulah     Round Baltimore  City 

Margaret  Genevieve  Rouse Baltimore  City 

Helen     Rullman Baltimore  County 

Joseph   George   Rybicki Baltimore  City 

Anne  Jessie   Saathoff Talbot  County 

Anna   Celeste  Sands Baltimore  City 

Anna  Catherine  Sauter Baltimore  City 

Carmen   Dale   Schamel Washington  Co. 

Dorothy    Schiff Anne  Arundel  Co. 

Anna  Marie   Schone , Baltimore  City 

Sidney  Seidenberg Baltimore  City 

Celia     Seidman Baltimore  City 

Mary  Street  Shenton Dorchester  County 

Frances    La    Rue   Shipley Howard  County 

Isidore   Keel    Silbert Baltimore  City 

Grace   Mildred    Simms Anne  Arundel  Co. 

Martha   Lucenia    Smith ^Baltimore  City 

Rachael  Lavinia  Smith Frederick  County 

Rose    Snyder Baltimore  City 


Dorothy  Lenore  Souder Montgomery  Co. 

Edith   Maybirdie   Spencer Carroll  County 

Emma    Frances    Spicer Baltimore  County 

Gwendolyn    Gertrude    Spicer Baltimore  County 

Lillian  Elizabeth  Springmann Baltimore  City 

Julia    Violet    Stanton Charles  County 

Ernestine  Fredericka  Staples Baltimore  City 

Jeanette    Stein Baltimore  City 

Virginia    Frances    Stein Prince  George's  Co. 

Mary   Eileen    Stevens Baltimore  County 

Marah  Hearne  Stevenson Worcester  County 

Helen  Elizabeth  Stitely Frederick  County 

Grace   Lee   Stoker Harford  County 

Mary    Louise    Stouffer Baltimore  City 

Beatrice  Helen   Streaker Howard  County 

Dorothy  May   Stroebel Baltimore  City 

Ruth   Virginia   Stroebel Baltimore  City 

Sarah    Edith    Stromberg Baltimore  City 

Frances  Woodward  Sturgeon Baltimore  City 

Rosalie   Sugar , Baltimore  City 

Leoba  Josephine  Svehla Baltimore  City 

Mabel    Cleopatra    Taylor Baltimore  City 

Mary    Frances    Taylor Cecil  County 

Marie  Louise  Thomas Baltimore  County 

Mary  Eloise  Trice Queen  Anne's  Co. 

Camilla   Amelia   Trovato : Baltimore  City 

Sara   Gladys    Troyer Baltimore  County 

Myer    Trupp Baltimore  City 

Sylvia    Ulman Baltimore  City 

Vernon  Sebastian  Vavrina Baltimore  City 

Joseph    Vogelhut Baltimore  City 

Margaret  Josephine  Waehtel Frederick  County 

Vivian    Wagner : Baltimore  City 

Nellie    Wallace St.  Mary's  County 

Dorothy  Alice  Weaver Baltimore  City 

Martha  Lavinia  Weaver Baltimore  City 

Esther  Naomi  Weber Anne  Arundel  Co. 

Mary    Catherine    Weber Baltimore  City 

Nan    Webster Harford  County 

Jeanne    Dalphine    Weller Washington   Co. 

Julia  Verice  White Queen  Anne's  Co. 

Elva   May   Whitehurst Baltimore  City 

Helen   Louise  Widmyer Washington   Co. 

Marguerite  Irene  Wiggins Queen  Anne's  Co. 

Dorothy    Helen    WiUiams Baltimore  County 

Virginia  Louise  Willis Baltimore  City 

Clara    Wohn Baltimore  City 

William  Webb  Woolston,  Jr Baltimore  County 

Polly    Wright Baltimore  City 

Paul     YafEe Baltimore  City 


Number   of   Graduates  -_ 


I    Men 


221 
.    27 


'1931"  Senior  Class  Officers 


President , A.    Elizabeth    Hartje 

Vice-President Twila    Brotemarkle 


Secretary Ethel  Baer 

Treasurer Dorothy     Ehlers 


Members  of  Class  of  1931  in  Chi  Alpha  Sigma,  The  Honor  Society 


Elizabeth    Akehurst 
Marguerite  Angerman 


Ethel  Baer 
Mary   Blumberg 
Anne  Burdette 


Jean  McLaughlin 
M.  Lucenia  Smith 
Rachel  Smith 


Dorothy  Williams 
Polly  Wright 
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Fire  Dance Huerter 

The  Faun Weight 

Orchestra 

Processional Mendexssohn 

Chorus — Finlandia Sibelius 

Glee  Club  and  Senior  Class 

Prayer Rev.  James  M.  Barnett 

Towson  Presbyterian  Church,  Towson 

The  Homeland Huerter 

Orchestra 

>^7  I  On  Wings  of  Song Mendelssohn 

(^norus—  ^  j^oujng  Down  to  Rio German 

Glee  Club 

Address  and' Awarding  of  Diplomas Governor  Albert  C.  Ritchie 

Acceptance  of  Graduates  into  Teaching  Profession,  Dr.  Albert  S.  Cook, 

State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  Dr.  David  E.  Weglein, 

Superintendent,  Baltimore  City  Schools. 


i'Sonos      I  ^^^  ^^^^  ^'^  Thule Zelter 

^        1  A  Dancing Slovene  Folk  Tune 


j^i^yc      I  ^  Dancing 

Senior    Class 


Announcements Lida  Lee  Tall,  Principal 

Chorus — Alma  Mater School  Song 

Senior    Class 

Benediction Rev.  James  M.  Barnett 

Chorus — America  The  Beautiful Ward 

Senior  Class  and  Audience 


*  The  songs  are  selected  from  material  used  in  upper  grades. 
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Jeaa    Crosby    Abrams Cecil  County 

Emma  Dorothy  Albert Baltimore  City 

Elizabeth   Cecelia  Allen Baltimore  City 

Jacqueline    Alvey Baltimore  County 

Viola    Anderson Baltimore  City 

Olivia  Jeanette  Angell Carroll  County 

Fredericka    Angle Washington  Co. 

Sondra   Lenore  Astrin Baltimore  City 

Reuben  Albert  Baer Baltimore  City 

Anne    Edwards    Bagwell Baltimore  City 

Catherine    Sayers   Bailey Harford  County 

Dorothy  Mae  Bair Frederick  County 

Elizabeth   Beall   Banks —Montgomery  Co. 

Dorothy    Marguerite    Barlow Baltimore  City 

Frieda  Emilie  Bast , Anne  Arundel  Co. 

Virginia  Beach Baltimore  City 

John  Milton  Bergen Baltimore  City 

Catherine   Rebekah   Bilbrough  _.  Caroline  County 

Suzanne  Ruth  Birch St.  Mary's  County 

Gertrude     Bober Baltimore  City 

Ruth    Bell    Bonnert Baltimore  City 

Ruth    Elizabeth   Boone Baltimore  County 

Florence  Estelle  Bowling Baltimore  City 

Catherine    Victoria    Brandt Baltimore  City 

Virginia   Louise   Brosius Frederick  County 

Dorothy   Elaine   Buckingham Carroll  County 

Dorothy    Eloise    Buckler Calvert  County 

Mary   Mae   Burdett Baltimore  County 

William    Burgee Frederick  County 

Louise   Tierney   Burns Talbot  County 

Rose  Lillian   Chaiken Baltimore  City 

Ethel   Mae    Chelf Baltimore  City 

Anna   Louise    Christ Baltimore  City 

Mary    Magdalen    Condiff Calvert  County 

Kathryn   Melissa   Cooper Baltimore  County 

Mary   Elizabeth    Corroum Baltimore  County 

Catherine   Louise    Cox Washington  Co. 

Olivia  Marcella   Coxen York  County,  Pa. 

Goldie  Gould  Crist : Montgomery  Co. 

Mathilda    Croll , Caroline  County 

William  Walter  Culler Frederick  County 

Russell    Denison Baltimore  City 

Doris    Carolyn    Deppenbrock Baltimore  City 

Mary    Agnes    DiMarcantonio Baltimore  City 

Elizabeth    Mary    Dolle Baltimore  City 

Charlotte  Evelyn  Dudrow Frederick  County 

Doris  Elizabeth  Dummer Baltimore  City 

Ruth    Lucille    Durham Harford  County 

Mildred    Euzent , Howard  County 

Jane  Virginia  Evans Washington  Co. 

Jessie   Evelyn   Findlay Talbot  County 

Evelyn   Shirley  Fine Baltimore  City 

Frances  Mae  Fogle Frederick  County 

Elizabeth    Waters    Fowler Anne  Arundel  Co. 

Ethel    May    Fowler Baltimore  City 

Cecelia   Fox Baltimore  City 

Nettie  Clarke  Freeman^ Montgomery  Co. 

Naomi   Friedman Baltimore  City 

Marguerita   Louise  Fuchs Baltimore  County 

Delia  Sampson  Furzer Montgomery  Co. 

Margaret  Essalear  Gaither Baltimore  City 

Charlotte  Virginia   George Baltimore  City 

Geraldine  Gertrude  Gold Baltimore  City 

Gertrude    Goldstein , —  Baltimore  City 

Anna  Elizabeth  Granofsky Baltimore  City 

Dorothy   Barbara    Grape Baltimore  City 

Mary  Louise  Gray Calvert  County 

Harry     Greenburg , Baltimore  City 

Esther  Eva   Gross Baltimore  City 

Margaret    Emory    Haile Baltimore  County 

Mary    Hall Carroll  County 

Leila  Virginia  Hardesty Calvert  County 

Maynard  Stull  Harper Frederick  County 

Joseph    Harris Baltimore  City 


Myra  Almeda  Harrison Harford  County 

Jessie    Evangeline    Harvey Baltimore  City 

Charlotte    Catherine    Hauver Washington  Co. 

Elizabeth   Mabel   Heller Baltimore  City 

Freda  May  Henderson Baltimore  County 

Jeannette   Ethel   Hendin Baltimore  City 

Anne  Tulane  Herold Baltimore  City 

Rose    Sarah    Hettleman Baltimore  City 

Mollie     Hirsh Baltimore  City 

Lillian   Elizabeth   Holzer Baltimore  City 

Mildred  Annette  Honigman Mt.  Holly,  N.  C. 

Dorothy    Thome    Hopfield Baltimore  City 

Dorothy   Llewellyn    Howard Montgomery  Co. 

Willie   Edith  Howard Frederick  County 

Hazel   Marie   Hudson Baltimore  City 

Sadie    Hunter Baltimore  City 

Margaret    Ellen   Ijams Baltimore  City 

Lillian   Marguerite   Jackson Queen  Anne's  Co. 

Bessie  Lillian  Jacobson Baltimore  City 

Esther    Evangeline   Jones Harford  County 

Willy   Lou   Jones Harford  County 

Sarah  Helen  Kamaroff Baltimore  City 

Reuben   Katz Baltimore  City 

Dorothy   Margaret   Kefauver Frederick  County 

Mary   Frances   King Calvert  County 

Ida   Harriet  Reba   Kirsner Baltimore  City 

Dorothy  Rose   Knoepp Baltimore  City 

Frances    Ida    Kolodner Baltimore  City 

Frances   D.   D.   Koppleman Baltimore  City 

Virginia    Lillian    Lederhos Anne  Arundel  Co. 

Jane    Lee    Lemley Baltimore  City 

Roslyn     Levi Baltimore  City 

Sarah    Charlotte    Levine Baltimore  City 

Essie  Viola  Lewis Washington  Co., 

Virginia 

Sidney  Liberman Baltimore  City 

Annada  Regina  Prazier  Lilley Baltimore  County 

Elizabeth  M.  B.  Lippy Carroll  County 

Clara   May   Long Baltimore  County 

Pearl     Lowitz Baltimore  City 

Sylvia    Weinman    Ludwig Baltimore  City 

Ruth   Bottomore  Lynch Baltimore  County 

Vera    Catherine    McCullough Baltimore  City 

Elizabeth   Frances  Maddox Baltimore  City 

Thelma   Louise  Marshall Washington  Co. 

Marie    Lily    Melcher Baltimore  City 

Kathryn  Virginia  Mercer Frederick  County 

Gwendolyn   Virginia  Michael Baltimore  City 

Ruth    Celeste    Miller Baltimore  City 

Virginia    Clara    Miller . Baltimore  County 

Margaret   Mary   Minahan Baltimore  County 

Opal  Louisa   Mitchell Harford  County 

Sara  Elizabeth  Mooney Montgomery  Co. 

Frances    Alice   Moore Frederick  Covmty 

Frances    Leola    Moore Washington  Co. 

Margaret   C.   Morrison Baltimore  City 

Marion     Bradley    Muller Baltimore  County 

Helen   Virginia   Mumma Baltimore  County 

Margaret  A.   L.   Murray Carroll  County 

Dorothea     Nahatzki Baltimore  City 

Catherine  Louise  Naylor Prince  George's  Co, 

Barbara  Marie  Nelson Baltimore  City 

Betty     Newman    Baltimore  City 

Marie  Annette  Newman Baltimore  City 

Mignon     Newman Baltimore  City 

Emma   Mary  Margaret  Nice Baltimore  City 

Gertrude    Nichman Baltimore  City 

Marguerite  Norris   Anne  Arundel  Co. 

Wilhelmina  E.  Oldfield Howard  County 

Loyola     Olson Washington  Co. 

Hazel   Owings Montgomery  Co. 

Ruth     Mabel     Parr Baltimore  County 

Mary   Ann    Payne Frederick  County 

Inez   Christine   Peregoy Baltimore  County 


Hockey  Team 


Boys'  Basketball  Team 


Athletic  Association 


Demonstration  Night 
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Sophie     Persky Baltimore  City 

Catherine   Elizabeth   Pistel Baltimore  City 

Iva    Moreland    Plummer Calvert  County 

Lois    Elizabeth    Potts Baltimore  City 

Selina    Barad    Rabinowitz Baltimore  City 

Dorothy   Elizabeth    Rehberger Baltimore  County 

Rebecca     Reisman Baltimore  City 

Dorothy  Helen  Ring Howard  County 

Hilda     Rosenthal Baltimore  City 

Elsie    Rudoff Baltimore  City 

Ethel  Cecelia  Ruppert Baltimore  County 

Marian  Louise  Sanner Baltimore  City 

Phyllis   Whalley   Schofield Howard  County 

Carletta   Margaret    Scarff Baltimore  City 

Virginia    Catherine    Schmeizl__.  Baltimore  City 

Celia     Schoenfeld Baltimore  City 

Ivy  LeClare  Schotta Baltimore  City 

Rosalie    Sears Anne  Arundel  Co. 

William  Seeman Baltimore  City 

Ruth   Ide   Seidler Baltimore  County 

Milton    Seidman Baltimore  City 

Rena     Sharp , Baltimore  County 

Joseph    Sheff Anne  Arundel  Co. 

Lena   Shiling Baltimore  City 

Minnie    Silverman Baltimore  City 

Sarah  Shirley  Silverman Baltimore  City 

Ralph   Irving    Smelkinson ^.Baltimore  City 

Nellie    Katherine    Smith Washington  Co. 

Virginia    Dare    Sollers Calvert  County 

Frances    Delena    Spamer Baltimore  City 

Sylvia    Stark Baltimore  City 

Emma  Marie  Stidman Baltimore  County 

Virginia    Irene    Stincheum Baltimore  City 

George    Stolberg Baltimore  City 


Hilda  Marie  Stratman T Baltimore  County 

John    Heuisler   Streett Baltimore  Co. 

Bernadine  Elizabeth   Struve Sioux  Co.,  Iowa 

Elizabeth   Frances   Stumpf Baltimore  County 

Sylvia  Beatrice  Stussman Baltimore  City 

Anne  Sugar Baltimore  City 

Dorothea  Elizabeth  Sjrmonds Baltimore  City 

Hilda     Timmerman Baltimore  City 

Margaret    Louise    Titus Frederick  County 

Beatrice    Tossman Baltimore  City 

Lawrence   Raymond  Townsend  -Baltimore  County 

Ida  May  TurnbuU Baltimore  County 

Frances  Irene  Vickers Caroline  County 

Margaret    Katherine    Wallace  ...Baltimore  City 

Rebecca   Barber  Wallace St.  Mary's  Co. 

Olive   Romaine   Waltmyer Baltimore  CoTvity 

Esther   Ruth   Wase Baltimore  City 

Dorothy   Bernice  Washburn Baltimore  County 

Mabel  Genevieve  Waters Talbot  County 

Evelyn  Gertrude  Webb Howard  County 

Virginia    Mae    Weinland Baltimore  City 

Helen    Gertrude   Wells...       Montgomery  Co. 

Charlotte    Rebecca    Wheatley Baltimore  City 

Betty   Merrimon    Wheeler Baltimore  County 

Eleanor    Eugenia    White Montgomery  Co. 

Virginia   Winifred   White Montgomery  Co. 

Esther    Frances    Wickmai} Baltimore  City 

Marjorie  Ribero  Willey Baltimore  County 

Doris  Ursula  Williams Baltimore  City 

Laura  Fooks  Wilson Dorchester  County 

Mildred    Anna   Winter Baltimore  City 

Elizabeth    Frances    Wise Carroll  County 

Alma    Carey    Young Calvert  County 

Eleanor   Elizabeth   Young Baltimore  City 


I 


Number   of    Graduates 215  <  ,, 

I  Men 


-198 
-17 


'1932"  Senior  Class  Officers 


President Reuben    Baer 

Vice-President Doris     Deppenbrock 


Secretary Katharine     Smith 

Treasurer Margaret    Kurrle 


Members  of  the  Class  of  1932  Elected  to  the  Honor  Society 


Milton  Bergen 
Louise  Burns 
Ethel  Chelf 


Mary  DiMarcantonio 
Delia   Furzer 
Mary   Hall 


Sidney  Liberman 
Ruth  Miller 
Mary  Ann  Payne 


Katharine   Smith 
Betty    Wheeler 
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PROGRAM  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1932 

Turkish  March  from  "The  Ruins  of  Athens" Beethoven 

Country  Dance  in  C Beethoven 

Orchestra 

Processional — Coronation    March Meyerbeer 

Omnipotence Schubert 

Senior  Class  and  Glee   Club 

Prayer Reverend  W.  A.  Keese 

Towson  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Towson 

Ode  to  the  Mountains Wright 

Orchestra 

Voice  of  Spring Grieg 

To  a  Wild  Rose MacDowell 

Glee  Club 

Address  and  Awarding  of  Diplomas Governor  Albert  C.  Ritchie 

Acceptance  of  Graduates  into  Teaching  Profession,  Dr.  Albert  S.  Cook, 

State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  Dr.  David  E.  Weglein, 

Superintendent,  Baltimore  City  Schools. 

Lullaby Hauser 

Heave  Ho,  My  Laddie After  an  English  Folk  Song 

Senior  Class 

Announcements Lida  L_e  Tall,  Principal 

Alma  Mater School  Song 

Senior  Class 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner National  Anthem 

Senior  Class  and  Audience 

Benediction Reverend  W.  A.  Keese 

America  the  Beautiful Ward 

Senior  Class  and  Audience 


GETTING    TO    TOWSON 


The  Maryland  State  Normal  School  is  located  at  Towson,  the  county- 
seat  of  Baltimore  County,  which  is  a  short  distance  north  of  Baltimore 
City.  The  School  is  situated  on  the  York  Road,  along:  which  runs  the 
Towson  trolley  line.  Students  arriving  in  Baltimore  by  railroad  or  steam- 
boat will  take  the  nearest  line  of  street  cars  transferring  to  the  Towson 
car,  whose  route  eastward  and  northward  to  Towson  is  along  Fayette 
Street,  to  Holiday  Street,  to  Hillen  Street,  to  Greenmount  Avenue,  to 
York  Road,  to  the  Normal  School  grounds. 

From  Union  Station  (Pennsylvania  Railroad)  take  "No.  17,  Waver- 
ly"  car;  ride  north;  transfer  at  York  Road  and  Gorsuch  Avenue  to  "No. 
8,  Towson"  car,  riding  north  until  the  school  grounds  are  reached. 

Student's  baggage  can  be  handled  through  the  school  office,  by  special 
arrangement  with  a  local  expressman,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  Balti- 
more deliverymen  regularly  charge  for  baggage  to  Towson. 
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THE  MARYLAND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  TOWSON 

CALENDAR  FOR  1933-1934 

Registration 

City  and  County  Freshmen Wednesday,  September  6 

City  Juniors  and  Seniors Thursday,  September  7 

County  Juniors  and  Seniors Saturday,  September  9 

Regular  Schedule  of  Work  for  First  Semester 

All  Freshmen Thursday,  September  7 

All  Juniors  and  Seniors Monday,  September  11 

Dormitories  and  Towson  Homes  Open  for  Resident  Students 

Resident  Freshmen Wednesday,  September  6 

Resident  Juniors  and  Seniors Saturday,  September  9 

Elementary  School 

Registration Friday,  September  8 

Regular  Work Monday,  September  11 

Thanksgiving  Holidays 

Wednesday  noon,  November  29,  to  Sunday,  December  3,  Inclusive 

Regular  Schedule  Followed Monday,  December  4 

Carol  Singing Thursday,  December  21 

Christmas  Holidays 

Friday  noon,  December  22,  to  Tuesday,  January  2,  Inclusive 

Regular  Schedule  Followed ^ Wednesday,  January  3 

Founder's  Day  (celebrated  at  school) Monday,  January  15 

First  Semester  Ends Friday,  January  26 

Second  Semester  Begins Monday,  January  29 

Washington's  Birthday,  (celebrated  at  school) Thursday,  February  22 

Easter  Holidays 

Wednesday  noon,  March  28,  to  Monday,  April  2,  Inclusive 

Regular  Schedule  Followed Tuesday,  April  3 

Professional  Examinations  for  City  Students 

Thursday,  June  7,  and  Friday,  June  8. 

Second  Semester  Ends Wednesday,  June  6 

Elementary  School  Closes Friday,  June  8 

Commencement  Week 

State  Volley-Ball  Meet  (auspices  of  Playground  Athletic  League) 

Visiting  Teams  entertained June  7-9 

Alumni  Day  and  Dinner Saturday,  June  9 

Baccalaureate  Sermon Sunday,  June  10 

Class   Day Monday,  June   11 

Commencement,  11:00  A.  M. Tuesday,  June  12 


First  Semester — End  of  first  half — Friday,  November  10 
End  of  second  half — Friday,  January  26 

Second  Semester — End  of  first  half — Wednesday,  March  28 
End  of  second  half — Wednesday,  June  6 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRUSTEES 

of  the 

MARYLAND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  TOWSON 

1933-1934 


Dr.  Henry  M.  Fitzhugh,  President 
Westminster 

Albert  S.  Cook,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  (University  of  Maryland) 

State  Superintendent  and  Secretary  of  the  Board 

Towson 

Dr.  J.  M.  T.  Finney 
Baltimore 

Thomas  H.  Chambers 
Federalsburg 

Mary  E.  W.  Risteau 
Sharon 

Emory  L.  Coblentz 
Frederick 

Edgar  W.  McMaster 
Pocomoke  City 

Tasker  G.  Lowndes 
Cumberland 


The  Towson  Normal  School  Committee 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Fitzhugh,  President 

Albert  S.  Cook 

Dr.  J.  M.  T.  Finney 

Mary  E.  W.  Risteau 

Emory  L.  Coblentz 

LiDA  Lee  Tall,  Principal 


The  Admin'istratjon  Building  Contains  Offices,  Classroojis, 
Auditorium  and  Library 


Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Toiuson 


FACULTY 

1933-1934 

Tall,   Lida  Lee . Principal 

B.  S.,  Columbia  University;  Litt.  D.,  University  of  Maryland 

DOWELL,  Anita  S Assistant  to  the  Principal,  Health  Education 

A.  B.,  Goucher  College;  A.  M,  and  Diploma  in  Health  Supervision, 
Columbia  University. 

Abercrombie,  Dk.  Anna  S. 

Resident  Physician  and  Insti-uctor  in  Personal  Hygiene 
M.  D.,  Women's  Medical  College  of  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Bader,  Harriet  A History  and  Geography 

Diploma,  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana;  A.  B.,  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Bersch,  Mary  Cl.\rice, 

Introduction  to  Teaching;  and,  Modern  Trends  in  Education  and 

Their  Historic  Origins 
Diploma,  State  Teachers  College,  Farmville,  Va.;  B.  S.,  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

BiRDSONG,  Nellie  W. Psychology  and  Handwriting 

Diploma,  Normal  School,  Richmond,  Va.; 
B.  S.  and  A.  M.,  Columbia  University 

Blood,    Pearl Geography 

Diploma,  Brockport  Normal  School,  New  York; 
A.  M.,  Columbia  University 

Brouwer,  Bernice  a , — Art 

Life  Certificate  and  A.  B.,  Western  State  Teachers  College, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan;   A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Brown,  Stella  E Director  of  Rural  Practice 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.  S.  and 

A.  M.  and  Diploma  in  Elementary  School  Supervision,  and 

Diploma  for   Director   of   Training   School, 

Columbia  University 

Cook,  Catherine  N Tests  and  Measurements 

A.  B.,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Virginia;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Daniels,   Elna Physical  Education 

A.  B.,  Barnard  College;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Jones  Hazel  L Reading 

Diploma,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College;  Ph.  B.,  The  University 

of  Chicago;  A.  M.,  and  Diploma  in  Elementary  Supervision, 

Columbia  University, 

Keys,  Louesa  J Health  Education 

B.  S.,  Illinois  University;  A.  M.  and  Diploma  in  Teaching  of 
Household  Arts,  Columbia  University. 

MacDonald,  Hazel Music 

Public  School  Music  Diploma,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College; 
B.  S.,  Columbia  Unversity 


4  Faculty 

Medwedeff,  Minnie  V Biological  Science  and  General  Science 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School;  A.  B.,  Goucher 

College;  A.  M.  and  Diploma  in  Science  Supervision, 

Columbia  University 

MiNNEGAN,  Donald Physical  Education  for  Men 

B.  Phys.  Ed.,  Springfield  College,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

MuNN,  Alice English 

B.  S.  and  Diploma  in  Elementary  Supervision, 
Columbia  University 

Neunsinger,  Marie  M Art 

Diploma,  Maryland  Institute,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

OSBORN,  Mary  L.  Instructor  in  Library  Methods  and  Children's  Literature 

Diploma,  Geneseo  State  Normal  School,  New  York;  Diploma, 

Library  School  of  New  York  Public  Library;  B.  S.,  Johns 

Hopkins  University. 

Prickett,   Elma Music 

Public  School  Music  Diploma,  Piano  Diploma,  and  A.  B.,  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Roach,  Mary  E Physical  Education 

Diploma,  Central  School  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education, 
New  York  City. 

RuTLEDGE,  Pauline, 

Materials  and  Techniques  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education 
Diploma,  Teachers  Training  School,  Baltimore  City;  B.  S., 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.  A.  and  Diploma  in  Supervision 
of  Elementary  Schools,  Columbia  University. 

Scarborough,  Mary  Hudson — Mathematics 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  A.  B., 

Goucher  College;  A.  M.  and  Diploma  in  Supervision 

of   Mathematics,   Columbia   University. 

Schroeder,  Louise  H Private  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music 

Certificate,  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Stapleton,  Helen   C English 

A.  B.,  Goucher  College. 

Steele,  Irene  M Prncipal,  Campus  Elementary  School  and  Instuctor 

in  Modern  Trends  of  Educaton  and  Their  Historic  Origins 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.  S. 
and  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Treut,  Alvina Supervisor  of  Rural  Practice 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.  S., 
Columbia  University. 

Van  Bibber,  Lena  C History 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson ;  B.  S., 
Columbia  University;  A.  M.,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 

Walther,  E.  Curt Geography 

A.  B.,  Cincinnati  University;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Weyforth,  Emma  E Music 

A.  B.,  Goucher  College;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 
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Woodward,  Hazel Director  of  City  Practice  Centers 

A.  B.,  University  of  Minnesota;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 


Committee  on  Teacher  Training 

LiDA  Lee  Tall,  Chairman  Clarice  Bersch 

Hazel  Woodward  Pauline  Rutledge 

Stella  Brown  Alvina  Treut 
Irene  Steele 


CAMPUS   ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL   FACULTY 

Observation,  Demonstration  and  Student  Teaching  Laboratory 

1933-1934 

Steele,  Irene  M Principal 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson; 
B.  S.  and  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Cook,  Catherine  N Tests  and  Measurements 

A.  B.,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Virginia;  A.  M., 
Columbia  University. 

Grogan,  Mary  A First  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson; 
B.  S.,  Columbia  University. 

Giles,  Elsa  Fay First  Grade 

Life  Certificate,  Western  State  Teachers  College;   B.  S., 
Western  State  Teachers  College,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

Owens,  Olive  J Second  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Frostburg. 

Hill,  E.  Heighe Third  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson; 
B.  S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Logan,  M.  Ellen Fourth  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson; 
A.  B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.  A.,  Columbia  University. 

Dougherty,  Marguerite  C Fifth  Grade 

Diploma,  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania; 

B.  S.,  Columbia  University;  M.  A.  and  Diploma  in  Teacher 

Training,   Columbia   University. 

Arthur,  Elsie  Ruth Sixth  Grade 

Diploma,  State  Teachers  College,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin; 
B.  S.,  Columbia  University. 

MosER,  Harold  E Seventh  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson; 
B.  S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Van  Horn,  Ethel  Hartley Part-time  Clerk 


6  Faculty 

Library 

OSBORN,  Mary  L Librarian 

Diploma,  Geneseo  State  Normal  School;  Diploma,  Library- 
School  of  New  York  Public  Library;  B.  S.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University, 

Holt,  Gertrude Assistant  Librarian 

Library  Course,  New  Jersey  Library  Commission, 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Stitzel,  Furn Assistant  in  Library 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

YODER,  Merle Assistant  in  Library 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 


Business  Offices 

Principal's  Office: 

Gilbert,  Adda  Louise Secretary  to  Principal 

McNally,  Dorothy  Hartley Stenographer 

Barall,  Margaret  G Part-time  Stenographer 

Registrar's  Office: 

Tansil,  Rebecca  C. Registrar  and  Business  Manager 

A.  B.,  Unversity  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville;  M.  A.,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  Nashville. 

Debauch,  Agnes Assistant  to  Registrar 

Rawlings,  Catherine Business  Clerk 

Dormitory 

Sperry,  Ruth  C Social  and  Residence  Director 

B.  S.  and  A.  M.  and  Diploma  for  Director  of  Residence  Halls, 
Columbia  Unversity 

Diefenderfer,   Mary  Elizabeth Dietitian 

B.  A.,  Moravian  College  for  Women,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  B.  S., 
Pennsylvania  State  College;  M.  S.,  Columbia  University. 

Held,  Ruth  A Switchboard  Operator  and  Clerk 


Infirmary   and  Health  Service 

Abercrombie,  Dr.  Anna  S Resident  Physician 

M.  D.,  Women's  Medical  College  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

AuLD,  Harriet Resident  Nurse 

R.  N.,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  for  Nurses 

Grounds,  Buildings,  and  Laundry 

Rowzee,  Clyde  W Engineer  arvd  Superintendent  of  Buildings 

Ehlers,  George  H Superintendent  of  Grounds 

Wood,  Loretta  C Laundry  Manager 
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AFFILIATED  TRAINING   CENTERS— BALTIMORE  CITY 

1932-1933 

Crockett,  Clara  M First  Grade,  School  No.  51 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 

NORRIS,  Mary  R First  Grade,  School  No.  21U 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 

Griffiths,  Mrs.  Ellen  Stack Second  Grade,  School  No.  22 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School; 
B.  S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Knoof,  Anna  R Second  Grade,  School  No.  65 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 

Hanlon,  Mary  R Second  Grade,  School  No.  99 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 

SCHMIDTMAN,  MARGARET Second  Grade,  School  No.  213 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School; 
B.  S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Reese,  Sara  M Second  Grade,  School  No.  231 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 

Bond,  Mrs.  Margaret  E Third  Grade,  School  No.  53 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 

Dashiells,  Evelyn  F Third  Grade,  School  No.  62 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Hutson,  Mary  L Third  Grade,  School  No.  63 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 

McAllister,  H.  Doris Third  Grade,  School  No.  98 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson; 
B.  S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Mercer,  Mrs.  Bertha  Wood Third  Grade,  School  No.  236 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Mezger,  Carlyn Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  22 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 

Miller,,  Ruth  B Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  65 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson; 
B.  S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

McGlNiTY,  Sarah  Frances Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  21U 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 

Walter,  Pearl Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  51 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

McLain,  Margaret  D Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  99 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 


8  Affiliated  Training  Centers 

Richards,  Ruth Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  213 

Diploma,   Baltimore    Teachers   Training    School; 
B.  S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Storm,  Elizabeth  A Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  231 

Normal  Training  Course,  Chase  City,  Virginia;  B.  S., 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

Schimmel,  Goldie Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  53 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 

KORBER,  Mabel  K Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  62 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Hermon,  Helen Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  63 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 

HOLTSCHNEIDER,  WiLHELMlNA Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  98 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Nelson,  Florence Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  236 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 
B.  S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 


AFFILIATED  TRAINING   CENTERS— BALTIMORE   COUNTY 

1932-1933 

Buckley,  Gertrude  E Intermediate  Grades,  Bare  Hills 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Logan,  Anna  G Intermediate  Grades,  Baynesville 

Diploma,  Affordby  Kindergarten  Normal  School;   Diploma, 
Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

TiNLEY,  Mary  L First  Grade,  Dundalk 

Diploma,   Slippery  Rock  Normal  School,   Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 

Perry,  Ruth  E Second  Grade,  Dundalk 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Culbertson,  Mary  W Third  Grade,  Dundalk 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Amoss,  Elsie  F Sixth  Grade,  Fullerton 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Guyton,  Ruth Sixth  Grade,  Fullerton 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Hipsley,  Mattie Interw.ediate  Grades,  Riderwood 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Ruby  Margaret  G First  and  Second  Grades,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Buckley,  Mildred Second  and  Third  Grades,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 
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MuLLER,  Helen  A Third  and  Fourth  Grades,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

MiNNiCK,  Evelyn Fifth  Grade,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

HiPSLEY,  Mary Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Richardson,  Gertrude First  and  Second  Grades,  Towson 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Anne  Arundel  County 

Whayland,  Mrs.  Elizabeth Second  Grade,  Linthicum 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Norfolk,  Marguerite Third  Grade,  Linthicum 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

HOBBS,  Mrs.  Marguerite Fourth  Grade,  Linthicum 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Owens,  Doris Fifth  Grade,  Linthicutn 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Harford  County 

Westerblad,  Mrs.  Ruth Second  Grade,  Bel  Air 

State    Teachers    Certificate,    Maryland. 

Kelly,  Bessie Third  Grade,  Bel  Air 

State    Teachers    Certificate,    Maryland. 


FACULTY  AND  STUDENT  COMMITTEES 

The  following  activities  call  for  committees  of  faculty  and  students 
working  together: 

Assembly;  Assembly  Marshalls;  Athletics;  School  Bank;  Chi  Alpha 
Sigma  Honor  Society;  Mummer's  League;  Fire  Regulation  Coimnittee; 
Glee  Club;  Health  Program;  League  of  Young  Voters;  Orchestra;  Men's 
Activities;  Religious  Life;  Rural  Club;  Extra-Curricular;  Student  Co- 
operative Government;  Tower  Light,  the  monthly  magazine. 
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student  Organizations 


OFFICERS  OF  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES— 1932-33 


General  Student  Council 

President:  Marguerite  Kurrle 
Vice-Pres.:  Sophie  Leutner 
Sec.-Treas.:  Dorothy  Mudd 
Adviser:  Miss  Tall 

Day    Student    Council 

President:  Charlotte  Wagner 
Vice-Pres.:  Leroy  Hardesty 
Sec.-Treas.:  Cath.  Hildebrandt 
Special  Rep.:  Ida  Mae  Gibbons 
Faculty  Adviser:  Miss  Dowell 

Resident  Student  Council 

President:  Margaret  Spehnkouch 
Vice.-Pres.:  Ora  Bussard 
Sec.-Treas.:  Dorothy  Liddell 
House  Pres.:  Mildred  Coppage 
Richmond:      Sarah  Sheridan 
Men's  Rep.:  James  Conroy 
Freshman  Rep.:  Edith  Grouse 
Adviser:  Miss  Sperry 

Senior  Class 

President:  Edward  Gersuk 
Vice-Pres.:  Margl^rite  Kimball 
Secretary:  Frances  Shepperd 
Treasurer:  Betty  Sucro 
Social  Chr.:  Martha  Alford 

Michael  Saltzman 
Adviser:  Miss  Byerly 

Junior  Class 

President:  Raymond  Dugan 
Vice-Pres.:  Mary  MacLeod 
Secretary:  DoRis  Elliott 
Treasurer:  Louis  Harris 
Social  Chr.:  Anne  Shegogue 

Julia  Peele 
Adviser:  Miss  Rutledge 

Freshman  Class 

President:  William  Gonce 
Vice-Pres.:  Howard  Mueller 
Secretary:  Ruth  Kreis 
Treasurer:  Earl  Palmer 
Social  Chr.:  Mary  Agnes  Tongue 
Asst.  Soc.  Chr.:  Miriam  Harper 
Adviser:  Miss  Treut 

Athletic  Association 

President:  Sue  Williams 
Secretary:  FRANCES  Rullman 
Treasurer:  Ruth  Crawford 
Fall:  Roberta  Harris 
Winter:  Evelyn  Magaha 
Spring:  Emilie  Sahlin 
Hiking  Leaders:  Ruth  Kolata 
Miriam  Jules 
Adviser:  Miss  Roach 


Managers  of  Men's  Sports 

Soccer  Mgrs.:  William  Ranft 
Eugene  Rush 
John  0 wings 

Basket-ball  Mgr.:  George  Missel 

Tennis  Mgr.:  Leroy  Hardesty 

Coach:  Mr.  Minnegan 

Tower  Light 

Editors:  Mary  Ann  Douglas 

Ruth  Cables 
Asst.  Editors:  Marguerite  Simmons 
Elise  Shue 
Edna  Ikena 
Business  Mgr.:  Julius  Seeman 
Cir.  Mgrs.:  Ethel  Troyer 

Leonard  Hirschhorn 
Adv.  Mgrs.:  Eleanor  Bruehl 

Edith  Beall 
Dept.  Editors: 
Social:  Bernice  Huff 
Jokes:  Eunice  Burdette 
Athletic:  Ruth  Oheim 

George  Missel 
Selma  Tyser 
Secretarial  Staff:  Flora  Vodenos 
Josephine  Toro 
Beatrice  Winer 
Helene  Ziegler 
Adviser:  Miss  Munn 

Camp  Fire 

President:  Violet  Garren 
Vice-Pres.:  Dorothy  Farmer 
Sec.-Treas.:  Louise  Miller 
Adviser:  Miss  Bader 

Chi- Alpha  Sigma 

Secretary:  Eunice  Burdette 
Adviser:  Miss  Medwedefp 

Chimes  Guild 

President:  Dorothy  Hendrix 
Adviser:  Miss  MacDonald 

Daubers 

President:  Eugenia  Matelis 
Vice-Pres.:  Evelyn  McDonnell 
Sec.-Treas.:  Sylvia  Braverman 
Adviser:  Mrs.  Brouwer 

Girl  Scouts 

President:  Isabelle  Eney 
Vice-Pres.:  Nelva  Hobbs 
Sec.-Treas.:  Virginia  Wilson 
Social  Chr.:  Rosalie  Jacobson 
Adviser:  Miss  Byerly 
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Glee  Club 

President:  Arthur  Shapiro 
Vice-Pres.:  Margaret  Ashley 
Sec.-Treas.:  Carolyn  Wieczorek 
Librarians:  Audrey  Melchoir 
Adeline  Magaha 
Bernice  Parker 
Margaret  Snyder 
Evelyn  Thomas 
Adviser:  Miss  Weyforth 

League  of  Young  Voters 

President:  Sophie  Emmerich 
Vice-Pres.:  Ethel  Coale 
Secretary:  Edith  Waxman 
Treasurer:  Theresa  Timin 
Social  Chr.:  Natalie  Ritter 
Adviser:  Miss  Van  Bibber 

Marshals 

Chief:  Laura  Day 
Asst.  Chief:  Jennie  Willen 
Secretary:  Elizabeth  Black 
Marshals:  Dorothea  Becker 
Mary  Blake 
ROSENA  Cappelletti 
Bernice  Carp 
Eleanor 

Fleckenschildt 
Dorothy  Gladstone 
Erma  Grafton 
Mary  Jendrek 
Ruth  Koch 
Temple  Marshall 
Katherine  Riggs 
Anne  Sappington 
Alnetia  Ewing 
Adviser:  Miss  Van  Bibber 

Mummers  League 

President:  Robert  N  orris 
Vice-Pres.:  Ruth  Roseman 
Secretary:  Cecelia  Levin 
Treasurer:  Belle  Davitz 
Social  Chr.:  Frances  Rankin 
Adviser:  Mrs.  Stapleton 


Orchestra 

President:  Virginia  Coale 
Sec.-Treas.:  Dorothy  Olert 
Librarian:  Irma  Zipp 
Advvier:  Miss  Prickett 

Rural  Club 

President:  Polly  Gwynn 
Vice-Pres.:  Dorothy  Johnson 
Treasurer:  Edward  Turner 
Secretary:  Betsy  Anthony 
Social  Chr.:  Gretha  White 
Adviser:  Miss  Brown 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Cabinet 

President:  Martha  Bennett 
Vice  Pres.:  Winifred  Boettcher 
Sec.-Treas.:  Elizabeth  Watkins 
Chapel  Leader: 

Elizabeth  MacIntyre 
Music  Chr.:  Eleanor  Wachtel 
Publicity  Chr.:  Helen  Snyder 
Freshman  Rep.:  Carol  Earl 
Adviser:  Miss  Gross 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Choir 

Chairman:  Dorothy  Hendrix 
Adviser:  Miss  Prickett 

The  Glen  Project 

Miss  Brown,  Chairman 

Mr.  Ehlers,  Supt.  of  Grounds 

Miss  Medwedeff 

Miss  Sperry 

Miss  Steele 

Miss  Logan 

Miss  Brown 

Mr.  Minnegan 

President  of  Rural  Club 

President  of  General  Student 

Council 
President  of  Senoir  Class 
President  of  junior  Class 
President  of  Day  Student 

Council 
President  o?  BoAtiDiNG  Student 

Council 


THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
Officers   1932-1933 

OFFICERS 


President : 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Purdum 

Fii-st    Vice-President: 

Miss   Viola   Almony 

Second    Vice-President : 

Miss  Lillie  Compton 

Executive 
Mr.  Harry  L.  Caples 
(Mrs.)   Mazie  Smith  Stoll 


Third  Vice-President : 

Mr.  John  Fisher 

Secretary : 

(Mrs.)   Myrtle  M.  Groshans 

Treasurer : 

Miss  Mary  A.  Grogan 

Commitee : 

Miss  Catherine  Bratton 
Miss  Magdalene  Schmuck 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


This  is  a  co-educational  teacher-training  institution  preparing  both 
women  and  men  to  teach  in  the  elementary  field  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  the  City  of  Baltimore. 

Status  of  the  Profession  in  Maryland 

In  Maryland  there  are  about  4,651  white  teachers  in  elementary 
schools,  of  whom  2,784  are  teaching  in  elementary  grades  in  the  23  coun- 
ties and  the  remainder  in  Baltimore  City.  In  the  counties,  97.1%  are 
teaching  on  first-grade  certificates.  In  Baltimoi'e  City  all  are  teaching 
on  first-grade  certificates.  The  educational  objective  in  a  forward-look- 
ing and  progressive  State  is  to  place  "a  trained  teacher  in  every  class- 
room" in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

Opportunities  within  the  State 

From  October,  1922,  to  June,  1933,  in  accordance  with  the  minimum 
salary  schedule  established  by  the  Legislature  in  1922,  the  minimum 
salary  for  inexperienced  normal  school  graduates  taking  positions  in  ele- 
mentary schools  in  the  counties  has  been  $950,  with  an  additional  $100 
paid  to  those  who  were  placed  in  charge  of  one-  or  two-teacher  schools. 
According  to  the  legislation  of  1933,  these  salaries  are  reduced  by  ten 
per  cent  for  a  two-year  period  from  September,  1933,  to  June,  1935, 
making  the  initial  minimum  salary  $855  and  $945  for  those  in  charge  of 
one  or  two-teacher  schools.  In  a  few  counties,  the  salaries  are  some- 
what higher  than  the  minimum  schedule,  the  maximum  at  present  paid 
beginning  teachers  in  any  county  being  $1,080.  With  the  ten  per  cent 
contribution  made  in  1933,  the  amount  received  by  an  inexperienced 
normal  school  graduate  in  Baltimore  City  is  also  $1,080. 

Vacancies  in  positions  as  principals,  supervising  teachers,  and  as 
county  superintendents  are  filled  by  promotion  of  those  gifted  experi- 
enced teachers  who  have  shown  that  they  have  the  skill  and  ability  of 
artist  teachers,  the  requisite  qualities  of  leadership  and  personality,  as 
well  as  interest  in  preparing  themselves  through  the  necessary  additional 
training. 

Of  the  215  Towson  Normal  School  graduates  of  June,  1932,  there 
were  108  from  the  counties  and  107  from  Baltimore  City.  Positions 
were  secured  by  55,  or  51  per  cent  of  the  county  graduates,  and  42  per 
cent  returned  to  each  in  their  home  counties.  Compared  with  other 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  this  was  a  high  percentage  of  placement. 
Because,  due  to  the  economic  depression,  fewer  teachers  resigned  as  a 
result  of  marriage  or  to  take  other  positions,  the  number  of  vacant  posi- 
tions open  to  inexperienced  normal  school  graduates  was  much  smaller 
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than  usual.  Fortunately,  there  will  be  few  graduates  in  June,  1933, 
when  the  first  group  who  elected  to  take  the  three-year  course  will 
complete  their  work.  With  the  return  of  more  normal  conditions,  the 
number  of  county  vacancies  to  be  filled  annually  will  undoubtedly  ap- 
proximate 200,  and  the  Towson  Normal  School  will  probably  fill  from 
50  to  60  per  cent  of  these  vacancies  with  its  graduates.  The  possibility 
that  those  who  graduate  in  the  future  from  the  three-year  course  will  se- 
cure positions  seems,  therefore,  rather  bright. 

History  of  Towson  Normal 

The  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson,  the  oldest  and  the 
largest  institution  in  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  training  of  elemen- 
tary school  teachers,  was  created  by  the  Legislature  of  1865,  and  opened 
on  January  15,  1866.  It  was  for  a  long  time  Maryland's  only  institution 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  public  schools. 
The  old  Normal  School  building  which  housed  the  school  on  Lafayette 
Square,  in  Baltimore,  from  1876  until  1915,  is  gratefully  remembered 
by  hundreds  of  Maryland  teachers,  and  it  still  stands  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  landmarks  in  the  history  of  public  education  in  Maryland. 

Location  at  Towson 

In  the  autumn  of  1915  the  school  was  moved  into  splendid  new  quar- 
ters in  South  Towson,  a  suburb  of  Baltimore;  where,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School  Building  Commission,  the 
State  made  an  educational  investment  of  more  than  $840,000.  This  loca- 
tion is  ideal.  The  grounds,  88  acres  in  extent,  comprise  beautiful  lawns, 
athletic  fields,  woodland,  residence  halls,  and  truck  gardens  contributing 
to  the  support  of  the  residence  halls.  There  is  abundant  opportunity 
for  healthful  outdoor  recreation,  for  integrating  school  instruction 
with  field  study  of  the  real  things  of  nature,  and  for  gaining  practical 
knowledge  and  experience  from  the  various  regular  and  extra-school 
activities  of  the  institution. 

Though  entirely  removed  from  Baltimoi'e,  the  school  is  near  enough 
to  Maryland's  great  city  to  permit  of  trolley  trips  to  Baltimore  for 
visits  to  the  art  galleries,  for  attendance  upon  concerts  and  lectures, 
and  for  other  cultural  purposes.  The  mail,  express,  and  other  con- 
veniences of  Towson  are  immediately  at  hand;  and  the  schools  of  Bal- 
timore (for  the  city  students),  and  the  county  schools  at  Timonium, 
Baynesville,  Stoneleigh,  Dundalk,  Bare  Hills,  and  other  nearby  places 
(for  the  county  students),  afford  opportunities  to  visit  typical  urban, 
suburban,  and  rural  schools,  and  to  develop  the  practice  of  teaching 
under  normal  conditions. 

.The  State  Undertakes  the  Training  of   all  the  Teachers   of  the   State 

In  June,  1924,  by  an  arrangement  of  the  Baltimore  City  School 
Board  with  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  Training  School  for  Teach- 
ers in  Baltimore  City  was  closed  and  plans  were  effected  so  that  all  the 
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senior  students  of  the  Teachers  Training  School  would  finish  their  re- 
quired second  year  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Towson  and  all  new 
city  students  from  the  high  schools  would  henceforth  enroll  regularly  in 
the  State  Normal.  The  enrollment  in  September,  1924,  numbered  510 
from  Baltimore  City  and  614  from  the  counties  of  the  State,  a  total  of 
1,124  students.  The  year  1924-1925,  therefore,  is  a  historic  milestone 
in  the  development  of  the  school,  and  in  teacher  training  particularly. 
Another  milestone  was  reached  when  the  1931  Legislature  passed  a  bill 
increasing  the  length  of  the  course  to  "at  least  three  years."  This  new 
requirement  took  effect  for  all  entering  students  in  September,  1931. 

Health  Service 

The  health  of  each  student  is  carefully  safeguarded.  We  aim  to 
produce  healthy  bodies  as  well  as  trained  minds.  A  resident  physician 
and  a  trained  nurse  are  regularly  employed  as  full-time  members  of  the 
staff.  In  order  to  discover  remediable,  as  well  as  serious  physical  de- 
fects, every  student  is  given  a  thorough  physical  examination  upon  en- 
trance and  parents  are  notified  about  the  results  of  these  examinations.  A 
second  thorough  examination  is  given  during  the  senior  year.  A  student 
is  expected  to  correct  defects  immediately  after  entering  school.  Such 
defects  are  dental  caries  and  the  need  for  eye-glasses.  If,  however,  a 
student  is  ill  enough  to  be  sent  to  a  hospital,  to  need  X-ray  or  special 
treatments,  the  school  does  not  assume  responsibility  for  such  expenses. 
If  a  casualty  occurs  on  the  athletic  field  or  in  any  of  the  physical  educa- 
tion classes  the  school  cannot  assume  responsibility  for  hospital  bills. 
However,  the  school  pledges  itself  to  assume  all  financial  responsibility 
that  can  be  met  through  daily  infirmary  service.  All  contagious  disease 
cases  are  sent  immediately  to  Sydenham  Hospital  or  to  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital,  after  parents  have  consulted. 

The  service  is  given  also,  to  the  children  in  the  Campus  Elementary 
School. 

The  Infirmary 

In  Newell  Hall  a  suite  of  five  rooms — three  for  the  resident  women 
students,  one  for  the  women  day  students,  and  one  for  the  men — at  the 
extreme  southeast  end  of  the  main  corridor  of  the  building,  where  there 
is  much  privacy  and  sunlight,  is  set  aside  for  infirmary  purposes.  Here, 
any  student  taken  sick  may  be  cared  for,  if  necessary,  away  from  all 
other  students.    There  is  a  special  diet  kitchen  for  the  infirmary  service. 

THE  ADVISORY  SYSTEM 

The  personnel  work  at  the  Normal  School  is  handled  through  an 
advisory  system  with  an  adviser  for  each  section  of  about  twenty-five 
students.  In  a  sense  the  adviser  is  a  home-room  teacher,  though  in  a 
professional  institution  of  higher  learning  like  this  there  is  no  home- 
room, but  the  student  upon  entrance  is  given  an  adviser  who  continues 
in  this  capacity  throughout  the  three-year  period.  These  advisers  meet 
together  once  a  week  to  talk  over  student  problems  and  student  welfare. 
Cumfulative  personnel  records  for  all  students  are  kept  in  the  Registrar's 
Office  and  are  available  for  advisers  and  other  staff  members  working 
with  students. 
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FRESHMAN  WEEK 

Five  years  ago  the  plan  of  Fi^eshman  Week  was  inaugurated  at  the 
Normal  School.  The  freshman  students  report  to  the  school  before  the 
other  classes  arrive  and  through  a  program  of  work  and  play  become 
acquainted  with  the  campus,  their  instructors  and  their  schedules.  So 
far  the  Freshman  Week  has  extended  over  a  period  of  three  days.  The 
first  day  is  given  over  to  registration  when  responsible  student  officers 
of  the  junior  and  senior  classes  assist  in  inducting  the  freshmen  into  the 
school.  On  the  two  succeeding  days,  mornings  are  given  to  the  testing 
program.  In  the  afternoons  the  students  meet  for  various  lectures  by 
the  staff  members  on  such  subjects  as  the  aims  of  teacher-training,  the 
use  of  the  library,  how  to  study,  the  budgeting  of  time,  etc.  The  student 
officers  plan  social  programs  for  the  afternoons  and  evenings.  An  im- 
pressive induction  service  called  the  "The  Lighting  of  the  Way"  discloses 
to  the  newcomers  the  spirit  of  the  school. 

Through  the  spirit  of  Freshman  Week  it  is  hoped  that  the  freshmen 
are  strengthened  and  that  impetus  is  given  to  know  quickly  some  definite 
things  about  the  school  and  its  life.  Undoubtedly  a  freshman  after  such 
an  induction  into  the  regimen  of  a  professional  school  must  find  the  ad- 
justment easier  to  make  and  should  feel  more  able  to  cooperate  with  the 
junior  and  senior  classes  when  they  arrive  later  in  the  week. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

In  other  places  in  the  catalog  student-organizations  with  their  lists 
of  officers  are  mentioned.  We  believe  that  legitimate  student  activities 
will  grow  out  of  the  needs  of  the  particular  school  involved.  Activities 
are  inaugurated  and  organized  because  they  extend  and  develop  the  in- 
terests of  students  which  may  never  have  been  incited  before  or  which 
perpetuate  and  keep  alive  innate  capacities.  A  drama  league,  a  musical 
organization  or  an  art  club  can  develop  latent  possibilities.  Training  for 
responsibility  is  definitely  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  pre-service  training 
for  the  teaching  profession  and  these  various  activities  tend  to  develop 
this  sense  of  responsibility. 

The  Normal  School  is  proud  to  report  that  more  than  200  of  its 
student  body  of  550  members  last  year  held  office  in  student  organiza- 
tions. Students  are  not  allowed  to  hold  more  than  one  major  office  and 
in  this  way  training  in  leadership  offered  through  these  organizations 
extends  to  a  larger  group  of  students.  Treasurers  of  organizations  that 
handle  money  are  bonded  through  the  school  bank  so  they  receive  busi- 
ness training  as  it  is  carried  on  in  life. 

The   Student   Council 

The  Student  Cooperative  Council  is  the  central  organization  in  gen- 
eral control  of  students'  activities.  It  is  made  up  of  representatives 
from  the  student  body  and  faculty  and  meets  at  regular  intervals  to 
discuss  problems  of  common  interest.  The  Council  sponsors  the  pub- 
lishing of  the  Students'  Handbook  which  supplies  detailed  information 
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regarding  the  life  of  the  school,  the  organizations,  social  calendar  of  the 
year  and  other  material  of  special  value  to  the  students.  To  be  elected 
president  of  the  Student  Council  is  the  highest  honor  which  can  be  given 
to  any  student  in  the  school. 

The  list  of  organizations  given  below  will  illustrate  the  variety  of 
activities : 

Athletic  Association  Marshalls 

Daubers  (art  club)  Mummer's  League 

Chi  Alpha  Sigma  (Honor  Society)  Orchestra 

Camp  Fire  Girls  Rural  Club 

Glee  Club  Tower  Light 

League  of  Young  Voters  Y.  W.  C.  A. 


BUILDINGS 

The  main  buildings  are  the  Administration  Building;  the  new 
Campus  Elementary  School;  Newell  Hall  and  Richmond  Hall  (the  two 
dormitories  for  women) ;  and  the  power  house. 

Administration  Building 

The  Administration  Building  contains  the  executive  offices,  recep- 
tion rooms,  auditorium,  lecture  rooms,  classrooms,  laboratories,  the 
library,  and  the  cafeteria  and  dining  room  for  the  accommodation  of  day 
students  and  the  Elementary  School  pupils. 

The  New  Campus  Elementary  School  Building 

The  Legislature  of  1931  passed  an  appropriation  for  a  new  ele- 
mentary school  building  for  the  Towson  Normal.  The  Elementary 
School  has  occupied  rooms  on  three  levels  in  the  Administration  Build- 
ing, and  sandwiched  as  those  rooms  were  between  rooms  used  by  the 
Normal  School  students,  there  was  practically  no  opportunity  for  a  truly 
unified  life  such  as  is  found  in  a  building  administered  as  an  urban  or  a 
rural  school.  The  Elementary  School  serves  as  a  laboratory  school  for 
demonstration,  observation,  and  the  practice  of  teaching,  it  being  a 
regular  seven-grade  suburban  school  for  children  living  in  the  Towson 
district  immediately  surrounding  the  school,  and  for  children  from  Balti- 
more City  in  the  proximity  of  the  school. 

The  Library 

The  main  floor  of  the  north  wing  of  the  Administration  Building  is 
devoted  to  library  purposes.  The  two  large  reading  and  circulation  rooms 
and  the  reference  room  together  house  a  collection  of  35,000  volumes  and 
4,000  shelved  pamphlets.  Most  of  these  are  circulated  for  overnight  or 
weekly  use,  but  several  thousand,  stored  on  a  mezzanine  floor,  may  be 
drawn  for  a  term  of  9  weeks. 
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In  the  main  room  are  found  a  small,  carefully  chosen  fiction  collec- 
tion, a  juvenile  collection,  and  the  books  on  fine  art,  literature,  and  the 
social  sciences,  including  geography,  history,  biography,  and  travel. 

In  the  annex  are  the  special  groups  of  psychology,  education,  science, 
and  industrial  arts,  as  well  as  the  reference  files  of  magazines.  Here, 
too,  are  found  the  current  periodicals,  the  list  of  which  includes  all  the 
"Quality  Group"  plus  the  best  educational  and  current-event  magazines. 
A  picture  collection  of  approximately  5,000  pictures  is  available  for  use. 

The  reference  room  holds  pamphlet  files,  illustrative  material  for 
teaching,  and  encyclopedias  as  well  as  other  reference  books.  This  special 
material  is  of  particular  importance  to  students  who  are  preparing  for 
and  engaged  in  their  practice  teaching. 

By  arrangement  with  the  elementary  school,  a  children's  room  is 
maintained,  where  story-telling  and  library  work  with  all  the  grades  is 
demonstrated.  Students  may  have  the  privilege  of  observation  of  story- 
telling and  the  conduct  of  library  periods,  and  may  receive  help  in  the 
selection  and  preparation  of  stories  they  wish  to  tell. 

Practice  in  the  use  of  the  library  is  assured  by  assignments  from  all 
departments,  covering  required  work,  supplementary  reading  and  the  use 
of  periodicals  and  indexes.  All  sections  of  entering  students  receive  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries,  with  explanation  of  the  Dewey 
Decimal.  Classification  and  the  catalog. 


LIVING  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Newell  Hall 

Newell  Hall,  the  main  dormitory,  is  constructed  on  a  plan  affording 
room  and  bath  facilities  quite  superior  to  those  ordinarily  found  in  even 
the  best  of  the  private  boarding  schools  and  colleges.  The  unit  of  the 
plan,  fully  carried  out  on  the  first  two  floors,  is  a  pair  of  rooms  with  com- 
modious bath  between  them.  Rooms  accommodate  two  or  three  students. 
The  third  floor  has  the  common  dormitory  arrangement  of  group  baths 
at  the  two  ends  of  the  corridor.     Newell  Hall  Avill  house  250  students. 

The  infirmary,  well  equipped,  occupies  one  wing  of  the  first  floor  of 
Newell  Hall. 

Richmond  Hall 

Richmond  Hall,  named  after  the  former  principal,  Sarah  E.  Rich- 
mond, beloved  and  honored  by  all  the  alumni  for  her  long  connection  of 
55  years  with  the  school,  adjoins  Newell  Hall.  It  was  completed  Septem- 
ber, 1924.  This  Hall  accommodates  130  students  in  comfortable  rooms, 
most  of  which  are  for  two  students.  There  are  a  few  single  rooms,  and 
sleeping-porch  accommodations  for  16  students.  The  social  room  on 
the  first  floor  provides  a  restful  and  homelike  place  where  students 
may  enjoy  their  leisure  time  or  receive  their  friends. 

The  Dining-Room 

The  present  dining-room  in  Newell  Hall  has  been  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  two  attractive  wings.    These  allow  for  the  seating  of  500  stu- 
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dents.  Luncheon  is  served  cafeteria  style,  but  breakfast  and  dinner  are 
service  meals  when  all  are  seated.  In  this  way  the  courtesies  of  table 
conduct  and  social  life  become  a  part  of  the  regular  student  life. 

The  Out-of-Dormitory  Accommodations  for  Men 

There  is  no  campus  dormitory  for  men,  but  the  citizens  in  Towson 
have  generously  opened  their  homes,  and  as  a  result  students  are  placed 
in  most  comfortable  boarding-houses.  This  arrangement  is  followed  in  all 
college  towns  where  no  separate  dormitory  is  provided  for  men.  A  list  of 
available  rooms  is  furnished  to  parents  upon  request,  and  the  Towson 
boarding  students  will  assume  responsibility  for  selecting  and  paying  for 
rooms  during  the  school  year.  The  rent  should  be  paid  a  month  in  advance. 
Men  students,  living  in  Towson  homes,  pay  $126  per  year  to  the  school 
for  meals  and  laundry  and  approximately  $2.50  a  week  to  the  Towson 
hostess.  It  costs  about  $7.50  more  to  room  in  Towson  than  in  the  dormi- 
tory because  the  hostesses  must  be  paid  for  their  rooms  during  the 
Christmas  and  Easter  holiday  periods. 

Dormitory  Policy  for  Entrance  and  Withdrawal  of 
Baltimore  City  Students 

City  students  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  dormitory,  and,  if  space 
permits,  will  be  gladly  received.  Last  year  we  admitted  all  city  students 
who  requested  boarding  accommodations  and  shall  continue  to  do  this 
unless  the  covmty  enrollment  grows  so  large  that  the  number  of  rooms 
will  not  permit  us  to  persue  this  policy.  At  present  there  is  ample  room 
for  all  students. 

City  students  who  enter  the  dormitory  will  he  expected  to  remain  for 
the  entire  school  year  and  not  change  their  status  to  that  of  day  students 
at  the  end  of  any  term.  Only  city  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  practice  may 
t7'ansfer  to  their  homes  during  the  nine  weeks'  term  of  teaching. 

Dormitory  Policy  for  County  Boarding  Students 

County  students  who  have  reserved  a  room  and  have  entered  the 
dormitory  must  hold  their  reservations  for  the  year,  unless  withdrawing 
because  of  weak  scholarship  or  ill  health.  They  may  not  withdraw  to 
become  day  students,  except  for  change  of  residence. 

County  students  may  not  board  in  Towson  or  elsewhere  unless  the 
dormitory  is  filled  to  capacity,  in  which  case  the  school  will  place  students 
in  homes  of  hostesses  affiliated  with  the  school  and  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  school.  Any  exceptions  to  this  rule  must  be  passed  upon  by 
the  Principal. 

Supervision  of  Boarding  Students 

Over  the  resident  students,  the  instructors,  the  officers  of  the  dormi- 
tories, and  the  hostesses  in  the  Towson  boarding  homes  exercise  the  cus- 
tomary residence-hall  supervision  and  guidance,  so  that  parents  may  feel 
assured  that  their  daughters  and  sons  are  in  the  hands  of  careful,  respon- 
sible, and  experienced  institutional  directors.  To  this  end  the  hours  of  the 
day  outside  of  school  hours  are  systematically  arranged  in  a  program  of 
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recreation  and  study  or  other  appropriate  duties,  efforts  being  made  to 
have  every  student  interested  to  a  proper  extent  in  recreation  and  social 
activities  as  the  needful  supplement  to  study  and  recitation. 

Because  these  social  and  recreative  activities  amon^  students  them- 
selves, added  to  the  serious  program  of  studies  assigned  to  each  class,  are 
considered  sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  time  of  everyone  in  the  dormi- 
tories, visits  of  outside  persons  are  not  encouraged  on  school  days  or 
nights.  Visitors  are,  however,  received  on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings, 
and  Sunday  afternoons;  but  students  must  register  their  visitors,  so  that 
whenever  it  seems  desirable,  parents  may  be  informed  of  the  guests  their 
sons  and  daughters  are  entertaining. 

A  printed  form  concerning  week-end  privileges  is  filled  out  by  the 
parents.  Parents  are  earnestly  requested  not  to  ask  for  week-end  home 
privileges  for  their  sons  and  daughters  oftener  than  once  a  month. 

Social  functions,  such  as  class  entertainments,  teas,  receptions,  and 
dances,  are  planned  for  all  students  under  faculty  cooperation  as  a 
valuable  means  of  promoting  the  education  of  the  students  in  their  social 
life,  a  very  necessary  element  in  the  prospective  teacher's  equipment. 

Attention  to  the  religious  interest  of  the  students  is  given  in  the  form 
of  regular,  but  voluntary,  chapel  exercises  in  the  school  and  Sunday  vesper 
services  in  the  dormitory.  Cordial  cooperation  is  sought  between  the 
school  and  the  ministers  of  the  various  churches  in  Towson  and  Balti- 
more, so  as  to  encourage  the  boarding  students  to  attend  regularly  the 
church  and  Sunday-school  service  of  their  choice. 

There  is  an  active  Y.  W.  C.  A.  organization  among  the  students. 

The  dormitory  is  managed  partly  through  a  student  government  or- 
ganization which  is  an  interesting  development  of  the  last  seven  years. 

Use  of  Electrical  Appliances 

No  electric  stoves,  curlers,  or  electrical  appliances  are  permitted  in 
the  rooms.  Gas-jets  on  each  dormitory  floor  are  provided  for  the  heating 
of  curling  irons  and  a  self-service  hair-dressing  room  and  a  students' 
laundry  are  fully  and  conveniently  equipped,  and  located  on  the  lower  floor 
of  Newell  Hall.  No  cooking  is  allowed  in  students'  rooms.  Neither  is 
laundering  allowed  in  rooms — it  must  be  done  in  the  students'  laundry. 

Laundry  Regulations 

Women  students  are  allowed  the  following  pieces  of  laundry  each 
week:  2  sets  of  underwear;  2  slips;  1  athletic  suit;  2  gowns  or  pajamas; 
4  towels;  2  wash  cloths;  2  table  napkins.  Stockings  and  handkerchiefs 
will  not  be  laundered  in  the  main  laundry.  No  substitutions  may  be 
made  in  this  list. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  laundry  allowed  to  men  students  per 
week:  2  sets  of  underwear;  5  pairs  of  socks;  6  handkerchiefs;  4 
towels;  5  shirts;  2  pairs  of  pajamas;  2  wash  cloths. 

All  extra  laundry  must  be  paid  for  at  commercial  rates. 

Woven  laundry  markers  of  a  standard  make,  with  student's  name, 
must  be  attached  to  all  articles.     These  may  be  purchased  from  any  de- 
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partment  store.     All  students  are  responsible  for  securing  these  and  at- 
taching them  to  their  garments  before  coming  to  the  school. 

What  Not  to  Bring:     An  Automobile 

No  boarding  student  will  be  permitted  to  house  a  personally  owned  or 
borrowed  automobile  on  the  campus  or  in  Towson  for  his  or  her  perma- 
nent use.  This  regulation  applies  also  to  week-ends.  Motorcycles  come 
under  the  same  ruling.    They  are  not  permitted. 

What  a  Dormitory  Student  Should  Bring  as  Personal  Property 

Every  student  must  furnish  for  personal  use :  A  fountain  pen  or  an 
ink  pencil;  towels;  toilet  soaps;  bureau  scarfs;  a  quilted  pad  for  the 
bed,  size  72  in.  by  30  in.  (these  can  be  purchased  in  the  School  Book 
Shop)  ;  one  pair  of  blankets;  and  one  heavy  sweater  to  prevent  colds  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  when  students  travel  between  buildings.  Each 
student  should  also  bring  two  laundry  bags,  two  tumblers,  two  spoons, 
and  six  table-napkins. 

Regulations  for  Athletic  Uniforms  and  Equipment  for  all  Women  Students 

Students  must  wear  the  complete  gymnasium  uniform  for  all  ath- 
letics. All  entering  students  should  order  uniforms  through  the  school 
Book  Shop  during  the  first  week  of  school.  A  deposit  must  accompany 
each  order.  The  cost  of  one  complete  outfit,  including  suit,  shoes  and 
hose  will  be  approximately  $2.50.  Each  student  should  own  two  suits  in 
order  that  she  may  always  present  a  neat  appearance. 

Students  of  the  Class  of  1934  will  wear  green  suits;  Class  of  1935 
will  wear  blue  suits;  Class  of  1936  will  order  their  suits  in  the  Book 
Shop. 

Uniforms  must  be  purchased  at  the  Book  Shop.  They  cannot  be  ob- 
tained any  where  else.  The  stockings  are  a  particular  shade  and  length 
and  no  others  inay  be  worn. 

Regulations  for  Athletic  Uniforms  and  Equipment  for  Men  Students 

Each  man  is  required: 

1.  To  secure  a  regulation  uniform  consisting  of  long  trousers,  sleeve- 
less jersey,  sweat  shirt,  socks  and  suitable  footwear  for  indoor  and  out- 
door activities.  Do  not  buy  a  uniform  until  the  official  regulations  are 
released. 

2.  To  keep  all  athletic  equipment  neat  and  clean. 

3.  To  mark  athletic  costumes.  This  is  essential  for  efficient  collec- 
tion and  distribution.     Use  markers,  tags,  indelible  pencil. 

4.  To  secure  a  locker  in  the  Barracks  and  also  in  the  Administration 
Building.    A  %1.00  deposit  is  required  for  keys. 

5.  To  be  responsible  for  all  athletic  equipment  issued  to  him. 
(Special  caution  must  be  observed  in  the  care  of  towels,  athletic 
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uniforms,  balls,  bats,  etc.)     This  equipment  is  very  expensive  and  loss 
of  any  article  will  be  charged  to  your  breakage  fee. 

Who  are  responsible  for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  towels? 

a.  For  Varsity  teams,  their  student  managers. 

b.  For  all  Physical  Education  Classes  and  the  towel  committee  for 
that  day. 

Regulations  for  Men's  Dress  for  -Classrooms 

Men  students  wear  their  coats  for  all  classroom  recitations  and  in 
the  dining-room;  sweaters  may  be  worn  only  on  the  athletic  field  and 
campus  and  in  the  men's  own  rooms,  except  that  on  Saturday  morning 
sweaters  are  permitted  in  the  dining-room.  In  very  hot  weather,  sport 
shirts  are  permissible. 

THE  BOOK  SHOP 

Under  the  management  of  the  school  there  is  operated  a  Book  Shop 
for  the  convenience  of  the  students,  where  such  materials  as  notebooks, 
pencils,  paper,  mimeographed  outlines  of  courses,  books,  stationery,  post- 
cards, and  souvenirs  are  sold.  The  Book  Shop  assists  the  successive 
classes  in  handling  their  class  pins  and  class  rings,  and  is  available  for 
service  to  the  students  generally.  Each  student  is  requested  to  bring 
with  him,  or  purchase  in  the  shop,  a  fountain  pen  or  an  ink  pencil;  all 
observation  reports  must  be  recorded  in  ink. 

School  Bank 

A  School  Bank  is  operated  for  the  convenience  of  students.  This 
bank  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member  with  student  assistants 
and  is  open  twice  each  week.  Students  are  urged  to  deposit  their  allow- 
ances and  pay  their  bills  by  check  so  as  to  gain  experience  in  business 
procedures. 

EXPENSES 

Tuition 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Education  on  Friday, 
May  21,  it  was  voted  to  charge  all  students  at  the  three  white  normal 
schools,  a  tuition  of  $100,  for  the  year  1933-34.  This  amount  takes 
care  of  registration,  health  service,  library  service,  and  all  the  fees  that 
were  formerly  charged,  except  that  there  is  a  student  activities  fee  of 
$5.00  to  be  paid  by  all  students,  and  a  breakage  fee  of  $5.00  (to  be 
refunded  at  the  end  of  three  years,  if  no  breakage  is  charged  against 
a  student's  record). 

Costs  for  Boarding  Students 

Resident  students  will  pay  the  tuition  charge  of  $100,  and  are  given 
room,  board  and  laundry,  and  personal  care,  at  the  rate  of  only  $6.00  per 
week;  this  charge  for  the  scholastic  year  of  36  weeks  amounting  to  $316. 
All  charges  are  payable  in  two  equal  installments  in  advance,  $158  on 
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the  opening  day  in  September  and  $158  on  February  1st.  In  addition 
to  this,  a  $5.00  breakage  fee  is  also  depsoited  by  each  student,  but  this  fee 
is  refunded  when  the  student  completes  the  course  if  no  breakage  is 
charged  against  the  student;  and  a  student  activities  fee  of  $5.00  is  re- 
quired. 

Room  Reservation  Fee 

A  room  reservation  fee  of  $10.00  is  required  each  year  of  all  appli- 
cants who  desire  to  board  at  the  school.  All  students  are  eligible  to 
dormitory  life.  This  fee  is  deducted  from  the  fixed  charges  upon  en- 
trance, and  no  refund  of  this  fee  will  be  made  after  September  1. 

Cost  for  Day  Students 

Day  students  will  pay  the  tuition  charge  of  $100.  They  will  deposit 
the  breakage  fee  of  $5.00,  which  will  be  refunded  at  the  end  of  their 
three  year's  stay,  just  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  boarding  students, 
if  no  damages  are  charged  to  the  student.  They  will  pay  the  student 
activity  fee   of   $5.00. 

Day  students  can  obtain  wholesome  hot  lunches  in  the  school  cafe- 
teria at  nominal  charges. 

Cost  for  Out  of  State  Students 

Students  whose  parents  reside  out  of  the  State  of  Maryland  may 
enter  the  Maryland  State  Normal  Schools  upon  presentation  of  the 
required  high  school  credits  which  will  be  passed  upon  by  the  Credentials 
Secretary  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  These  students  will 
pay  the  tuition  of  $100,  the  charge  for  room,  meals  and  laundry  of 
$216  for  the  year,  the  students  activities  fee  of  $5.00,  the  (refundable) 
breakage  fee  of  $5.00.  In  addition  there  will  be  a  surcharge  for  out  of 
state  students  of  $300  if  they  board,  or  $200  if  they  are  permitted  by 
special  arrangement  with  the  principal  to  live  outside  the  school.  This 
amount  over  and  above  the  cost  to  a  Maryland  student  represents  the 
actual  cost  to  the  State  of  a  student's  instruction  costs  plus  the  living 
expenses  in  one  of  the  dormitories. 

Late   Registration    Fee 

Any  student  who  registers  after  the  date  for  registration  named  in 
the  calendar  will  be  required  to  pay  a  late  entrance  fee  of  $2.00. 

The  Breakage  Fee 

A  breakage  or  property  deposit  of  $5.00  is  required  of  all  students. 
This  will  be  refunded  immediately  after  graduation  or  withdrawal  if  the 
student  has  not  broken  or  destroyed  any  of  the  school  or  dormitory 
furniture  or  furnishings.  If  there  are  charges  against  a  student  the 
costs  will  be  deducted  from  the  breakage  fee  and  the  balance  refunded. 
If  costs  exceed  the  breakage  fee  an  extra  bill  will  be  sent  to  the  parents. 
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The  Activities  Fee  ^ 

All  students  will  want  to  become  a  working  part  of  at  least  four 
organizations:  (1)  the  athletic  association  (dues  $2.00)  ;  (2)  their  class 
organization  (dues,  $1.00)  ;  (3)  the  student  council  (resident  or  non 
resident,  dues,  $.50)  ;  (4)  the  school  paper,  TheJTotv-er  Light  (subscrip 
tion,  $1.50) — the  total  activities'  fee  for  women  and~nrenr$5.00.  These 
fees  are  collected  on  registration  day.  These  fees  are  handled  by  the 
student  organizations  and  the  treasurers  are  bonded  through  the  School 
Bank. 

Summary  of  Expenses  \ 

Semester  I     Semester  II 

Day  Students — Tuition,  $100  a  year $50.00  $50.00 

Boarding  Students — 

Tuition,  $100  a  year ;  Room,  Board  and 

Laundry,  $216 $158.00  $158.00 

*A11  Students— Activities  Fee $5.00 

All  Freshman  (new  students)  Breakage  Fee,  re- 
fundable         $5.00 

Piano,  other  instruments  or  vocal  instruction — Fee  named  upon  request. 
Practice  fee  for  use  of  piano  (for  special  music  students)  $10.00  per  year. 

Refunds 

As  a  basis  for  making  refunds  to  students  who  withdraw,  the  follow- 
ing plan  becomes  effective  September,  1933:  J 

FOR  DAY  STUDENTS 

1.  Day  students,  admitted  in  good  standing,  who  withdraw  between  the 

opening  of  school  and  October  1,  shall  have  refunded  the  tuition 
charge  for  the  first  semester  less  $10.00 

2.  Day  students  who  withdraw  on  their  own  or  guardian's  initiative  after 

October  1,  shall  receive  no  refund  of  tuition,  for  the  semester  in- 
volved. 

3.  Day  students  who  withdraw  at  the  request  of  the  school  after  Octo- 

ber 1,  shall  receive  no  refund  of  tuition  for  the  semester  involved. 

4.  Day  students  entering  on  probation  will  be  required  to  pay  no  tuition 

until  after  the  entrance  examination  when  their  admission  will  be 
determined.  However,  such  students  will  register  for  the  examina- 
tion upon  the  registration  date  set  in  the  calendar. 

FOR  RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

1.  Resident  students  who  withdraw  before  October  1,  shall  have  refunded 
the  tuition  charge  for  the  first  semester  (or  whatever  amount  has 
been  paid  for  by  the  student)  less  $10.00;  and  shall  have  refunded 
also  the  amount  paid  for  room,  meals  and  laundry  minus  the  charge 


*  Note :     A  separate   check   should   be  made   out  for   these  activities   and   paid   to   the 
organizations  on  registration  day. 
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for  one  week  more  than  the  number  of  weeks  actually  spent  in  the 
school. 

2.  Resident  students  who  withdraw  on  their  own  or  guardian's  initiative 

after  October  1,  shall  receive  no  refund  of  tuition  for  the  semester 
involved,  and  will  be  charged  for  room,  meals  and  laundry  by  terms, 
i.  e.,  either  for  one  term,  or  two  terms,  according  to  the  time  of  with- 
drawal. (A  term  is  a  period  of  9  weeks).  Fractions  of  a  term  will, 
therefore,  be  counted  as  a  full  term.  Parents  should  be  careful  to 
notify  the  school  as  soon  as  they  know  when  a  student  is  to  be  with- 
drawn;    it  is  to  their  own  financial  advantage. 

3.  Resident  students  who  withdraw  at  the  request,  of  the  school  after  Oc- 

tober 1,  shall  receive  no  refund  of  tuition  for  the  semester  involved, 
and  shall  be  refunded  the  amount  paid  for  room,  meals  and  laundry, 
minus  the  charge  for  one  week  more  than  the  number  of  weeks 
actually  spent  in  the  school. 

4.  Resident  students  who  enter  on  probation  will  pay  the  room  reserva- 

tion fee  of  $10.00  only  until  after  the  entrance  tests  have  been  taken. 
Out  of  this  amount  expenses  will  be  taken  for  the  time  the  student 
boards  at  the  school,  if  the  student  is  notified  of  failure  in  the  en- 
trance tests.  If  the  student  is  accepted  after  the  entrance  tests  all 
other  fees  are  due  on  the  day  the  student  is  notified  of  the  results. 

LOAN  SCHOLARSHIPS 

"Borrowing  for  an  Education  is  a  Good  Investment." 
There  are  a  number  of  loan  scholarships  which  are  available  to 
students  whose  credentials  are  satisfactory.  The  Sarah  E.  Richmond 
Loan  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  by  the  alumni  of  the  school  in 
memory  of  Sarah  E.  Richmond,  for  55  years  connected  with  the  school 
as  student,  teacher,  principal,  and  dean  of  wom.en. 

The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Fund  is  the  largest  of  all  the  funds  and  is 
dispensed  by  a  special  Alumni  Committee  as  follows:  Dr.  William  S. 
Love,  Chairman,  1920  Eutaw  Place;  Mrs.  Laura  Phelps  Todd,  and  Miss 
Carrie  Richardson.  Requests  for  loans  from  this  fund  should  be  made 
direct  to  Dr.  William  S.  Love,  the  Chairman. 

The  Reese  Arnold  Memorial  Loan  Scholarship,  the  Lillian  Jackson 
Memorial  Loan  Scholarship,  and  the  Esther  Sheel  Memorial  Loan  Scholar- 
ship (Class  of  1927)  were  established  by  the  students  of  the  school  in 
memory  of  classmates  who  died.  The  Normal  Loan  Scholarship  and  the 
Pestalozzi  Loan  Scholarship  were  established  by  the  Normal  and  Pesta- 
lozzi  Societies,  and  the  Class  of  1925  Loan  Scholarship  was  a  gift  from 
the  Senior  Class  of  that  year.  The  Carpenter  Memorial  Loan  Scholar- 
ships, preferably  for  men,  were  established  by  Mrs.  John  Carpenter,  of 
Wellsville,  New  York,  in  honor  of  her  husband  who  was  greatly  inter- 
ested in  teacher-training. 

The  Washington  County  Unit  of  the  Alumni  Association  gave  in  May, 
1929,   $100  to   the  loan  funds   as   a   permanent   scholarship.     This   unit 
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had  already  lent  this  money  to  one  of  our  most  promising  graduates  and 
when  it  was  repaid  the  $100  was  turned  back  to  the  school  to  lend 
again  to  some  responsible  applicant,  preferably  a  Washington  County 
high  school  gi-aduate. 

A  student  requesting  a  loan  from  any  of  the  scholarship  funds  other 
than  the  Sarah  E.  Richmond  should  apply  to  the  school  for  an  application 
form.  It  will  be  necessary  for  such  an  applicant  to  show  evidence  that  the 
loan  is  a  real  necessity  in  order  that  he  or  she  may  continue  a  student  of 
the  school.  In  addition  to  certain  letters  of  recommendation  which  must 
be  filed  with  the  application  form,  the  scholastic  standing  of  the  student 
in  normal  school  is  also  given  careful  consideration.  The  loans  are  made 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  are  payable  on  demand.  Freshman  students 
are  not  eligible  to  apply  for  loans  until  they  have  completed  the  first 
semester's  work,  and  have  a  fine  outstanding  record. 

The  funds  are  as  follows : 

Name  Amount 

1.  The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund $5,000.00 

2.  The  Lillian  Jackson  Memorial  Loan  Fund 50.00 

3.  The  Carpenter  Memorial  Loan  Fund  (for  men  only) 402.00 

4.  Class  of  1925  Loan  Fund 90.00 

5.  The  Reese  Arnold  Memorial  Loan  Fund 100.00 

6.  The  Martha  Richmond  Junior  Loan  Fund 180.00 

7.  The  Normal  Literary  Society  Loan  Fund 

(Class  of  1925) ^__      100.00 

8.  Pestalozzi  Loan  Fund  (Class  of  1926) 100.00 

9.  General  Scholarship  Fund 175.00 

10.  Esther  Sheel  Memorial  Loan  Fund 100.00 

11.  Washington  County  Alumni  Unit 100.00 

12.  Eunice  K.  Crabtree  Loan  Fund  (Gift  of  Class  of  1931) 200.00 

13.  1933  Loan  Fund  of  Faculty  and  Students 700.00 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Blank  applications  for  admission  wall  be  furnished  upon  request. 
Such  blanks  should  be  filled  out  and  sent  to  the  school  well  in  advance  of 
the  student's  coming,  so  that  the  reply  from  the  school  can  inform  the 
student  as  to  the  entrance  requirements  and  the  assigned  dormitory  reser- 
vation. If,  after  a  boarding  student  has  been  given  a  room  assignment 
in  one  of  the  residence  halls,  or  in  the  Town  of  Towson,  circumstances  arise 
to  prevent  the  student  from  attending  Normal,  that  fact  should  be  im- 
mediately communicated  to  the  school,  so  that  the  room  reservation  thus 
surrendered  may  be  available  for  another  student.  A  room  deposit  of 
ten  dollars  ($10.00)  is  required.  This  amount  is  deducted  from  the  fixed 
charges  upon  registration  or  returned  to  the  student  if  the  student  can- 
cels his  reservation  before  September  1. 
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Age  at  Entrance 

The  following  ruling,  known  as  By-Law  49,  was  passed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  at  a  meeting  in  September,  1925 : 

"No  student  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Junior  Class  in  any  Maryland 
State  Normal  School  who  will  not  be  16  years  of  age  by  the  following 
December  31."  "Junior  Class"  should  be  interpreted  to  read  "Freshman" 
or  first-year  class. 

Status  of  Married  Women  Who  Request  Admission 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  at  a  meeting  in  the  spring  of  1928, 
indicated  that  married  women  who  have  not  been  employed  as  regular 
teachers  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  State  Normal  Schools  with- 
out special  permission  from  the  Board. 

Additional  Information 

Additional  information  and  answers  to  particular  questions  that 
students  or  parents  may  wish  to  ask  will  be  gladly  furnished. 

Address:     Lida  Lee  Tall,  Principal, 
The  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson, 

Towson    (Suburb  of  Baltimore),  Maryland. 
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PROFESSIONAL  INFORMATION 


Admission  and  Classification 

A  new  note  in  the  history  of  the  school  was  reached  in  September, 
1921,  when  the  school  accepted  only  graduates  from  an  approved  high 
school  course,  thereby  eliminating  high  school  courses  at  the  Normal 
School.  Two  years  of  college  credit  was  formerly  granted  the  two- 
year  course  by  leading  universities  and  teachers'  colleges.  The  present 
three-year  course  will  lead  to  the  B,  S.  degree  in  Education  and  more 
credit  will  be  given  for  it  than  was  given  the  two-year  course ;  accordingly 
the  cost  of  a  four-year  college  education  is  considerably  less  when  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  completed  at  the  Normal  School. 

Scholarship  Standards 

Another  advance  was  made  in  1927  when  the  Legislature  passed  a 
bill  requiring  that  all  applicants  to  State-aided  institutions  in  Maryland 
must  secure  the  recommendation  of  the  high  school  principal.  The  schol- 
arship standard  set  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  this  recommen- 
dation is  a  record  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  of  not  less  than 
sixty  per  cent  (50%)  "A"  and  "B"  grades  and  forty  per  cent  (40%)  "C" 
grades. 

Applicants  from  county  high  schools  who  do  not  secure  this  record 
and  hence  cannot  be  recommended,  may  be  admitted  on  probation  after  an 
entrance  examination. 

Beginning  with  September,  1933,  high  school  graduates  from  Balti- 
more City  will  be  admitted  without  condition  if  they  secure  an  average 
of  80%  or  over  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school.  No  Baltimore  City 
students  can  enter  on  probation.  This  arrangement  is  made  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Baltimore  City  School  Board.  No  student  is  admitted  who 
has  failed  a  course  at  any  other  institution  subsequent  to  high  school 
graduation. 

These  are  all  very  high  standards.  _ 

STATE  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 

Upon  receiving  the  diploma  of  graduation  from  the  three-year  cur- 
riculum of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  Schools,  the  graduate  is  imme- 
diately awarded  the  State  elementry  school  teacher's  certificate  now  des- 
ignated as  "Advanced  First  Gi^ade."  This  certificate  is  valid  for  service 
in  any  school  in  the  counties  of  the  State  for  three  years,  and  it  is  re- 
newable upon  evidence  of  successful  experience  and  professional  spirit. 

The  graduates  registered  from  Baltimore  City  also  are  entitled  to 
receive  the  State  elementary  school  teacher's  certificate  of  "Advanced 
First  Grade";  and  in  addition,  must  take  the  city  professional  examina- 
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tions  which  admit  them  to  teach  in  the  elementary  grades  of  the  Balti- 
more City  School  System.  This  Civil  Service  plan  is  a  part  of  the  City 
Charter  and  dates  back  to  1898. 

Certification  of  Unplaced  Maryland  Normal  School  Graduates 

After  June  1,  1934,  a  gradiiate  of  the  two-year  course  at  one  of  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  Schools  who  has  received  no  appointment  after 
graduating  and  whose  certificate  has  expired  shall  be  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment only  after  completing  a  third  year  of  normal  school  work. 

Admission  to  Third  Year  at  Maryland  Normal  Schools 

Among  the  unplaced  Maryland  Normal  School  graduates  only  those 
who  have  had  the  four  full  years  of  high  school  as  well  as  two  years  of 
normal  training  may  be  admitted  to  the  third  year  work  at  the  Maryland 
Normal  Schools.  This  course  is  being  especially  planned  as  an  addition 
to  the  work  of  those  graduates  who  now  have  a  diploma  from  the  two- 
year  course.     The  detailed  outline  of  courses  will  be  found  on  page  33. 

SYSTEM  OF  MARKING 

Grades  are  designated  by  the  following  symbols:  A,  B,  C  +  ,  C,  C — , 
D,  F.  "D"  grade  is  the  lowest  passing  mark,  yet  is  considered  unsatis- 
factory, and  "F"  is  a  failure  which  means  that  the  course  so  marked 
must  be  repeated. 

A  student  must  maintain  an  average  of  "C"  in  order  to  be  in  good 
standing  in  the  school.  Any  student  failing  to  do  this  may  be  asked  to 
withdraw  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Scholarship  Committee.  Also, 
any  student  who  receives  more  than  two  failures  during  any  one  term 
or  who  accumulates  a  high  percentage  of  "D"  grades  on  his  record  will 
be  asked  to  withdraw. 

REGULATIONS  REGARDING  ABSENCES  AND  PUNCTUALITY 

Students  are  asked  to  familiarize  themselves  promptly  with  the  rules 
of  this  school  regarding  attendance  and  punctuality. 
Tardiness : 

1.  Entering  classroom  after  ringing  of  final  bell. 

2.  Failure  to  turn  in  excuses  promptly. 

Absence : 

1.  Absence  from  the  school  for  a  day  or  more. 
"■^2.  Absence  from  one  or  more  classes  or  from  assembly  on  days 
when  the  student  is  present  in  the  school. 

3.  Absence  due  to  prolonged  illness.  (In  such  cases  the  school 
must  be  notified  as  soon  as  possible.) 

4.  Absence  immediately  preceding  a  holiday  or  absence  or  tardi- 
nesses immediately  following  a  holiday  will  count  doubly 
against  the  student's  record. 


*  Note :     This  type  of  absence  is  not  to  be  tolerated.     SeH-excuse  in  this  case  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  personal  note  from  the  principal  or  the  school  physician. 
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At  a  prominent  place  in  the  Registrar's  office  may  be  found  excuse 
blanks  for  absences  and  tardinesses.  Students  who  have  been  absent  or 
tardy  according  to  the  above  classifications  must  obtain  the  proper  absence 
form  and  state  clearly  the  reason  for  such  absence  or  tardiness  thereon. 
Failure  to  turn  in  excuses  promptly  at  the  Registrar's  office  may  consti- 
tute one  or  two  additional  tardinesses,  depending  upon  the  degree  of  the 
delayed  excuse.  ("Promptly"  means,  in  the  case  of  absence,  the  day  of 
returning  to  the  school;  in  the  case  of  tardiness,  the  day  on  which  the 
tardiness  occurs.) 

Students  whose  records  begin  to  show  poor  attendance  or  lack  of 
punctuality  will  be  promptly  warned  by  the  Registrar  that  no  further 
absence  or  tardiness  may  occur.  Failure  to  heed  this  warning  will  con- 
stitute a  serious  breach  of  school  ethics  and  will  be  dealt  with  seriously 
by  the  Scholarship  Committee  of  the  Faculty. 

THE  CURRICULUM  OFFERED 

The  dominant  aim  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School  is  the  prep- 
aration of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  public  school  system. 
To  this  end  the  following  principles  indicate  the  general  plan  upon  which 
the  course  of  study  is  based : 

1.  The  definite  field  of  work  of  this  school  is  the  training  of  teachers 
for  the  elementary  schools.  To  graduate  as  a  teacher  for  the  elementary 
schools  indicates  a  high  professional  and  academic  outlook  as  well  as 
ability  for  social  and  civic  leadership. 

2.  Courses  are  so  planned  as  to  make  a  definite  contribution  to  the 
training  of  teachers  in  a  way  that  will  lead  on  to  recognition  for  college 
credit  in  the  leading  teachers'  colleges  of  the  country. 

3.  The  objective  of  all  the  courses  is  particiiiation  in  the  actual  work 
of  teaching. 

4.  The  three-year  course  makes  no  provision  for  differentiation  ex- 
cept in  the  student -teaching  oflferings.  In  addition  to  Introduction  to 
Teaching  and  Freshman  Participation,  there  will  be  two  nine-weeks' 
teaching  experiences — one  will  be  spent  in  a  primary-grade  room:  First, 
Second  or  Third  grade;  the  second  in  an  upper-grade  room:  Fourth, 
Fifth,  Sixth,  or  Seventh  grade.  The  year  will  be  divided  into  semesters 
rather  than  terms.  County  students  receive  one  course  not  given  to 
Baltimore  City  students;  this  is  a  Sociology  course  organized  as  a  Rural 
Life  Survey. 

5.  The  three  years  are  designated  as — Freshman,  Junior  and  Senior. 

Where  Student-Teachers  Teach 

There  are  nine  classrooms  in  the  Campus  Elementary  School;   and 
.  44  Training  Centers  provided  through  the  courtesy  and  cooperation  of 
the  Baltimore  City  Board  of  Education,  the  Baltimore  County  Board  of 
Education,  the  Harford  County  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Anne  Arun- 
del County  Board  of  Education. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  GRADUATES 

Although  the  Normal  School  has  no  regular  Bureau  of  Appointments 
it  cooperates  with  school  administrators  seeking  to  fill  vacancies.  Each 
year  the  complete  records  of  graduates  from  the  City  are  furnished  to  the 
Baltimore  City  Department  of  Education  and  those  of  the  County  gradu- 
ates to  the  various  superintendents  over  the  State.  These  records  show 
objectively  the  candidate's  fitness  for  teaching  and  also  give  a  summary 
of  the  student's  scholastic  record  and  personal  characteristics.  The  su- 
perintendents to  whom  these  records  are  sent  find  them  of  great  value 
in  placing  the  student. 

THE  THREE-YEAR  CURRICULUM 

Operative  for  Entering  Students,  September,  1931 
School  Laws:     1931,  ch.  163 

"There  shall  be  maintained  at  each  white  State  normal  school  courses 
of  study  designed  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  elementary 
schools  and  requiring  for  graduation  a  total  of  not  less  than  three  years' 
work.  Said  courses  of  study  may  include  specialized  instruction  in  the 
practical  arts,  in  public  school  music,  and  in  such  other  special  fields  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  recommendation 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Graduation  from  a  standard 
four-year  high  school  course,  or  equivalent  preparation,  shall  be  required 
for  admission  to  such  courses." 

FIRST  YEAR 
First  Semester 

Education  101 — Introduction  to  Teach- 
ing— including  Normal  Mental  Hy- 
giene  3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks 

English  103 — Oral  and  Written  Eng- 
lish, including  Library  Instruction 3       "        "        "       "     18      " 

Art 101]  The  World  Today  in 

English 101  J>      Art,     Literature 

Music lOlJ      and  Music 3       "        "        "       "     18      " 

Geography_101|The   World   Today   in 

History 101  j     Social,    Industrial, 

Political,  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs 3       "        "        "       "     18      " 

Handwriting    100 2       "        "        "       "     18      " 

Physical   Education   101— Athletics^—  2       "        "        "       "     18      " 

Science    101— Biological    Principles___  3       "        "        "       "     18      " 

Second  Semester 

Psychology  121-122— Child  Psychology  2  "  "  "  "  18  " 

Art  102— Fine  Art 3  "  "  "  "  18  " 

History    102— European    Backgound       3  "  "  "  "  18  " 

Health  101— Personal  Hygiene 3  "  "  "  "  18  " 

Music  102— Music  of  Grades  I  to  III__  2  "  "  "  "  18  " 

Physical  Education  102— Athletics 2  "  "  "  "  18  " 

Science  102— Elementary  Science 4  "  "  "  "  18  " 
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COURSES  OFFERED 

ART 

FINE,  INDUSTRIAL,  and  APPLIED 

Art  101 — The  World  Today  in  Art   {Freshman  Year) Mrs.  Brouwer 

3  hours  per  week  for  6  weeks. 

Lectures,  slides,  excursions  and  museum  visits  will  all  combine  to 
emphasize  the  space  arts,  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting,  with  their 
forms  of  arrangement  and  their  structural  elements.  With  a  view  to 
establishing  a  basis  for  critical  judgment,  elements  of  design,  color  and 
art  structure  will  receive  attention.  Expressionism  will  be  discussed  in 
relation  to  modern  art,  and  by  a  comparison  of  impressionism  and  post- 
impessionism  art  personalities  will  make  themselves  and  their  influences 
evident.  Art  as  an  isolated  element  will  be  followed  by  a  study  of  art  as 
an  accessory  element,  when  art  in  dress,  art  in  the  home,  art  in  the  thea- 
ter, and  art  in  the  neighborhood  will  be  stressed.  Extensive  reading  from 
the  fine-art  libraries  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Library,  The  Baltimore  Museum 
of  Art,  the  Peabody  Library,  and  the  Normal  School  Library  will  supple- 
ment the  lectures. 

References: 

Dow,   Arthur-  W. :    Composition,    Doubleday  Doran   Company. 

Pearson,   Ralph  M. :   How  to   See  Modern   Pictures,   Dial   Press. 

Pearson,    Ralph   M. :    Experiencing    Pictures,    Brewer,    Warren   and    Putman. 

Allen,  Mary  Cecil :   Painters   of  the  Modern  Mind,   W.   W.   Norton. 

Gardner,  Helen  :  Art  Through  the  Ages,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company. 

^.  ^  -r    -,        ■  ,    .       ,-r.      -,  ^.      .  (Mrs.  Brouwer 

Art  102  Fine  and  Industrial  Art   (Freshman  Year)  ^j^jgg  Neunsinger 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

The  art  courses  have  been  arranged  with  the  idea  in  mind  that  "All 
art  is  fine  and  industrial  or  it  is  not  art  at  all."  The  beginning  course 
will  emphasize  the  principles  and  technique  necessary  to  an  understand- 
ing of  art  problems  in  relation  to  the  elements  of  design,  color,  and  art 
structure,  with  application  to  the  specific  problems  arising  from  class- 
room needs  which  are  the  outgrowth  of  integrated  programs  suggested 
by  the  subject  matter  courses.  The  acquaintance  with  underlying  prin- 
ciples will  furnish  a  basis  for  critical  judgment  of  elementary  school 
work  which  the  students  will  perform  at  a  normal  school  level. 

A  variety  of  media  will  be  available  but  special  attention  will  be 
given  those  adaptable  to  elementary  school  classi-oom  work.  There  will 
be  instruction  in  the  art  of  lettering. 

References: 

Boas,    Bell :   Art   in  the   School,   Doubleday  Doran   Company. 
Dow,  Arthur  W. :   Composition,  Doubleday  Doran   Company. 
Mathias,    Margaret :    Art    in    the    Elementary    Schools,    Scribner's. 
Tannahill,  Sallie  B.  :  P's  and  Q's,  Doubleday  Doran  Company. 
Winslow,   Leon   L. :   Elementary  Industrial   Arts,   Macmillan. 
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Art  201— Fine  and  Industrial  Art  (Freshman  Year)     {^^^-  Brouwer 

[Miss  Neunsinger 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks,  or 

4  hours  per  week  for    9  weeks. 

"A  study  of  the  changes  man  makes  in  materials  to  increase  their 
values  to  meet  his  needs,  of  the  appropriate  usage  of  products  made,  and 
of  the  social  advantages  and  problems  resulting  from  the  making  of 
these  changes"  will  concern  the  students  as  they  handle  clay,  hammer 
copper,  shape  pewter  vessels,  weave  cloth  from  wool  they  have  carded, 
design  and  hook  rugs,  and  bind  books  they  have  lettered  and  blocked.  The 
lantern  will  be  used  with  slides  the  students  have  made,  and  the  use  of 
the  reflectoscope  as  an  aid  to  visual  education  will  be  emphasized.  The 
use  of  tools,  their  names,  and  their  manipulation  will  be  learned,  along 
with  their  care  and  repair.  Art  in  lettering  will  be  taught  in  connection 
with  poster  work. 

References : 

Bonser  and  Mossman :   Industrial  Art  for  the  Elementary   Schools,   Macmillan. 
Mathias,   Margaret:   The  Beginnings   of  Art  in  the  Public   Schools,    Scribner's. 
Winslow,    Leon    L. :    Elementary    Industrial    Arts,    Macmillan. 
Winslow,   Leon   L. :    Organization   and   Teaching   of   Art,   Macmillan. 


Art  301 — Art  in  the  Elementary  School  {Junior  or     .,,        _, 

r.     ■      ^^       s  CMrs.  Brouwer 

Semor  Year)   J ^^^^^  Neunsinger 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

The  students,  working  in  groups,  plan  an  integrated  piece  of  work 
appropriate  for  a  specific  grade.  Art  principles,  skills  and  techniques 
are  taught  as  the  need  arises.  The  work  is  handled  as  it  would  be  in  an 
elementary  school  classroom,  with  attention  given  to  mounts,  bulletin 
board  arrangement,  and  general  room  arrangement  that  will  make  for  an 
art  consciousness  in  daily  living.  Care  and  the  handling  of  tools,  good 
housekeeping  practices,  and  grouping  and  evaluating  of  work  will  be 
stressed. 

References : 

Boas,  Bell :  Art  in  the  School,  Doubleday  Doran  Company. 

Bonser   and   Mossman :    Industrial   Arts    for   the   Elementary   Schols,   Macmillan. 
Gardner,  Helen:  Art  Through  the  Ages,   Harcourt,   Brace  and  Company. 
Snedden  and  Bonser :  Industrial  Art  for  Administrators,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 

.    ,,     ^7         J.        c^  7     7  /o     •     T^      ^CMrs.  Brouwer 
Art  302— Art  in  the  Elementary  School  (Senior  i^^^'*)  j  j^jgg  NEUNSINGER 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

Special  problems,  that  involve  a  review  of  processes  and  skills,  and 
are  rich  in  intellectual  content  are  now  worked  out  with  attention  to  sub- 
ject, content,  techniques,  and  individual  abilities.  Means  of  grouping  and 
evaluating  work  are  also  given  attention. 
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References: 

McAdory,   Margaret :   Art   Test,   Teachers    College,    Columbia   University. 

Snedden  and  Bonser :  Industrial  Art  for  Administrators,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University. 
Warner,    Wiliam :    Reconstruction    of    Industrial    Arts    Courses,    Teachers    College, 

Columbia   University. 
Winslow,  Leon  L. :  Organization  and  Teaching  of  Art,  Macmillan. 

Education 

Education  101 — An  Introduction  to  Teaching — Inched-      ^  _ 

ing  Normal  Mental  Hygiene   (Freshinan  Year)_.)  _ 

o  1,  1  .p      1  o        1  /  Miss  Birdsong 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.  i 

This  course  is  basic  to  the  study  and  practice  of  teaching.  Through 
directed  observation,  discussion,  and  reading,  students  will  be  expected  to 
gain  the  first  insight  into  the  fundamental  concepts,  habits,  and  attitudes 
essential  to  later  professionalized  courses  in  education,  participation,  and 
practice  of  teaching.  The  course  attempts  to  give  students  training  in 
accurate  observation  of  children  and  child  activities  in  the  classroom  and 
in  the  recognition  and  interpretation  of  significant  factors  of  education; 
to  give  them  some  skill  in  the  recognition  of  observation  technique;  to 
acquaint  them  with  educators  and  educational  literature;  to  give  them 
experience  in  participating  in  both  large  and  small  group  discussions  and 
to  arouse  a  feeling  for  the  ethics  and  philosophy  of  education. 

Six  weeks  of  the  semester  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  child  na- 
ture, of  the  learning  pi"ocess,  and  of  classroom  adjustments  developed 
from  the  standpoint  of  psychology  by  the  teacher  of  that  subject.  Spe- 
cial lectures  will  be  given  on  Normal  Mental  Hygiene  by  the  State  Di- 
rector for  Mental  Hygiene.  The  purpose  of  this  brief  course  is  to  em- 
phasize some  facts  important  for  mental  health  to  present  the  scien- 
tific conception  of  the  normal,  healthy  personality,  and  the  conditions  that 
seem  favorable  to  its  wholesome  development.  It  emphasizes  the  normal 
expression  of  human  impulses,  purposeful  activity,  worthwhile  tasks,  the 
acquisition  of  wholesome  interests,  and  right  adjustment  of  work  and 
play. 

Further,  two  visits  to  the  city  will  be  arranged,  if  possible,  for  the  pur- 
posees  of  observing  abnormal  classes  of  children  and  of  determining  the 
function  of  the  Bureau  of  Research.  The  course  consists  of  one  con- 
ference hour,  one  hour  of  directed  observation  in  the  campus  school,  and 
one  class  dscussion  hour  per  week.    No  one  basic  text  will  be  used. 

fMiss  Woodward 
Miss  Brown 
Miss    Steele 
Miss  Rutledge 
Miss  Treut 
Training  Teachers 


Education  102 — Participation   {Freshman  Year) 


The  course  aims: 


1.  To  give  the  student  opportunity  to  participate  in  teaching 
during  the  freshman  year,  in  either  the  city  or  rural  cen- 
ters, so  that  this  experience  may  send  him  to  all  other 
courses  with  clearer  understanding  of  their  purposes  and 
values. 
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2.  To  broaden  and  enrich  the  student's  observation  of  educa- 
tional practices  begun  in  "Introduction  to  Teaching,"  to  in- 
clude other  phases  of  education  typical  of  a  state  or  city 
system. 

Students  spend  from  five  to  seven  consecutive  days  in  one  class- 
room. During  the  period  of  participation,  three  hours  are  spent  in  con- 
ferences with  the  supervisors  of  student  teaching. 

The  work  of  the  classroom  consists  of : 

1.  Individual,  group,  and  classroom  teaching  based  upon  courses 

taken  either  in  the  previous  term  or   during  the  term  in 
which  freshman  participation  is  taken. 

2.  Exercises    in    child   psychology   under    the    direction   of   the 

instructors  of  that  course. 

Education  203  and  Education  SOU — Student  ['MiSS    Brown 

Teaching  (for  County  Students) J  Miss  Steele 

I  Miss  Treut 
[Training  Teachers 

20  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks — 9  weeks  in  Junior  Year 

9  weeks  in  Senior  Year 

Every  county  student  is  required  to  spend  at  least  four  hours  a  day 
for  18  weeks  in  student  teaching,  a  minimum  total  of  360  hours  in  the 
school  room.  In  addition  to  this  the  students  have  regularly  scheduled 
conferences  with  the  training  teachers,  with  the  supervisors  of  student 
teaching,  music,  health  and  athletics,  besides  individual  conferences  with 
other  instructors  at  the  Normal  School. 

The  plan  is  to  give  each  student  two  experiences,  one  of  9  weeks  in 
a  kindergarten-primary  grade  and  9  weeks  in  an  intermediate  grade.  As 
a  prerequisite  to  this  course,  students  must  have  the  sanction  of  the 
Scholarship  Committee  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  student  teach- 
ing, and  have  made  satisfactory  units  of  work  in  certain  subjects  for  the 
teaching  period. 

Some  students  'spend  half  of  the  18  weeks  in  the  Campus  Elemen- 
tary School,  and  half  in  the  county  schools.  In  all  cases  students  are 
given  experience  in  two  centers.  They  are  inducted  gradually  into  teach- 
ing, by  observing,  by  teaching  one  class,  by  teaching  several  classes,  and 
by  finally  having  full  responsibility  for  the  room. 

Schools  available  for  county  student  teaching  include  the  following: 
The  Campus  Elementary  School,  a  graded  school  of  eight  rooms;  and  in 
Baltimore  County,  centers  in  two  two-room  schools,  two  three-room 
schools,  and  three  graded  schools.  All  affiliated  schools  in  the  counties 
are  within  daily  acccessible  distance  of  the  Normal  School,  so  that  the 
student  may  return  for  conference,  for  use  of  the  library,  and  for  resi- 
dence. All  students  are  expected  to  attend  at  least  two  parent-teacher 
meetings  during  the  term. 
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Education  203  and  Education  30^— Student  Teach-  f-^^SS  Woodwaed 

ing   {City  Students)  __^. ^.j  ^^^s  Rutledge 

[Training  Teachers 

30  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks — 9  weeks  in  Junior  Year 

9  weeks  in  Senior  Year 

All  students  who  plan  to  teach  in  the  City  of  Baltimoi^  spend  two 
terms  of  9  weeks  each,  30  hours  per  week,  in  student  teaching  in  the 
practice  centers.  Students  are  given  one  9  weeks'  experience  in  a  pri- 
mary grade  and  the  other  nine  weeks  in  an  intermediate  grade. 

In  the  term  prior  to  the  student-teaching  term,  students  are 
given  assignments  to  their  centers  in  order  that  they  may  make  spe- 
cific preparation  for  student  teaching  in  related  courses  taken  at  the 
Normal  School.  Students  must  present  satisfactory  units  of  work  for 
teaching,  to  the  teacher  of  practice,  before  being  permitted  to  teach. 

In  addition  to  daily  conferences  held  at  the  center  by  the  teachers  of 
training,  students  meet  the  supervisors  of  training  once  a  week  to  discuss 
their  problems  and  especially  to  emphasize  the  relation  of  theory  and 
psychology  to  actual  classroom  situations.  Members  of  the  supervisory 
staff  from  the  theory  department  visit  the  centers  frequently  and  confer 
with  the  students  in  regard  to  their  work.  Students  are  given  every 
opportunity  in  the  schools  to  which  they  are  assigned  to  participate  in 
all  school  functions  and  to  know  the  life  of  the  community. 

Education  211 — Kindergarten-Primary  Education 

{Junior  Year) MiSS  Rutledge 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  aims  to  consider  all  influences  in  the  kindergarten-pri- 
mary curriculum  that  further  child  development.  It  shows  the  begin- 
nings of  the  various  subject-matter  courses,  and  the  part  each  plays  in 
the  child's  development.  It  is  an  integrating  course  in  that  an  effort 
is  made  to  show  how  the  subject-matter  courses  are  coordinated  in  the 
activities  of  the  kindergarten-primary  curriculum.  These  activities 
are  evaluated  as  to  the  degree  in  which  they  enlist  the  interest  of  the 
child  and  lead  to  his  growth  in  the  information  and  skills  useful  and  ap- 
propriate to  his  age.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  way  in  which  de- 
sirable habits  and  attitudes  are  developed. 

References : 

State  Department  Bulletins. 

Baltimore  City  Courses  of  Study. 

Jennings,   Watson,   Meyer,   Thomas :      Suggestions   of  Modern   Science    Concerning 

Education,  Macmillan. 
Parker    and    Temple :      Unified    Kindergarten    and    First    Grade    Teaching,    Ginn 

and  Co. 
Hill  and  Burke :     A  Conduct  Curriculum.  Scribner's. 

Mathias  :      The   Beginnings    of    Art   in   the    Public   Schools,    Scribner's. 
Garrison :      Permanent    Play    Materials    for    Young    Children,    Scribner's. 
Moore:     The  Primary  School,   Houghton,  Mifflin. 
Lincoln  Elementary  School  Staff:     Curriculum  Making  in  an   Elementary   School, 

Ginn  and  Co. 
Knox  :     School  Activities  and  Equipment,   Houghton,  Mifflin. 
Teachers'    College    Record,    Progressive    Education,    Childhood    Education. 
Pamphlets   from  modern   schools,   such   as,   Lincoln,    Ethical    Culture   School,    City 

and  Country  School,  New  York  City ;  Francis  Parker  School,   Chicago  ;  etc. 
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Education  311 — Rural  Life — {Senior  Year  for  County 

Students)  Miss  Brown 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  society  that  are  directly  re- 
lated to  the  educational  problems  which  an  efficient  teacher  must  con- 
sider. 

Class  activities  are  directed  toward  giving  students  personal  contacts 
with  community  organizations  representing  educational,  economic,  and 
social  groups  with  whom  teachers  must  work. 

There  is  no  basic  text  since  it  is  considered  preferable  to  have  re- 
ports made  in  class  from  a  wide  list  of  reading  references,  including 
current  literature  and  government  bulletins  related  to  the  course. 

Types  of  references  used: 

Seligman,   Edwin  R. :     The  Economics   of  Farm  Relief. 

Sanderson,   Kolb  and  others :     Farm  Income   and  Farm   Relief. 

Sorokin    and    Zimmerman :      Principles   of   Rural    Urban    Sociology. 

White  House   Conference  Reports   on   Child   Health   and   Protection. 

Reports    issued    by   the    State    Board    of    Education,    the    United    States    Office    of 

Education,   and  the  United   States   Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

Education  331 — Modern  Trends  in  Education  and 

Their  Historic  Origins  {Senior  Year) 1,,        _ 

[Miss  Tall 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

This  course  attempts  to  summarize  and  organize  the  professional 
learning,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  which  the  student  has  gleaned  to 
date  from  all  his  courses,  all  his  observations  and  from  a  variety  of  other 
sources  made  available  to  him  in  his  daily  life  at  the  Normal  School. 
Students  will  first  state  personal  convictions  about  current  educational 
trends  and  then  briefly  scan  the  historic  development  of  education  for 
their  origin  and  growth.  A  logical  development  and  expansion  of  con- 
cepts will  follow  in  the  study  of  the  Baltimore  Charter,  Maryland  School 
Law,  and  the  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. With  American  principles,  practices,  and  trends  in  mind,  a  com- 
parative study  of  prominent  foreign  systems  will  be  made.  This  course 
refers  constantly  to  the  Introduction  to  Teaching  course  taken  as  a  re- 
quirement by  all  students  when  Freshmen. 

When  practicable,  visits  will  be  made  by  city  students  to  county 
schools  which  exemplify  progressive  features  of  education;  county 
students  visit  city  schools  as  a  part  of  the  Introduction  to  Teaching 
course.  A  three-day  trip  outside  of  Maryland  is  planned  annually  for 
cultural  and  professional  experiences.    This  trip  is  an  elective  for  seniors. 

References  most  frequently  used: 

I.     state  School   Laws  of  Maryland,   1931. 
Charter  of   Baltimore   City. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Maryland. 
Annual   Reports  of  the  Board   of  Education  of   Baltimore. 


Athletic  Association 


Demonstration  :NriGHT 


Hockey  Team 


Boys-  Basketball  Team 
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The  Educational  Yearbooks  of  the  International  Institute  of  Teachers  College, 

Columbia   University. 
Kandel :     Twenty-five  Years   of   American   Education,   Macmillan. 
Student  History  of  Education   in  Maryland. 

Parker:     A  Text-book  in  the  History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education,  Ginn. 
Cubberly:     History  of  Education,  Houghton,  Mifflin. 
Cubberly :     Public  Education  in  the  United  States. 
Monroe:    A   Brief   Course   in   the   History   of   Education,   Macmillan. 

Educational    periodicals,    particularly: 

The  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

School  Life. 

School  and   Society. 

Progressive  Education. 

The  Baltimore  Bulletin  of  Education. 


Educational  Measurements 

Educational  2U1 — Educational  Measiiretnents MiSS  CoOK 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  presents  elementary  statistical  procedures  and  their 
application  to  teaching.  The  testing  program  of  an  elementary  school  is 
studied;  individual  and  group  intelligence  and  achievement  tests  are  used 
for  analyzing  the  needs  of  the  school  system.  A  diagnosis  of  the  class 
and  the  individuals  is  made,  and  followed  by  a  suggested  remedial  pro- 
gram in  which  Objective  New-Type  Examinations  are  constructed. 

References : 

Breuckner,    L.    S. :    Diagnostic   and   Remedial    Teaching-Houghton    Miflin,    1931. 

Bruekner,  L.  S. :  Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Teaching  in  Arithmetic,  Winston  Co.,  1930 

Gates,  A.  I. :   The  Improvement  of  Reading,   Macmillan,   1927. 

Gates,   A.   I. :   Interest  and   Ability  in   Reading,   Macmillan,    1930. 

Gray,  W.  S. :  Remedial  Cases  in  Reading,  Chicago,   1922. 

Greene-Korgensen :  The  Use  and  Interpretation  of  Educational  Tests,  Longmans 
Green,    1929. 

Hardy,  Mar jorie  :  First,  Second  and  Third  Grade  manuals  for  the  child's  Own  Way 
Series,   Wheeler   Publishing   Company,    1926. 

McCall,    WiUiam :    How   to   Measure   in    Education,    MacmiUan,    1922. 

Madsen,  I.  N. :  Educational  Measurements  in  Elementary  Grades,  World  Book 
Company. 

Maryland   State  Department   of   Education :   Arithmetic    Goals,    1930. 

Monroe,  W.  S. :  An  Introduction  to  Theory  of  Educational  Measurements,  Hough- 
ton  Mifflin,    1923. 

National  Society  for  Study  of  Education — 21st  Yearbook — Parts  I  and  II :  Pub- 
lic  School  Publishing  Company,   1922. 

National  Society  for  Study  of  Education — 24th  Yearbook — Part  I:  Public  School 
Publishing    Company,    1925. 

Otis,  A.  S. :  Statistical  Methods  in  Educational  Measurements,  World  Book  Com- 
pany,   1925. 

Pintner,   Rudolph :   Intelligence  Testing,   H.   Holt  and   Company,    1931. 

Pressey,   S.  L.  and  L.  C.  :  Introduction  to  the  Use  of  Standard  Tests,  World  Book 

Company,    1922. 
Ruch,   G.  M.   The   Objective  or  New   Type   Examination,    Scott,    Foresman,    1928. 
Terman,   L.  M. :   The  Measurement  of  Intelligence,    Houghton,   Mifflin,    1916. 
WeUs,  Mental  Tests  in   Clinical  Practices,  World  Book   Company,   1927. 
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English 

English  101 — The  World  Today  in  Literature   {Freshman  Year) 

S  hours  per  week  for  6  weeks.  ^^S-  Stapleton 

This  is  a  survey  course,  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  more 
significant  plays,  novels,  and  poetry  of  today.  Main  currents  of  life  and 
thought  which  influence  literary  expression  are  discussed.  Extensive 
reading  of  modern  literature  and  attendance  at  the  theater  when  fine 
plays  are  produced  are  encouraged.     Some  intensive  reading  is  required. 

The  school  library  has  an  excellent  collection  of  modern  literature. 
The  Enoch  Pratt  Library  and  its  branches  are  also  available. 

References : 

Drake,  William  A. :     Contemporary  European  Writers,  John  Day  Company. 

Eaton,  W.  P. :     Drama  in  England,  Scribner's. 

Parrington,  Vernon  L. :     Main  Currents  of  American  Thought,  Vol.  Ill,  Harcourt, 

Brace   and   Company. 
Rose,  William :     Contemporary  Movements  in  European  Literature,  Dial  Press. 

English  103 — Oral  and  Written  English — {Fresh-         ["Mrs.    Stapleton 

man  Year) <J  Miss    Munn 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.  l^'^^    Weyforth 

Oral  English  is  particularly  stressed  in  this  course.  The  work  is 
designed  to  develop  in  the  student  a  consciousness  of  the  voice  and  speech 
as  factors  in  teaching,  to  give  practice  in  the  interpretation  of  poetry 
and  prose,  and  to  promote  ability  in  addressing  an  audience.  The  work 
in  written  English  is  centered  upon  business  and  social  correspondence. 
The  purpose  of  all  the  activities  of  the  course  is  to  develop  the  person- 
ality of  the  student  through  various  modes  of  expression. 

References  most  frequently  used: 

Knapp  :     Modern  English,  Scribner's. 

Lewis  :     Handbook  of  American   Speech,   Scott,  Foresman. 

Merriam :     Webster's  Dictionary. 

Woods :     College  Handbook  of  Writing,   Doubleday,    Page  and   Company. 

Woolbert  and  Nelson  :     The  Art  of  Interpretative  Speech,   Crafts. 

English  201 — Children's  Literature  {Junior  Year) Miss  OSBORN 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

This  course  includes  an  extensive  reading  of  the  best  books,  prose 
and  poetry,  for  children;  a  careful  evaluation  of  selections  for  elementary 
school  children;  a  study  of  methods  of  presenting  literature  to  children. 
Various  techniques  are  suggested  by  observation  of  demonstration  lessons 
in  the  Campus  Elementary  School  and  the  Montebello  Demonstration 
School.  A  record  of  these  lessons  is  made  and  kept  in  the  observation 
notebook. 

Basic  texts : 

Blaisdell,  Thomas  C. :     Ways  to  Teach  English,  Doubleday  Company. 
Curry    and    Clippinger :      Children's    Literature,    Rand    McNally    Company. 
Hayward,    Frank    H. :      The   Appreciation   Lesson,    Macmillan    Company. 
Untermeyer,    Louis :      This    Singing   World,   Macmillan    Company. 
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English  203 — The  Teaching  of  English  Speech,  Oral       ^^^ 

J  TTr  u^       /  7     •      x^      \  (Mrs.    Stapleton 

and  Written  (Junior  Year) 3 

I  Miss   Munn 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  the  student  to  teach  com- 
position, language,  grammar,  and  spelling.  In  surveying  the  materials 
of  the  course  the  student  finds  and  corrects  his  own  weaknesses,  and 
works  out  methods  and  activities  essential  to  the  successful  teaching  of 
English  in  the  grades.  Observations  are  made  in  the  Campus  Elemen- 
tary School  and  the  Montebello  Demonstration  School.  An  observation 
book  is  an  essential  part  of  the  course. 

References : 

Blaisdell :     Ways  to  Teach  English. 

Baltimore  County  Course  of  Study,  War\vick  and  York. 

Baltimore  City  Course  of  Study  in  English,  Baltimore  Department  of  Education. 

Goals  of  Achievement  in  English,   State  Department  of  Education. 

Maryland  School  Bulletin,  Volume  VIII,  No.   4. 

Leiper :     New  English  Grammar,  Macmillan. 

Elementary    School    Texts    in    Composition,    Grammar,    and    Spelling. 

English  205 — -Reading  in  the  Elementary  Grades   {Junior  Year) 

o  T,  1  4?      10        1  Miss  Jones 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  the  fundamental  principles  and 
techniques  underlying  the  teaching  of  silent  and  oral  reading  in  the  first 
six  grades. 

It  includes  a  comparative  study  of  old  and  modern  trends,  of  old  and 
modern  methods,  and  of  old  and  modern  text-books.  A  critical  study  is 
made  of  the  results  of  scientific  research  in  the  study  of  the  process  of 
eye  movements  in  reading. 

Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  (1)  beginning  reading;  (2)  the 
characteristics  of  the  diflPerent  reading  levels;  (3)  the  vai'ious  types  of 
silent  and  oral  reading;  (4)  the  study  of  the  vocabulary  of  readers;  (5) 
the  study  of  phonics;  (6)  the  selection  of  seat-work  material;  (7)  the 
value  and  use  of  standard  tests;  (8)  the  relation  of  reading  to  the  unit 
topic;  (9)  remedial  case  studies. 

Demonstration  lessons  are  given  to  exemplify  the  principles  and  the 
techniques  of  the  various  phases  of  the  subject.  A  permanent  record  of 
these  lessons  is  kept  in  a  special  observation  notebook  to  be  used  later 
with  the  teacher  of  practice  and  the  supervisor  in  the  field. 

References : 

Brooks,   F.  D. :   The  Applied  Psychology  of  Reading,   D.  Appleton. 

Buswell,   G.   T. :   Fundamentals   in  Reading,   The  University  of  Chicago   Press. 

Dolch,   E.   L. :   The  Psychology  and   Teaching  of  Reading,   Ginn   and   Company. 

Gates,  A.  L. :  The  Improvement  of  Reading,  Macmillan. 

Gates,   A.   L. :    Interest   and   Ability   in    Reading,    Macmillan. 

Gates,     A.     L. :      Reading    Vocabularly     for    Primary    Grades,     Teachers     College, 

Columbia    University. 
Gray,   W.    S. :   Remedial   Cases   in   Reading,    The   University   of    Chicago   Press. 
Hardy,   M. :    First    Grade   Manual,    Wheeler. 

Second    and    Third    Grade    Manual. 
Huey,   E.   B. :   The  Psychology  and   Pedagogy  of   Reading,   Macmillan. 
Monroe,   M. :    Children   Who   Cannot   Read,   University   of   Chicago   Press. 
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National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education :   The  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook,   Part 

I — Public    School. 
Pennell,   M.   E.,   and  Cusack,   A.   M.  :   How  to  Teach   Reading. 
Thorndike,  E.  L. :  The  Teachers'  Word  Book,  Revised;  Teachers  College,   Columbia 

University. 
Wheat,    H    .G. :    The    Psychology    of    the    Elementary    School ;    Silver,    Burdett    and 

Company. 

English  301 — Social  Background  of  Literature   {Senior  Year) 

o  1,  1  4F     n        1  Miss  Munn 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  social  background  of  great  periods  of 
English  and  American  Literature,  with  stress  upon  the  environment, 
lives,  and  activities  of  those  writers  most  used  in  the  study  of  literature 
in  the  elementary  school. 

English  302 — American  Literature  {Senior  Year) Mrs.  Stapleton 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  senior  student  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  expression  in  America  as  found  in  all  types  of  literature 
by: 

1.  Understanding  and  appreciating  the  growth  of  expression  in 
our  own  country. 
II.  Intensive  study  and  careful  analysis  of  American  classics. 

1.  Ability   to   use   terminology   of  literature   in   discussing 

selections. 

2.  Ability  to  read  silently  for  significant  points. 

3.  Ability  to  read  orally  for  interpretation. 

4.  Ways  to  present  masterpieces  to  children  in  sixth  and 

seventh  grades. 

III.  Re-evaluation  of  our  literary  traditions  and  predictions  of  new 
ones. 

Bibliography: 

Cairns,  William  B. :  Early  American  Writers,  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 

1927. 
Lewisohn,  Ludwig :  Expression  in  America,  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1932. 
Parrington,  Vernon  Louis  :  Main  Currents  of  American  Thought,   Harcourt,  Brace 

and  Company,  New  York,  1927. 
Pattee,    Fred    Lewis  :    Century    Readings    in    American    Literature,     The    Century 

Company,  New  York,   1924. 

Geography 

Geography  101 — The  World  Today  in  Geography — {Freshman  Year) 
3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.  Mr.  Walther 

This  course  involves  a  study  of  the  great  forces  operating  in  national 
and  international  life  today.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  cur- 
rent trends  in  the  economic,  social,  and  political  life  of  the  world  powers 
and  to  the  interpretation  of  such  events  in  the  light  of  their  geograph- 
ical and  historical  background.  The  problems  of  production,  inter- 
national trade,  control  of  markets,  contacts  of  civilizations  and  races, 
struggles  of  economic  and  political  control  and  independence  are  con- 
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sidered  from  a  world  point  of  view.  This  course  aims  to  develop  an  in- 
terest in  the  significant  events  of  the  times,  to  give  a  deeper  meaning  to 
those  events,  and  to  bring  the  usual  text-book  materials  up  to  date.  The 
method  of  the  course  is  that  of  an  open  forum  in  which  students  partici- 
pate actively  and  attention  is  given  indirectly  to  the  technique  of  con- 
troversy and  logical  thinking. 

Basic  texts : 

Hodges,   Charles  :     The  Background  of  International  Relations,   Wiley,   1931. 

Siegried,  Andre :     England's  Crisis,  Harcourt,   1931. 

Thompson,  Warren   S. :     Danger  Spots   in  World   Population,   Knopf,    1930. 

Siegried,  Andre :     America  Comes  of  Age,  Harcoui-t,   1927. 

Bossard,   Jas.  H.  S. :  Man  and  His   World,   Harpers,   1932. 

Geography  102 — General  and  Regional  Geography 

{Freshman  Year) ^ Miss  Blood 

3  periods  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

The  content  is  selected  (1)  to  help  the  student  interpret  and  appre- 
ciate his  own  environment,  (2)  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  physical 
factors  which  influence  how  other  people  live,  and  which  form  a  basis 
for  all  geography  study,  (3)  to  develop  basic  geographic  principles 
through  a  detailed  study  of  specific  regions. 

Among  the  subjects  studied  are  the  changing  character  of  the  earth's 
surface  resulting  from  the  external  and  internal  forces  always  at  work, 
the  form  and  motions  of  the  earth  and  their  consequences,  the  weather 
and  world  climate  types.  The  last  leads  into  a  study  of  regional  geogra- 
phy. The  Sahara,  the  Sudan,  the  Amazon  or  Congo,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean are  included  as  typical  regions.  These  illustrate  definite  climate 
types,  and  show  clearly  some  of  the  simpler  geographic  relationships. 
Many  kinds  of  maps  are  used,  pictures  and  diagrams  are  interpreted,  field 
trips  are  taken,  and  classroom  experiments  are  conducted.  The  needs  of 
the  elementary  school  are  kept  in  mind:  (1)  through  the  selection  of  the 
subject-matter,  (2)  through  the  methods  of  presenting  this  material, 
(3)  by  the  observation  of  classes  in  the  Campus  Elementary  School  and 
the  Montebello  Demonstration  School. 

References  frequently  used : 

Tarr   and   Von   Engeln :     New   Physical   Geography,   Macmillan    Company. 

Salisbury,  Barrows  and  Tower :     Elements  of  Geography,  Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

Huntington  and  Gushing :     Principles  of  Human  Geography,  John  Wiley  and  Sons. 

Peattie :     College  Geography,  Ginn  and  Company. 

Milham  :     Meteorology,  Macmillan  Company. 

Baltimore  City  Course  of  Study  in  Geography. 

Primary  Social  Studies  Bulletin — Md.  State  Dept.  of  Education. 

Longwell,  Knopf,  Flint:  Texxtbook  of  Geology-PartI,  John  Wiley  &  Sons. 

Scott :  An  Introduction  to  Geology,  Vol.  I,  Macmillan  Company 

Geography  201 — Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography 

—  (Junior  Year)  __     __  (Mr.  Walther 

]  Miss  Blood 
3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  extends  the  course  in  general  and  regional  geography 
and  aims  to  stress  both  the  content  and  teaching  method  of  materials 
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for  the  primary  and  elementary  grades.  The  subject-matter  of  the 
course  will  include  the  study  of  the  United  States.  Considerable  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  method  of  climatic  and  physiographic  regions 
and  its  use  in  the  detailed  study  of  Maryland  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  as  typical  industrial  sections  and  the  Western  States  as  a  typical 
agricultural  and  ranching  section.  Since  this  course  precedes  the  teach- 
ing term  of  the  student  much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  problems 
and  techniques  of  teaching  this  subject-matter  in  the  grades.  Observa- 
tions and  investigations  are  made  in  the  Campus  Elementary  School  and 
the  Montebello  Demonstration  School,  throughout  the  course.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  the  method  of  use  of  such  materials  as  text- 
books, supplementary  readers,  desk  maps,,  wall  maps,  and  pictures.  When 
possible,  each  student  is  assigned  a  special  unit  for  intensive  study 
prior  to  teaching. 

Basic  References : 

Smith,  J.  R. :     North  America,  Harcourt. 

Miller  and  Parkins  :     North  America.  Wiley. 

Colby :     Source  Book  of  the  Economic  Geography  of  North  America,  University 
of  Chicago  Press. 

Jones   and  Whittesey :     An  Introduction   to   Economic   Geography,   University 
of  Chicago  Press. 

Finch  and  Baker :     Geography  of  the  World's  Agriculture,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Colby  and  Foster :     Economic  Geography,  Ginn. 

Geography  SOI — Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography 

{Senior  Year) Mr.  Walther 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Geography  201  and  involves  a  study 
of  the  problems  of  teaching  typical  regions  selected  from  the  geography 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa.  Considerable  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  mastery  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  geography  in 
their  regional  setting.  Some  attention  is  given  to  the  consideration  of 
the  social  attitudes  of  children  as  outcomes  of  geography  study.  The 
course  aims  to  make  the  student  especially  familiar  with  the  techniques 
of  problem-solving  teaching,  drill  methods,  excursions,  testing,  assign- 
ments, map  work,  and  the  use  of  illustrative  materials.  Lesson  planning 
is  considered  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  large  units  in  which 
the  types  of  problems  and  exercises  are  prepared. 

Basic  references : 

The  Maryland  School  Bulletin,  Vol.  IX,  No.  4,  State  Department  of  Education, 

Baltimore  City. 
The  Baltimore  City  Course  of   Study,   Board  of   Education,   Baltimore   City. 
Clark :     Unit  Studies  in  Geography,  World  Book  Company. 

Crawford  and  McDonald  :     Modern  Methods  in  Teaching  Geography,  Houghton. 
Stull :     The   Horace  Mann   Course   of  Study   in   Geography,   Teachers    College, 

New  York. 
Walther:     The  Education  of  Children  Through  Geography. 
Walther:    A  Unit  of  Study  on  Africa,  Towson  State  Normal  School  Publication. 
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Handwriting 

Handtvriting  100  {Freshman  Year) Miss  Birdsong 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

The  course  provides  experience  through  the  use  of  the  Zaner-Bloes- 
ser  Method  so  that  the  student  may  become  familiar  with  the  basic  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  practice  tests  and  the  technique  and  classroom 
procedure  involved  in  the  use  of  the  same. 

The  important  values  developed  in  this  course  of  study  are:  (1)  in- 
dividual and  group  instruction;  (2)  a  definite  technique  of  study;  (3)  a 
means  for  the  individual  pupil  to  progress  at  his  best  rate;  (4)  a  proced- 
ure which  provides  growth  in  the  development  of  social  habits  as  well 
as  skill  to  write,  and  (5)  use  of  tests  as  an  aid  in  instruction  and  as  a 
means  of  measuring  progress. 

The  material  and  method  make  it  possible  for  one  teacher  to  handle 
a  schoolroom  consisting  of  a  number  of  classes,  and  yet  give  each  child 
adequate  individual  instruction.  Opportunity  is  given  for  individual 
improvement  in  handwriting,  in  blackboard  practice,  in  observation  of 
classroom  work,  and  in  the  study  of  individual  writing  difficultes. 

Texts : 

1.  Zaner-Bloesser  Method. 

2'.  Correlated  Handwriting,  Complete  Teachers'  Manaul,  by  Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman. 

Bibliography: 

Baltimore  County  Course  of  Study 

Breuckner  and  Melby :  Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Teaching,   Houghton,    1931. 

Freeman,  F.  N. :  Course  of  Study  in  Handwriting,  Bloeser  Company. 

Freeman  F.  N. :  The  Handwriting  Movement,  Chicago  University,  1918. 

Freeman  F.  N. :   The  Teaching  of  Handwriting,   Houghton,   1914. 

Freman  and  Daughterty :  How  to  Teach  Handwriting,  Houghton,   1923. 

Parson   B.    S. :    Left-handedness,    Macmillan,    1924. 

West,    Paul   V. :    Changing   Practices    in   Handwriting    Instruction,    Public    School 

Publishing   Company,    1927. 
Zaner,  C.  P. :  Teachers  Manual,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1915. 

Health  101— Personal  Hygiene   (Freshman  Year) j^^'  Abercrombie 

(Miss  Keys 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

This  course  deals  with  the  subject  of  personal  hygiene.  Elements  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  are  outlined  and  from  these  the  laws  of  indi- 
vidual health  are  derived.  The  various  body  tissues  and  systems  are 
studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  structure,  function  and  care.  A  short 
course  in  First  Aid  is  included.  The  adaptation  of  this  material  for  use 
in  the  elementary  school  is  suggested,  although  the  course  is  primarily 
concerned  with  subject  matter. 

References  most  frequently  used: 

Williams  :   Personal  Hygiene  Applied,    Saunders. 

Wiliams :    Healthful   Living,    Macmillan. 

Meredith  :   Hygiene,    Blakiston. 

Smiley  and  Gould :  College  Text-book  of  Hygiene,  Macmillan. 

Publications   of  the  American  Child  Health  Association. 

Publications    of   the   American    Social   Hygiene   Association. 

Health  magazines   and  bulletins. 
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Health  102 — Nutrition  and  Clothing — {Freshman  or 

Junior  Year) MiSS  Keys 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

This  course  attempts  to  apply  the  teachings  of  Home  Economics  to 
the  health  and  practical  life  of  the  teacher.  Special  emphasis  is  given 
nutritional  problems;  economical  purchase  and  use  of  clothing;  home- 
making  as  applied  to  the  schoolroom  and  the  individual's  room;  relation- 
ships as  they  pertain  to  the  teacher's  environment;  and  the  budgeting 
of  a  teacher's  salary. 

In  addition,  stress  is  laid  upon  the  selection  and  the  use  of  materials, 
illustrations,  and  methods  for  teaching  simple,  everyday  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  problems  for  the  grades. 

Eef erences  most  used : 

Andrews  :     Economics  of  the  Household,  Macmillan. 

Baldt:      Clothing   for  Women,    Lippincott. 

Baltimore   City   Course   of   Study  in   Health. 

Butterick  :     Principles  of  Clothing  Selection,  MacmiUan. 

Cleveland  Board  of  Education   Tentative  Outline  for  Health   Education. 

Goldstein :     Art  in  Every-Day  Life,   Macmillan. 

Harap  :     The  Education   of  the   Consumer,   Macmillan. 

Joint  Committee,   "Health  Education." 

Parsons  :     Interior  Decoration,  Doubleday,   Page. 

Several  good  Elementary   Texts   for   Children. 

Health  Education  303 — Health  Education  in  the 

Elementary  School— {Senior  Year) )™^  Dowell 

(Miss  Keys 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  deals  with  the  problems  of  school  and  community  hygiene. 
Topics  of  the  course  include  refuse  and  sewage  disposal;  the  care  of 
food  and  water  supply;  the  control  of  infectious  disease  through  personal 
habits,  through  sanitation  and  through  artificial  immunity;  and  the 
relation  of  the  State  and  City  Departments  of  Health  and  of  community 
health  agencies  to  the  school.  About  one-third  of  the  time  is  given  to  the 
principles  which  govern  the  selection  of  materials  and  methods  for  health 
teaching  adapted  to  the  elementary  school  curriculum.  Observations  are 
made  and  demonstrations  are  given  in  the  Campus  Elementary  School  and 
the  Montebello  Demonstration  School. 

References  frequently  used: 

Broadhurst :     Home  and  Community  Hygiene,  Lippincott. 

Ayres,   Williams,  Wood :     Healthful   Schools,   Houghton,   MifHin. 

Broadhurst :     How  We  Resist  Disease,  Lippincott. 

Wood  and   Rowell :      Health   Through   Prevention    and    Control   of  Disease,    World 

Book   Company. 
Kerr :     The  Fundamentals  of  School  Health,  Macmillan. 
Kibbey,  C.  H. :  The  Principles  of  Sanitation,  F.  A.  Davis. 
Turner.   C.   E. :   Personal  and  Community  Health,   C.  V.  Mosby. 
Wood  and  Lerrigo  :     Health  Behavior,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 
N.   E.  A.   Joint  Committee  on  Health   Problems  :     Health   Education,   A   Program 

for  Public  Schools  and  Teacher-Training  Institutions. 
A  Tentative  Course  of  Study  in  Health  Education,  Cleveland  Board  of  Education. 
Wood  and  Strang :     A  Tentative  Course  of  Study  in  Health   Education,   Teachers 

College  Bureau. 
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Health  Education   Course  of   Study  for  Grades   1  to   G,   Department  of   Education, 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Course  of  Study,  Baltimore  County,  Maryland. 
Elementary  School  Texts. 


Physical  Education  51,  52,  53 — Individual  Gymnastics Miss  Daniels 

2  hours  per  week. 

Individual  Gymnastics  is  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  remediable  de- 
fects. Faults  of  feet  and  posture  and  spinal  curvatures  are  those  most 
frequently  encountered.  Each  student  receives  training  every  year 
though  the  number  of  lessons  depends  on  individual  needs.  The  theories  of 
posture  and  use  of  the  body  are  explained  so  that  teaching  problems  may 
be  understood  in  the  future  and  so  that  each  student  will  appreciate 
his  own  impovement. 

Physical  Education  101,  102,  201,  202,  301,  302. 

Women  Students)  {Freshman,  Junior,  and  Senior  fMilss  Daniels 

Men  Students)         Years) .{Miss  Roach 

2  periods  per  week  during  entire  Normal  School  course.  L 

Women  Students — Classwork  includes  hockey,  soccer,  basketball, 
baseball,  volley  ball,  simple  games,  dancing,  stunts,  and  badge  tests. 
Skills  and  plays,  and  the  methods  of  learning  them,  are  emphasized. 
Elective  classes  are  held  throughout  the  year.  The  elective  activities 
include  the  sports  listed  above  and  also  hiking,  swimming,  and  tennis. 
Interclass  and  intersection  tournaments  are  held. 

Men  Students — Physical  Education  is  offered  during  the  entire  year. 
The  class  work  includes  soccer,  touch  football,  speed  ball,  American 
ball,  basket  ball,  indoor  volley  ball,  badge  tests,  dodge  ball,  track  and 
field.  Fundamental  skills  are  stressed  at  all  times.  During  the  winter, 
stunts,  pyramids,  gymnastics,  and  various  types  of  rhythmical  activities 
are  practiced.  Inter-school  games  include  varsity  soccer,  basket  ball, 
baseball,  and  tennis.     Lacrosse  may  be  added  in  the  near  future. 


Physical  Education  311 — Physical  Education  in  the 

Elementary  School— {Senior  Year) jMiss    Daniels 

I  Mr.    Minnegan 
2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  physical  education  activities  in  the 
elementary  school,  and  the  learnings  which  may  be  furthered  by  these 
activities.  The  various  techniques  of  the  activities  are  studied,  the 
methods  for  teaching  these  same  techniques,  and  the  organization  of 
games,  teams,  tournaments,  field  days  and  play  days.  Students  have 
practice  in  the  activities,  opportunity  to  practice  the  teaching  of  these 
activities  within  the  classroom,  and  opportunity  to  observe  in  the  demon- 
stration schools. 
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History 

History  101 — The  World  today  in  History — (Freshman  Year) 

„  ,  1  4?     n        1  Miss  Van  Bibber 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  concerns  itself  with  interpreting  the  world  interrelations 
of  today,  especially  the  economic  and  political  social  ties  which  have 
brought  about  the  existing  world  community.  The  course  traces  the 
human  heritage,  emphasizing  threads  of  continuity  that  connect  past  and 
present.  Current  literature  is  employed  as  a  means  of  clarifying  and  il- 
lustrating the  theme. 

References: 

Hodges,  Charles :  The  Background  of  International  Relations,  Wiley,  1931. 
Thorndike,  Lynn:  A  Short  History  of  Civilization,  New  York,  Crofts,  1926. 
Wells,  H.  D. :  Outline  of  History,  New  York,  Macmillan,  1923. 
Rugg,    Harold :    Changing    Civilizations    in   the   Modern   World,    New   York,    Ginn 

and  Company,  1930. 
Moon,   P.   T. :   Imperialism   and   World   Politics,   New  York,   Macmillan,    1926. 
Redfield,  W.  C. :  Dependent  America,  New  York,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  1926. 
Beard,   Charles :   The  Charter  for  the  Social   Sciences,   Scribner's. 
Adams,  James  Truslow:  The  Epic  of  America,  Boston  Little,  1931. 

History  102 — European  Background — {Freshman  or^-jyj-jgg  y^j^  Bibber 
Junior    Year) Jl^jss  ^^^^^ 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

This  course  traces  the  beginnings  of  the  civilization  of  Western 
Europe  from  prehistoric  times,  through  the  manifestations  of  culture 
along  the  Nile  and  Tigris-Euphrates,  the  development  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Syrian  coast  and  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  peninsulas  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, up  to  the  collapse  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  beginnings  of 
medieval  times,  showing  the  changes  that  led  to  the  expansion  of  Euro- 
pean culture  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  treatment  is  that  of  large 
units  with  the  emphasis  on  the  social  and  economic  phases  of  life.  The 
class  work  includes  oral  and  written  reports  entailing  much  individual 
exercise  in  gathering,  evaluating,  and  organizing  historical  material.  A 
consistent  attempt  is  made  to  form  correct  study  and  notebook  habits,  to 
teach  facility  in  the  use  of  books,  to  develop  a  scholarly  attitude  toward 
the  subject  and  to  organize  material  into  units.  To  adapt  the  work  to 
children  of  the  elementary  school  levels,  observation  in  the  Campus 
Elementary  School  and  in  the  classes  at  the  Montebello  Demonstration 
School  is  an  integral  part  of  this  course. 

References  frequently  used. 

Sellery  and  Krey:   Medieval   Foundations   of   European   Civilization,    Harper. 

Brown :  Medieval  Europe,   Harcourt,   Brace  and   Company. 

Breasted :  Ancient  Times,  Ginn. 

Webster :  Early  European  History,  Heath. 

Thorndike :   A   Short  History  of   Civilization,   Crofts. 

McKinley,  Howland  and  Dann  :  World  History,  Vol.  I,  American  Book  Company. 

Robinson   and    Breasted:    Outlines   of   European   History,    Ginn. 

Thorndike :  History  of  Medieval  Europe,  Houghton,  Mifflin. 

Cheyney:   Social   and   Industrial   History   of    England,   Macmillan. 
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Source  Material: 

Munro  and  Sellery :  Medieval  Civilization,  Century  Book  Company. 
Ogg:  Source  Book  of  Medieval  History,  American  Book  Company. 

References  for  History  and  Social  Studies  Method : 

Kendall  and   Stryker:   Teaching  of  History  in  the  Elementary  School,  Houghton, 

Mifflin. 
Hill:  Teaching  of  Civics,  Houghton,  Miffllin. 
Dynes :   Socializing  the  Child,  Burdett. 

Dunn  and  Harris :  Citizenship  in  School  and  Out,  Heath. 
Historical  Outlook,  Teachers  College  Record  School  and  Society. 
Tyron :   Teaching   of   History,    Ginn. 
Johnson:   Teaching  of  History,  Macmillan. 
Klapper:  Teaching  of  History,  Appleton. 
Clarke:    Foundations    of   History    Teaching. 

Firth :  Teaching  of  History  in  Elementary  Schools,  Kegan  Paul. 
Waddle:   Major  Units   in   the   Social   Studies,    (?). 
Fancier  and  Crawford :  Teaching  the  Social  Studies,  Crawford. 
Keeler  and  Sweet :  Indian  Life,  Dutch  Settlement,    (  ? ) . 
Tentative  Goals  in  History,  A   State  Department  Bulletin. 
The    Teaching    of    Citizenship    in    the    Elementary    School,    A    State    Department 

Bulletin. 
Baltimore  County  Course  of  Study. 
Baltimore  City  Course  of  Study. 

History  201— Colonial  Life— {Freshman  or  ^^^^  ^^^  Bibber 

Junior   Year) L^^^^  ^^^^^ 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  presupposes  the  European  Background  described  in  His- 
tory 102.  It  traces  the  transfer  of  European  civilization  to  the  North 
American  continent  under  the  aegis  of  the  rival  western  European 
powers,  Spain,  France,  England,  and  Holland.  It  follows  the  develop- 
ment of  that  civilization  in  the  American  environment,  attempting  to  ex- 
plain the  economic,  political,  and  social  institutions  and  customs  which 
had  become  characteristic  of  the  various  colonial  regions  by  the  time  of 
the  American  Revolution.  In  much  of  the  work  Maryland  forms  the 
central  interest.  The  treatment  and  emphasis  are  the  same  as  in  the 
course  described  above.  Observation  in  the  Campus  Elementary  School 
and  the  Montebello  Demonstration  School  is  an  integral  part  of  this 
course. 

References : 

Andrews :   Colonial   Folkways,   Yale  University  Press. 

Andrews  :  Fathers  of  New  England,  Yale  University  Press. 

Greene :  Foundations  of  American  Nationality,  American  Book  Company. 

Chitwood :   Colonial  America,   Harper. 

Bolton    and   Marshall :    The    Colonization   of   North   America,    Macmillan. 

Jernegan :   The  American    Colonies. 

Andrews :    History  of  Maryland,   Doubleday   Doran. 

Winsor :     Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  North  America,  Houghton,   Mifflin. 

Eggleston :    The    Beginners    of   a    Nation,    Appleton. 

Smith  :  Works  of  Captain  John  Smith. 

Bradford :  History  of  Plymouth   Plantation. 

Jameson :    Original   Narratives   of   Early  American   History. 

Becker :   Beginnings   of  the  American   People,    Houghton,   Mifflin. 

Fiske:  Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors,  Houghton,  Mifflin. 

Fiske:    The   Dutch   and   Quaker   Colonies,    Houghton,    Mifflin. 

MacDonald :  Documentary  Source  Book  of  American  History,  Macmillan. 
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History  202  and  301 — United  States  History  in  the 

Elementary  Schools  (Junior  or  Senior  Year)  J^^^^  ^^^  Bibber 

/  Miss  Bader 
3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.  '- 

These  courses  presuppose  History  101,  102,  and  201,  and  deal  with 
the  subject-matter  of  history  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  courses  of  study.  The  period  covered  is  that  of  the  de- 
velopment of  America,  the  beginning  of  our  national  life,  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  changes  of  the  past  century  and  a  quarter,  bringing 
out  international  relationship  and  the  vital  issues  of  the  day.  Much 
reference  reading  is  required,  but  with  the  purpose  primarily  of  giving 
training  in  the  selection  and  effective  arrangement  of  historical  material 
for  intermediate  grade  children.  To  this  end  observation  of  elementary 
school  history  classes  is  much  emphasized. 

The  entire  history  curriculum  in  the  elementary  school  is  reviewed, 
and  studied.  The  object  of  this  course  is  two  fold:  To  enlarge  the  know- 
ledge and  understanding  of  the  field  of  history,  and  to  gain  insight  into 
the  technique  and  modern  tendencies  in  social  studies  teaching.  Much 
time  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  teaching  units  and  especially  in 
use  in  the  several  centers. 

Some  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  Community  Civics,  stressing  the 
development  of  civic  traits  and  habits  in  children,  an  understanding  of 
the  community  and  some  acquaintance  with  political  organizations. 

In  the  case  of  students  from  Baltimore  City,  the  Baltimore  City 
Course  of  Study  is  followed,  and  for  County  students,  the  Baltimore 
County  Course,  and  all  other  Maryland  County  Courses. 

References  most  frequently  used: 

The  American  Nation  Series,  Harper. 

Chronicles  of  America  Series,  Yale  University  Press. 

Winsor :     Critical  and  Narrative  History  of  America,   Houghton,   Mifflin. 

Channing,   Edward :     United   States,   6  volumes,   Macmillan. 

Farrand,  Max :     The  Development  of  the  United  States,  Houghton,  Mifflin. 

Morison.  S.  E.  and  Commager,  H.  S. :  Grovyth  of  the  American  Republic,  Oxford. 

Press,    New    York. 
Hoekett,  H.  C. :     Political  and  Social  History  of  the  United  States,  Macmillan. 
Schlesinger,  A.  M. :  Political  and  Social  History  of  the  United  States,  Macmillan. 
Carman,  Harry  J.  and  McKee,  S. :     A  History  of  the  United  States,  Heath. 
Latane,  J.  H. :     History  of  American  Foreign   Policy,   Doubleday. 
Dunbar,   S. :     History  of  Travel  in  America,   Bobbs,  Merrill,   1915. 
Turner,  F.  J. :  The  Frontier  in  American  History,  H.  Holt,   1920. 
Bishop,  J.  L. :     A  History  of   American   Manufactures,   Philadelphia,   1864. 
Hulbert,   A.:     The  Forty-Niners,   Little,   Brown   &   Company,   1931. 
Bowers,  G. :  The  Magic  Era,  Houghton. 

Adams,   J.   T.  :   The  Adams    Family,   Little,   Brown   &   Company. 
Johnson,   Gerald :   Andrew  Jackson,   Minten,   Balch,    1927. 

Mathematics 

Mathematics  101 — Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary 

School — (Freshman  Year) Miss  SCARBOROUGH 

3  hours  a  week  for  18  weeks. 

This  course  deals  with  the  professionalized  subject-matter  of  the 
fundamental  processes  of  whole  numbers,  fractions,  and  decimals.     Spe- 
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cial  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  graduation  of  steps — the  difficult  points  in 
the  learning  of  each  process,  approved  methods  of  teaching,  approved 
testing  methods,  common  errors,  and  remedial  w^ork. 

Demonstration  lessons,  preceded  and  followed  by  constructive  dis- 
cussions; interpretation  of  outstanding  courses  of  study  and  examination 
of  approved  text-books  round  out  the  practical  side  of  the  course. 

Practice  exercises  and  tests  to  improve  skills  in  computation  and 
problem  solving  are  given  and  studied  as  a  basis  for  diagnosis  of  individ- 
ual difficulties  and  plans  for  remedial  work.  The  psychology  of  the 
processes  is  necessarily  stressed. 

References  emphasized: 

Maryland  School  Bulletin,  Vol.  VII,  No.  3,  Arithmetic  Goals,  State  Department 
of  Education. 

Morton :     The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  the  Primary  Grades,  Silver,  Burdett. 

Morton :  The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  the  Intermediate  Grades,  Silver, 
Burdett. 

Roantree  and  Taylor :     An  Arithmetic  for  Teachers,  Macmillan. 

Stone :     How  to  Teach  Primary  Number,  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn. 

Thorndike :     The  New  Methods   in  Arithmetic,   Rand  McNally. 

Thorndike :     The  Psychology  of  Arithmetic,  Macmillan. 

BusweU  and  Judd :  A  Summary  of  Educational  Investigations  Relating  to  Arith- 
metic, The  University  of  Chicago. 

Judd :     Psychological  Analysis  of  the  Fundamentals  of  Arithmetic. 

Osborn  :     Corrective  Arithmetic,  Houghton,  Mifflin. 

Recent  text-books. 

Courses  of  Study. 

Educational  Journals. 

MatheTnatics  201 — The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic 

{Junior  or  Senior  Year) Miss  Scarborough 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  presupposes  Mathematics  101.  It  deals  especially  with 
the  preparation  of  special  types  of  teaching  material.  Attention  is  given 
to  the  presentation  of  the  social-economic  phases  of  percentage,  banking, 
thrift,  buying  on  the  installment  plan,  investments,  insurance,  and  taxes. 

References:     See  Mathematics  101. 

fMiss  Weyforth 
Music  100 — Chorus — {Freshman  Year) J  Miss  Prickett 

1  period  per  week  for  18  weeks.  [Miss  MacDonald 

The  aims  of  this  course  are  as  follows: 

1.  To   arouse   or  preserve   pleasure   and  interest  in   song   as   a 

means  of  expression. 

2.  To   improve  the   singing  voice,   setting  higher  standards   in 

regard  to  tone  placing,  tone  quality,  phrasing,  enunciation, 
attack,  release,  interpretation. 

3.  To  build  a  repertory  of  songs  suitable  for  group  singing, 

4.  To  further  the  student's  acquaintance  with  musical  notation 

by  incidental  observation  of  it  in  the  songs  studied. 
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The  material  of  the  course  will  be  songs  suitable  for  group  singing, 
chosen  from  many  sources.  Songs  studied  in  the  individual  classes  will 
be  sung  by  the  entire  school  during  assembly  periods.  Many  of  the  songs 
studied  will  be  suitable  for  use  in  intermediate  grades. 

Voices  of  individuals  will  be  tested  and  remedial  measures  will  be 
suggested.     No  outside  preparation,  however,  is  required. 

Music 

Music  101 — The  World  Today  in  Music — {Freshman  Year) 

3  hours  per  week  for  6  weeks.  Miss  Weyporth 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  awaken  or  preserve  an  interest  in  and 
love  of  good  music  that  may  be  heard  today  over  the  radio,  at  concerts, 
in  church,  at  social  gatherings.  To  this  end,  types  of  the  world's  music 
are  studied,  including  the  following:  Folk  songs  of  the  nations;  art 
songs;  religious  music;  oratorio;  opera;  small  instrumental  composi- 
tions; the  symphony;  the  symphonic  poem;  the  modern  suite.  Works 
illustrating  different  styles  of  music,  the  polyphonic  and  homophonic; 
and  different  schools,  the  classic,  romantic,  modern,  and  ultra-modern — 
are  compared  and  contrasted.  Musical  elements — rhythm,  melody,  and 
harmony,  and  the  ideas  of  nationality,  design,  and  expressiveness  are  ob- 
served in  the  music  studied. 

Class  work  is  conducted  by  means  of  lecture,  discussion,  and  musical 
illustration.  Students  are  led  to  listen  to  and  make  reports  on  music 
heard  over  the  radio,  at  concerts,  or  on  the  phonograph.  Reading  is 
required  in  works  of  appreciation  and  the  history  of  musicians. 

Types  of  references  used: 

Bauer  and   Peyser:     How  Music   Grew,   Putnam. 

Blancke  and  Speck  :     A  Gateway  to  Music,  Heath. 

Densmore :     The  American  Indians  and  Their  Music,  Woman's  Press,  N.  Y. 

Erb  :     Miosic  Appreciation  for  the  Student,  G.  Schirmer. 

Faulkner :     What  We  Hear  in  Music,  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company. 

Gehrkens :      The   Fundamentals    of   Music,    Ditson. 

Grove's   Dictionary   of   Music  and  Musicians,    Presser. 

Hamilton :     Epochs   in  Musical   Progress,   Ditson. 

Howard :     Our  American  Miosic,  Crowell. 

Kinscella :     Music  and  Romance,   Victor  Talking   Machine   Company. 

Krehbiel :     How  to  Listen  to  Music,   Scribner's. 

Mason :     From  Song  to  Symphony,  Ditson. 

Mason  :     The  Orchestral  Instruments  and  What  They  Do,  Novello. 

McGehee  :     People  and  Music,  AUyn  and  Bacon. 

Music  Education  Series  :     Music  Appreciation  in  the  Schoolroom,  Ginn  and  Co. 

Pratt :     New  Encyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians,   Carl  Fischer. 

Scarborough :     On  the  Trail  of  Negro  Folk   Songs,   Harvard  University  Press. 

Scholes :    The  Listener's  History  of  Music,   Vol.   Ill,   Oxford  University  Press. 

Spaeth  :     The  Common  Sense  of  Music,  Liveright. 

Welch :      The  Appreciation   Guide  to   Music,    Oxford   University   Press. 

Music  102 — Music  of  Grades  I-III — Freshman  or       fMiss  Weyforth 

Junior    Years ^  Miss  Prickett 

2  periods  per  week  for  18  weeks,  or  [Miss  MacDonald 

4  periods  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  students,  through  observa- 
tion and  reading,  with  children's  needs  and  capabilities  in  music  educa- 
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tion,  and  to  begin  training  to  meet  these  needs  through  the  handling 
of  materials  used  in  the  elementary  school. 

In  this  first  course,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  material  and  methods 
of  the  early  grades.  To  the  end  of  comprehending  these,  the  student's 
attention  is  directed  to  correct  singing  on  the  part  of  children  and 
teacher;  to  rote  songs  and  the  methods  of  presenting  them;  to  rhythmic 
expression;  to  music  elements,  including  the  staff,  key  signatures, 
relative  pitch  names,  simple  rhythmic  and  tonal  figures,  the  keyboard, 
to  the  playing  of  very  simple  melodies  at  the  piano.  This  course  is 
closely  integrated  with  observation  and  demonstration  in  the  Campus 
Elementary  School  and  the  Montebello  Demonstration  School. 

Basic  texts : 

Mussell  and  Glenn  :     Psychology  of  School  Music  Teaching,  Silver,  Burdett  and  Co. 

Thorn :     Music  for  Young  Children,   Scribner's. 

Hollis  Dann  Music  Series,   Books  I,  II,  III,  American  Book  Company. 

Progressive  Music  Series,   Book  I,   Silver,   Burdett. 

Music  Hour,   Book  I,    Silver,   Burdett  and  Company. 

Foresman :      First   Book   of   Songs,   American   Book    Company. 

Twice  55  Plus  Community  Songs,  C.  C.  Birchard. 

References : 

Appropriate  use  of   "General   References"  and   "Mimeographed  Material"   under 
Music  301. 

Music  201 — Music  of  Grades  IV-VI — (Junior  or  j'MlSS  Weyforth 

Senior  Years) <{  Miss  Prickett 

3  periods  per  week  for  9  weeks.  l^'^^  MacDonald 

In  this  course  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  material  and  methods 
of  the  intermediate  grades.  Attention  is  directed  to  standards  of  singing 
in  the  intermediate  grades;  to  the  acquisition  of  intermediate  grade  song 
repertory;  to  the  sight  singing  of  intermediate  grade  material,  and  to  the 
playing  of  this  material  at  the  piano  (melody  only).  Study  of  music 
theory  is  continued  to  include  ear  and  eye  recognition  of  more  definite 
rhythmic  and  tonal  figures,  the  minor  mode,  chromatics,  and  elementary 
harmony.  Attention  is  given  to  rhythmic  training,  and  to  the  teaching 
of  music  literature  through  the  phonograph.  Students  are  directed  in 
the  planning  of  individual  lessons  and  larger  units  of  work.  The  course 
is  closely  linked  with  observation  of  lessons  taught  in  the  practice 
centers  of  the  Campus  School  and  at  the  Montebello  Demonstration 
School. 

Basic  texts: 

Progressive  Music   Series,    Book   II,    Silver,    Burdett  and   Company. 
Hollis  Dann  Music  Series,   Books   IV,   V,   VI,   American  Book   Company. 
Foresman   Series,   American   Book   Company. 
Tvsrice   55    Plus    Community    Songs,    C.    C.    Birchard. 

References : 

Appropriate   use   of    "General   References"   and    "Mimeographed    Material"    under 
Music  301. 
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Music  301 — The  Teaching  of  Music  in  the  Elemen-      fMlss  Weyforth 

tary  School — (Senior  Year) -|  Miss    Prickett 

3  periods  per  week  for  9  weeks.  [Miss  MacDonald 

This  course  is  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  first  six  grades,  supple- 
menting and  enriching  the  work  of  Music  102  and  201.  All  phases  of 
musical  training  in  the  elementary  grades — singing,  theoretical  work, 
rhythm  work,  appreciation,  creative  work —  in  all  their  aspects  are  re- 
viewed and  expanded.  A  much  higher  standard  of  personal  performance 
in  singing  and  playing,  and  a  more  mature  grasp  of  methods  in  the  light 
of  past  student  teaching  are  demanded.  In  addition,  there  is  an  attempt 
to  survey  the  purposes  and  standards  of  public  school  music  in  general, 
and  to  relate  these  to  the  whole  program  of  education.  This  course  is 
closely  linked  with  observation  of  lessons  taught  in  the  practice  centers 
of  the  Campus  School  and  at  the  Montebello  Demonstration  School. 

References : 

Progressive  Music  Series,  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company. 

Hollis  Dann  Music  Series,  American  Book  Company. 

Foresman  Series,  American  Book  Company. 

Music  Education  Series,   Ginn  and  Co. 

The  Music  Hour,  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company. 

Neidlinger :     Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers,  Schirmer. 

Riley  and  Gaynor :     Songs  of  the  Child  World,  John  Church  Company. 

Bentley :     Play  Songs,  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company. 

Coleman  and  Thorn  :     Singing  Time,  John  Day. 

Davison,  Surette,  and  Zanzig :     Books  of  Songs,  Concord  Series,  E.  C.  Schirmer 

and  others. 
And  others. 

General  References: 

Mursell    and    Glenn :    Psychology    of    School    Music    Teaching,    Silver,    Burdett    and 

Company. 
Mursell :  Principles  of  Music  Education,  Macmillan. 
Dykema :  Music  for  Public  School  Administrators,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 

College,    Columbia    University. 
Thorn  :  Music  for  Young  Children,  Scribner's. 
Coleman :  Creative  Music  in  the  Home,  Lewis  E.  Meyers. 
Cundiff  and  Dykema  :   School  Music  Handbook,   Birchard. 
Mohler :    Teaching  Music  from  an  Appreciative  Basis,  Birchard. 
Music   Course    of    Study,    Baltimore    City. 

Tentative  Goals  in  Elementary  School  Music,  State  Music  Bulletin. 
Yearbooks  of  the  Music  Supervisors'  National  Conference. 

Note — The  course  for  city  students  in  all  three  years  is  based  on  the  outlines  in 
the  Baltimore  Course  of  Study.  The  course  for  county  students  is  based  on  the  course  of 
study  presented  by  the  Educational  Council  of  the  Music  Supervisors'  National  Conference, 
with  emphasis   on  the  goals  set  forth  in  the  Maryland  State  Music  Bulletin. 

Psychology  121 — Child  Psychology — {Freshman  Year) Miss  Birdsong 

2  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  psychology  of  childhood.  It  is  a 
survey  course  in  child  study.  By  studying  the  reactions  of  individuals 
from  birth  to  maturity  it  aims  to  give  insight  into  the  principles  of 
mental  growth. 
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Psychology  122 — Child  Psychology — {Freshman  Year) Miss  Birdsong 

2  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  follows  Psychology  121.  It  aims  to  discuss  the  normal 
tendencies  of  children  of  school  age,  to  understand  the  specific  task  of 
teaching  and  guiding  the  mental  life  of  growing  children.  "Freshman 
participation  in  the  teaching  centers"  is  the  laboratory  for  this  course. 

Psychology  221 — Psychology  of  Child  Behavior 

{Senior  Year) Miss  BiRDSONG 

2  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  undertakes  an  analysis  of  prevailing  attitudes  toward 
behavior  problems  of  children.  It  attempts  to  identify  the  normal  child 
and  the  problem  child;  to  distinguish  between  desirable  and  undesirable 
behavior  and  to  formulate  practical  suggestions  for  training  children. 
The  two  Student  Teaching  terms  serve  as  the  laboratory  for  this  course. 

Among  the  references  used  are: 

Burnham :   The  Wholesome   Personality,   Appleton. 

Caldwell :  Biological  Foundations  of  Education,  Ginn  and  Company. 

Curtis :    Child    PsycTiology,    Longmans,    Green    Company. 

Gates :    Elementary    Psychology,    Macmillan. 

Koffka :  The  Growth  of  the  Mind,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company. 

Morgan  :  Psychology  of  Childhood,   R.  R.   Smith,   Inc. 

Peckstein  and  Jenkins :  The  Psychology  of  the  Kindergarten  Primary  Child. 

Robinson :   Practical   Psychology,   Macmillan. 

Saxby :     The  Education  of  Behavior,  Putnam. 

Stem :  Phychology  of  Early  Childhood. 

Symonds :     The  Nature  of  Conduct,  Macmillan. 

Thom :  Normal  Youth  and  Its  Every  Day  Problems,  Appleton. 

Wickman  :  Children's  Behavior  and  Teachers'  Attitudes,  The  Commonwealth  Fund. 

Wodworth  :  Psychology,  Henry  Holt. 

Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Study  of  Mental  Hygiene,  Understanding  the  Child. 

Yearbook,  Department  of  Superintendence,   1932. 

Mental    Hygiene    Magazine. 

Waddle :  An  Introduction  to  Child  Psychology,  Macmillan. 

Science 

Science  101 — Biological  Principles — {Freshman  Fear)  __MlSS  Medwedeff 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

A  careful  study  of  the  structure  and  behavior  of  the  cell  as  the 
physiological  unit  of  life  is  first  made  as  a  basis  for  further  study.  An 
understanding  of  mitosis  and  maturation  prepares  the  students  for  an 
historical  survey  of  the  growth  of  knowledge  concerning  reproduction 
in  plants  and  animals,  the  nature  of  embryological  development  and 
heredity. 

Mendel's  work  on  heredity  in  peas,  the  modern  discoveries  of  the 
nature  of  the  cell  and  the  applications  of  Mendelian  principles  in  the 
improvement  of  crop  and  garden  plants  and  domesticated  animals  are 
next  considered.  The  present  status  of  the  knowledge  of  human  heredity 
and  the  relative  importance  of  heredity  and  environment  (including  edu- 
cation) in  the  development  of  traits  are  then  discussed. 
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Some  consideration  is  given  to  recent  discoveries  in  the  relation  of 
internal  secretions  to  the  development  of  physical  and  mental  traits. 
The  significance  of  heredity  and  environment  in  gland  functioning  is 
discussed.  This  part  of  the  course  closes  with  an  evaluation  of  the  limita- 
tions and  possibilities  of  the  most  recent  programs  outlined  by  Eugeni- 
cists. 

In  the  study  of  biological  evolution  which  follows,  the  significance 
of  the  transmission  of  both  modified  and  unmodified  heredity  factors 
is  emphasized.  An  evaluation  is  made  of  Lamarck's,  Darwin's  and 
deVries'  explanations  of  evolution.  The  proofs  of  progressive  evolution 
are  examined. 

Lectures,  discussions  of  assigned  readings,  lantern  slides,  charts, 
and  microscope  demonstrations  are  used  as  the  method  of  instruction. 

References : 

Morgan,  T.  H. :     Experimental  Embryology,   Columbia  University  Press,   1927. 

Kellicott,  Wm. :     Textbook  of  General  Embryology,   1913. 

Sharp,  L.  W. :     An  Introduction  to  Cytology,  McGraw,   Hill,   1926. 

Sarton,  G. :     An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Science,  Williams  &  Wilkins,  1927. 

Dampier-Witham :    A  History  of  Science,  Cambridge  (England)  Univ.  Press,  1929. 

Newman,  H.  H. :     The  Nature  of  the  World  and  Man,  Chicago  Univ.  Press,  1926. 

ShuU,  A.  F. :     Heredity,  McGraw,  Hill,  1931. 

Conklin,   E.  G. :     Heredity  and  Environment,   Princeton   Press,  1926. 

Newman,  H.  H. :     Evolution,   Genetics  and  Eugenics,   Chicago  Univ.   Press,   1931. 

Castle,  W.  E. :     Genetics  and  Eugenics,  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1930. 

Stockard,  C.  R. :     The  Physical  Basis  of  Personality,  Norton,  1930. 

Guyer,  M.  F. :     Being  Well-Born,  Bobbs-Merrill,  1927. 

Gager,   C. :     Heredity  and  Evolution  in  Plants,  Blakiston,   1920. 

Gates,  R.  R. :     Heredity  in  Man,  Constable  and  Company,   1929. 

Gruenberg,   B. :     Story  of  Evolution,   Van  Nostrand,   1929. 

Altenberg,  E. :    How  We  Inherit,  Holt  and  Company,  1928. 

Holmes,   S. :     General  Biology,  Harcourt,   Brace,   1926. 

Barrows,   H.   R. :     College  Biology,   Richard  R.   Smith,   1930. 

Jordan  and   Kellogg :     Evolution   and  Animal  Life,   D.   Appleton,    1907. 

Parker,   G.  H. :     What  Evolution  Is,  Harvard  Univ.  Press,   1926. 

Newman,   H.  H. :     The  Gist  of  Evolution,   Macmillan,    1926. 

Eikenberry  and  Waldron :     Educational  Biology,  Ginn  and  Company,  1930. 

Science  102 — Elementary  School  Science — (Freshman  , 

7     .      XT      \  (Miss  Medwedeff 

or  Junior  Year) '    ,        ^ 

I  Miss  Dowell 

2  hours  recitation  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

2  hours  laboratory  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

A  survey  of  the  science  background  of  the  students  precedes  "repair 
work"  on  this  background.  As  elementary  school  science  in  the  first 
six  grades  is  largely  biological,  a  study  of  the  adaptations  made  by  plants 
and  animals  for  their  life  processes  is  made.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  flowering  plants  and  on  the  simple  non-green  plants,  especially  bac- 
teria. The  preparation  of  sterile  media  and  culture  dishes,  and  the 
culturing  of  common  non-pathogenic  organisms,  are  carried  through  as 
a  basis  for  the  courses  in  health  education. 

The  significant  and  common  animals,  both  invertebrate  and  ver- 
tebrate, are  studied.  Living  specimens  are  cared  for  in  the  laboratory 
and  some  dissection  of  preserved  specimens  is  made  to  give  meaning  to 
the  adaptations  exemplified. 
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Field  trips  to  give  acquaintance  with  trees,  shrubs,  wild  flowers, 
and  birds,  some  practice  in  gardening  and  demonstration  lessons  in  the 
elementary  school  observed  and  discussed  are  designed  to  help  to  prepare 
the  students  to  teach  the  subject  in  the  elementary  school. 

Simple  expeiments  in  magnetism  and  electricity  are  made  to  sup- 
plement the  physical  science  given  in  the  various  geography  courses. 

The  course  is  closely  linked  up  with  observation  and  demonstration 
in  both  the  Campus  Elementary  School  and  the  Montebello  Demonstra- 
tion School. 

References : 

Smallwood,  Revelley  and  Baily:    Biology,  Allyn,   Bacon  and  Company. 

Atkinson,  G. :     First  Lessons  in  Plant  Life,  Ginn  and  Company. 

Comstock,   A. :     Handbook  of  Nature   Study,   Comstock. 

Gager,  C.  :     Fundamentals  of  Botany,  Blakiston  Sons. 

Holtz,    F. :      Nature   Study,    Seribner's. 

Moon,  I.  J. :     Biology  for  Beginners,   Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

Nichols,  L. :     Science  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Lippincott. 

Transeau,  E.  N.  :     Science  of  Plant  Life,  World  Book  Company. 

Washburne,   C. :     Common   Science,  World  Book   Company. 

Courses  of  Study  in  Elementary  School  Science. 

Manuals   for  the  identification   of  plants   and   animals. 

Children's  texts  and  supplementary  readers. 
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Graduates — June,  1933 


GRADUATES,  JUNE,  1933 

THREE  YEAR  GROUP 


Martha    Elizabeth    Alford Baltimore  City 

Martha   Amelia    Bennett Baltimore  City 

Dorothy    Elizabeth    Berndt Baltimore  City 

Eleanor    Florence   Black Baltimore  Co. 

Fannie  Lee  Chadakowsky Prince  George's  Co. 

Ruth   Conway   Caples Baltimore  Co. 

Fannie  Lee  Chadakowsky Baltimore  City 

Mary  Ann  Douglas Baltimore  City 

Alnetia  Knight  Ewing Baltimore  Co. 

Edward  Abraham  Gersuk Baltimore  City 

Ida   Mary  Hausmann Baltimore  City 

Catherine  Virginia  Hildebrand Baltimore  City 

Marguerite    Kimball Baltimore  City 

Louella  Elizabeth  Klug Baltimore  City 

Gladys  Bambach  Krause Baltimore  City 

Benjamin  Kremen Baltimore  City 


Marguerite    Louise   Kurrle Baltimore  City 

EfBe  Adeline  Magaha Frederick    Co. 

Ruth   Marjorie  Michel Baltimore  City 

Gladys  Marguerite   Quatman Baltimore  Co. 

Louis    Rachanow Baltimore  City 

Michael    Saltzman Baltimore  City 

Mary   Frances   Sheppard Baltimore   Co. 

Genevieve  Forrer  Shules Baltimore  City 

Marianne  Rose  Simpson Baltimore  City 

Martha  Elizabeth  Smith Caroline  Co. 

Wilma   Aline.  Smith Baltimore  City 

Margaret  Spehnkouch Baltimore  City 

Elizabeth  Greenleaf  Sucro Baltimore    Co. 

Charlotte    Marie    Wagner Baltimore  City 

Mary  Agnes  Wright Baltimore  City 


TWO  YEAR  GROUP 

As  of  the  Class  of  1932 


Thelma  Evelyn  Bair Washington   Co. 

Hazel   Matilda   Barnes Anne  Arundel  Co. 

Elizabeth  Haslup   Birnie Baltimore  City 

Evelyn    Muriel    Blume Baltimore  Co. 

Edna  Alice  Collier Washington   Co. 

Florence  Frieda  Fine Baltimore    Co. 

Joseph  Paul  Haggerty Baltimore   Co. 

Doris   Marie  Henkelman Baltimore  City 

Grace  Rebecca  Hopkins Talbot  Co. 


Margaret    Reed    James Baltimore  City 

Mary  Catherine  Keck Carroll  Co. 

Alice   Lee  March l Baltimore    Co. 

Mabel    Frazier    Morris Queen   Anne's   Co. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Nichols Frederick  Co. 

Christina    Louisa    Peach Baltimore    Co. 

Harviene  Myers  Soine Baltimore    Co. 

Margie  Stella  Tribby Washington   Co. 

Emma  Elizabeth  Ziegler Baltimore    Co. 


CLASS  OFFICERS  OF  1933 

President Edward   Gersuk        Secretary Frances     Sheppard 

Vice-President Marguerite  Kimball       Treasurer Elizabeth    Sucro 


MEMBERS  OF  CLASS  OF  1933  ELECTED  TO  THE  HONOR  SOCIETY 

Martha     Bennett  Alnetia     Ewing  Eunice     Burdette  Marguerite     Kurrle 

Graduates,  1933:  49 

Previous  Number  of  Alumni  (1866-1933) :    6,121 

Total  Alumni,.  June  12,  1933:     6,170 


I 


\ 


May  Day 


League  of  Youxg  Voters 


The  Mummer's  League 
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COMMENCEMENT  PROGRAM  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1933 

Hungarian  Dance  No.  5 Brahms 

Wtaltz  from  the  ballet  "Dornroschen" Tschaikowsky 

Orchestra 

Processional — Coronation  March Meyerbeer 

Orchestra 

The  Pilgrims'  Chorus  from  "Tannhduser" Wagner 

Senior  Class  and  Glee  Club 

Prayer Reverend  Arthur  W.  Ewell 

Methodist  Protestant  Church,  Towson 

Romance Rimsky-Korsakow 

Bear  De  Burden White 

Orchestra 

May  Day  Carol English  Folk  Song — Deems  Taylor 

Czecho-Slovakian  Dance  Song Czecho-Slovakian  Folk  Tune — Krone 

Glee  Club 

Address  and  Awarding  of  Diplomas Governor  Albert  C.  Ritchie 

Acceptance  of  Graduates  into  the  Teaching  Profession,  Dr.  Albert  S. 

Cook,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  Dr.  David  E.  Weglien, 

Supei'intendent  Baltimore  City  Schools. 

*John  Peel English  Hunting  Song 

*Wake  Up,  Jacob Old  American  Negro  Song — Eugene  Bonner 

Senior  Class  and  Glee  Club 

Announcements LiDA  Lee  Tall,  Principal 

Alma  Mater School  Song 

Senior  Class,  Glee  Club,  and  Orchestra 

Am,erica   the  Beautiful Ward 

Audience 

Benediction Reverend  Arthur  Ewell 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner National  Anthem 

Audience 


*These  songs  are  selected  from  material  used  in  upper  grades. 
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ENROLLMENT,  1932-33 

Women  Men  Total 

Freshmen 185  48  233 

Juniors    224  34  258 

Seniors*  48  6  54 


457  .  88  545 


*The  fact  that  in  September,  1931,  the  school  went  on  a  three-year  basis  accounts  for 
the  small  number  in  the  senior  class.  Members  of  the  1932  graduating  class  were  given 
the  opportunity  of  choosing  the  three-year  course  in  the  fall  of  1931,  but  after  that  date 
none  were  allowed  to  change,  and  no  former  graduates  were  permitted  to  re-enter  for  the 
third  year. 


STUDENT  TEACHING  FACILITIES 

Number   of   Pupils 

Elementary   School  on  campus  (Kindergarten  through  Seventh 
Grade) 267 

Affiliated  Urban  Centers  (22)— Through  Sixth  grade 937 

Affiliated  County  Centers  (22) — Through  Seventh  grade 754 

Total  enrollment  in  affiliated  training  centers 1,958 


GETTING    TO    TOWSON 


The  Maryland  State  Normal  School  is  located  at  Towson,  the  county- 
seat  of  Baltimore  County,  which  is  a  short  distance  north  of  Baltimore 
City.  The  School  is  situated  on  the  York  Road,  along  which  runs  the 
Towson  trolley  line.  Students  arriving  in  Baltimore  by  railroad  or  steam- 
boat will  take  the  nearest  line  of  street  cars  transferring  to  the  Towson 
car,  whose  route  eastward  and  northward  to  Towson  is  along  Fayette 
Street,  to  Holliday  Street,  to  Hillen  Street,  to  Greenmount  Avenue,  to 
York  Road,  to  the  Normal  School  grounds. 

From  Union  Station  (Pennsylvania  Railroad)  take  "No.  17,  Waver- 
ly"  car;  ride  north;  transfer  at  York  Road  and  Gorsuch  Avenue  to  "No. 
8,  Towson"  car,  riding  north  until  the  school  grounds  are  reached. 

Student's  baggage  can  be  handled  through  the  school  office,  by  special 
arrangement  with  a  local  expressman,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  Balti- 
more deliverymen  regularly  charge  for  baggage  to  Towson. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AT 

TOWSON 


A  FOUR- YEAR  TEACHER  TRAINING  INSTITUTION 
GRANTING  THE  B.  S.  DEGREE 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
1934-1935 

CATALOGUE 

1933-1934 


THE  MARYLAND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  TOWSON 

CALENDAR  FOR  1934-1935 
REGISTRATION 

City  and  County  Freshmen Wednesday,  September  5 

City  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors Thursday,  September  6 

County  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors Saturday,  September  8 

Regular  Schedule  of  Work  for  First  Semester 

All  Freshmen Thursday,  September  6 

All  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors Monday,  September  10 

Dormitories  and  Towson  Homes  Open  for  Resident  Students 

Resident   Freshmen Wednesday,   September   5 

Resident  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors Saturday,  September  8 

Elementary   School 

Registration Friday,    September    7 

Regular   Work Monday,    September    10 

Maryland   State   Teachers'   Association   Meeting    (School 

Closed) Friday,    October    26 

Thanksgiving  Holidays 

Wednesday  noon,  November  28,  to  Sunday,  December  2,  Inclusive 

Regular  Schedule  Followed Monday,  December  3 

Carol   Singing Thursday,   December  20 

Christmas  Holidays 

Friday,  3  P.  M.,  December  21,  to  Wednesday,  January  2,  Inclusive 

Regular   Schedule  Followed Thursday,  January  3 

Founder's  Day  (celebrated  at  school) Tuesday,  January  15 

First  Semester  Ends Friday,  January  25 

Second  Semester  Begins Monday,  January  28 

Washington's  Birthday  (celebrated  at  school) Friday,  February  22 

Easter   Holidays 

Wednesday  noon,  April  17,  to  Monday,  April  22,  Inclusive 

Regular  Schedule  Followed Tuesday,  April  23 

Second  Semester  Ends Wednesday,  June  5 

Professional  Examinations  for  City  Students 

Thursday,  June  6,  Friday,  June  7 
Elementary  School  Closes Friday,  June  7 

Commencement  Week 

State  Volley-Ball  Meet  (auspices  of  Playground  Athletic  League) 

Visiting  Teams  entertained June  6-8 

Alumni  Day  and  Dinner Saturday,  June  8 

Baccalaureate   Sermon Sunday,  June  9 

Class  Day Monday,  June  10 

Commencement,  11  A.  M Ttiesday,  June  11 


First  Semester — End  of  first  half — Friday,  November  9 

End  of  second  half — Friday,  January  25 
Second  Semester— End  of  first  half— Friday,  March  29 

End  of  second  half — Wednesday,  June  5 
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FACULTY 
1934-1935 

Tall,   Lida  Lee Principal 

B.  S.,  Columbia  University;  Litt.  D.,  University  of  Maryland 

DowELL,  Anita  S. Assistant  to  the  Principal,  Health  Education 

A.  B.,  Goucher  College;  A.  M.  and  Diploma  in  Health  Supervision, 
Columbia  University;  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Abercrombie,  Dr.  Anna  S. 

Resident  Physician  and  Instructor  in  Personal  Hygiene 
M.  D.,  Women's  Medical  College  of  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Bader,  Harriet  A '. History 

Diploma,  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana;  A.  B.,  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Bersch,  Mary  Clarice 

Introduction  to  Teaching;  and,  Modem  Trends  in  Education  and 

Their  Historic  Origins 
Diploma,  State  Teachers  College,  Farmville,  Va.;  B.  S.,  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

BiRDSONG,  Nellie  W. Psychology  and  Handwriting 

Diploma,  Normal  School,  Richmond,  Va. ; 
B.  S.  and  A.  M.,  Columbia  University 

Blood,  Pearle Geography 

Diploma,  Brockport  Normal  School,  New  York ; 
B.  S.  and  A.  M.,  Columbia  University 

Brouwer,  Bernice  a Art 

Life  Certificate  and  A.  B.,  Western  State  Teachers  College, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan;   A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Brown,  Stella  E Director  of  Rural  Practice 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.  S.  and 

A.  M.  and  Diploma  in  Elementary  School  Supervision,  and 

Diploma  for   Director   of   Training   School, 

Columbia  University 

Cook,  Catherine  N. Tests  and  Measurements 

A.  B.,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Virginia;  A.  M.,  and  Diploma 

as  Examiner  in  Mental  and  Educational 

Tests,  Columbia  University. 

Daniels,   Elna Physical  Education 

A.  B.,  Barnard  College;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Jones  Hazel  L — ^ Reading 

Diploma,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College;  Ph.  B.,  The  University 

of  Chicago;  A.  M.,  and  Diploma  in  Elementary  Supervision, 

Columbia  University. 

Keys,  Louesa  J. Health  Education 

B.  S.,  Illinois  Normal  University;  A.  M.  and  Diploma  in  Teaching 
of  Household  Arts,  Columbia  University. 
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MacDonald,  Hazel Music 

Public  School  Music  Diploma,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College; 
B.  S.,  Columbia  University 

Medwedeff,  Minnie  V. Biological  Science  and  General  Science 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School;  A.  B.,  Goucher 

College;  A.  M.  and  Diploma  in  Science  Supervision, 

Columbia  University 

Minnegan,  Donald Physical  Education  for  Men 

Diploma,  Illinois  State  Teachers  College;   B.  Phys.  Ed., 

Springfield  College,  Springfield,  Massachusetts; 

A.  M.,  New  York  University 

MuNN,  Alice English 

B.  S.  and  Diploma  in  Elementary  Supervision,  Columbia 
University;    A.    M.,    Columbia    University 

Neunsinger,  Marie  M Art 

Diploma,  Maryland  Institute,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

To  be  filled. 

Instructor  in  Library  Methods  and  Children's  Literature 

Prickett,   Elma Music 

Public  School  Music  Diploma,  Piano  Diploma,  and  A.  B.,  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Roach,  Mary  E Physical  Education 

Diploma,  Central  School  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education, 
New  York  City. 

Rutledge,  Pauline, 

Materials  and  Techniques  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education 
Diploma,  Teachers  Training  School,  Baltimore  City;  B.  S., 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  A.  M.  and  Diploma  in  Supervision 
of  Elementary  Schools,  Columbia  University. 

Scarborough,  Mary  Hudson — Mathematics 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  A.  B., 

Goucher  College;  A.  M.  and  Diploma  in  Supervision 

of   Mathematics,   Columbia   University. 

ScHROEDER,  LouiSE  H Private  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music 

Certificate,  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Stapleton,  Helen   C English 

A.  B.,  Goucher  College. 

Steele,  Irene  M. Principal,  Cavipus  Elementary  School  and  Instructor 

in  Modern  Trends  of  Educaton  and  Their  Historic  Origins 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.  S. 

and  A.  M..  Columbia  University. 

Treut,  Alvina Supervisor  of  Rural  Practice 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.  S. 
and  A.  M.,  Columbia  University 

Van  Bibber,  Lena  C History 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.  S., 
Columbia  University;  A.  M.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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Walther,  E.  Curt Geography 

A.  B.,  Cincinnati  University;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Weyforth,  Emma  E Music 

A.  B.,  Goucher  College;  A.  M.,  and  Diploma  in  Supervision 
of   School   Music,   Columbia   University 

Woodward,  Hazel Director  of  City  Practice  Centers 

A.  B.,  University  of  Minnesota;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 


Committee  on  Teacher  Training 

LiDA  Lee  Tall,  Chairman  Clarice  Bersch 

Hazel  Woodward  Pauline  Eutledge 

Stella  Brown  Alvina  Treut 

Irene  Steele 


CAMPUS   ELEMENTARY    SCHOOL   FACULTY 
Observation,  Demonstration  and  Student  Teaching  Laboratory 

1934-1935 

Steele,  Irene  M Principal 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson; 
B.  S.  and  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Cook,  Catherine  N. Tests  and  Measurements 

A.  B.,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Virginia;  A.  M., 
Columbia  University. 

Grogan,  Mary  A First  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson ;  B.  S, 
and  A.  M.,  Columbia  University 

Giles,  Elsa  Fay First  Grade 

Life  Certificate,  and  B.  S.,  Western  State  Teachers  College, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

Owens,  Olive  J Second  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Frostburg. 

Hill,  E,  Heighe Third  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson; 
B.  S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Logan,  M.  Ellen Fourth  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson; 

A.  B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  A.  M., Columbia  University 

Dougherty,  Marguerite  C.__ Fifth  Grade 

Diploma,  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania; 

B.  S.,  Columbia  University;  A.  M.,  and  Diploma  in  Teacher 

Training,   Columbia  University. 

Arthur,  Elsie  Ruth Sixth  Grade 

Diploma,  State  Teachers  College,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin; 
B.  S.  and  A.  M.,  Columbia  University 
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MoSER,  Harold  E Seventh  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson; 
B.  S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Van  Horn,  Ethel  Hartley : Part-time  Clerk 

Library 

To  be  filled Librarian 

Holt,  Gertrude Assistant  Librarian 

Library  Course,  New  Jersey  Library  Commission, 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Stitzel,  Furn Assistant  in  Library 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

YODER,  Merle Assistant  in  Library 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Business  Offices 

Principal's  Office: 

Gilbert,  Adda  Louise Secretary  to  Principal 

McNally,  Dorothy  Hartley Stenographer 

Barall,  Margaret  G Part-time  Stenographer 

Registrar's  Office: 

Tansil,  Rebecca  C Registrar  and  Business  Manager 

A.  B.,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville;  A.  M.,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  Nashville. 

Debauch,  Agnes Assistant  to  Registrar 

Rawlings,  Catherine ..Business  Clerk 

Dormitory 

Sperry,  Ruth  C Social  atid  Residence  Director 

B.  S.  and  A.  M.  and  Diploma  for  Director  of  Residence  Halls, 
Columbia  University 

Diefenderfer,   Mary  Elizabeth Dietitian 

B.  A.,  Moravian  College  for  Women,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  B.  S., 
Pennsylvania  State  College;  M.  S.,  Columbia  University. 

Held,  Ruth  A Switchboard  Operator  and  Clerk 

Infirmary  and  Health   Service 

Abercrombie,  Dr.  Anna  S Resident  Physician 

M.  D.,  Women's  Medical  College  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

AuLD,  Harriet Resident  Nurse 

R.  N.,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  for  Nurses 

Grounds,  Buildings,  and  Laundry 

Rowzee,  Clyde  W Engineer  and  Superintendent  of  Buildings 

Ehlers,  George  H Superintendent  of  Grounds 

Wood,  Loretta  C Laundry  Manager 
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AFFILIATED  TRAINING  CENTERS— BALTIMORE  CITY 

1933-1934 

Naumann,  Grace  M First  Grade,  School  No.  51 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

NORRis,  Mary  R First  Grade,  School  No.  214 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 

Griffiths,  Mrs.  Ellen  Stack Second  Grade,  School  No.  22 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 
B.    S.,   Johns    Hopkins    University 

Knoop,  Anna  R Second  Grade,  School  No.  65 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Hanlon,  Mary  R Second  Grade,  School  No.  99 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 

WiLHELM,  Kathryn Second  Grade,  School  No.  231 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Dashiells,  Evelyn  F Third  Grade,  School  No.  62 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

HuTSON,  Mary  L Third  Grade,  School  No.  63 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 
B.  S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

McAllister,  H.  Doris Third  Grade,  School  No.  98 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 
B.    S.,   Johns    Hopkins    University 

Mercer,  Mrs.  Bertha  Wood Third  Grade,  School  No.  236 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 
B.    S.,   Johns   Hopkins   University 

Mezger,  Carlyn Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  22 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 

Bradford,  Genevieve  M , Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  53 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 

Mahon,  Virginia  L Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  65 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

McGiNiTY,  Sarah  Frances Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  214 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 

Miller,  Ruth  B Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  51 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 
B.    S.,   Johns    Hopkins   University 

McLain,  Margaret  D Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  99 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 

Richards,  Ruth Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  213 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 
B.    S.,   Johns    Hopkins   University 

Deppenbrock,  Audrey  R Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  236 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Korber,  Mabel  K Sixth  Grwde,  School  No.  62 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 
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Hermon,  Helen Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  63 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 
B.  S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

HOLTSCHNEIDER,  WiLHELMiNA Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  98 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

AFFILIATED   TRAINING   CENTERS— BALTIMORE   COUNTY 

1933-1934 

Logan,  Anna  G Intermediate  Grades,  Baynesville 

Diploma,  Affordby  Kindergarten  Normal  School;   Diploma, 
Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

TiNLEY,  Mary  L First  Grwde,  Dundalk 

Diploma,  Slippery  Rock  Normal  School,   Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 

Perry,  Ruth  E Second  Grade,  Dundalk 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Amoss,  Elsie  F Sixth  Grade,  Fullerton 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

GUYTON,  Ruth Sixth  Grade,  Fullerton 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Ruby,  Margaret  G Second  and  Third  Grades,  Towson 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Buckley,  Mildred Second  and  Third  Grades,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Gundersdorf,  Ella First  Grade,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Muller,  Helen  A Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Minnick,  Evelyn Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

HiPSLEY,  Mary Seventh  Grade,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Sheppard,  Anne Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades,  Towson 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Harford  County 

Westerblad,  Mrs.  Ruth Second  Grwde,  Bel  Air 

State    Teachers    Certificate,    Maryland. 

Kelly,  Bessie Third  Grade,  Bel  Air 

State    Teachers    Certificate,    Maryland. 


FACULTY  AND  STUDENT  COMMITTEES 

The  following  activities  call  for  committees  of  faculty  and  students 
working  together: 

Assembly;  Assembly  Marshals;  Athletics;  Chi  Alpha  Sigma  Honor 
Society;  Mummer's  League;  Fire  Regulation  Committee;  Glee  Club; 
Health  Program;  League  of  Young  Voters;  Orchestra;  Men's  Activities; 
Religious  Life;  Rural  Club;  Extra-Curricular;  Student  Cooperative  Gov- 
ernment; Tower  Light,  the  monthly  magazine. 


The  Administration  Building  Contains  Offices,  Classrooms, 
Auditorium  and  Library 
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OFFICERS  OF  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES— 1933-1934 


General  Student  Council 

President:    Sophie  Leutner 
Vice-Pres.:  William  Podlich 
Secretary:   Dorothy  Liddell 
Treasurer:   ELEANOR  Goedeke 
Adviser:  MiSS  TALL 

Day    Student    Council 

President:   DoRis   Elliott 
Vice-Pres :    George   Rankin 
Sec.-Treas.:    LeRoy   Hardesty 
Special  Rep.:  Ida  Mae  Gibbons 

Violet  Garren 
Adviser:  Miss  Dowell 

Resident  Student  Council 

President:  Ora  Bussard 
Vice-P7'es.:  Mildred  Coppage 
Sec.-Treas.:  Jane  Jacques 
House  Pres.:  Sarah  Sheridan 

Helen  Cole 
Men's  Rep.:  Edward  Fost 
Freshman  Rep. :  Larue  Kemp 
Adviser:  Miss  Sperry 

Senior  Class 

President:  Raymond  Dugan 
Vice-Pres.:  Mary  Macleod 
Secretary :    Evelyn    McDonnel 
Treasurer:  Louis  Harris 
Social  Chairvian:  Anne  Shegogue 
Vice-Social  Chr. :  Jui;,ia  Peele 
Adviser:  Miss  Rutledge 

Junior  Class 

President:  William  Gonce 
Vice-Pres.:  Gene  Benbow 
Secretary:  Ruth  Kreis 
Treasurer:  Marguerite  Ehrhart 
Social  Chairman:   Emily  Ross 
Vice-SocialChr.:  Eleanor  Sterbak 
Adviser:  Miss  Treut 

Freshman  Class 

President:   Edward  Brumbaugh 
Vice-Pres.:  Muriel  Jones 
Secretary:  Ella  Hergenrather 
Treasurer:  Marguerite  Schorr 
Social  Chairrnan:  Helen  Waters 
Vice-Social    Chr.:    Rhoda    Brook- 
hart 
Adviser:  Miss  Keys 

Athletic  Association 

President :  Sue  Williams 
Vice-Pres.:  Carol  Earle 
Secretary:  Frances  Rullman 
Fall  Mgr.:  Muriel  Cook 


Winter  Mgr. :  Rosalie  Bollinger 
Spring  Mgr. :  Bernice  Huff 
Sioimming:  Florence  McCall 
Hiking:  Mary  Osborne 
Adviser:  Miss  Roach 

Managers  of  Men's  Sports 

Soccer  Mgrs. :  John  Owings 
Eugene  Rush 
Basket-hall  Mgrs.:  Isadore  Miller 
Justus    Meyer 
Tennis  Mgr. :  Theodore  Woronka 
Baseball  Mgr.:  Isadore  Miller 
Coach:  Mr.  Minnegan 

Tower  Light 

Editors:  Marguerite  Simmons 
Julius  Seeman 

Department  Editors 
Athletics:  Selma  Tyser 
Literary:  Mary  Lewis 
Art:  Ruth  Oheim 
Social:  Eleanor  Bruehl 
Poetry:  Dorothy  Bothe 
Books :  Ethel  Troyer 
Assembly:  Elizabeth  Black 
Science:  Edna  Ikena 
Business  Mgr. :  Flora  Vodenos 
Adver.  Mgrs.:  Virginia  Cable 

Margaret  Claytor 

Circulation  Mgr.:  Ruth  Hale 

Secretarial  Staff :  Hilda  Farbman 

Lee  Yenkinson 

Beatrice  Winer 

Adviser:  Miss  Munn 

Camp  Fire 

President:  Dorothy  Farmer 
Vice-Pres.:  Louise  Miller 
Sec.-Treas.:  Muriel  Disney 
Adviser:  Miss  Bader 

Chi-Alpha  Sigma 

Sec.-Treas.:  Marguerite  Simmons 
Adviser:  Miss  Medwedeff 

Chimes  Guild 

President:  Dorothy  Hendrix 
Adviser:  Miss  MacDonald 

Girl  Scouts 

President:  Muriel  Cook 
Vice-Pres.:  Gertrude  Stanley 
Sec.-Treas.:  DOROTHY  Stinchcomb 
Social  Chr.:  Rebecca  Hoke 
Adviser:  Miss  Bersch 
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student  Organizations 


Glee  Club 

President :    Edward   MacCubbin 
Vice-Pres.:  Arthur  Shapiro 
Sec.-Treas.:  Carolyn  Weiczorek 
Accompanist:  Margaret  Snyder 
Library  Chr.:  Evelyn  Thomas 
Adviser:   Miss  Weyforth 

League  of  Young  Voters 

President:  Theresa  Timin 
Vice-Pres.:  Miriam  Jules 
2nd  Vice-Pres.:  Vivian  Cord 
Secretary:  Annette  Lieberman 
Asst.  Sec:  Ethel  Miller 
Treasurer:  Sophie  Emmerich 
Asst.  Treas.:  Ruth  Saperstein 
Social  Chr.:  Rose  Himmelfarb 
Adviser:  Miss  Van  Bibber 

Marshals 

Chief:  Laura  Day 
Asst.  Chief :  Jennie  Willen 
Secretary:  Elizabeth  Black 
Treasurer:  JohN  Owings 
Marshals:  Dorothea  Becker 
Mary  Blake 

ROSENA    CaPPELLETTI 

Bernice  Carp 
Eleanor 

Fleckenschildt 
Dorothy  Gladstone 
Irma  Grafton 
Mary  Jendrek 
Ruth  Koch 
Temple  Marshall 
Catherine  Riggs 
Ann  Sappington 
Wesley  Johnson 
Melvin  Cole 
William  Evans 
Jerome  Nathanson 

Mummers  League 

President :    Leonard    Hirschhorn 
Sec.-Treas.:  Leonard  Kulacki 
Social  Chairman:  Hilda  Weiner 
Vice-Social  Chr.:  Grace  Low^e 
Adviser:  MRS.  Stapleton 


Orchestra 

President:  Vivian  Cord 
Sec.-Treas.:  Dorothy  Olert 
Librarian:  Frank  Zeichner 
Adviser:  Miss  Prickett. 

Rural  Club 

President:  Dorothy  Johnson 
Vice-Pres.:  Elizabeth  Gw^ynn 
Secretary :  Natalie  Ritter 
Treasurer:  Gretha  White 
Social  Chr.:  Edv^ard  Turner 
Vice-Social  Chr. : 

Elizabeth  Anthony 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

President:  Elizabeth  McIntyre 
Vice-Pres.:  Edith  Crouse 
Sec.-Treas.:  Elizabeth  Watkins 
Chapel  Leader : 

Winifred  Boettcher 
Publicity  Chr.:  Helen  Snyder 
Music  Chairman:  Ellen  Wachtel 
Adviser:  Miss  Sperry 

Men's  Club 

President:  Stanley  Maleski 
Vice-Pres.:  Harvey  Nichols 
Secretary:  James  Tear 
Adviser:   Mr.  Minnegan 

The  Glen  Project 

Miss  Brown,  Chairman 

Mr.  Ehlers,  Supt.  of  Grounds 

Miss  Medwedeff 

Miss  Sperry 

Miss  Steele 

Miss  Logan 

Mr.  Minnegan 

President  of  Rural  Club 

President  of  General  Student 

Council 
President  of  Day  Student 

Council 
President  of    Resident    Student 

Council 
President  of  Senior  Class  . 
President  of  Junior  Class 


THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION— Officers  1933-1934 


OFFICERS 


President : 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Purdum 
First    Vice-President: 
Miss   Viola  Almony 

Second    Vice-President : 
Miss  Lillie  Compton 


Third  Vice-President: 

Mr.  John  Fisher 

Secretary : 

(Mrs.)   Myrtle  M.  Groshans 

Treasurer : 

Miss  Mary  A.  Grogan 


Executive  Comnnittee 
Mr.  Harry  L.  Caples  Miss  Margaret  Coe 

(Mrs.)  Mazie  Smith  Stoll  Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall 

Miss  Catherine  Bratton 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


This  college  is  a  co-educational  teacher-training  institution  prepar- 
ing both  women  and  men  to  teach  in  the  elementary  field  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  the  City  of  Baltimore. 

Status  of  the  Profession  in  Maryland 

In  Maryland  there  are  about  4,300  white  teachers  in  elementary 
schools,  of  whom  2,757  are  teaching  in  elementary  grades  in  the  23  coun- 
ties, and  the  remainder  in  Baltimore  City.  In  the  counties,  98%  hold 
first  or  advanced  first  grade  or  elementary  principal's  certificates.  Those 
who  hold  first  grade  certificates  are  graduates  of  a  two-year  normal 
course  or  the  equivalent.  Those  who  hold  advanced  first  grade  certificates 
have  had  the  equivalent  of  three  years  of  normal  school  work.  In  Balti- 
more City,  since  1901,  no  teacher  has  been  appointed  in  the  elementary 
grades  who  has  not  been  graduated  from  a  standard  normal  or  teacher 
training  institution. 

The  educational  objective  in  a  forward-looking  and  progressive 
State  is  to  place  "a  trained  teacher  in  every  classroom"  in  the  schools 
of  the  State. 

Opportunities  within  the  State 

From  October,  1922,  to  June,  1933,  in  accordance  with  the  mini- 
mum salary  schedule  established  by  the  Legislature  in  1922,  the  minimum 
salary  for  inexperienced  normal  school  graduates  taking  positions  in 
elementary  schools  in  the  counties  has  been  $950,  with  an  additional  $100 
paid  to  those  who  are  placed  in  charge  of  one  or  two-teacher  schools. 
According  to  the  legislation  of  1933,  these  salaries  are  reduced  by  ten  per 
cent  for  a  two-year  period  from  September,  1933,  to  June,  1935,  making  the 
initial  minimum  salary  $855  and  $945  for  those  in  charge  of  one  or  two- 
teacher  schools.  In  a  few  coimties,  the  salaries  are  somewhat  higher 
than  the  minimum  schedule,  the  maximum  at  present  paid  beginning 
teachers  in  any  county  being  $1,080.  With  the  5%  contribution  made 
in  1934,  the  amount  received  by  an  inexperienced  normal  school  graduate 
in  Baltimore  City  is  $1,140. 

Vacancies  in  positions  as  principals,  supervising  teachers,  and  as 
county  superintendents  are  filled  by  promotion  of  those  gifted  experienced 
teachers  who  have  shown  that  they  have  the  skill  and  ability  of  master 
teachers,  the  requisite  qualities  of  leadership  and  personality,  as  well  as 
interest  in  preparing  themselves  through  the  necessary  additional  training. 

Of  the  49  Towson  Normal  School  graduates  of  June,  1933,  there 
were  24  from  the  counties  and  25  from  Baltimore  City.  Positions  were 
secured  by  17,  or  71%  of  the  county  graduates,  and  all  of  these  returned 
to  teach  in  their  home  counties.  Of  the  25  City  graduates  of  1933,  4, 
or   16%    received   regular    appointments;    in    addition    others    acted    as 
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substitute  teachers  or  as  home  teachers  of  handicapped  children.  A 
large  number  of  the  unplaced  county  and  City  graduates  of  1931  and 
1932  also  secured  positions  during  the  past  year.  Compared  with  other 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  county  graduates  of  the  Towson  Normal 
School  have  had  a  high  percentage  of  placement.  Because,  due  to  the 
economic  depression,  fewer  teachers  resigned  as  a  result  of  marriage  or 
to  take  other  positions,  the  number  of  vacant  positions  open  to  inex- 
perienced nonnal  school  gi'aduates  was  much  smaller  than  usual.  With 
the  return  of  more  normal  conditions,  the  number  of  county  vacancies 
to  be  filled  annually  will  undoubtedly  approximate  150,  and  the  Towson 
Normal  School  will  probably  fill  from  bO'^c  to  609^  of  these  vacancies  with 
its  graduates.  For  the  City  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  100  vacan- 
cies to  be  filled  annually,  most  of  which  will  be  open  to  the  graduates  of 
Towson.  The  possibility  that  those  who  graduate  in  the  future  will 
seciire  positions  seems,  therefore,  rather  bright. 

History  of  Towson  Normal 

The  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson,  the  oldest  and  the 
largest  institution  in  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  training  of  elemen- 
tary school  teachers,  was  created  by  the  Legislature  of  1865,  and  opened 
on  January  15,  1866.  It  was  for  a  long  time  Maryland's  only  institution 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  public  schools.  The 
old  Normal  School  building  which  housed  the  school  on  Lafayette 
Square,  in  Baltimore,  from  1876  until  1915,  is  gratefully  remembered 
by  hundreds  of  Maryland  teachers,  and  it  still  stands  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  landmarks  in  the  history  of  public  education  in  Maryland. 

Location  at  Towson 

In  the  autumn  of  1915  the  school  was  moved  into  splendid  new  quar- 
ters in  South  Towson,  a  suburb  of  Baltimore;  where,  under  the  super- 
^nsion  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School  Building  Commission,  the 
State  made  an  educational  investment  of  more  than  $840,000.  This  loca- 
tion is  ideal.  The  gi'ounds,  88  acres  in  extent,  comprise  beautiful  lawms, 
athletic  fields,  woodland,  residence  halls,  and  truck  gardens  contributing 
to  the  support  of  the  residence  halls.  There  is  abundant  opportunity 
for  healthful  outdoor  recreation,  for  integrating  school  instruction 
with  field  study  of  the  real  things  of  nature,  and  for  gaining  practical 
knowledge  and  experience  from  the  various  regular  and  extra-school 
activities  of  the  institution. 

Though  entirely  removed  from  Baltimore,  the  school  is  near  enough 
to  Maryland's  great  city  to  permit  trolley  trips  to  Baltimore  for 
visits  to  the  art  galleries,  for  attendance  upon  concerts  and  lectures, 
and  for  other  cultural  purposes.  The  mail,  express,  and  other  con- 
veniences of  Towson  are  immediately  at  hand;  and  the  schools  of  Bal- 
timore (for  the  city  students) ,  and  the  county  schools  at  Timonium, 
Baynesville,  Stoneleigh,  Dundalk,  Bare  Hills,  and  other  nearby  places 
(for  the  county  students),  afford  opportunities  to  visit  typical  urban, 
suburban,  and  rural  schools,  and  to  develop  the  practice  of  teaching 
under  normal  conditions. 
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The  State  Undertakes  the  Training  of  all  the  Teachers   of  the   State 

In  June,  1924,  by  an  arrangement  of  the  Baltimore  City  School 
Board  with  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  Training  School  for  Teach- 
ers in  Baltimore  City  was  closed  and  plans  were  effected  so  that  all  the 
senior  students  of  the  Teachers  Training  School  would  finish  their  re- 
quired second  year  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Towson  and  all  new 
city  students  from  the  high  schools  would  henceforth  enroll  regularly  in 
the  State  Normal.  The  enrollment  in  September,  1924,  numbered  510 
from  Baltimore  City  and  614  from  the  counties  of  the  State,  a  total  of 
1,124  students.  The  year  1924-1925,  therefore,  is  an  historic  milestone 
in  the  development  of  the  school,  and  in  teacher  training  particularly. 
Another  milestone  was  reached  when  the  1931  Legislature  passed  a  bill 
increasing  the  length  of  the  course  to  "at  least  three  years."  This  new 
requirement  took  effect  for  all  entering  students  in  September,  1931. 

The  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 

On  May  25,  1934,  the  State  Board  of  Education  again  took  a 
most  progressive  step  by  making  the  three  white  Normal  Schools  in  the 
State,  Teachers  Colleges,  extending  the  course  for  elementary  teachers 
to  four  years  with  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Education  as  the  final  award. 
This  assures  Maryland  an  outstanding  place  in  the  history  of  education 
among  the  states.  By  request  of  the  Baltimore  City  Board  of  Education 
the  State  Department  will  continue  to  grant  a  three-year  diploma  to  City 
students  who  ask  to  withdraw  at  the  end  of  three  years  to  teach  in  Balti- 
more City. 

Health  Service 

The  health  of  each  student  is  carefully  safeguarded.  The  aim  is  to 
produce  healthy  bodies  as  well  as  trained  minds.  A  resident  physician 
and  a  trained  nurse  are  regularly  employed  as  full-time  members  of  the 
staff.  In  order  to  discover  remediable,  as  well  as  serious  physical  de- 
fects, every  student  is  given  a  thorough  physical  examination  upon  en- 
trance and  parents  are  notified  about  the  results  of  these  examinations.  A 
second  thorough  examination  is  given  during  the  senior  year.  A  student 
is  expected  to  correct  defects  immediately  after  entering  school.  Such 
defects  are  dental  caries  and  the  need  for  eye-glasses.  If,  however,  a 
student  is  ill  enough  to-be  sent  to  a  hospital,  to  need  X-ray  or  special 
treatments,  the  school  does  not  assume  responsibility  for  such  expenses. 
If  a  casualty  occurs  on  the  athletic  field  or  in  any  of  the  physical  educa- 
tion classes  the  school  cannot  assume  responsibility  for  hospital  bills. 
However,  the  school  pledges  itself  to  assume  all  financial  responsibility 
that  can  be  met  through  daily  infirmary  service.  All  contagious  disease 
cases  are  sent  immediately  to  Sydenham  Hospital  or  to  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital,  after  parents  have  been  consulted. 

Health  service  is  given  also  to  the  children  in  the  Campus  Elemen- 
tary School. 

The  Infirmary 

In  Newell  Hall  a  suite  of  five  rooms — three  for  the  resident  women 
students,  one  for  the  women  day  students,  and  one  for  the  men — at  the 
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extreme  southeast  end  of  the  main  corridor  of  the  building,  where  there 
is  much  privacy  and  sunlight,  is  set  aside  for  infirmary  purposes.  Here, 
any  student  taken  sick  may  be  cared  for,  if  necessary,  away  from  all 
other  students.    There  is  a  special  diet  kitchen  for  the  infirmary  service. 

THE  ADVISORY  SYSTEM 

The  personnel  work  at  the  Normal  School  is  handled  through  an 
advisory  system  with  an  adviser  for  each  section  of  about  twenty-five 
students.  In  a  sense  the  adviser  is  a  home-room  teacher,  though  in  a 
professional  institution  of  higher  learning  like  this  there  is  no  home- 
room, but  the  student  upon  entrance  is  given  an  adviser  who  continues 
in  this  capacity  throughout  the  four-year  period.  These  advisers  meet 
together  once  a  week  to  talk  over  student  problems  and  student  welfare. 
Cumulative  personnel  records  for  all  students  are  kept  in  the  Registrar's 
ofiice  and  are  available  for  ad^dsers  and  other  staff  members  working 
with  students. 

FRESHMAN  WEEK 

Six  years  ago  the  plan  of  Freshman  Week  was  inaugurated  at  the 
Normal  School.  The  freshman  students  report  to  the  school  before  the 
other  classes  arrive  and  through  a  program  of  work  and  play  become 
acquainted  with  the  campus,  their  instructors  and  their  schedules.  So 
far  the  Freshman  Week  has  extended  over  a  period  of  three  days.  The 
first  day  is  given  over  to  registration  when  responsible  student  officers 
of  the  junior  and  senior  classes  assist  in  inducting  the  freshmen  into  the 
school.  On  the  two  succeeding  days,  mornings  are  given  to  the  testing 
program.  In  the  afternoons  the  students  meet  for  various  lectures  by 
the  staff  members  on  such  subjects  as  the  course  of  study,  the  use  of  the 
library,  how  to  study,  the  budgeting  of  time.  The  student  officers  plan  so- 
cial programs  for  the  afternoons  and  evenings.  An  impressive  induction 
service  called  the  "The  Lighting  of  the  Way"  discloses  to  the  newcomers 
the  spirit  of  the  school. 

Through  the  spirit  of  Freshman  Week  it  is  hoped  that  the  freshmen 
are  strengthened  and  that  impetus  is  given  to  know  quickly  some  definite 
things  about  the  school  and  its  life.  Undoubtedly  a  freshman  after  such 
an  induction  into  the  regimen  of  a  professional  school  must  find  the  ad- 
justment easier  to  make  and  should  feel  more  able  to  cooperate  with  the 
sophomore,  junior  and  senior  classes  when  they  arrive  later  in  the  week. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

In  other  places  in  the  catalogue  student-organizations  with  their  lists 
of  oflScers  are  mentioned.  We  believe  that  legitimate  student  activities 
will  grow  out  of  the  needs  of  the  particular  school  involved.  Activities 
are  inaugurated  and  organized  because  they  extend  and  develop  the  in- 
terests of  students  which  may  never  have  been  incited  before  or  which 
perpetuate  and  keep  alive  innate  capacities.  A  drama  league,  a  musical 
organization  or  an  art  club  can  develop  latent  possibilities.  Training  for 
responsibility  is  definitely  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  pre-service  training 
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for  the  teaching  profession  and  these  various  activities  tend  to  develop 
this  sense  of  responsibility. 

The  Normal  School  is  proud  to  report  that  more  than  200  of  its 
student  body  of  460  members  last  year  held  offices  in  student  organiza- 
tions. Students  are  not  allowed  to  hold  more  than  one  major  office  and 
in  this  way  training  in  leadership  offered  through  these  organizations 
extends  to  a  larger  group  of  students.  Treasurers  of  organizations  that 
handle  money  are  responsible  to  faculty  advisers  and  receive  practical 
business  training. 

The   Student   Council 

The  Student  Cooperative  Council  is  the  central  organization  in  gen- 
eral control  of  students'  activities.  It  is  made  up  of  representatives 
from  the  student  body  and  faculty  and  meets  at  regular  intervals  to 
discuss  problems  of  common  interest.  The  Council  sponsors  the  pub- 
lishing of  the  Students'  Handbook  which  supplies  detailed  information 
regarding  the  life  of  the  school,  the  organizations,  social  calendar  of  the 
year  and  other  material  of  special  value  to  the  students.  To  be  elected 
president  of  the  Student  Council  is  the  highest  honor  which  can  be  given 
to  any  student  in  the  school. 

The  list  of  organizations  given  below  will  illustrate  the  variety  of 
activities : 

Athletic  Association  Marshals 

Daubers  (Art  Club)  Mummer's  League 

Chi  Alpha  Sigma  (Honor  Society)  Orchestra 

Camp  Fire  Girls  Rural  Club 

Glee  Club  Tower  Light  (magazine) 

League  of  Young  Voters  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

BUILDINGS 

The  main  buildings  are  the  Administration  Building;  the  new 
Campus  Elementary  School;  Newell  Hall  and  Richmond  Hall  (the  two 
dormitories  for  women) ;  and  the  power  house. 

Administration  Building 

The  Administration  Building  contains  the  executive  offices,  recep- 
tion rooms,  auditorium,  lecture  rooms,  classrooms,  laboratories,  the 
library,  and  the  cafeteria  and  dining  room  for  the  accommodation  of  day 
students  and  the  Elementary  School  pupils. 

The  New  Campus  Elementary  School  Building 

The  Legislature  of  1931  passed  an  appropriation  for  a  new  ele- 
mentary school  building  for  the  Towson  Normal.  Since  1915  the  Elemen- 
tary School  has  occupied  rooms  on  three  levels  in  the  Administration 
Building.     Sandwiched  as  those    rooms  were  between  rooms  used  by  the 
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Normal  School  students,  there  was  practically  no  opportunity  for  a 
truly  unified  life  such  as  is  found  in  a  building  administered  as  an  urban 
or  a  rural  school.  In  February  1933,  the  new  building  was  completed 
and  now  is  showing  how  a  well  built,  well  planned  school  can  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  The  Elementary  School  serves  as  a 
laboratory  school  for  demonstration,  observation,  and  the  practice  of 
teaching.  It  is  a  regular  seven-grade  suburban  school  for  children 
living  in  the  Towson  district  immediately  surrounding  the  school,  and  for 
children  from  Baltimore  City  and  its  environs  in  the  proximity  of  the 
school. 

The  Library 

The  main  floor  of  the  north  wing  of  the  Administration  Building  is 
devoted  to  library  purposes.  The  two  large  reading  and  circulation  rooms 
and  the  reference  room  together  house  a  collection  of  35,000  volumes  and 
4,000  shelved  pamphlets.  Most  of  these  are  circulated  for  overnight  or 
weekly  use,  but  several  thousand,  stored  on  a  mezzanine  floor,  may  be 
drawn  for  a  term  of  9  weeks. 

In  the  main  room  are  found  a  small,  carefully  chosen  fiction  collec- 
tion, a  juvenile  collection,  and  the  books  on  fine  art,  literature,  and  the 
social  sciences,  including  geography,  history,  biography,  and  travel. 

In  the  annex  are  the  special  groups  of  psychology,  education,  science, 
and  industrial  arts,  as  well  as  the  reference  files  of  magazines.  Here, 
too,  are  found  the  current  periodicals,  the  list  of  which  includes  all  the 
"Quality  Group"  plus  the  best  educational  and  current-event  magazines. 
A  picture  collection  of  approximately  5,000  pictures  is  available  for  use. 

The  reference  room  holds  pamphlet  files,  illustrative  material  for 
teaching,  and  encyclopedias  as  well  as  other  reference  books.  This  special 
material  is  of  particular  importance  to  students  who  are  preparing  for 
and  engaged  in  their  practice  of  teaching. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Elementary  School,  a  children's  room  is 
maintained,  where  story-telling  and  library  work  with  all  the  grades  is 
demonstrated.  Students  may  have  the  privilege  of  observation  of  story- 
telling and  the  conduct  of  library  periods,  and  may  receive  help  in  the 
selection  and  preparation  of  stories  they  wish  to  tell. 

Practice  in  the  use  of  the  library  is  assured  by  assignments  from  all 
departments,  covering  required  work,  supplementary  reading  and  the  use 
of  periodicals  and  indexes.  All  sections  of  entering  students  receive  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries,  with  explanation  of  the  Dewey 
Decimal  Classification  and  the  catalog. 

LIVING  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Newell  Hall 

Newell  Hall,  the  main  dormitory,  is  constructed  on  a  plan  affording 
room  and  bath  facilities  quite  superior  to  those  ordinarily  found  in  even 
the  best  of  the  private  boarding  schools  and  colleges.  The  unit  of  the 
plan,  fully  carried  out  on  the  first  two  floors,  is  a  pair  of  rooms  with  com- 
modious bath  between  them.    Rooms  accommodate  two  or  three  students. 


Student's  Room 


Dining  Room 
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The  third  floor  has  the  common  dormitory  arrangement  of  group  baths 
at  the  two  ends  of  the  corridor.     Newell  Hall  will  house  250  students. 

The  infirmary,  well  equipped,  occupies  one  wing  of  the  first  floor  of 
Newell  Hall. 

Richmond  Hall 

Richmond  Hall,  named  after  the  former  principal,  Sarah  E.  Rich- 
mond, beloved  and  honored  by  all  the  alumni  for  her  long  connection  of 
55  years  with  the  school,  adjoins  Newell  Hall.  It  was  completed  Septem- 
ber, 1924.  This  Hall  accommodates  130  students  in  comfortable  rooms, 
most  of  which  are  for  two  students.  There  are  a.^  few  single  rooms,  and 
sleeping-porch  accommodations  for  16  students.  The  social  room  on 
the  first  floor  pro%ades  a  restful  and  homelike  place  where  students 
may  enjoy  their  leisure  time  or  receive  their  friends. 

The  Dining-Room 

The  present  dining-room  in  Newell  Hall  has  been  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  two  attractive  wings.  These  allow  for  the  seating  of  500  stu- 
dents. Luncheon  is  served  cafeteria  style,  but  breakfast  and  dinner  are 
service  meals  when  all  are  seated.  In  this  way  the  courtesies  of  table 
conduct  and  social  life  become  a  part  of  the  regular  student  life. 

The  Out-of-Dormitory  Accommodations  for  Men 

There  is  no  campus  dormitory  for  men,  but  the  citizens  in  Towson 
have  generously  opened  their  homes,  and  as  a  result  students  are  placed 
in  most  comfortable  boarding-houses.  This  arrangement  is  followed 'in  all 
college  towns  where  no  separate  dormitory  is  provided  for  men.  A  list  of 
available  rooms  is  furnished  to  parents  upon  request,  and  the  Towson 
boarding  students  will  assume  responsibility  for  selecting  and  paying  for 
rooms  during  the  school  year.  The  rent  should  be  paid  a  month  in  advance. 
Men  students,  living  in  Towson  homes,  pay  $126  per  year  to  the  school 
for  meals  and  laundry  and  approximately  $2.50  a  week  to  the  Towson 
hostess.  It  costs  about  $7.50  more  to  room  in  Towson  than  in  the  dormi- 
tory because  the  hostesses  must  be  paid  for  their  rooms  during  the 
Christmas  and  Easter  holiday  periods. 

Dormitory  Policy  for  Entrance  and  Withdrawal  of 
Baltimore  City  Students 

City  students  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  dormitory,  and,  if  space 
permits,  will  be  gladly  received.  Last  year  we  admitted  all  city  students 
who  requested  boarding  accommodations  and  shall  continue  to  do  this 
unless  the  county  enrollment  grows  so  large  that  the  number  of  rooms 
will  not  permit  us  to  pursue  this  policy.  At  present  there  is  ample  room 
for  all  students. 

City  students  who  enter  the  dormitory  will  he  expected  to  remain  for 
the  entire  school  year  and  not  change  their  status  to  that  of  day  students 
at  the  end  of  any  term.  Only  city  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  practice  may 
transfer  to  their  homes  during  the  nine  weeks'  term  of  teaching. 
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Dormitory  Policy  for  County  Boarding  Students 

County  students  who  have  reserved  a  room  and  have  entered  the 
dormitory  must  hold  their  reservations  for  the  year,  unless  withdrawing 
because  of  weak  scholarship  or  ill  health.  They  may  not  withdraw  to 
become  day  students,  except  for  change  of  residence. 

County  students  may  not  board  in  Towson  or  elsewhere  unless  the 
dormitory  is  filled  to  capacity,  in  which  case  the  school  will  place  students 
in  homes  of  hostesses  affiliated  with  the  school  and  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  school.  Any  exceptions  to  this  rule  must  be  passed  upon  by 
the  Principal. 

Supervision  of  Boarding  Students 

Over  the  resident  students,  the  instructors,  the  officers  of  the  dormi- 
tories, and  the  hostesses  in  the  Towson  boarding  homes  exercise  the  cus- 
tomary residence-hall  supervision  and  guidance,  so  that  parents  may  feel 
assured  that  their  daughters  and  sons  are  in  the  hands  of  careful,  respon- 
sible, and  experienced  institutional  directors.  To  this  end  the  hours  of  the 
day  outside  of  school  hours  are  systematically  arranged  in  a  program  of 
recreation  and  study  or  other  appropriate  duties,  efforts  being  made  to 
have  every  student  interested  to  a  proper  extent  in  recreation  and  social 
activities  as  the  needful  supplement  to  study  and  recitation. 

Because  these  social  and  recreative  activities  amon>^  students  them- 
selves, added  to  the  serious  program  of  studies  assigned  1.0  each  class,  are 
considered  sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  time  of  everyone  in  the  dormi- 
tories, visits  of  outside  persons  are  not  encouraged  on  school  days  or 
nights.  Visitors  are,  however,  received  on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings, 
and  Sunday  afternoons;  but  students  must  register  their  visitors,  so  that 
whenever  it  seems  desirable,  parents  may  be  informed  of  the  guests  their 
sons  and  daughters  are  entertaining. 

A  printed  form  concerning  week-end  privileges  is  filled  out  by  the 
parents.  Parents  are  earnestly  requested  not  to  ask  for  week-end  home 
privileges  for  their  sons  and  datighters  oftener  than  once  a  month. 

Social  functions,  such  as  class  entertainments,  teas,  receptions,  and 
dances,  are  planned  for  all  students  under  faculty  cooperation  as  a 
valuable  mieans  of  promoting  the  education  of  the  students  in  their  social 
life,  a  very  necessary  element  in  the  prospective  teacher's  equipment. 

Attention  to  the  religious  interest  of  the  students  is  given  in  the  form 
of  regular,  but  voluntary,  chapel  exercises  in  the  school  and  Sunday  vesper 
services  in  the  dormitory.  Cordial  cooperation  is  sought  between  the 
school  and  the  ministers  of  the  various  churches  in  Towson  and  Balti- 
more, so  as  to  encourage  the  boarding  students  to  attend  regularly  the 
church  and  Sunday-school  service  of  their  choice. 

There  is  an  active  Y.  W.  C.  A.  organization  among  the  students. 

The  dormitory  is  managed  partly  through  a  student  government  or- 
ganization which  is  an  interesting  development  of  the  last  seven  years. 
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Use  of  Electrical  Appliances 

No  electric  stoves,  curlers,  or  electrical  appliances  are  permitted  in 
the  rooms.  Gas-jets  on  each  dormitory  floor  are  provided  for  the  heating 
of  curling  irons  and  a  self-service  hair-dressing  room  and  a  students' 
laundry  are  fully  and  conveniently  equipped,  and  located  on  the  lower  floor 
of  Newell  Hall.  No  cooking  is  allowed  in  students'  rooms.  Neither  is 
laundering  allowed  in  rooms — it  must  be  done  in  the  students'  laundry. 

Laundry  Regulations 

Women  students  are  allowed  the  following  pieces  of  laundry  each 
week:  2  sets  of  underwear;  2  slips;  1  athletic  suit;  2  gowns  or  pajamas; 
4  towels;  2  wash  cloths;  2  table  napkins.  Stockings  and  handkerchiefs 
will  not  be  laundered  in  the  main  laundry.  No  substitutions  may  be 
made  in  this  list. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  laundry  allowed  to  men  students  per 
week:  2  sets  of  underwear;  5  pairs  of  socks;  6  handkerchiefs;  4 
towels;  5  shirts;  2  pairs  of  pajamas;  2  wash  cloths. 

All  extra  laundry  must  be  paid  for  at  commercial  rates. 

Woven  laundry  markers  of  a  standard  make,  with  student's  name, 
must  be  attached  to  all  articles.  These  may  be  purchased  from  any  de- 
partment store.  All  students  are  responsible  for  securing  these  and  at- 
taching them  to  their  garments  before  coming  to  the  school. 

What  Not  To  Bring:     An  Automobile 

No  hoarding  student  will  he  permitted  to  house  a  personally  owned  or 
horrowed  automohile  on  the  campus  or  in  Towson  for  his  or  her  perma- 
nent use.  This  regidation  applies  also  to  week-ends.  Motorcycles  come 
under  the  same  ruling. 

What  a  Dormitory  Student  Should  Bring  as  Personal  Property 

Every  student  must  furnish  for  personal  use:  A  fountain  pen  or  an 
ink  pencil;  towels;  toilet  soaps;  bureau  scarfs;  a  quilted  pad  for  the 
bed,  size  72  in.  by  30  in.  (these  can  be  purchased  in  the  School  Book 
Shop) ;  one  pair  of  blankets;  and  one  heavy  sweater  to  prevent  colds  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  when  students  travel  between  buildings.  Each 
student  should  also  bring  two  laundry  bags,  two  tumblers,  two  spoons, 
and  six  table-napkins. 

Regulations  for  Athletic  Uniforms  and  Equipment  for  all  Women  Stud'ents 

Students  must  wear  the  complete  gymnasium  uniform  for  all  ath- 
letics. All  entering  students  should  order  uniforms  through  the  School 
Book  Shop  during  the  first  week  of  school.  A  deposit  must  accompany 
each  order.  The  cost  of  one  complete  outfit,  including  suit,  shoes  and 
hose  will  be  approximately  $2.50.  Each  student  should  own  two  suits  in 
order  that  she  may  always  present  a  neat  appearance. 
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Students  of  the  Class  of  1935  will  wear  blue  suits;  Class  of  1936 
will  wear  tan  suits;  Class  of  1937  will  receive  directions  for  the  color  of 
their  suits  from  the  school  when  they  enter. 

Uniforms  must  be  purchased  at  the  Book  Shop.  They  cannot  be  ob- 
tained any  where  else.  The  stockings  are  a  particular  shade  and  length 
and  no  others  may  be  worn. 

Regulations  for  Athletic  Uniforms  and  Equipment  for  Men  Students 

Each  man  is  required: 

1.  To  secure  a  regulation  uniform  consisting  of  long  trousers,  sleeve- 
less jersey,  sweat  shirt,  socks  and  suitable  footwear  for  indoor  and  out- 
door activities.  Do  not  buy  a  uniforin  until  the  official  regulations  are 
released. 

2.  To  keep  all  athletic  equipment  neat  and  clean. 

3.  To  mark  athletic  costumes.  This  is  essential  for  efficient  collec- 
tion and  distribution.     Use  markers,  tags,  indelible  pencil. 

4.  To  secure  a  locker  in  the  Barracks  and  also  in  the  Administration 
Building.    A  $1.00  deposit  is  required  for  keys. 

5.  To  be  responsible  for  all  athletic  equipment  issued  to  him. 

(Special  caution  must  be  observed  in  the  care  of  towels,  athletic 
uniforms,  balls,  bats,  etc.)  This  equipment  is  very  expensive  and  loss 
of  any  article  will  be  charged  to  your  breakage  fee. 

Who  are  responsible  for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  towels? 

a.  For  Varsity  teams,  their  student  managers. 

b.  For  all  Physical  Education  Classes,  the  towel  committee  for 
that  day. 

Regulations  for  Men's  Dress  for  Classrooms 

Men  students  wear  their  coats  for  all  classroom  recitations  and  in 
the  dining-room;  sweaters  may  be  worn  only  on  the  athletic  field  and 
campus  and  in  the  men's  own  rooms,  except  that  on  Saturday  morning 
sweaters  are  permitted  in  the  dining-room.  In  very  hot  weather,  sport 
shirts  are  permissible. 

THE  BOOK  SHOP 

Under  the  management  of  the  school  there  is  operated  a  Book  Shop 
for  the  convenience  of  the  students,  where  such  materials  as  notebooks, 
pencils,  paper,  mimeographed  outlines  of  courses,  books,  stationery,  post- 
cards, and  souvenirs  are  sold.  The  Book  Shop  assists  the  successive 
classes  in  handling  their  class  pins  and  class  rings,  and  is  available  for 
service  to  the  students  generally.  Each  student  is  requested  to  bring 
with  him,  or  purchase  in  the  shop,  a  fountain  pen  or  an  ink  pencil;  all 
observation  reports  must  be  recorded  in  ink. 
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EXPENSES 

Tuition 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Education  on  Friday, 
May  21,  1933,  it  was  voted  to  charge  all  students  at  the  three  white 
normal  schools,  a  tuition  of  $100,  for  the  year  1933-1934,  and  the  year 
1934-1935.  This  amount  takes  care  of  registration,  health  service,  library 
service,  and  all  the  fees  that  were  formerly  charged,  except  that  there  is 
a  student  activities  fee  of  $5.00  to  be  paid  by  all  students,  and  a  breakage 
fee  of  $5.00  (to  be  refunded  at  the  end  of  the  three-year,  or  the  four-year 
course,  if  no  breakage  is  charged  against  a  student's  record) . 

Costs  for  Boarding  Students 

Resident  students  will  pay  the  tuition  charge  of  $100,  and  are  given 
room,  board  and  laundry,  and  personal  care,  at  the  rate  of  only  $6.00  per 
week;  this  charge  for  the  scholastic  year  of  36  weeks  amounting  to  $316. 
All  charges  are  payable  in  two  equal  installments  in  advance,  $158  on 
the  opening  day  in  September  and  $158  on  February  1st.  In  addition 
to  this,  a  $5.00  breakage  fee  is  also  deposited  by  each  student,  but  this  fee 
is  refunded  when  the  student  completes  the  course  if  no  breakage  is 
charged  against  the  student;  and  the  student  activities  fee  of  $5.00  is  re- 
quired. 

Room  Reservation  Fee 

A  room  reservation  fee  of  $10.00  is  required  each  year  of  all  appli- 
cants who  desire  to  board  at  the  school.  All  students  are  eligible  to 
dormitory  life.  This  fee  is  deducted  from  the  fixed  charges  upon  en- 
trance, and  no  refund  of  this  fee  will  be  made  after  September  1. 

Cost  for  Day  Students 

Day  students  will  pay  the  tuition  charge  of  $100.  They  will  deposit 
the  breakage  fee  of  $5.00,  which  will  be  refunded  at  the  time  of  their 
withdrawal  froin  the  school,  just  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  boarding 
students,  if  no  damages  are  charged  to  the  student.  They  will  pay  the 
student  activities  fee  of  $5.00. 

Day  students  can  obtain  wholesome  hot  lunches  in  the  school  cafe- 
teria at  nominal  charges. 

Cost  for  Out  of  State  Students 

Students  whose  parents  reside  out  of  the  State  of  Maryland  may 
enter  the  Maryland  State  Normal  Schools  upon  presentation  of  the 
required  high  school  credits  which  will  be  passed  upon  by  the  Credentials 
Secretary  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  These  students  will 
pay  the  tuition  of  $100,  the  charge  for  room,  meals  and  laundry  of 
$216  for  the  year,  the  student  activities  fee  of  $5.00,  the  (refundable) 
breakage  fee  of  $5.00.  In  addition  there  will  be  a  surcharge  for  out  of 
state  students  of  $300  if  they  board,  or  $200  if  they  are  permitted  by 
special  arrangement  with  the  principal  to  live  outside  the  school.  This 
amount  over  and  above  the  cost  to  a  Maryland  student  represents  the 
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actual  cost  to  the  State  of  a  student's  instruction  costs  plus  the  living 
expenses  in  one  of  the  dormitories. 

Late   Registration    Fee 

Any  student  who  registers  after  the  date  for  registration  named  in 
the  calendar  will  be  required  to  pay  a  late  entrance  fee  of  $2.00. 

The  Breakage  Fee 

A  breakage  or  property  deposit  of  $5.00  is  required  of  all  students. 
This  will  be  refunded  immediately  after  graduation  or  withdrawal  if  the 
student  has  not  broken  or  destroyed  any  of  the  school  or  dormitory 
furniture  or  furnishings.  If  there  are  charges  against  a  student  the 
costs  will  be  deducted  from  the  breakage  fee  and  the  balance  refunded. 
If  costs  exceed  the  breakage  fee  an  extra  bill  will  be  sent  to  the  parents. 

The  Activities  Fee* 

All  students  will  want  to  become  a  working  part  of  at  least  four 
organizations:  (1)  the  athletic  association  (dues  $2.00);  (2)  their  class 
organization  (dues,  $1.00)  ;  (3)  the  student  council  (resident  or  non- 
resident, dues,  $.50)  ;  (4)  the  school  paper.  The  Tomer  Light  (subscrip- 
tion, $1.50) — the  total  activities'  fee  for  women  and  men,  $5.00.  These 
fees  are  collected  on  registration  day.  These  fees  are  handled  by  the 
student  organizations  and  the  treasurers  are  responsible  to  the  advisers 
of  the  organizations. 

Summary  of  Expenses 

Semester  I     Semester  II 

Day  Students — Tuition,  $100  a  year $50.00  $50.00 

Boarding  Students — 

Tuition,  $100  a  year;  Room,  Board  and 

Laundry,  $216   $158.00  $158.00 

*A11  Students — Activities  Fee $5.00 

All  Freshman  (new  students)  Breakage  Fee,  re- 
fundable         $5.00 

Piano,  other  instruments  or  vocal  instruction — Fee  named  upon  request. 
Practice  fee  for  use  of  piano  (for  special  music  students)  $10.00  per  year. 

Refunds 

As  a  basis  for  making  refunds  to  students  who  withdraw,  the  follow- 
ing plan  became  effective  September,  1933: 

FOR  DAY  STUDENTS 

1.  Day  students,  admitted  in  good  standing,  who  withdraw  between  the 

opening  of  school  and  October  1,  shall  have  refunded  the  tuition 
charge  for  the  first  semester  less  $10.00 

2.  Day  students  who  withdraw  on  their  own  or  guardian's  initiative  after 


*  Note :     A  separate   check   should   be   made   out  for   these  activities   and   paid   to   the 
organizations  on  registration  day. 
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October  1,  shall  receive  no  refund  of  tuition,  for  the  semester  in- 
volved. 

3.  Day  students  who  withdraw  at  the  request  of  the  school  after  Octo- 

ber 1,  shall  receive  no  refund  of  tuition  for  the  semester  involved. 

4.  Day  students  entering  on  probation  will  be  required  to  pay  no  tuition 

until  after  the  entrance  examination  when  their  admission  will  be 
determined.  However,  such  students  will  register  for  the  examina- 
tion upon  the  registration  date  set  in  the  calendar. 

FOR  RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

1.  Resident  students  who  withdraw  before  October  1,  shall  have  refunded 

the  tuition  charge  for  the  first  semester  (or  whatever  amount  has 
been  paid  for  by  the  student)  less  $10.00;  and  shall  have  refunded 
also  the  amount  paid  for  room,  meals  and  laundry  minus  the  charge 
for  one  week  more  than  the  number  of  weeks  actually  spent  in  the 
school. 

2.  Resident  students  who  withdraw  on  their  own  or  guardian's  initiative 

after  October  1,  shall  receive  no  refund  of  tuition  for  the  semester 
involved,  and  will  be  charged  for  room,  meals  and  laundry  by  terms, 
i.  e.,  either  for  one  term,  or  two  terms,  according  to  the  time  of  with- 
drawal. (A  term  is  a  period  of  9  weeks).  Fractions  of  a  term  will, 
therefore,  be  counted  as  a  full  term.  Parents  should  be  careful  to 
notify  the  school  as  soon  as  they  know  when  a  student  is  to  be  with- 
drawn;    it  is  to  their  own  financial  advantage. 

3.  Resident  students  who  withdraw  at  the  request  of  the  school  after  Oc- 

tober 1,  shall  receive  no  refund  of  tuition  for  the  semester  involved, 
and  shall  be  refunded  the  amount  paid  for  room,  meals  and  laundry, 
minus  the  charge  for  one  week  more  than  the  number  of  weeks 
actually  spent  in  the  school. 

4.  Resident  students  who  enter  on  probation  will  pay  the  room  reserva- 

tion fee  of  $10.00  only  until  after  the  entrance  tests  have  been  taken. 
Out  of  this  amount  expenses  will  be  taken  for  the  time  the  student 
boards  at  the  school,  if  the  student  is  notified  of  failure  in  the  en- 
trance tests.  If  the  student  is  accepted  after  the  entrance  tests  all 
other  fees  are  due  on  the  day  the  student  is  notified  of  the  results. 

LOAN  SCHOLARSHIPS 

"Borrowing*  for  an  Education  is  a  Good  Investment." 
There  are  a  number  of  loan  scholarships  which  are  available  to 
students  whose  credentials  are  satisfactory.  The  Sarah  E.  Richmond 
Loan  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  by  the  alumni  of  the  school  in 
memory  of  Sarah  E.  Richmond,  for  55  years  connected  with  the  school 
as  student,  teacher,  principal,  and  dean  of  women. 

The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Fund  is  the  largest  of  all  the  funds  and  is 
dispensed  by  a  special  Alumni  Committee  as  follows:  Dr.  William  S. 
Love,  Chairman,  1920  Eutaw  Place;  Mrs.  Laura  Phelps  Todd,  and  Miss 
Carrie  Richardson.  Requests  for  loans  from  this  fund  should  be  made 
direct  to  Dr.  William  S.  Love,  the  Chairman. 
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The  Reese  Arnold  Memorial  Loan  Scholarship,  the  Lillian  Jackson 
Memorial  Loan  Scholarship,  and  the  Esther  Sheel  Memorial  Loan  Scholar- 
ship (Class  of  1927)  were  established  by  the  students  of  the  school  in 
memory  of  classmates  who  died.  The  Normal  Loan  Scholarship  and  the 
Pestalozzi  Loan  Scholarship  were  established  by  the  Normal  and  Pesta- 
lozzi  Societies,  and  the  Class  of  1925  Loan  Scholarship  was  a  gift  from 
the  Senior  Class  of  that  year.  The  Carpenter  Memorial  Loan  Scholar- 
ships, preferably  for  men,  were  established  by  Mrs.  John  Carpenter,  of 
Wellsville,  New  York,  in  honor  of  her  husband  who  was  greatly  inter- 
ested in  teacher-training. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  Quota  Club  of 
of  Baltimore  are  organizations  which  have  been  most  liberal  in  lending 
scholarships  to  the  junior  and  senior  students. 

The  Washington  County  Unit  of  the  Alumni  Association  gave  in  May, 
1929,  $100  to  the  loan  funds  as  a  permanent  scholarship.  This  unit 
had  already  lent  this  money  to  one  of  our  most  promising  graduates  and 
when  it  was  repaid  the  $100  was  turned  back  to  the  school  to  lend 
again  to  some  responsible  applicant,  preferably  a  Washington  County 
high  school  graduate. 

A  student  requesting  a  loan  from  any  of  the  scholarship  funds  other 
than  the  Sarah  E.  Richmond  should  apply  to  the  school  for  an  application 
form.  It  will  be  necessary  for  such  an  applicant  to  show  evidence  that  the 
loan  is  a  real  necessity  in  order  that  he  or  she  may  continue  a  student  of 
the  school.  In  addition  to  certain  letters  of  recommendation  which  must 
be  filed  with  the  application  form,  the  scholastic  standing  of  the  student 
in  normal  school  is  also  given  careful  consideration.  The  loans  are  made 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  are  payable  on  demand.  Freshman  students 
are  not  eligible  to  apply  for  loans  until  they  have  completed  the  first 
semester's  work,  and  have  a  fine  outstanding  record. 

The  funds  are  as  follows: 

Name  Amount 

1.  The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund $5,000.00 

2.  The  Lillian  Jackson  Memorial  Loan  Fund 50.00 

3.  The  Carpenter  Memorial  Loan  Fund  (for  men  only) 402.00 

4.  Class  of  1925  Loan  Fund 90.00 

5.  The  Reese  Arnold  Memorial  Loan  Fund 100.00 

6.  The  Martha  Richmond  Junior  Loan  Fund 180.00 

7.  The  Normal  Literary  Society  Loan  Fund 

(Class  of  1925) 100.00 

8.  Pestalozzi  Loan  Fund  (Class  of  1926) 100.00 

9.  General  Scholarship  Fund 175.00 

10.  Esther   Sheel   Memorial   Loan   Fund 500.00 

11.  Washington  County  Alumni  Unit 100.00 

12.  Eunice  K.  Crabtree  Loan  Fund  (Gift  of  Class  of  1931) 200.00 

13.  1933  Loan  Fund  of  Faculty  and  Students 700.00 

14.  Pauline  Rutledge  Loan  Fund  (Gift  of  Class  of  1934) 200.00 


Demonstration  Night 


BOYS'  Basketball  Team 
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APPLICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Application  blanks  for  admission  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 
Such  blanks  should  be  filled  out  and  sent  to  the  school  well  in  advance  of 
the  student's  coming,  so  that  the  reply  from  the  school  can  inform  the 
student  as  to  the  entrance  requirements  and  the  assigned  dormitory  reser- 
vation. If,  after  a  boarding  student  has  been  given  a  room  assignment 
in  one  of  the  residence  halls,  or  in  the  Town  of  Towson,  circumstances  arise 
to  prevent  the  student  from  attending  Normal,  that  fact  should  be  im- 
mediately communicated  to  the  school,  so  that  the  room  reservation  thus 
surrendered  may  be  available  for  another  student.  A  room  deposit  of 
ten  dollars  ($10.00)  is  required.  This  amount  is  deducted  from  the  fixed 
charges  upon  registration  or  returned  to  the  student  if  the  student  can- 
cels his  reservation  before  September  1. 

Age  at  Entrance 

The  following  ruling,  known  as  By-Law  49,  was  passed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  at  a  meeting  in  September,  1925 : 

"No  student  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Junior  Class  In  any  Maryland 
State  Normal  School  who  will  not  be  16  years  of  age  by  the  following 
December  31."  "Junior  Class"  should  be  interpreted  to  read  "Freshman" 
or  first-year  class. 

Status  of  Married  Women  Who  Request  Admission 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  at  a  meeting  in  the  spring  of  1928, 
indicated  that  married  woiuen  who  have  not  been  employed  as  regular 
teachers  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  State  Normal  Schools  with- 
out special  permission  from  the  Board. 

Additional  Information 

Additional  information  and  answers  to  particular  questions  that 
students  or  parents  may  wish  to  ask  will  be  gladly  furnished. 

Address:     Lida  Lee  Tall,  Principal, 
The  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson, 

Towson   (Suburb  of  Baltimore),  Maryland. 
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PROFESSIONAL  INFORMATION 


Admission  and  Classification 

A  new  note  in  the  history  of  the  school  was  reached  in  September, 
1921,  when  the  school  accepted  only  graduates  from  an  approved  high 
school  course,  thereby  eliminating  high  school  courses  at  the  Normal 
School.  Two  years  of  college  credit  was  formerly  granted  the  two-year 
course  by  leading  universities  and  teachers'  colleges.  The  three-year 
course  will  count  toward  the  B.  S.  degree  in  Education  and  more  credit 
will  be  given  for  it  than  was  given  the  two-year  course.  But  now  the 
entire  four  years  can  be  taken  at  Towson  and  the  cost  for  the  B.  S.  degree 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  $100  a  year  for  the  four  years  for  day 
students;  and  $316  a  year  for  boarding  students. 

Scholarship  Standards 

Another  advance  was  made  in  1927  when  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill 
requiring  that  all  applicants  to  State-aided  institutions  in  Maryland  must 
secure  the  recommendation  of  the  high  school  principal.  The  scholarship 
standard  siet  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  this  recommendation  is 
a  record  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  of  not  lessi  than  sixty  per  cent 
(60%)  "A"  and  "B"  grades  and  forty  per  cent  (40%)  "C"  grades. 

Applicants  from  county  high  schools  who  do  not  secure  this  record 
and  hence  cannot  be  recommended,  may  be  admitted  on  probation  after  an 
entrance  examination. 

In  September,  1933,  high  school  graduates  from  Baltimore  City  were 
admitted  without  condition  if  they  secured  an  average  of  80%  or  over  in 
the  last  two  years  of  high  school.  Beginning  with  September,  1934, 
students  from  Baltimore  City  who  have  not  met  the  80%  standard  will 
be  admitted  on  probation  if  they  stand  between  the  75%  and  80%  mark. 
This  arrangement  is  made  at  the  request  of  the  Baltimore  City  School 
Board. 

No  student  is  admitted  who  has  failed  a  course  at  any  other  institu- 
tion subsequent  to  high  school  graduation. 

These  are  all  very  high  standards. 

STATE  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 

The  highest  type  of  elementary  school  teacher's  certificate  will  be 
issued  upon  the  completion  of  the  four-year  courses  at  the  normal  schools. 

In  the  meantime  county  graduates  who  complete  the  three-year 
curricula  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  Schools  in  1935  and  1936  will 
immediately  be  awarded  the  elementary  teacher's  certificate  now  designat- 
ed as  advanced  first  grade.     This  certificate  is  valid  for  teaching  in  any 
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elementary  school  in  the  counties  of  the  State  for  three  years  and  if  the 
applicant  has  received  an  appointment  within  that  time  it  is  renewable 
upon  evidence  of  summer  school  credits  and  successful  experience  and 
professional  spirit. 

The  Baltimore  City  graduates  must  take  the  City  professional 
examinations,  the  successful  completion  of  which  places  them  on  the 
eligible  list  for  the  elementary  grades  in  the  Baltimore  City  School 
System.  This  Civil  Service  plan  is  part  of  the  City  Charter  and  dates 
back  to  1898. 

Certification  of  Unplaced  Maryland  Normal  School  Graduates 

After  June  1,  1934,  a  graduate  of  the  two-year  course  at  one  of  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  Schools  who  has  received  no  appointment  after 
graduating  and  whose  certificate  has  expired  shall  be  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment only  after  completing  a  third  year  of  normal  school  work. 

Admission  to  Third  Year  at  Maryland  Normal  Schools 

Among  the  unplaced  Maryland  Normal  School  graduates  only  those 
who  have  had  the  four  full  years  of  high  school  as  well  as  two  years  of 
normal  training  may  be  admitted  to  the  third  year  work  at  the  Maryland 
Normal  Schools.  This  course  is  being  especially  planned  as  an  addition 
to  the  work  of  those  graduates  who  now  have  a  diploma  from  the  two- 
year  course.    The  detailed  outline  of  courses  will  be  found  on  page  37. 

Admission  to  Fourth  Year  at  Maryland  Normal  Schools 

Unplaced  graduates  of  the  three-year  courses  may  be  admitted  to 
the  fourth  year  work  up  to  and  including  the  Class  of  1936,  a  special 
course  being  provided  for  this  purpose. 

SYSTEM  OF  MARKING 

Grades  are  designated  by  the  following  symbols:  A,  B,  C  +  ,  C,  C — , 
D,  F.  "D"  grade  is  the  lowest  passing  mark,  yet  is  considered  unsatis- 
factory, and  "F"  is  a  failure  which  means  that  the  course  so  marked 
must  be  repeated. 

A  student  must  maintain  an  average  of  "C"  in  order  to  be  in  good 
standing  in  the  school.  Any  student  failing  to  do  this  may  be  asked  to 
withdraw  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Scholarship  Committee.  Also, 
any  student  who  receives  more  than  two  failures  during  any  one  term 
or  who  accumulates  a  high  percentage  of  "D"  grades  on  his  record  will 
be  asked  to  withdraw. 

REGULATIONS  REGARDING  ABSENCES  AND  PUNCTUALITY 

Students  are  asked  to  familiarize  themselves  promptly  with  the  rules 
of  this  school  regarding  attendance  and  punctuality. 
Tardiness : 

1.  Entering  classroom  after  ringing  of  final  bell. 

2.  Failure  to  turn  in  excuses  promptly. 
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Absence : 

1.  Absence  from  the  school  for  a  day  or  more. 

*2.  Absence  from  one  or  more  classes  or  from  assembly  on  days 
when  the  student  is  present  in  the  school. 

3.  Absence  due  to  prolonged  illness.  (In  such  cases  the  school 
must  be  notified  as  soon  as  possible.) 

4.  Absence  immediately  preceding  a  holiday  or  absence  or  tardi- 
nesses immediately  following  a  holiday  will  count  doubly 
against  the  student's  record. 

At  a  prominent  place  in  the  Registrar's  office  may  be  found  excuse 
blanks  for  absences  and  tardinesses.  Students  who  have  been  absent  or 
tardy  according  to  the  above  classifications  must  obtain  the  proper  absence 
form  and  state  clearly  the  reason  for  such  absence  or  tardiness  thereon. 
Failure  to  turn  in  excuses  promptly  at  the  Registrar's  office  may  consti- 
tute one  or  two  additional  tardinesses,  depending  upon  the  degree  of  the 
delayed  excuse.  ("Promptly"  means,  in  the  case  of  absence,  the  day  of 
returning  to  the  school;  in  the  case  of  tardiness,  the  day  on  which  the 
tardiness  occurs.) 

Students  whose  records  begin  to  show  poor  attendance  or  lack  of 
punctuality  will  be  promptly  warned  by  the  Registrar  that  no  further 
absence  or  tardiness  may  occur.  Failure  to  heed  this  warning  will  con- 
stitute a  serious  breach  of  school  ethics  and  will  be  dealt  with  seriously 
by  the  Scholarship  Committee  of  the  Faculty. 

THE  CURRICULUM  OFFERED 

The  dominant  aim  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School  is  the  prep- 
aration of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  public  school  system. 
To  this  end  the  following  principles  indicate  the  general  plan  upon  which 
the  course  of  study  is  based : 

1.  The  definite  field  of  work  of  this  school  is  the  training  of  teachers 
for  the  elementary  schools.  To  graduate  as  a  teacher  for  the  elementary 
schools  indicates  a  high  professional  and  academic  outlook  as  well  as 
ability  for  social  and  civic  leadership. 

2.  Courses  are  so  planned  as  to  make  a  definite  contribution  to  the 
training  of  teachers  in  a  way  that  will  lead  on  to  recognition  for  college 
credit  in  the  leading  teachers'  colleges  of  the  country. 

3.  The  objective  of  all  the  courses  is  partici'pation  in  the  actual  work 
of  teaching. 

4.  The  three-year  course  makes  no  provision  for  differentiation  ex- 
cept in  the  student-teaching  offerings.  In  addition  to  Introduction  to 
Teaching  and  Freshman  Participation,  there  will  be  two  nine-weeks' 
teaching  experiences — one  will  be  spent  in  a  primary-grade  room:  First, 


*  Note :     This  type  of  absence  is  not  to  be  tolerated.     Self -excuse  in  this  case  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  personal  note  from  the  principal  or  the  school  physician. 
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Second  or  Third  grade;  the  second  in  an  upper-grade  room:  Fourth, 
Fifth,  Sixth,  or  Seventh  grade.  The  year  will  be  divided  into  semesters 
rather  than  terms.  County  students  receive  one  course  not  given  to 
Baltimore  City  students;  this  is  a  Sociology  course  organized  as  a  Rural 
Life  Survey. 

5.  The  four-year  course  will  be  inaugurated  in  September,  1934.  It 
will  lead  to  the  B.  S.  in  Education. 

Where  Student-Teachers  Teach 

There  are  nine  classrooms  in  the  Campus  Elementary  School;  and 
36  Training  Centers  provided  through  the  courtesy  and  cooperation  of 
the  Baltimore  City  Board  of  Education,  the  Baltimore  County  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Harford  County  Board  of  Education. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  GRADUATES 

Although  the  Normal  School  has  no  regular  Bureau  of  Appointments 
it  cooperates  with  school  administrators  seeking  to  fill  vacancies.  Each 
year  the  complete  records  of  graduates  from  the  City  are  furnished  to  the 
Baltimore  City  Department  of  Education  and  those  of  the  County  gradu- 
ates to  the  various  superintendents  over  the  State.  These  records  show 
objectively  the  candidate's  fitness  for  teaching  and  also  give  a  summary 
of  the  student's  scholastic  record  and  personal  characteristics.  The  su- 
perintendents to  whom  these  records  are  sent  find  them  of  great  value 
in  placing  the  student. 
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COURSES  INCLUDED  IN  THE  FOUR-YEAR  CURRICULUM 

(Effective  for  entering  students  beginning 

September,  1934)  Semester 

Hours 

J^Yt 9 

ArVlOl—Tlae  World  Today  in  Art .'  ''.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.1}4 

Art  102 — Fine  and  Industrial  Art 3 

Art  301— Fine  and  Industrial  Art 1^ 

Art  401 — Advanced  Course — Fine  and  Industrial  Art 13^ 

Art  402 — Art  in  the  Elementary  School l}^ 

English 20K 

Eng.  101— The  World  Today  in  Literature 3 

Eng.  103— Written  English 3 

Eng.  203— Oral  English 3 

Eng.  201 — Children's  Literature 2 

'  Eng.  205 — Reading  in  the  Elementary  School 2 

Eng.  303— Teaching  Oral  and  Written  English 2 

Eng.  401-402 — Survey  of  English  and  American  Literature  . .  .4 
Eng.  406 — Advanced  Course  in  Reading  in  Elementary  School  IJ/^ 

Education 26 

Ed.  101— The  Modern  Elementary  School  (2  hrs.  rec.  1  hr.  lab.)2 

Ed.  211 — Kindergarten-Primary  Principles  and  Materials 2 

Ed.  331 — Modern  Trends  in  Education  and  Their  Historic 

Origins 3 

Ed.  341 — The   History,   Administration,   Interpretation   and 

Construction  of  Tests 1 J^ 

Ed.  432— Philosophy  of  Education 1}/^ 

Ed.  203-304— Student  Teaching  (City) 1-,^ 

Ed.  303-404— Student  Teaching  (County) j^^ 

Social  Sciences 27 

Hist.  101 — Human  Relationships  in  the  World  Today IK 

Hist.  102,  201,  202— Evolution    of    Cultural    and    Economic 

Western  Civilization.    102— to  900  A.  D 3 

201  and  202—900  to  1775 3 

Hist.  301-302 — American  History — Economic,  Social  and  Po- 
litical Trends  (including  Maryland) 

301— U.  S.  from  1775  to  1865 1}4 

302— U.  S.  from  1865  to  present 13^ 

Hist.  401 — European  Industrial  and  Imperial  Developments 

since  1815 1K-(12) 

Geo.  101 — Geographical  Background  of  Modern  World  Prob- 
lems   13^ 

Geo.  102 — Human  Adjustment  to  Physical  Environment 3 

Geo.  201-202 — Curriculum  Material  in  the  Geography  of  the 
United  States 3 

Geo.  301-302 — Curriculum    Material    in    the    Geography    of 
Europe 3 

Geo.  401 — Curriculum  Material  in  the  Geography  of  Asia, 

South  America  and  Africa 13^-(12) 

Economics  302 — Principles  of  Economics  and  Sociology 3-(3) 

Penmanship  100 — Handwriting  Practice  (Non  credit  course) 

Health 7 

Hea.  101 — Personal  Hygiene  and  First  Aid 3 

Hea.  202 — Economics  in  Relation  to  the  Health  Program 2 

Hea.  303 — Community  and  School  Problems  in  Health 2 
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Courses  Included  in  the  Four- Year  Curriculum — Continued 
(Four- Year  Curriculum.     Entering  Students  Beginning  Sept,  1934)  2 

Semester  Hours 

Mathematics 5 

Math.  201 — Teaching  Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary  School. .  .3 
Math.  301 — Advanced  Course  in  the  Teaching  of  Arithmetic 
in  the  Elementary  School 2 

Music 93^ 

Mus.  100 — Chorus  (Non  c  edit  course) 

Mus.  101— The  World  Today  in  Music l}i 

Mus.  102 — Elements  of  Music,  Theoretical  and  Applied 2 

Mus.  201 — Music  in  the  Elementary  School 13^2 

Mus.  301 — Music  in  the  Elementary  School  (continued) 1)^ 

Mus.  401 — Advanced  Course:  Music  in  the  Elementary  School  1^^ 
Mus.  402 — Appreciation  of  Music IJ/^ 

Physical  Education 9 

Ph.  Ed.  101-102,  201-202,  301-302,  401-402— Athletics 7 

Ph.  Ed.  311 — Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary  School.  .2 

Psychology 5 

Psy.  Ill — Social  Psychology 1 

Psy.  221— Child  Psychology 2 

Psy.  321 — Behavior  of  Elementary  School  Children 1 

Psy.  421 — Psychology  of  Adolescence 1 

Science 10 

Sci.  101 — Biological  Principles 3 

Sci.  202 — Background  of  Physical  Sciences 4 

Sci.  302 — Science  in  the  Elementary  School 3 

Total  Credits 128 

SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  FOR  FOUR-YEAR-COURSE 
First  Year 

Semester  I  Semester  II 

Hrs.  Wks.    Cr.  Hrs.  Wks.    Cr. 

Art  101 \       o     18       q  Art  102 4     18       3 

Music  101 /       "^     ^^       "^  Education  101 3     18       2 

English  101 3     18       3  English  103 3     18       3 


18 

3 

18 

3 

18 

3 

18 

3 

Geography  101 \  o  10  o  Geography  102 3  18  3 

History  101 /  ^  ^^  "*  Music  102 2  18  2 

Health  101 3  18  3  Physical  Education 

Physical  Education                                          102 2  18  1 

101 2  18  1  Penmanship  100 2  18  — 

Psychology  111 1  18  1 


Science  101 3     18       3  20  14 

Chorus 1     18     — 


19     18     17 


Second  Year 

Semester  I  Semester  II 

Hrs.  Wks.    Cr.  Hrs.  Wks.  Cr. 

English201 2     18       2  Art  301 2  18  1}4 

Geography  201,  202..       3     18       3  English  203 3  18  3 

History  102 3     18       3  English  205 2  18  2 

Mathematics  201 3     18       3  Health  202 2  18  2 

Physical  Ed.  201 2     18       1  History  201,  202 ...  .       3  18  3 

Science  202 5     18       4  Physical  Ed.  202 2  18  1 

Physical  Ed.  311 2  18  2 

18  16  Psychology  221 2  18  2 

18  161^ 
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Semester  I 

1st  9  2nd  9 

"WTcs.  Wks.   Cr 

Education  211 2       2 

Education  331 3       3 

English  303 4  — 

*History  301 —       3 

Mathematics  301 —      4 

Music  201 3  — 

Physical  Ed.  301 2       2 

Science  302 4      4 


18     18     16 


Third  Year 

Semester  II 

1st  9  2nd  9 

Wks.  Wks.  Cr. 

Ed.  303— student 

Teaching 25  8 

Education  341 3       1}4 

English  406 3       1}4 

Geography  301 3       1}4 

Music  301 3       1}4 

Physical  Ed.  302 2         K 

Psychology  321 2       1 

25  16     153^ 


2 
3 
2 

2 

1 
3 


Fourth  Year 


Semester  I 


Art  401 

*  Geography  302  . . 

History  302 

Music  401 

Physical  Ed.  401 . 
Psychology  421 .  .  , 
Ed.  404— Student 
Teaching 


1st  9 
Wks. 

4 

3 

3 

O 

2 
2 


2nd  9 
Wks. 


Cr. 

iy2 

'A 
1 


25       8 


17     25     151/ 


Semester  II 

1st  9  2nd  9 

Wks.  Wks. 

Art  402 2       2 

Economics  302 3       3 

Education  432 3  — 

English  401,  402 4       4 

Geography  401 —       3 

Health  303 2       2 

History  401 3  — 

Music  402 —      3 

Physical  Ed.  402  ...  .       2       2 


Total  Semester  Hours 128 


Cr. 

iy2 

3 

1^ 

4 

IK 
2 

iy2 

W2 

1 


19     19     173^ 


FOURTH  YEAR  PROGRAM  FOR  THREE-YEAH  GRADUATES 

Semester  I 

1st.  9     2nd.  9     Sem.  Hrs. 

Art  404 — Elements  of  Design  and  Structure 4  4  3 

Ed.  400— Educational  Conference 2  2  2 

Ed.  432— Philosophy  of  Education 0  3  13^^ 

Eng.  405 — Advanced  Composition 3  3  3 

Geo.  401,  402 — Curriculum  Material  for  teaching  Asia, 

South  America,  and  Africa 3  3  3 

Hist.  401 — Modern  European  History 3  0  13^ 

Ph.  Ed.  402— Athletics 2  2  1 

Phy.  421 — Psychology  of  Adolescence 0  2  1 

17  19  16 

Semester  II 

Econ.  302 — Principles  of  Economics  and  Sociology .. .       3  3  3 

Ed.  400— Educational  Conference 2  2  2. 

Eng.  404 — Principles  of  Literary  Criticisms 3  3  3 

Mus.  401,  402 — Advanced  Music  and  Appreciation.  .3  3  3 

Ph.  Ed.  401— Athletics 2  2  1 

Sci.  402 — Background  of  Physical  Sciences 5  5  4 

18  18  16 


*Unit  Courses 
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THREE- YEAR  PROGRAM  FOR  BALTIMORE  CITY  STUDENTS 
WHO  REQUEST  TO  TAKE  THE  THREE-YEAR  DIPLOMA 


First  Year 


Semester  I 

Hrs.  Wks.    Cr. 

ArtlOl \  o 

Music  101 /  "* 

English  101 3 

English  103 3 

Geography  101 \  q 

History  101 /  "^ 

Health  101 3 

Physical  Ed.  101 2 

Psychology  111 1 

Chorus 1 


18 

18 
18 

18 

18 
18 
18 
18 


Semester  II 

Hrs.  Wks.  Cr. 

Art  102 4  18  3 

Education  101 3  18  2 

Geography  102 3  18  3 

Music  102 2  18  2 

Penmanship  100 18  — 

Physical  Ed.  102 2  18  1 

Science  101 3  18  3 


19 


14 


19 


17 


Semester  I 

Hrs.  Wks 

English  203 3  18 

English  205 2  18 

*Geography  201,  202.       3  18 

History  102 3  18 

Mathematics  201 3  18 

Physical  Ed.  201 2  18 

Psychology  221 2  18 

18 


Second  Year 

Semester  II 

Cr.  1st  9    2nd  9 

3  Wks.  Wks.  Cr. 

2  Ed.  203— Student 

3  Teaching 25              8 

3          Education  211 4       2 

3          English  303 4      2 

1  *History201 3       l^A 

2  Mathematics  301 4      2 

Physical  Ed.  202 2         J^ 

17  

25     17     16 


Semester  I 


Third  Year 


1st  9    2nd  9 
Wks.  Wks.  Cr. 


Ed.  304— Student 

Teaching 25 

Art  301 4 

Education  341 3 

Health  202 4 

*History  202 3 

Music  201 3 

Physical  Ed.  301 2 


IM 

2 

1^ 

1^ 


Semester  II 


1st 9    2nd9 
Wks.  Wks.  Cr. 

Education  331 3  3  3 

English  201 2  2  2 

Health  303 2  2  2 

History  301 3—13^ 

Physical  Ed.  301 2  2  1 

Physical  Ed.  311 2  2  2 

Science  202 5  5  4 


25     19     161^ 
Total  Semester  Hours. 


19     16     15}^ 


96 


*Unit  Courses 
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COURSES  INCLUDED  IN  THE  THREE- YEAR  CURRICULUM 

(To  be  discontinued  June,  1936)  Semester 

Hours 

Art 73^ 

Art  101— The  World  Today  in  Art 1 

Art  102 — Fine  and  Industrial  Arts 3 

Art  201 — Fine  and  Industrial  Arts 2 

Art  301 — Art  in  the  Elementary  School 1}4 

English 12 

Eng.  101— The  World  Today  in  Literature 1 

Eng.  103— Oral  and  Written  English 3 

Eng.  203— Teaching  Oral  and  Written  English Iji 

Eng.  201 — Children's  Literature 2 

Eng.  301 — Social  Background  of  Literature l^i 

Eng.  205— Reading 3 

Education 26 

Ed.  101 — Introduction  to  Teaching  including  Psychology 

(Healthful  Living) 3 

Ed.  211 — Kindergarten — Primary  Principles 2 

Ed.  341 — Tests  and  Measurements " 1 J^ 

Ed.  331 — Modern  Trends  in  Education 2 

*Ed.  311— Rural  Life 1}4 

Ed.  203  and  304— Student  Teaching .  16 

Social  Science 16H 

Hist.  101— The  World  Today  in  History 1}4 

Hist.  102 — European  History 3 

Hist.  201— Colonial  History 1}4 

Hist.  202— United  States  History 1}4 

Hist.  301— United  States  History 13^-(9) 

Geo.  101— The  World  Today  in  Geography 1}4 

Geo.  102 — Fundamentals  of  Geography 3 

Geo.  201 — Problems  in  Teaching  Geography 1}4 

Geo.  301 — Problems  in  Teaching  Geography 1K-(7H) 

Penmanship No  Credit  Allowed 

Health 6  J^ 

Hea.  101 — Personal  Hygiene  and  First  Aid 3 

Hea.  102— Food  and  Clothing 2 

Hea.  303 — Health  in  the  Elementary  School IH 

Psychology 3 

Psy.  121  and  122— Child  Psychology 2 

Psy.  221— Psychology  of  Child  Behavior 1 

Science 7 

Sci.  101 — Biological  Principles 3 

Sci.  102 — Science  in  the  Elementary  School 4 

Physical  Education 7 

Ph.  Ed.  311 — Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary  School  .  .2 
Ph.  Ed.  101  and  102,  201  and  202,  301  and  302— Athletics. ...  5 

Mathematics 43^ 

Math.  101 — Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary  School 3 

Math.  201— Teaching  Arithmetic IJ^ 

*  County  Students 
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Courses   Included  in  the   Three-Year   Curriculum — ■Continued 

Semester  Hours 

Music 6 

Mus.  101— The  World  Today  in  Music 1 

Mus.  102 — Elements  of  Music 2 

-     Mus.  201 — Music  in  the  Elementary  School 13^ 

Mus.  301 — Music  in  the  Elementary  School 13^ 


Total  Credits 96 


N  OTE :    City  students  in  lieu  of  the  Rural  Life  Course  had  one  of  the  following : 

Geography  302 IJ^  Music  302 1)4 

History  302 13^  Art  302 13^^ 
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PROGRAM  FOR  THREE-YEAR  CURRICULUM 


Semester  I 

1st  9    2nd  9 
Wks.  Wks.  Cr. 

Music  101 ] 

English  101 \  3  3  3 

Art  101 I 

Geography  101 1  o  o  o 

History  101 /  ^  '^  ^ 

Science  101 3  3  3 

Education  101 3  3  3 

Art  102 3  3  3 

Physical  Education 

101 2  2  1 

Chorus 110 


First  Year 


Semester  II 


1st  9  2nd  9 

Wks.  Wks.  Cr. 

English  103 3       3  3 

Geography  102 3       3  3 

Penmanship  100 2       2  0 

Psychology  121-122..       2       2  2 

History  102 3       3  3 

Health  101 3       3  3 

Physical  Education 

102 2       2  1 

18  18  15 


18     18     16 


Second  Year 


Semester  I 


lst9    2nd9 
Wks.  Wks.  Cr. 


Education  211 2 

Science  102 4 

English  205 3 

Mathematics  101 ....  3 

Music  102 4 

Geography  201 

Physical  Education 

201 2 


2 
4 
3 
3 
2 

iy2 


Semester  II 


English 

Music  201 

Mathematics  201 .  . . 

History  201 

Education  341 

Physical  Education 

201 

Ed.  203  (Teaching) . 


1st  9    2nd  9 
Wks.  Wks. 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


25 


Cr. 

iy2 
13^ 


18     17     163^ 


25     17     16 


Semester  I 


Third  Year 


Wks.  Wks.  Cr. 


Health  303 

History  202 

English  301 

Music  301 

Art  201 

Physical  Education 

301 

Ed.  304  (Teaching) . 


IH 

iy2 

IK 
IM 

2 


25       8 


18     25     16^A 


Semester  II 


Health  102 

Physical  Education 

311 

Education  331 

Art  301 

Geography  301 

English  201 

History  301 

Psychology  221 

Physical  Education 

302 

Electives 


1st  9    2nd  9 
Wks.  Wks. 


Cr. 
2 

2 
2 

IK 
IK 
2 

IK 
1 

1 

IK 


18     16     16 


Total  Semester  Hours. 


96 
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SPECIAL  THIRD  YEAR  FOR  TWO-YEAR  GRADUATES 

(To  be  discontinued  June,  1936) 
Semester  I 


Hrs.       Wks.       Credit 
18  3 


Art  101— The  World  Today  in  Art \  o 

Music  101— The  World  Today  in  Music /  "^ 

Eng.  101— The  World  Today  in  Literature 3         18  3 

Geo.  101 — The  World  Today  in  Social,   Industrial,!  o         lo  q 

Hist.  101     Political  and  Commercial  Affairs /  "^         ^^  "^ 

Science  101 — Biological  Principles 3         18  3 

Art  303 — Industrial  Arts  (A  new  course  to  be  worked 

out  according  to  special  needs  of  the  two-year  group)  4  9  13^ 

Educ.  320 — Elementary  Education  (Materials  and 

methods  in  the  intermediate  grades 3  9  IJ^ 

Ph.  Ed.  301— Athletics 2         18  1 


17  16 

or  18 


Semester  II 

Econ.  302 — Principles  of  Economics  and  Sociology. . .       3         12  2 

Eng.  306 — Advanced  Course  in  Teaching  Reading  in 

Elementary  School 3         12  2 

Eng.  302 — Survey  of  American  Literature 3         12  2 

Geo.  303 — Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography  (A 
New  Course  to  be  worked  out  according  to  special 
needs  of  two-year  group) 3         12  2 

Math.  303 — Advanced  Course  in  Teaching  Mathe- 
matics in  Elementary  School 3         12  2 

Ph.  Ed.  302— Athletics 2         12  % 

Educ.  303— Student  Teaching  for  6  weeks 5 14 


Total  Semester  Hours  for  Year 32 


16 
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COURSES  OFFERED 

(The   descriptions   of    the   courses    in    the    four-year    curriculum    are   now    being    prepared 
and    are    not    included    in   this    catalog.) 

ART — Fine,  Industrial,  and  Applied 

Art  101 — The  World  Today  in  Art  (Freshman  Year) Mrs.  Brouwer 

3  hours  per  week  for  6  weeks. 

Lectures,  slides,  excursions  and  museum  visits  will  all  combine  to 
emphasize  the  space  arts,  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting,  with  their 
forms  of  arrangement  and  their  structural  elements.  With  a  view  to 
establishing  a  basis  for  critical  judgment,  elements  of  design,  color  and 
art  structure  will  receive  attention.  Expressionism  will  be  discussed  in 
relation  to  modern  art,  and  by  a  comparison  of  impressionism  and,  post- 
impressionism  art  personalities  will  make  themselves  and  their  influences 
evident.  Art  as  an  isolated  element  will  be  followed  by  a  study  of  art  as 
an  accessory  element,  when  art  in  dress,  art  in  the  home,  art  in  the  thea- 
ter, and  art  in  the  neighborhood  will  be  stressed.  Extensive  reading  from 
the  fine-art  libraries  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Library,  The  Baltimore  Museum 
of  Art,  the  Peabody  Library,  and  the  Normal  School  Library  will  supple- 
ment the  lectures. 

References : 

Dow,   Arthur  W. :   Composition,   Doubleday  Doran   Company. 

Pearson,  Ralph  M. :  How  to  See  Modern  Pictures,  Dial  Press. 

Pearson,    Ralph   M. :    Experiencing    Pictures,    Brewer,    Warren   and    Putman. 

Allen,  Mary  Cecil :  Painters  of  the  Modern  Mind,  W.   W.   Norton. 

Gardner,  Helen :  Art  Through  the  Ages,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company. 

(Mrs.  Brouwer 
Art  102  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  {Freshman  Year)  JTyrjgg  Neunsinger 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

The  art  courses  have  been  arranged  with  the  idea  in  mind  that  "All 
art  is  fine  and  industrial  or  it  is  not  art  at  all."  The  beginning  course 
will  emphasize  the  principles  and  technique  necessary  to  an  understand- 
ing of  art  problems  in  relation  to  the  elements  of  design,  color,  and  art 
structure,  with  application  to  the  specific  problems  arising  from  class- 
room needs  which  are  the  outgrowth  of  integrated  programs  suggested 
by  the  subject  matter  courses.  The  acquaintance  with  underlying  prin- 
ciples will  furnish  a  basis  for  critical  judgment  of  elementary  school 
work  which  the  students  will  perform  at  a  normal  school  level. 

A  variety  of  media  will  be  available  but  special  attention  will  be 
given  those  adaptable  to  elementary  school  classroom  work.  There  will 
be  instruction  in  the  art  of  lettering. 

References : 

Boas,   Bell :  Art  in  the  School,  Doubleday  Doran   Company. 
Dow,  Arthur  W. :  Composition,  Doubleday  Doran  Company. 
Mathias,    Margaret :    Art    in    the    Elementary    Schools,    Scribner's. 
Tannahill,  Sallie  B. :  P's  and  Q*s,  Doubleday  Doran  Company. 
Winslow,   Leon   L. :   Elementary  Industrial   Arts,   Macmillan. 
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Art  201— Fine  and  Industrial  Art  {Freshman  Year)     j^^s.  Brouwer 

[Miss  Neunsinger 
2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks,  or 
4  hours  per  week  for    9  weeks. 

"A  study  of  the  changes  man  makes  in  materials  to  increase  their 
values  to  meet  his  needs,  of  the  appropriate  usage  of  products  made,  and 
of  the  social  advantages  and  problems  resulting  from  the  making  of 
these  changes"  will  concern  the  students  as  they  handle  clay,  hammer 
copper,  shape  pewter  vessels,  weave  cloth  from  wool  they  have  carded, 
design  and  hook  rugs,  and  bind  books  they  have  lettered  and  blocked.  The 
lantern  will  be  used  with  slides  the  students  have  made,  and  the  use  of 
the  reflectoscope  as  an  aid  to  visual  education  will  be  emphasized.  The 
use  of  tools,  their  names,  and  their  manipulation  will  be  learned,  along 
with  their  care  and  repair.  Art  in  lettering  will  be  taught  in  connection 
with  poster  work. 

References: 

Bonser  and  Mossman :   Industrial  Art  for  the  Elementary   Schools,   Macmillan. 
Mathias,   Margaret:   The  Beginnings   of  Art  in  the  Public  Schools,    Scribner's. 
Winslow,    Leon    L. :    Elementary    Industrial    Arts,    Macmillan. 
Winslow,    Leon   L.  :    Organization   and   Teaching   of   Art,   Macmillan. 


Art  301 — Art  in  the  Elementary  School  {Junior  or  ^ 

Senior  Year)    \^^^-  BROUWER 

I  Miss  Neunsinger 
3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

The  students,  working  in  groups,  plan  an  integrated  piece  of  work 
appropriate  for  a  specific  grade.  Art  principles,  skills  and  techniques 
are  taught  as  the  need  arises.  The  work  is  handled  as  it  would  be  in  an 
elementary  school  classroom,  with  attention  given  to  mounts,  bulletin 
board  arrangement,  and  general  room  arrangement  that  will  make  for  an 
art  consciousness  in  daily  living.  Care  and  the  handling  of  tools,  good 
housekeeping  practices,  and  grouping  and  evaluating  of  work  will  be 
stressed. 

References : 

Boas,  Bell :  Art  in  the  School,  Doubleday  Doran  Company. 

Bonsor  and  Mossman  :  Industrial  Arts  for  the  Elementary  Schools,   Macmillan. 
Gardner,   Helen :  Art  Through  the  Ages,   Harcourt,   Brace  and  Company. 
Snedden  and  Bonser :  Indiistrial  Art  for  Administrators,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 

Art  302— Art  in  the  Elementary  School  {Senior  Year)  J^^^'  Brouwer 

]  Miss  Neunsinger 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

Special  problems,  that  involve  a  review  of  processes  and  skills,  and 
are  rich  in  intellectual  content  are  now  worked  out  with  attention  to  sub- 
ject, content,  techniques,  and  individual  abilities.  Means  of  grouping  and 
evaluating  work  are  also  given  attention. 
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References : 

McAdory,   Margaret :   Art   Test,   Teachers    College,    Columbia  University. 

Snedden  and  Bonser :  Industrial  Art  for  Administrators,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University. 
"Warner,    Wiliam :    Reconstruction    of    Industrial    Arts    Courses,    Teachers    College, 

Columbia   University. 
Winslow,  Leon  L. :  Organization  and  Teaching  of  Art,  Macmillan. 

Education 

Education  101 — An  Introduction  to  Teaching — Includ- 
ing Normal  Mental  Hygiene   {Freshman  Year)  ^.^^^^  Bersch 
3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.  [MiBS  Birdsong 

This  course  is  basic  to  the  study  and  practice  of  teaching.  Through 
directed  observation,  discussion,  and  reading,  students  will  be  expected  to 
gain  the  first  insight  into  the  fundamental  concepts,  habits,  and  attitudes 
essential  to  later  professionalized  courses  in  education,  participation,  and 
practice  of  teaching.  The  course  attempts  to  give  students  training  in 
accurate  observation  of  children  and  child  activities  in  the  classroom  and 
in  the  recognition  and  interpretation  of  significant  factors  of  education; 
to  give  them  some  skill  in  the  recognition  of  observation  technique;  to 
acquaint  them  with  educators  and  educational  literature;  to  give  them 
experience  in  participating  in  both  large  and  small  group  discussions  and 
to  arouse  a  feeling  for  the  ethics  and  philosophy  of  education. 

Six  weeks  of  the  semester  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  child  na- 
ture, of  the  learning  process,  and  of  classroom  adjustments  developed 
from  the  standpoint  of  psychology  by  the  teacher  of  that  subject.  Spe- 
cial lectures  will  be  given  on  Normal  Mental  Hygiene  by  the  State  Di- 
rector for  Mental  Hygiene.  The  purpose  of  this  brief  course  is  to  em- 
phasize some  facts  important  for  mental  health  to  present  the  scien- 
tific conception  of  the  normal,  healthy  personality,  and  the  conditions  that 
seem  favorable  to  its  wholesome  development.  It  emphasizes  the  normal 
expression  of  human  impulses,  purposeful  activity,  worthwhile  tasks,  the 
acquisition  of  wholesome  interests,  and  right  adjustment  of  work  and 
play. 

Further,  two  visits  to  the  city  will  be  arranged,  if  possible,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  observing  abnormal  classes  of  children  and  of  determining  the 
function  of  the  Bureau  of  Research.  The  course  consists  of  one  con- 
ference hour,  one  hour  of  directed  observation  in  the  campus  school,  and 
one  class  discussion  hour  per  week.      No  one  basic  text  will  be  used. 

Miss  Woodward 
Miss  Brown 
Miss   Steele 
Miss  Rutledge 
Miss  Treut 
Training  Teachers 


Education  102 — Participation   {Freshman  Year). 


The  course  aims: 


1.  To  give  the  student  opportunity  to  participate  in  teaching 
during  the  freshman  year,  in  either  the  city  or  rural  cen- 
ters, so  that  this  experience  may  send  him  to  all  other 
courses  with  clearer  understanding  of  their  purposes   and 


Newell  Hall-One  of  the  Dormitories  Where  the  Students  Live 
Richmond  Hall-The  Other  Hall  Does  Not  Appear  in  the  Picture 


"Trial  by  Jury"— From  the  Men's  Revue,  193  4 


The  Mummer's  League 
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2.  To  broaden  and  enrich  the  student's  observation  of  educa- 
tional practices  begun  in  "Introduction  to  Teaching,"  to  in- 
clude other  phases  of  education  typical  of  a  state  or  city 
system. 

Students  spend  from  five  to  seven  consecutive  days  in  one  class- 
room. During  the  period  of  participation,  three  hours  ai'e  spent  in  con- 
ferences with  the  supervisors  of  student  teaching. 

The  work  of  the  classroom  consists  of : 

1.  Individual,  group,  and  classroom  teaching  based  upon  courses 

taken  either  in  the  previous  term  or   during  the  term  in 
which  freshman  participation  is  taken. 

2.  Exercises    in    child    psychology    under   the    direction   of   the 

instructors  of  that  course. 


Education  203  and  Education  SOU — Student  fMiss    Brown 

Miss  Steele 


Teaching  {for  County  Students) 


]  Miss  Treut 
[Training  Teachers 

20  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks — 9  weeks  in  Junior  Year 

9  weeks  in  Senior  Year 

Every  county  student  is  required  to  spend  at  least  four  hours  a  day 
for  18  weeks  in  student  teaching,  a  minimum  total  of  360  hours  in  the 
school  room.  In  addition  to  this  the  students  have  regularly  scheduled 
conferences  with  the  training  teachers,  with  the  supervisors  of  student 
teaching,  music,  health  and  athletics,  besides  individual  conferences  with 
other  instructors  at  the  Normal  School. 

The  plan  is  to  give  each  student  two  experiences,  one  of  9  weeks  in 
a  kindergarten-primary  grade  and  9  weeks  in  an  intermediate  grade.  As 
a  prerequisite  to  this  course,  students  must  have  the  sanction  of  the 
Scholarship  Committee  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  student  teach- 
ing, and  have  made  satisfactory  units  of  work  in  certain  subjects  for  the 
teaching  period. 

Some  students  spend  half  of  the  18  weeks  in  the  Campus  Elemen- 
tary School,  and  half  in  the  county  schools.  In  all  cases  students  are 
given  experience  in  two  centers.  They  are  inducted  gradually  into  teach- 
ing, by  observing,  by  teaching  one  class,  by  teaching  several  classes,  and 
by  finally  having  full  responsibility  for  the  room. 

Schools  available  for  county  student  teaching  include  the  following: 
The  Campus  Elementary  School,  a  graded  school  of  eight  rooms;  and  in 
Baltimore  County,  centers  in  two  two-room  schools,  two  three-room 
schools,  and  thi-ee  graded  schools.  All  affiliated  schools  in  the  counties 
are  within  daily  acccessible  distance  of  the  Normal  School,  so  that  the 
student  may  return  for  conference,  for  use  of  the  library,  and  for  resi- 
dence. All  students  are  expected  to  attend  at  least  two  parent-teacher 
meetings  during  the  term. 
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Education  203  and  Education  30^— Student  Teach-  f^^^S  Woodwakd 

ing   {City  Students)....- \^^^^  Rutledge 

[Training  Teachers 

30  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks — 9  weeks  in  Junior  Year 

9  weeks  in  Senior  Year 

All  students  who  plan  to  teach  in  the  City  of  Baltimore  spend  two 
terms  of  9  weeks  each,  30  hours  per  week,  in  student  teaching  in  the 
practice  centers.  Students  are  given  one  9  weeks'  expeirience  in  a  pri- 
mary grade  and  the  other  nine  weeks  in  an  intermediate  grade. 

In  the  term  prior  to  the  student-teaching  term,  students  are 
given  assignments  to  their  centers  in  order  that  they  may  make  spe- 
cific preparation  for  student  teaching  in  related  courses  taken  at  the 
Normal  School.  Students  must  present  satisfactory  units  of  work  for 
teaching,  to  the  teacher  of  practice,  before  being  permitted  to  teach. 

In  addition  to  daily  conferences  held  at  the  center  by  the  teachers  of 
training,  students  meet  the  supervisors  of  training  once  a  week  to  discuss 
their  problems  and  especially  to  emphasize  the  relation  of  theory  and 
psychology  to  actual  classroom  situations.  Members  of  the  supervisory 
staff  from  the  theory  department  visit  the  centers  frequently  and  confer 
with  the  students  in  regard  to  their  work.  Students  are  given  every 
opportunity  in  the  schools  to  which  they  are  assigned  to  participate  in 
all  school  functions  and  to  know  the  life  of  the  community. 

Education  211 — Kindergarten-Primary  Education 

{Junior  Year) MiSS  RuTLEDGE 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  aims  to  consider  all  influences  in  the  kindergarten-pri- 
mary curriculum  that  further  child  development.  It  shows  the  begin- 
nings of  the  various  subject-matter  courses,  and  the  part  each  plays  in 
the  child's  development.  It  is  an  integrating  course  in  that  an  effort 
is  made  to  show  how  the  subject-matter  courses  are  coordinated  in  the 
activities  of  the  kindergarten-primary  curriculum.  These  activities 
are  evaluated  as  to  the  degree  in  which  they  enlist  the  interest  of  the 
child  and  lead  to  his  growth  in  the  information  and  skills  useful  and  ap- 
propriate to  his  age.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  way  in  which  de- 
sirable habits  and  attitudes  are  developed. 

References : 

state  Department  Bulletins. 

Baltimore  City  Courses  of  Study. 

Jennings,   Watson,   Meyer,    Thomas :      Suggestions   of   Modern    Science    Concerning 

Education,  Macmillan. 
Parker    and    Temple :      Unified    Kindergarten    and    First    Grade    Teaching,    Ginn 

and  Co. 
Hill  and  Burke :     A  Conduct  Curriculum,  Scribner's. 

Mathias :      The   Beginnings    of    Art   in   the   Public    Schools,    Scribner's. 
Garrison :      Permanent    Play    Materials    for    Young    Children,    Scribner's. 
Moore :     The  Primary  School,  Houghton,  Mifflin. 
Lincoln   Elementary  School  Staff:     Curriculum  Making  in  an   Elementary   School, 

Ginn  and  Co. 
Knox  :     School  Activities  and  Equipment,   Houghton,  Mifflin. 
Teachers'    College    Record,    Progressive    Education,    Childhood    Education. 
Pamphlets   from   modern    schools,   such   as,    Lincoln,    Ethical    Culture   School,    City 

and  Country  School,  New  York  City ;  Francis   Parker  School,   Chicago  ;  etc. 
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Education  311 — Rural  Life — (Senior  Year  for  County 

Students)  Miss  Brown 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  society  that  are  directly  re- 
lated to  the  educational  problems  which  an  efficient  teacher  must  con- 
sider. 

Class  activities  are  directed  toward  giving  students  personal  contacts 
with  community  organizations  representing  educational,  economic,  and 
social  groups  with  whom  teachers  must  work. 

There  is  no  basic  text  since  it  is  considered  preferable  to  have  re- 
ports made  in  class  from  a  wide  list  of  reading  references,  including 
current  literature  and  government  bulletins  related  to  the  course. 

Types  of  references  used: 

Seligman,   Edwin  R. :     The  Economics  of  Farm   Relief. 

Sanderson,   Kolb   and  others  :     Farm  Income  and   Farm   Relief. 

Sorokin    and    Zimmerman :      Principles   of    Rural    Urban    Sociology. 

White  House   Conference  Reports   on   Child   Health   and   Protection. 

Reports    issued    by    the    State    Board    of    Education,    the    United    States    Office    of 

Education,   and  the  United   States   Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

Education  331 — Modern  Trends  in  Education  and  ! 

Their  Historic  Origins  (Senior  Year) )^      ,_, 

[Dr.  Tall 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

This  course  attempts  to  summarize  and  organize  the  professional 
learning,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  which  the  student  has  gleaned  to 
date  from  all  his  courses,  all  his  observations  and  from  a  variety  of  other 
sources  made  available  to  him  in  his  daily  life  at  the  Normal  School. 
Students  will  first  state  personal  convictions  about  current  educational 
trends  and  then  briefly  scan  the  historic  development  of  education  for 
their  origin  and  growth.  A  logical  development  and  expansion  of  con- 
cepts will  follow  in  the  study  of  the  Baltimore  Charter,  Maryland  School 
Law,  and  the  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. With  American  principles,  practices,  and  trends  in  mind,  a  com- 
parative study  of  prominent  foreign  systems  will  be  made.  This  course 
refers  constantly  to  the  Introduction  to  Teaching  course  taken  as  a  re- 
quirement by  all  students  when  Freshmen. 

When  practicable,  visits  will  be  made  by  city  students  to  county 
schools  which  exemplify  progressive  features  of  education;  county 
students  visit  city  schools  as  a  part  of  the  Introduction  to  Teaching 
course.  A  three-day  trip  outside  of  Maryland  is  planned  annually  for 
cultural  and  professional  experiences.    This  trip  is  an  elective  for  seniors. 

References  most  frequently  used: 

I.     State  School   Laws  of  Maryland,   1931. 
Charter  of   Baltimore  City. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Maryland. 
Annual   Reports  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Baltimore. 
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The  Educational  Yearbooks  of  the  International  Institute  of  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University. 
Kandel :     Twenty- five  Years  of   American  Education,   Macmillan. 
Student  History  of  Education  in  Maryland. 

II.     Parker:     A  Text-book  in  the  History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education,  Ginn. 
Cubberly:     History  of  Education,  Houghton,  Mifflin. 
Cubberly:     Public  Education  in  the  United  States. 
Monroe:   A   Brief   Course  in   the  History  of   Education,   Macmillan. 

III.     Educational   periodicals,    particularly : 

The  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

School  Life. 

School  and   Society. 

Progressive  Education. 

The  Baltimore  Bulletin  of  Education. 

Educational  Measurements 

Education  341 — Educational  Measuronents Miss  Cook 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  presents  elementary  statistical  procedures  and  their 
application  to  teaching.  The  testing  program  of  an  elementary  school  is 
studied;  individual  and  group  intelligence  and  achievement  tests  are  used 
for  analyzing  the  needs  of  the  school  system.  A  diagnosis  of  the  class 
and  the  individuals  is  made,  and  followed  by  a  suggested  remedial  pro- 
gram in  which  Objective  New-Type  Examinations  are  constructed. 

References : 

Breuckner,   L.   S.  :   Diagnostic  and   Remedial   Teaching-Houghton   Mifflin,    1931. 

Breuckner,  L.  S. :  Diagnostic  and  Remedical  Teaching  in  Arithmetic,  Winston  Co., 
1930. 

Gates,  A.  I. :  The  Improvement  of  Reading,  Macmillan,   1927. 

Gates,   A.   I. :  Interest  and  Ability  in   Reading,   Macmillan,    1930. 

Gray,  W.  S. :  Remedial  Cases  in  Reading,  Chicago,  1922. 

Greene-Korgensen :  The  Use  and  Interpretation  of  Educational  Tests,  Longmans 
Green,    1929. 

Hardy,  Mar jorie :  First,  Second  and  Third  Grade  manuals  for  the  child's  Own  Way 
Series,   Wheeler   Publishing   Company,    1926. 

McCall,    William :    How   to   Measure   in    Education,    Macmillan,    1922. 

Madsen,  I.  N. :  Educational  Measurements  in  Elementary  Grades,  World  Book 
Company. 

Maryland   State  Department  of   Education :   Arithmetic   Goals,    1930. 

Monroe,  W.  S. :  An  Introduction  to  Theory  of  Educational  Measurements,  Hough- 
ton  Mifflin,    1923. 

National  Society  for  Study  of  Education — 21st  Yearbook — Parts  I  and  II:  Pub- 
lic  School  Publishing  Company,   1922. 

National  Society  for  Study  of  Education — 24th  Yearbook — Part  I:  Public  School 
Publishing    Company,    1925. 

Otis,  A.  S. :  Statistical  Methods  in  Educational  Measurements,  World  Book  Com- 
pany,   1925. 

Pintner,   Rudolph:   Intelligence  Testing,   H.   Holt  and   Company,    1931. 

Pressey,  S.  L.  and  L.  C. :  Introduction  to  the  Use  of  Standard  Tests,  World  Book 
Company,    1922. 

Ruch,   G.  M.   The   Objective  or  New   Type  Examination,    Scott,    Foresman,    1928. 

Terman,   L.  M. :   The  Measurement  of  Intelligence,   Houghton,   Mifflin,    1916. 

Wells,  Mental  Tests  in   Clinical  Practices,   World   Book   Company,   1927. 
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English 

English  101 — The  World  Today  in  Literature   {Freshman  Year) 

3  hours  per  week  for  6  weeks.  ^^^-  Stapleton 

This  is  a  survey  course,  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  more 
significant  plays,  novels,  and  poetry  of  today.  Main  currents  of  life  and 
thought  which  influence  literary  expression  are  discussed.  Extensive 
reading  of  modern  literature  and  attendance  at  the  theater  when  fine 
plays  are  produced  are  encouraged.     Some  intensive  reading  is  required. 

The  school  library  has  an  excellent  collection  of  modern  literature. 
The  Enoch  Pratt  Library  and  its  branches  are  also  available. 

References : 

Drake,  William  A. :     Contemporary  European  Writers,  John   Day  Company. 

Eaton,  W.  P. :     Drama  in  England,  Scribner's. 

Parrington,  Vernon  L. :     Main  Currents  of  American  Thought,  Vol.  Ill,  Harcourt, 

Brace   and   Company. 
Rose,  William  :     Contemporary  Movements  in  European  Literature,  Dial  Press. 

English  103 — Oral  and  Written  English — {Fresh-         TMrs.    Stapleton 

man  Year) ^  Miss    Munn 

„  ,  1    „      1  o  ,      1  I  Miss   Weyforth 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.  L 

Oral  English  is  particularly  stressed  in  this  course.  The  work  is 
designed  to  develop  in  the  student  a  consciousness  of  the  voice  and  speech 
as  factors  in  teaching,  to  give  practice  in  the  interpretation  of  poetry 
and  prose,  and  to  promote  ability  in  addressing  an  audience.  The  work 
in  written  English  is  centered  upon  business  and  social  correspondence. 
The  purpose  of  all  the  activities  of  the  course  is  to  develop  the  person- 
ality of  the  student  through  various  modes  of  expression. 

References  most  frequently  used: 

Knapp  :     Modern  English,  Scribner's. 

Lewis  :     Handbook  of  American   Speech,   Scott,  Foresman. 

Merriam :     Webster's  Dictionary. 

Woods  :     College  Handbook  of  Writing,   Doubleday,    Page  and   Company. 

Woolbert  and  Nelson  :     The  Art  of  Interpretative  Speech,   Crafts. 

English  201 — Children's  Literature  {Junior  Year) Miss  Osborn 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

This  course  includes  an  extensive  reading  of  the  best  books,  prose 
and  poetry,  for  children;  a  careful  evaluation  of  selections  for  elementary 
school  children;  a  study  of  methods  of  presenting  literature  to  children. 
Various  techniques  are  suggested  by  observation  of  demonstration  lessons 
in  the  Campus  Elementary  School  and  the  Montebello  Demonstration 
School.  A  record  of  these  lessons  is  made  and  kept  in  the  observation 
notebook. 

Basic  texts: 

BlaisdeM,  Thomas  C. :     Ways  to  Teach  English,  Doubleday  Company. 
Curry    and    Clippinger :      Children's    Literature,    Hand    McNally    Company. 
Hayward,    Frank    H. :      The   Appreciation   Lesson,    Macmillan    Company. 
Untermeyer,   Louis :     This   Singing  World,   Macmillan   Company. 
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English  203 — The  Teaching  of  English  Speech,  Oral 

and  Written  {Junior  Year) 3^^^-    Stapleton 

I  Miss   Munn 
3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  the  student  to  teach  com- 
position, language,  grammar,  and  spelling.  In  surveying  the  materials 
of  the  course  the  student  finds  and  corrects  his  own  weaknesses,  and 
works  out  methods  and  activities  essential  to  the  successful  teaching  of 
English  in  the  grades.  Observations  are  made  in  the  Campus  Elemen- 
tary School  and  the  Montebello  Demonstration  School.  An  observation 
book  is  an  essential  part  of  the  course. 

References : 

Blaisdell :     Ways  to  Teach  English. 

Baltimore  County  Course  of  Study,  Warwick  and  York. 

Baltimore  City  Course  of  Study  in  English,  Baltimore  Department  of  Education. 

Goals  of  Achievement  in  English,   State  Department  of  Education. 

Maryland  School  Bulletin,  Volume  VIII,  No.  4. 

Leiper :     New  English  Grammar,  Macmillan. 

Elementary    School    Texts    in    Composition,    Grammar,    and    Spelling. 

English  205 — Reading  in  the  Elementary  Grades   {Junior  Year) 
3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  the  fundamental  principles  and 
techniques  underlying  the  teaching  of  silent  and  oral  reading  in  the  first 
six  grades. 

It  includes  a  comparative  study  of  old  and  modern  trends,  of  old  and 
modern  methods,  and  of  old  and  modern  text-books.  A  critical  study  is 
made  of  the  results  of  scientific  research  in  the  study  of  the  process  of 
eye  movements  in  reading. 

Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  (1)  beginning  reading;  (2)  the 
characteristics  of  the  different  reading  levels;  (3)  the  various  types  of 
silent  and  oral  reading;  (4)  the  study  of  the  vocabulary  of  readers;  (5) 
the  study  of  phonics;  (6)  the  selection  of  seat-work  material;  (7)  the 
value  and  use  of  standard  tests;  (8)  the  relation  of  reading  to  the  unit 
topic;  (9)  remedial  case  studies. 

Demonstration  lessons  are  given  to  exemplify  the  principles  and  the 
techniques  of  the  various  phases  of  the  subject.  A  permanent  record  of 
these  lessons  is  kept  in  a  special  observation  notebook  to  be  used  later 
with  the  teacher  of  practice  and  the  supervisor  in  the  field. 

References : 

Brooks,  F.  D. :   The  Applied  Psychology  of  Reading,  D.  Appleton. 

Busw^ell,  G.  T. :   Fundamentals  in  Reading,   The  University  of  Chicago   Press. 

Dolch,   E.  L. :  The  Psychology  and  Teaching  of  Reading,   Ginn  and   Company. 

Gates,  A.  L. :  The  Improvement  of  Reading,  Macmillan. 

Gates,    A.    L. :    Interest   and   Ability   in    Reading,    MacmiUan. 

Gates,     A.     L. :      Reading     Vocabularly      for    Primary    Grades,     Teachers     College, 

Columbia    University. 
Gray,   W.   S. :   Remedial   Cases   in   Reading,    The   University   of   Chicago   Press. 
Hardy,   M. :    First    Grade   Manual,    Wheeler. 

Second    and    Third    Grade    Manual. 
Huey,   E.   B. :   The  Psychology  and   Pedagogy   of   Reading,   Macmillan. 
Monroe,   M. :    Children   Who   Cannot   Read,    University   of   Chicago    Press. 
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National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  :   The  Twenty-Fourth    Yearbook,   Part 

I — Public    School. 
Pennell,   M.   E.,   and   Cusack,   A.   M. :   How  to   Teach   Reading. 
Thorndike,  E.  L. :  The  Teachers*  Word  Book,  Revised  ;  Teachers  College,   Columbia 

University. 
Wheat,    H    .G. :    The    Psychology    of    the    Elementary    School ;    Silver,    Burdett    and 

Company. 

English  801 — Social  Background  of  Literature   (Senior  Year) 
3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.  ^'^^  ^^^^ 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  social  background  of  great  periods  of 
English  and  American  Literature,  with  stress  upon  the  environment, 
lives,  and  activities  of  those  writers  most  used  in  the  study  of  literature 
in  the  elementary  school. 

English  302 — American  Literature  (Senior  Year) MRS.  Stapleton 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  senior  student  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  expression  in  America  as  found  in  all  types  of  literature 
by: 

1.  Understanding  and  appreciating  the  growth  of  expression  in 
our  own  country. 
II.  Intensive  study  and  careful  analysis  of  American  classics. 

1.  Ability   to   use   terminology   of  literature   in   discussing 

selections. 

2.  Ability  to  read  silently  for  significant  points. 

3.  Ability  to  read  orally  for  interpretation. 

4.  Ways  to  present  masterpieces  to  children  in  sixth  and 

seventh  grades. 

III.  Re-evaluation  of  our  literary  traditions  and  predictions  of  new 
ones. 

Bibliography: 

Cairns,  William  B. :  Early  American  Writers,  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 

1927. 
Lewisohn,  Ludwig :  Expression  in  America,  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1932. 
Parrington,  Vernon  Louis  :  Main  Currents  of  American  Thought,   Harcourt,  Brace 

and  Company,  New  York,  1927. 
Pattee,    Fred    Lewis :    Century    Readings    in    American    Literature,    The    Century 

Company,  New  York,   1924. 

Geography 

Geography  101 — The  World  Today  in  Geography — (Freshman  Year) 
3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.  Mr.  Walther 

This  course  involves  a  study  of  the  great  forces  operating  in  national 
and  international  life  today.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  cur- 
rent trends  in  the  economic,  social,  and  political  life  of  the  world  powers 
and  to  the  interpretation  of  such  events  in  the  light  of  their  geograph- 
ical and  historical  background.  The  problems  of  production,  inter- 
national trade,  control  of  markets,  contacts  of  civilizations  and  races, 
struggles  of  economic  and  political  control  and  independence  are  con- 
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sidered  from  a  world  point  of  view.  This  course  aims  to  develop  an  in- 
terest in  the  significant  events  of  the  times,  to  give  a  deeper  meaning  to 
those  events,  and  to  bring  the  usual  text-book  materials  up  to  date.  The 
method  of  the  course  is  that  of  an  open  forum  in  which  students  partici- 
pate actively  and  attention  is  given  indirectly  to  the  technique  of  con- 
troversy and  logical  thinking. 

Basic  texts : 

Hodges,   Charles  :     The  Background  of  International  Relations,  Wiley,   1931. 
Siegried,  Andre :     England's  Crisis,  Harcourt,   1931. 

Thompson,  Warren   S. :     Danger   Spots   in  World  Population,   Knopf,   1930. 
Siegried,  Andre :     America  Conies  of  Age,  Harcourt,   1927. 
Bossard,   Jas.  H.  S. :  Man  and  His   World,   Harpers,   1932. 

Geography  102 — General  and  Regional  Geography 

{Freshman  Year) Miss  Blood 

3  periods  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

The  content  is  selected  (1)  to  help  the  student  interpret  and  appre- 
ciate his  own  environment,  (2)  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  physical 
factors  which  influence  how  other  people  live,  and  which  form  a  basis 
for  all  geography  study,  (3)  to  develop  basic  geographic  principles 
through  a  detailed  study  of  specific  regions. 

Among  the  subjects  studied  are  the  changing  character  of  the  earth's 
surface  resulting  from  the  external  and  internal  forces  always  at  work, 
the  form  and  motions  of  the  earth  and  their  consequences,  the  weather 
and  world  climate  types.  The  last  leads  into  a  study  of  regional  geogra- 
phy. The  Sahara,  the  Sudan,  the  Amazon  or  Congo,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean are  included  as  typical  regions.  These  illustrate  definite  climate 
types,  and  show  clearly  some  of  the  simpler  geographic  relationships. 
Many  kinds  of  maps  are  used,  pictures  and  diagrams  are  interpreted,  field 
trips  are  taken,  and  classroom  experiments  are  conducted.  The  needs  of 
the  elementary  school  are  kept  in  mind:  (1)  through  the  selection  of  the 
subject-matter,  (2)  through  the  methods  of  presenting  this  material, 
(3)  by  the  observation  of  classes  in  the  Campus  Elementary  School  and 
the  Montebello  Demonstration  School. 

References  frequently  used: 

Tarr   and   Von   Engeln :     New   Physical   Geography,   Macmillan    Company. 

Salisbury,  Barrows  and  Tower :     Elements  of  Geography,  Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

Huntington  and  Gushing  :     Principles  of  Human  Geography,  John  Wiley  and  Sons. 

Peattie :     College  Geography,  Ginn  and  Company. 

Milham  :     Meteorology,  Macmillan  Company. 

Baltimore  City  Course  of  Study  in  Geography. 

Primary  Social  Studies  Bulletin — Md.  State  Dept.  of  Education. 

Longwell,   Knopf,   Flint :  Textbook  of  Geology-Part  I,  John  Wiley  &  Sons. 

Scott :  An  Introduction  to  Geology,  Vol.  I,  Macmillan  Company 

Geography  201 — Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography    ^ 

-{Junior  Year) [^^-  Walther 

I  Miss  Blood 
3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  extends  the  course  in  general  and  regional  geography 
and  aims  to  stress  both  the  content  and  teaching  method  of  materials 
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for  the  primary  and  elementary  grades.  The  subject-matter  of  the 
course  will  include  the  study  of  the  United  States.  Considerable  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  method  of  climatic  and  physiographic  regions 
and  its  use  in  the  detailed  study  of  Maryland  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  as  typical  industrial  sections  and  the  Western  States  as  a  typical 
agricultural  and  ranching  section.  Since  this  course  precedes  the  teach- 
ing term  of  the  student  much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  problems 
and  techniques  of  teaching  this  subject-matter  in  the  grades.  Observa- 
tions and  investigations  are  made  in  the  Campus  Elementary  School  and 
the  Montebello  Demonstration  School,  throughout  the  course.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  the  method  of  use  of  such  materials  as  text- 
books, supplementary  readers,  desk  maps,,  wall  maps,  and  pictures.  When 
possible,  each  student  is  assigned  a  special  unit  for  intensive  study 
prior  to  teaching. 

Basic  References : 

Smith,  J.  R. :     North  America,  Harcourt. 

Miller  and   Parkins  :     North   America.   Wiley. 

Colby:     Source  Book  of  the  Economic  Geography  of  North  America,  University 
of  Chicago  Press. 

Jones   and  Whittesey :     An  Introduction   to   Economic   Geography,   University 
of  Chicago  Press. 

Finch  and  Baker :     Geography  of  the  Woi-ld's  Agriculture,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Colby  and  Foster :     Economic  Geography,  Ginn. 


Geography  SOI — •Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography 

{Senior  Year) Mr.  Walther 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Geography  201  and  involves  a  study 
of  the  problems  of  teaching  typical  regions  selected  from  the  geography 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa.  Considerable  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  mastery  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  geography  in 
their  regional  setting.  Some  attention  is  given  to  the  consideration  of 
the  social  attitudes  of  children  as  outcomes  of  geography  study.  The 
course  aims  to  make  the  student  especially  familiar  with  the  techniques 
of  problem-solving  teaching,  drill  methods,  excursions,  testing,  assign- 
ments, map  work,  and  the  use  of  illustrative  materials.  Lesson  planning 
is  considered  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  large  units  in  which 
the  types  of  problems  and  exercises  are  prepared. 

Basic  references : 

The  Maryland  School  Bulletin,  Vol.  IX,  No.  4,  State  Department  of  Education, 

Baltimore  City. 
The  Baltimore  City  Course  of  Study,  Board  of  Education,  Baltimore  City. 
Clark :     Unit  Studies  in  Geography,  World  Book  Company. 

Crawford  and  McDonald:     Modern  Methods  in  Teaching  Geography,  Houghton. 
Stull:     The   Horace  Mann   Course  of  Study  in   Geography,   Teachers    College, 

New  York. 
Walther :     The  Education  of  Children  Through  Geography. 
Walther :    A  Unit  of  Study  on  Africa,  Towson  State  Normal  School  Publication. 
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Handwriting 

Handivriting  100  {Freshman  Year) Miss  Birdsong 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

The  course  provides  experience  through  the  use  of  the  Zaner-Bloes- 
ser  Method  so  that  the  student  may  become  familiar  with  the  basic  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  practice  tests  and  the  technique  and  classroom 
procedure  involved  in  the  use  of  the  same. 

The  important  values  developed  in  this  course  of  study  are:  (1)  in- 
dividual and  group  instruction;  (2)  a  definite  technique  of  study;  (3)  a 
means  for  the  individual  pupil  to  progress  at  his  best  rate;  (4)  a  proced- 
ure which  provides  growth  in  the  development  of  social  habits  as  well 
as  skill  to  write,  and  (5)  use  of  tests  as  an  aid  in  instruction  and  as  a 
means  of  measuring  progress. 

The  material  and  method  make  it  possible  for  one  teacher  to  handle 
a  schoolroom  consisting  of  a  number  of  classes,  and  yet  give  each  child 
adequate  individual  instruction.  Opportunity  is  given  for  individual 
improvement  in  handwriting,  in  blackboard  practice,  in  observation  of 
classroom  work,  and  in  the  study  of  individual  writing  difficultes. 

Texts : 

1.  Zaner-Bloesser  Method. 

2.  Correlated  Handwriting,  Complete  Teachers'  Manual,  by  Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman. 

Bibliography: 

Baltimore  County  Course  of  Study 

Breuckner  and  Melby :  Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Teaching,  Houghton,   1931. 

Freeman,  F.  N. :  Course  of  Study  in  Handwriting,   Bloesser  Company. 

Freeman  F.  N. :  The  Handwriting  Movement,  Chicago  University,  1918. 

Freeman  F.  N. :  The  Teaching  of  Handwriting,  Houghton,  1914. 

Freeman  and  Daugherty :   How  to  Teach  Handwriting,   Houghton,   1923. 

Parson   B.    S. :    Left-handedness,   Macmillan,    1924. 

West,    Paul   V. :    Changing    Practices    in    Handwriting    Instruction,    Public    School 

Publishing   Company,    1927. 
Zaner,  C.  P. :  Teachers  Manual,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1915. 

Health  and  Physical  Education 

Health  101 — Personal  Hygiene  (Freshman  Year) ),,  *     „ 

I  Miss  Keys 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

This  course  deals  with  the  subject  of  personal  hygiene.  Elements  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  are  outlined  and  from  these  the  laws  of  indi- 
vidual health  are  derived.  The  various  body  tissues  and  systems  are 
studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  structure,  function  and  care.  A  short 
course  in  First  Aid  is  included.  The  adaptation  of  this  material  for  use 
in  the  elementary  school  is  suggested,  although  the  course  is  primarily 
concerned  with  subject  matter. 

References  most  frequently  used: 

Williams  :   Personal  Hygiene  Applied,   Saunders. 

Williams :   Healthful  Living,   Macmillan. 

Meredith  :    Hygiene,    Blakiston. 

Smiley  and  Gould :   College  Text-book  of  Hygiene,  Macmillan. 

Publications  of  the  American  Child  Health  Association. 

Publications    of    the    American    Social    Hygiene   Association. 

Health    magazines    and    uulletins. 
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Health  102 — Nutrition  and  Clothing — {Freshman  or 

Junior  Year) Miss  Keys 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

This  course  attempts  to  apply  the  teachings  of  Home  Economics  to 
the  health  and  practical  life  of  the  teacher.  Special  emphasis  is  given 
nutritional  problems;  economical  purchase  and  use  of  clothing;  home- 
making  as  applied  to  the  schoolroom  and  the  individual's  room;  relation- 
ships as  they  pertain  to  the  teacher's  environment;  and  the  budgeting 
of  a  teacher's  salary. 

In  addition,  stress  is  laid  upon  the  selection  and  the  use  of  materials, 
illustrations,  and  methods  for  teaching  simple,  everyday  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  problems  for  the  grades. 

Eef erences  most  used : 

Andrews  :     Economics  of  the  Household,  Macmillan. 

Baldt:      Clothing   for  Women,    Lippincott. 

Baltimore   City   Course  of   Study  in   Health. 

Butterick  :     Principles  of  Clothing  Selection,  Macmillan. 

Cleveland  Board  of  Education   Tentative  Outline  for  Health   Education. 

Goldstein  :     Art  in  Every-Day  Life,  Macmillan. 

Harap :     The  Education  of  the  Consumer,  Macmillan. 

Joint  Committee,  "Health  Education." 

Parsons  :     Interior  Decoration,  Doubleday,  Page. 

Several  good  Elementary  Texts  for  Children. 

Health  Education  303 — Health  Education  in  the 

Elementary  School— (Senior  Year) P^-  DOWELL 

I  Miss  Keys 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

'  This  course  deals  with  the  problems  of  school  and  community  hygiene. 
Topics  of  the  course  include  refuse  and  sewage  disposal;  the  care  of 
food  and  water  supply;  the  control  of  infectious  disease  through  personal 
habits,  through  sanitation  and  through  artificial  immunity;  and  the 
relation  of  the  State  and  City  Departments  of  Health  and  of  community 
health  agencies  to  the  school.  About  one-third  of  the  time  is  given  to  the 
principles  which  govern  the  selection  of  materials  and  methods  for  health 
teaching  adapted  to  the  elementary  school  curriculum.  Observations  are 
made  and  demonstrations  are  given  in  the  Campus  Elementary  School  and 
the  Montebello  Demonstration  School. 

References  frequently  used: 

Broadhurst :     Home  and  Community  Hygiene,  Lippincott. 

Ayres,  Williams,  Wood:     Healthful  Schools,  Houghton,  Mifflin. 

Broadhurst :     How  We  Resist  Disease,  Lippincott. 

Wood  and  Rowell :     Health  Through   Prevention   and   Control   of  Disease,   World 

Book   Company. 
Kerr:     The  Fundamentals   of  School  Health,  Macmillan. 
Kibbey,  C.  H. :  The  Principles  of  Sanitation,  F.  A.  Davis. 
Turner.  C.  E. :  Personal  and  Community  Health,  C.  V.  Mosby. 
Wood  and  Lerrigo :     Health  Behavior,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 
N.  E.  A.  Joint  Committee  on  Health  Problems  :     Health  Education,  A  Program 

for  Public  Schools  and  Teacher-Training  Institutions. 
A  Tentative  Course  of  Study  in  Health  Education,  Cleveland  Board  of  Education. 
Wood  and  Strang:     A  Tentative  Course  of  Study  in  Health  Education,  Teachers 

College  Bureau. 
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Health  Education  Course  of  Study  for  Grades   1  to  6,  Department  of  Education, 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Course  of  Study,  Baltimore  County,  Maryland. 
Elementary,  School  Texts. 


Physical  Education  51,  52,  53 — Individual  Gymnastics MiSS  Daniels 

2  hours  per  week. 

Individual  Gymnastics  is  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  remediable  de- 
fects. Faults  of  feet  and  posture  and  spinal  curvatures  are  those  most 
frequently  encountered.  Each  student  receives  training  every  year 
though  the  number  of  lessons  depends  on  individual  needs.  The  theories  of 
posture  and  use  of  the  body  are  explained  so  that  teaching  problems  may 
be  understood  in  the  future  and  so  that  each  student  will  appreciate 
his  own  impovement. 

Physical  Education  101,  102,  201,  202,  301,  302. 

Women  Students)  {FreshTnan,  Junior,  and  Senior  TMiss  Daniels 

Men  Students  \  Years) j  Miss  Roach 

2  periods  per  week  during  entire  Normal  School  course.  I 

Women  Students — Classwork  includes  hockey,  soccer,  basket-ball, 
baseball,  volley  ball,  simple  games,  dancing,  stunts,  and  badge  tests. 
Skills  and  plays,  and  the  methods  of  learning  them,  are  emphasized. 
Elective  classes  are  held  throughout  the  year.  The  elective  activities 
include  the  sports  listed  above  and  also  hiking,  swimming,  and  tennis. 
Interclass  and  intersection  tournaments  are  held. 

Men  Students — Physical  Education  is  offered  during  the  entire  year. 
The  class  work  includes  soccer,  touch  football,  speed  ball,  American 
ball,  basket-ball,  indoor  volley  ball,  badge  tests,  dodge  ball,  track  and 
field.  Fundamental  skills  are  stressed  at  all  times.  During  the  winter, 
stunts,  pyramids,  gymnastics,  and  various  types  of  rhythmical  activities 
are  practiced.  Inter-school  games  include  varsity  soccer,  basket  ball, 
baseball,  and  tennis.     Lacrosse  may  be  added  in  the  near  future. 


Physical  Education  311 — Physical  Education  in  the 

Elementary  School— {Senior  Year) 3^^^^    Daniels 

I  Mr.    Minnegan 
2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  physical  education  activities  in  the 
elementary  school,  and  the  learnings  which  may  be  furthered  by  these 
activities.  The  various  techniques  of  the  activities  are  studied,  the 
methods  for  teaching  these  same  techniques,  and  the  organization  of 
games,  teams,  tournaments,  field  days  and  play  days.  Students  have 
practice  in  the  activities,  opportunity  to  practice  the  teaching  of  these 
activities  within  the  classroom,  and  opportunity  to  observe  in  the  demon- 
stration schools. 
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History 

History  101 — The  World  today  in  History — {Freshvian  Year) 

„  ,  1  4?      n        1  Miss  Van  Bibber 

3  hours  per  week  lor  9  weeks. 

This  course  concerns  itself  with  interpreting  the  world  interrelations 
of  today,  especially  the  economic  and  political  social  ties  which  have 
brought  about  the  existing  world  community.  The  course  traces  the 
human  heritage,  emphasizing  threads  of  continuity  that  connect  past  and 
present.  Current  literature  is  employed  as  a  means  of  clarifying  and  il- 
lustrating the  theme. 

References : 

Hodges,  Charles  :  The  Background  of  International  Relations,  Wiley,  1931. 
Thorndike,  Lynn:  A  Short  History  of  Civilization,   New  York,   Crofts,   1926. 
Wells,  H.  D. :  Outline  of  History,  New  York,  Macmillan,  1923. 
Rugg,    Harold :    Changing    Civilizations    in    the    Modern    World,    New    York,    Ginn 

and  Company,  1930. 
Moon,    P.   T. :   Imperialism   and   World   Politics,    New   York,   Macmillan,    1926. 
Redfield,  W.  C. :  Dependent  America,  New  York,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  1926. 
Beard,    Charles :   The   Charter  for  the   Social   Sciences,    Scribner's. 
Adams,  James  Truslow :  The  Epic  of  America,   Boston   Little,   1931. 


History  102 — European  Background — (Freshman  or  r-^^^^  Van  Bibber 
Junior    Year) |]yjjss  g^pER 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

This  course  traces  the  beginnings  of  the  civilization  of  Western 
Europe  from  prehistoric  times,  through  the  manifestations  of  culture 
along  the  Nile  and  Tigris-Euphrates,  the  development  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Syrian  coast  and  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  peninsulas  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, up  to  the  collapse  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  beginnings  of 
medieval  times,  showing  the  changes  that  led  to  the  expansion  of  Euro- 
pean culture  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  treatment  is  that  of  large 
units  with  the  emphasis  on  the  social  and  economic  phases  of  life.  The 
class  work  includes  oral  and  written  reports  entailing  much  individual 
exercise  in  gathering,  evaluating,  and  organizing  historical  material.  A 
consistent  attempt  is  made  to  form  correct  study  and  notebook  habits,  to 
teach  facility  in  the  use  of  books,  to  develop  a  scholarly  attitude  toward 
the  subject  and  to  organize  material  into  units.  To  adapt  the  work  to 
children  of  the  elementary  school  levels,  observation  in  the  Campus 
Elementary  School  and  in  the  classes  at  the  Montebello  Demonstration 
School  is  an  integral  part  of  this  course. 

References  frequently  used. 

Sellery  and   Krey :   Medieval   Foundations   of   European   Civilization,    Harper. 

Brown :   Medieval   Europe,   Harcourt,   Brace  and   Company. 

Breasted :  Ancient  Times,  Ginn. 

Webster :  Early  European  History,  Heath. 

Thorndike :   A   Short  History  of   Civilization,   Crofts. 

McKinley,  Howland  and  Dann  :  World  History,  Vol.  I,  American  Book  Company. 

Robinson   and   Breasted :    Outlines   of   European   History,    Ginn. 

Thorndike :  History  of  Medieval  Europe,  Houghton,  Mifflin. 

Cheyney:   Social   and  Industrial   History   of   England,    Macmillan. 
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Source  Material: 

Munro  and  Sellery :  Medieval  Civilization,  Century  Book  Company. 
Ogg :  Source  Book  of  Medieval  History,  American  Book  Company. 

References  for  History  and  Social  Studies  Method : 

Kendall  and  Stryker :   Teaching  of  History  in  the  Elementary   School,   Houghton, 

Mifflin. 
HiU :  Teaching  of  Civics,  Houghton,  Mifflin. 
Dynes :  Socializing  the  Child,  Burdett. 

Dunn  and  Harris  :  Citizenship  in  School  and  Out,  Heath. 
Historical  Outlook,  Teachers   College  Record   School  and  Society. 
Tyron :    Teaching   of    History,    Ginn. 
Johnson :   Teaching  of  History,  MacmiUan. 
Klapper :   Teaching  of   History,   Appleton. 
Clarke:    Foundations   of   History   Teaching. 

Firth  :  Teaching  of  History  in  Elementary  Schools,  Kegan  Paul. 
Waddle:   Major  Units  in   the  Social  Studies,    (?). 
Fancier  and  Crawford :  Teaching  the  Social  Studies,  Crawford. 
Keeler  and  Sweet:  Indian  Life,  Dutch  Settlement,    (?). 
Tentative  Goals  in  History,  A  State  Department  Bulletin. 
The    Teaching    of    Citizenship    in    the    Elementary    School,    A    State    Department 

Bulletin. 
Baltimore  County  Course  of  Study. 
Baltimore  City  Course  of  Study. 


(Miss  Van  Bibber 
I  Miss  Bader 


History  201 — Colonial  Life — {Freshman  or 

Junior  Year) 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  presupposes  the  European  Background  described  in  His- 
tory 102.  It  traces  the  transfer  of  European  civilization  to  the  North 
American  continent  under  the  aegis  of  the  rival  western  European 
powers,  Spain,  France,  England,  and  Holland.  It  follows  the  develop- 
ment of  that  civilization  in  the  American  environment,  attempting  to  ex- 
plain the  economic,  political,  and  social  institutions  and  customs  which 
had  become  characteristic  of  the  various  colonial  regions  by  the  time  of 
the  American  Revolution.  In  much  of  the  work  Maryland  forms  the 
central  interest.  The  treatment  and  emphasis  are  the  same  as  in  the 
course  described  above.  Observation  in  the  Campus  Elementary  School 
and  the  Montebello  Demonstration  School  is  an  integral  part  of  this 
course. 

References : 

Andrews :   Colonial   Folkways,   Yale  University  Press. 

Andrews  :  Fathers  of  New  England,  Yale  University  Press. 

Greene :  Foundations  of  American  Nationality,  American  Book  Company. 

Chitwood :   Colonial  America,   Harper. 

Bolton    and   Marshall :    The    Colonization    of   North   America,    MacmiUan. 

Jernegan :    The   American    Colonies. 

Andrews :    History   of   Maryland,    Doubleday    Doran. 

Winsor :     Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  North  America,   Houghton,  Mifflin. 

Eggleston :    The   Beginners    of   a   Nation,   Appleton. 

Smith  :  Works  of  Captain  John  Smith. 

Bradford:   History  of  Plymouth   Plantation. 

Jameson :    Original   Narratives   of   Early  American   History. 

Becker :   Beginnings   of  the  American   People,    Houghton,   Mifflin. 

Fiske :  Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors,  Houghton,  Mifflin. 

Fiske:   The  Dutch   and   Quaker   Colonies,   Houghton,   Mifflin. 

MacDonald  :  Documentary  Source  Book  of  American  History,  MacmiUan. 
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History  202  and  SOI — United  States  History  in  the 

Elementary  School^  (Junior  or  Senior  Year)  .)^^^^  Z^^  Bibber 
^  /  Miss  Bader 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.  ^ 

These  courses  presuppose  History  101,  102,  and  201,  and  deal  with 
the  subject-matter  of  history  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  courses  of  study.  The  period  covered  is  that  of  the  de- 
velopment of  America,  the  beginning  of  our  national  life,  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  changes  of  the  past  century  and  a  quarter,  bringing 
out  international  relationship  and  the  vital  issues  of  the  day.  Much 
reference  reading  is  required,  but  with  the  purpose  primarily  of  giving 
training  in  the  selection  and  effective  arrangement  of  historical  material 
for  intermediate  grade  children.  To  this  end  observation  of  elementary 
school  history  classes  is  much  emphasized. 

The  entire  history  curriculum  in  the  elementary  school  is  reviewed, 
and  studied.  The  object  of  this  course  is  two  fold:  To  enlarge  the  know- 
ledge and  understanding  of  the  field  of  history,  and  to  gain  insight  into 
the  technique  and  modern  tendencies  in  social  studies  teaching.  Much 
time  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  teaching  units  and  especially  in 
use  in  the  several  centers. 

Some  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  Community  Civics,  stressing  the 
development  of  civic  traits  and  habits  in  children,  an  understanding  of 
the  community  and  some  acquaintance  with  political  organizations. 

In  the  case  of  students  from  Baltimoi'e  City,  the  Baltimore  City 
Course  of  Study  is  followed,  and  for  County  students,  the  Baltimore 
County  Course,  and  all  other  Maryland  County  Courses. 

References  most  frequently  used: 

The  American  Nation  Series,  Harper. 

Chronicles  of  America  Series,  Yale  University  Press. 

Winsor :     Critical  and  Narrative  History  of  America,  Houghton,   Mifflin. 

Channing,   Edward :     United   States,   6  volumes,   Macmillan. 

Farrand,  Max :     The  Development  of  the  United  States,  Houghton,   Mifflin. 

Morison.  S.  E.  and  Commager,  H.  S. :  Growth  of  the  American  Republic,  Oxford. 

Press,    New    York. 
Hockett,  H.  C:     Political  and  Social  History  of  the  United  States,   Macmillan. 
Schlesinger,  A.  M. :  Political  and  Social  History  of  the  United  States,  Macmillan. 
Carman,  Harry  J.  and  McKee,  S. :     A  History  of  the  United  States,  Heath. 
Latane,  J.  H. :     History  of   American   Foreign   Policy,   Doubleday. 
Dunbar,   S. :     History  of  Travel  in  America,   Bobbs,  Merrill,   1915. 
Turner,  F.  J. :  The  Frontier  in  American  History,  H.  Holt,   1920. 
Bishop,  J.   L. :     A  History  of  American  Manufactures,   Philadelphia,   1864. 
Hulbert,  A.:     The  Forty-Niners,   Little,   Brown   &   Company,   1931. 
Bowers,  G. :  The  Magic  Era,  Houghton. 

Adams,   J.   T. :   The  Adams   Family,   Little,   Brown   &   Company. 
Johnson,  Gerald :  Andrew  Jackson,  Minten,   Balch,   1927. 

Mathematics 

Mathematics  101 — Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary 

School — {Freshman  Year) Miss  Scarborough 

3  hours  a  week  for  18  weeks. 

This  course  deals  with  the  professionalized  subject-matter  of  the 
fundamental  processes  of  whole  numbers,  fractions,  and  decimals.     Spe- 
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cial  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  graduation  of  steps — the  difficult  points  in 
the  learning  of  each  process,  approved  methods  of  teaching,  approved 
testing  methods,  common  errors,  and  remedial  work. 

Demonstration  lessons,  preceded  and  followed  by  constructive  dis- 
cussions; interpretation  of  outstanding  courses  of  study  and  examination 
of  approved  text-books  round  out  the  practical  side  of  the  course. 

Practice  exercises  and  tests  to  improve  skills  in  computation  and 
problem  solving  are  given  and  studied  as  a  basis  for  diagnosis  of  individ- 
ual difficulties  and  plans  for  remedial  work.  The  psychology  of  the 
processes  is  necessarily  stressed. 

References  emphasized: 

Maryland  School  Bulletin,  Vol.  VII,  No.  3,  Arithmetic  Goals,  State  Department 
of  Education. 

Morton :     The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  the  Primary  Grades,  Silver,  Burdett. 

Morton :  The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  the  Intermediate  Grades,  Silver, 
Burdett. 

Roantree  and  Taylor :     An  Arithmetic  for  Teachers,  MacmiUan. 

Stone :     How  to  Teach  Primary  Number,  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn. 

Thomdike:     The  New  Methods  in  Arithmetic,  Rand  McNaUy. 

Thomdike :     The  Psychology  of  Arithmetic,  Macmillan. 

BusweU  and  Judd:  A  Summary  of  Educational  Investigations  Relating  to  Arith- 
metic,  The  University  of  Chicago. 

Judd :     Psychological  Analysis  of  the  Fundamentals  of  Arithmetic. 

Osborn  :     Corrective  Arithmetic,  Houghton,  Mifflin. 

Recent  text-books. 

Courses  of  Study. 

Educational  Journals. 

Mathematics  201 — The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic 

(Junior  or  Senior  Year) Miss  Scarborough 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  presupposes  Mathematics  101.  It  deals  especially  with 
the  preparation  of  special  types  of  teaching  material.  Attention  is  given 
to  the  presentation  of  the  social-economic  phases  of  percentage,  banking, 
thrift,  buying  on  the  installment  plan,  investments,  insurance,  and  taxes. 

Eeferences:     See  Mathematics  101. 

,,     .             ^,             .„      ,          ,,      s  fMiss  Weyforth 

Music  100 — Chorus — {Freshman  Year) J  Miss  Prickett 

1  period  per  week  for  18  weeks.  [Miss  MacDonald 

The  aims  of  this  course  are  as  follows : 

1.  To   arouse   or  preserve   pleasure   and  interest  in   song   as   a 

means  of  expression. 

2.  To   improve  the   singing  voice,   setting  higher   standards   in 

regard  to  tone  placing,  tone  quality,  phrasing,  enunciation, 
attack,  release,  interpretation. 

3.  To  build  a  repertory  of  songs  suitable  for  group  singing. 

4.  To  further  the  student's  acquaintance  with  musical  notation 

by  incidental  observation  of  it  in  the  songs  studied. 
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The  material  of  the  course  will  be  songs  suitable  for  group  singing, 
chosen  from  many  sources.  Songs  studied  in  the  individual  classes  will 
be  sung  by  the  entire  school  during  assembly  periods.  Many  of  the  songs 
studied  will  be  suitable  for  use  in  intermediate  grades. 

Voices  of  individuals  will  be  tested  and  remedial  measures  will  be 
suggested.     No  outside  preparation,  however,  is  required. 

Music 

Music  101 — The  World  Today  in  Music — (Freshman  Year) 

3  hours  per  week  for  6  weeks.  Miss  Weyforth 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  awaken  or  preserve  an  interest  in  and 
love  of  good  music  that  may  be  heard  today  over  the  radio,  at  concerts, 
in  church,  at  social  gatherings.  To  this  end,  types  of  the  world's  music 
are  studied,  including  the  following:  Folk  songs  of  the  nations;  art 
songs;  religious  music;  oratorio;  opera;  small  instrumental  composi- 
tions; the  symphony;  the  symphonic  poem;  the  modern  suite.  Works 
illustrating  different  styles  of  music,  the  polyphonic  and  homophonic; 
and  different  schools,  the  classic,  romantic,  modern,  and  ultra-modern — 
are  compared  and  contrasted.  Musical  elements — rhythm,  melody,  and 
harmony,  and  the  ideas  of  nationality,  design,  and  expressiveness  are  ob- 
served in  the  music  studied. 

Class  work  is  conducted  by  means  of  lecture,  discussion,  and  musical 
illustration.  Students  are  led  to  listen  to  and  make  reports  on  music 
heard  over  the  radio,  at  concerts,  or  on  the  phonograph.  Reading  is 
required  in  works  of  appreciation  and  the  history  of  musicians. 

Types  of  references  used: 

Bauer  and   Peyser :     How  Music   Grew,   Putnam. 

Blancke  and  Speck :     A  Gateway  to  Music,  Heath. 

Densmore :     The  American  Indians  and  Their  Music,  Woman's  Press,  N.  Y. 

Erb :    Music  Appreciation  for  the  Student,  G.  Schirmer. 

Faulkner :     What  We  Hear  in  Music,  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company. 

Gehrkens :     The   Fundanientals   of   Music,   Ditson. 

Grove's   Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,   Presser. 

Hamilton :     Epochs  in  Musical  Progress,  Ditson. 

Howard:     Our  American  Music,  Crowell. 

Kinscella :     Music  and  Romance,  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company. 

Krehbiel :     How  to  Listen  to  Music,  Scribner's. 

Mason  :     From  Song  to  Symphony,  Ditson. 

Mason  :     The  Orchestral  Instruments  and  What  They  Do,  Novello. 

McGehee:     People  and  Music,  Allyn  and  Bacon. 

Music  Education  Series :     Music  Appreciation  in  the  Schoolroom,  Ginn  and  Co. 

Pratt :     New  Encyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians,   Carl  Fischer. 

Scarborough :     On  the  Trail  of  Negro  Folk  Songs,  Harvard  University  Press. 

Scholes:    The  Listener's  History  of  Music,  Vol.  Ill,  Oxford  University  Press. 

Spaeth :     The  Common  Sense  of  Music,  Liveright. 

Welch :     The  Appreciation   Guide  to  Music,   Oxford  University  Press. 

Music  102 — Music  of  Grades  I-III — Freshman  or       fMiss  Weyforth 

Junior    Years J  MiSS  Prickett 

2  periods  per  week  for  18  weeks,  or  [Miss  MacDonald 

4  periods  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  students,  through  observa- 
tion and  reading,  with  children's  needs  and  capabilities  in  music  educa- 
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tion,  and  to  begin  training  to  meet  these  needs  through  the  handling 
of  materials  used  in  the  elementary  school. 

In  this  first  course,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  material  and  methods 
of  the  early  grades.  To  the  end  of  comprehending  these,  the  student's 
attention  is  directed  to  correct  singing  on  the  part  of  children  and 
teacher;  to  rote  songs  and  the  methods  of  presenting  them;  to  rhythmic 
expression;  to  music  elements,  including  the  staff,  key  signatures, 
relative  pitch  names,  simple  rhythmic  and  tonal  figures,  the  keyboard, 
to  the  playing  of  very  simple  melodies  at  the  piano.  This  course  is 
closely  integrated  with  observation  and  demonstration  in  the  Campus 
Elementary  School  and  the  Montebello  Demonstration  School. 

Basic  texts : 

Mussell  and  Glenn  :     Psychology  of  School  Music  Teaching,  Silver,  Burdett  and  Co. 

Thorn :     Music  for  Young   Children,   Scribner's. 

Hollis  Dann  Music  Series,  Books  I,  II,  III,  American  Book  Company. 

Progressive  Music  Series,   Book  I,   Silver,   Burdett. 

Music  Hour,   Book  I,   Silver,   Burdett  and  Company. 

Foresman :      First   Book   of   Songs,   American   Book   Company. 

Tv^ice  55  Plus  Community  Songs,  C.  C.  Birchard. 

References : 

Appropriate  use  of   "General   References"   and   "Mimeographed  Material"   under 
Music  301. 

Music  201 — Music  of  Grades  IV -VI —  {Junior  or  fMiss  Weyforth 

Senior  Years) ___^Miss  Prickett 

„        .    ,  1    c      n        1  I  Miss  MacDonald 

3  periods  per  week  for  9  weeks.  >- 

In  this  course  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  material  and  methods 
of  the  intermediate  grades.  Attention  is  directed  to  standards  of  singing 
in  the  intermediate  grades;  to  the  acquisition  of  intermediate  grade  song 
repertory;  to  the  sight  singing  of  intermediate  grade  material,  and  to  the 
playing  of  this  material  at  the  piano  (melody  only).  Study  of  music 
theory  is  continued  to  include  ear  and  eye  recognition  of  more  definite 
rhythmic  and  tonal  figures,  the  minor  mode,  chromatics,  and  elementary 
harmony.  Attention  is  given  to  rhythmic  training,  and  to  the  teaching 
of  music  literature  through  the  phonograph.  Students  are  directed  in 
the  planning  of  individual  lessons  and  larger  units  of  work.  The  course 
is  closely  linked  with  observation  of  lessons  taught  in  the  practice 
centers  of  the  Campus  School  and  at  the  Montebello  Demonstration 
School. 

Basic  texts: 

Progressive  Music   Series,   Book   II,    Silver,    Burdett   and    Company. 
Hollis  Dann  Music  Series,   Books  IV,  V,   VI,   American   Book   Company. 
Foresman   Series,   American   Book   Company. 
Twice   55    Plus    Community    Songs,    C.    C.    Birchard. 

References: 

Appropriate   use   of    "General   References"    and    "Mimeographed   Material"    under 
Music  301. 
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Music  301 — The  Teaching  of  Music  in  the  Elemen-      [Miss  Weyforth 

tary  School — (Senior  Year) .j  Miss    Prickett 

3  periods  per  week  for  9  weeks.  [Miss  MacDonald 

This  course  is  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  first  six  grades,  supple- 
menting and  enriching  the  work  of  Music  102  and  201.  All  phases  of 
musical  training  in  the  elementary  grades — singing,  theoretical  work, 
rhythm  work,  appreciation,  creative  work —  in  all  their  aspects  are  re- 
viewed and  expanded.  A  much  higher  standard  of  personal  performance 
in  singing  and  playing,  and  a  more  mature  grasp  of  methods  in  the  light 
of  past  student  teaching  are  demanded.  In  addition,  there  is  an  attempt 
to  survey  the  purposes  and  standards  of  public  school  music  in  general, 
and  to  relate  these  to  the  whole  program  of  education.  This  course  is 
closely  linked  with  observation  of  lessons  taught  in  the  practice  centers 
of  the  Campus  School  and  at  the  Montebello  Demonstration  School. 

References : 

Progressive  Music  Series,  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company. 

Hollis  Dann  Music  Series,  American  Book  Company. 

Foresman  Series,  American  Book  Company. 

Music   Education   Series,   Ginn   and   Co. 

The  Music  Hour,  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company. 

Neidlinger :     Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers,  Schirmer. 

Riley  and  Gaynor:     Songs  of  the  Child  World,  John  Church  Company. 

Bentley :     Play  Songs,  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company. 

Coleman  and  Thorn  :     Singing  Time,  John  Day. 

Davison,  Surette,  and  Zanzig :     Books  of  Songs,   Concord  Series,  E.  C.  Schirmer 

and  others. 
And  others. 

General  References: 

Mursell   and   Glenn :    Psychology   of    School   Music    Teaching,    Silver,    Burdett   and 

Company. 
Mursell :  Principles  of  Music  Education,  MaemiUan. 
Dykema :  Music  for  Public  School  Administrators,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 

College,     Columbia     University. 
Thorn  :  Music  for  Young  Children,  Scribner's. 
Coleman  :  Creative  Music  in  the  Home,  Lewis  E.  Meyers. 
Cundiff  and  Dykema :   School  Music  Handbook,   Birchard. 
Mohler:    Teaching  Music  from  an  Appreciative  Basis,  Birchard. 
Music   Course   of   Study,    Baltimore   City. 

Tentative  Goals  in  Elementary  School  Music,  State  Music  Bulletin. 
Yearbooks  of  the  Music  Supervisors'   National  Conference. 

Note — The  course  for  city  students  in  aU  three  years  is  based  on  the  outlines  in 
the  Baltimore  Course  of  Study.  The  course  for  county  students  is  based  on  the  course  of 
study  presented  by  the  Educational  Council  of  the  Music  Supervisors'  National  Conference, 
with  emphasis  on  the  goals  set  forth  in  the  Maryland  State  Music  Bulletin. 


Psychology  121 — Child  Psychology — {Freshman  Year) Miss  Birdsong 

2  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  psychology  of  childhood.  It  is  a 
survey  course  in  child  study.  By  studying  the  reactions  of  individuals 
from  birth  to  maturity  it  aims  to  give  insight  into  the  principles  of 
mental  growth. 
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Psychology  122 — Child  Psychology — {Freshman  Year) Miss  Birdsong 

2  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  follows  Psychology  121.  It  aims  to  discuss  the  normal 
tendencies  of  children  of  school  age,  to  understand  the  specific  task  of 
teaching  and  guiding  the  mental  life  of  growing  children.  "Freshman 
participation  in  the  teaching  centers"  is  the  laboratory  for  this  course. 

Psychology  221 — Psychology  of  Child  Behavior 

{Senior  Year) MiSS  BiRDSONG 

2  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

This  course  undertakes  an  analysis  of  prevailing  attitudes  toward 
behavior  problems  of  children.  It  attempts  to  identify  the  normal  child 
and  the  problem  child;  to  distinguish  between  desirable  and  undesirable 
behavior  and  to  formulate  practical  suggestions  for  training  children. 
The  two  Student  Teaching  terms  serve  as  the  laboratory  for  this  course. 

Among  the  references  used  are: 

Burnham :   The  Wholesome   Personality,   Appleton. 

Caldwell :  Biological  Foundations  of  Education,  Ginn  and  Company. 

Curtis :    Child    PsycTiology,    Longmans,    Green    Company. 

Gates :    Elementary    Psychology,    MacmiUan. 

Koflfka  :  The  Growth  of  the  Mind,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company. 

Morgan :  Psychology  of  Childhood,   R.  R.   Smith,   Inc. 

Peckstein  and  Jenkins  :  The  Psychology  of  the  Kindergarten  Primary  Child. 

Robinson :   Practical   Psychology,   Macmillan. 

Saxby :     The   Education  of   Behavior,   Putnam. 
Stern  :  Phychology  of  Early  Childhood. 

Symonds :     The  Nature  of  Conduct,  Macmillan. 

Thorn :  Normal  Youth  and  Its  Every  Day  Problems,  Appleton. 

Wickman  :  Children's  Behavior  and  Teachers'  Attitudes,   The  Commonwealth  Fund. 

Wodworth  :  Psychology,  Henry  Holt. 

Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Study  of  Mental  Hygiene,  Understanding  the  Child. 

Yearbook,  Department  of  Superintendence,   1932. 

Mental    Hygiene    Magazine. 

Waddle :  An  Introduction  to  Child  Psychology,  Macmillan. 

Science 

Science  101 — Biological  Principles — {Freshman  Year)  __Miss  Medwedeff 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

A  careful  study  of  the  structure  and  behavior  of  the  cell  as  the 
physiological  unit  of  life  is  first  made  as  a  basis  for  further  study.  An 
understanding  of  mitosis  and  maturation  prepares  the  students  for  an 
historical  survey  of  the  growth  of  knowledge  concerning  reproduction 
in  plants  and  animals,  the  nature  of  embryological  development  and 
heredity. 

Mendel's  work  on  heredity  in  peas,  the  modern  discoveries  of  the 
nature  of  the  cell  and  the  applications  of  Mendelian  principles  in  the 
improvement  of  crop  and  garden  plants  and  domesticated  animals  are 
next  considered.  The  present  status  of  the  knowledge  of  human  heredity 
and  the  relative  importance  of  heredity  and  environment  (including  edu- 
cation) in  the  development  of  traits  are  then  discussed. 
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Some  consideration  is  given  to  recent  discoveries  in  the  relation  of 
internal  secretions  to  the  development  of  physical  and  mental  traits. 
The  significance  of  heredity  and  environment  in  gland  functioning  is 
discussed.  This  part  of  the  course  closes  vi^ith  an  evaluation  of  the  limita- 
tions and  possibilities  of  the  most  recent  programs  outlined  by  Eugeni- 
cists. 

In  the  study  of  biological  evolution  which  follows,  the  significance 
of  the  transmission  of  both  modified  and  unmodified  heredity  factors 
is  emphasized.  An  evaluation  is  made  of  Lamarck's,  Darwin's  and 
deVries'  explanations  of  evolution.  The  proofs  of  progressive  evolution 
are  examined. 

Lectures,  discussions  of  assigned  readings,  lantern  slides,  charts, 
and  microscope  demonstrations  are  used  as  the  method  of  instruction. 

References : 

Morgan,  T.  H. :     Experimental  Embryology,   Columbia  University  Press,   1927. 

Kellicott,  Wm.  :     Textbook  of  General  Embryology,   1913. 

Sharp,  L.  W. :     An  Introduction  to  Cytology,   McGraw,   Hill,   1926. 

Sarton,  G. :     An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Science,  Williams  &  Wilkins,  1927. 

Dampier-Witham  :     A  History  of  Science,  Cambridge   (England)   Univ.  Press,  1929. 

Newman,  H.  H. :     The  Nature  of  the  World  and  Man,  Chicago  Univ.  Press,  1926. 

ShuU,  A.  F. :     Heredity,  McGraw,  Hill,   1931. 

Conklin,   E.   G. :     Heredity  and  Environment,   Princeton   Press,  1926. 

Newman,  H.  H. :     Evolution,   Genetics   and  Eugenics,   Chicago  Univ.   Press,   1931. 

Castle,  W.  E. :     Genetics  and  Eugenics,  Harvard  Univ.  Press,   1930. 

Stockard,   C.   R. :     The  Physical  Basis   of  Personality,   Norton,   1930. 

Guyer,  M.  F.  :     Being  Well-Born,  Bobbs-Merrill,  1927. 

Gager,   C. :     Heredity  and  Evolution   in   Plants,   Blakiston,    1920. 

Gates,  R.  R.  :     Heredity  in  Man,  Constable  and  Company,   1929. 

Gruenberg,   B. :     Story  of   Evolution,   Van   Nostrand,   1929. 

Altenberg,  E. :     How  We  Inherit,  Holt  and  Company,  1928. 

Holmes,   S. :     General  Biology,   Harcourt,   Brace,   1926. 

Barrows,   H.   R.  :     College  Biology,   Richard  R.   Smith,    1930. 

Jordan  and   Kellogg :     Evolution   and   Animal   Life,   D.   Appleton,    1907. 

Parker,   G.   H. :     What  Evolution  Is,   Harvard  Univ.  Press,   1926. 

Newman,   H.   H. :     The  Gist  of   Evolution,   Macmillan,    1926. 

Eikenberry  and  Waldron  :     Educational  Biology,  Ginn  and  Company,   1930. 

Science  102 — ElcTnentary  School  Science — (Freshman  ^,, 

,     .      „      .  f  Miss  Medwedeff 

or  Junior  Year) '  _ 

I  Dr.  Do  WELL 

2  hours  recitation  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

2  hours  laboratory  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

A  survey  of  the  science  background  of  the  students  precedes  "repair 
work"  on  this  background.  As  elementary  school  science  in  the  first 
six  grades  is  largely  biological,  a  study  of  the  adaptations  made  by  plants 
and  animals  for  their  life  processes  is  made.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  flowering  plants  and  on  the  simple  non-green  plants,  especially  bac- 
teria. The  preparation  of  sterile  media  and  culture  dishes,  and  the 
culturing  of  common  non-pathogenic  organisms,  are  carried  through  as 
a  basis  for  the  courses  in  health  education. 

The  significant  and  common  animals,  both  invertebrate  and  ver- 
tebrate, are  studied.  Living  specimens  are  cared  for  in  the  laboratory 
and  some  dissection  of  preserved  specimens  is  made  to  give  meaning  to 
the  adaptations  exemplified. 
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Field  trips  to  give  acquaintance  with  trees,  shrubs,  wild  flowers, 
and  birds,  some  practice  in  gardening  and  demonstration  lessons  in  the 
elementary  school  observed  and  discussed  are  designed  to  help  to  prepare 
the  students  to  teach  the  subject  in  the  elementary  school. 

Simple  experiments  in  magnetism  and  electricity  are  made  to  sup- 
plement the  physical  science  given  in  the  various  geography  courses. 

The  course  is  closely  linked  up  with  observation  and  demonstration 
in  both  the  Campus  Elementary  School  and  the  Montebello  Demonstra- 
tion School. 

References : 

Smallwood,  Revelley  and  Baily:    Biology,  Allyn,  Bacon  and  Company. 

Atkinson,  G. :     First  Lessons  in  Plant  Life,  Ginn  and  Company. 

Comstock,  A. :     Handbook  of  Nature  Study,  Comstock. 

Gager,  C. :     Fundamentals  of  Botany,  Blakiston  Sons. 

Holtz,    F. :      Nature   Study,    Scribner's. 

Moon,  I.  J. :     Biology  for  Beginners,  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

Nichols,  L. :     Science  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Lippincott. 

Transeau,  E.  N. :     Science  of  Plant  Life,  World  Book  Company. 

Washburne,  C. :     Common  Science,  World  Book  Company. 

Courses  of  Study  in  Elementary  School  Science. 

Manuals   for  the   identification   of  plants   and   animals. 

Children's  texts  and  supplementary  readers. 
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GRADUATES— JUNE,  1934 


Elizabeth  Alice  M.  Abrecht Frederick  Co. 

Catherine  Elizabeth  Anthony Queen  Anne  Co. 

Margaret  Marybelle  Ashley. ...:.. ..Baltimore  City 
Helen  Lydia  Babylon Baltimore  City 

♦Oswald    Bachmann Baltimore  City 

Catherine  Rahauser  Bachtell Washington  Co. 

♦Abraham  Harris  Baer Baltimore  City 

Elizabeth  Ruth   Barnwell Baltimore  Co. 

Emma   Jane  Barrick Baltimore  City 

Bessie  Betty  Bassin Baltimore  City 

Katherine  Warfield  Baxley Howard  Co. 

Edith  Augusta  Beall Baltimore  Co. 

Earl  Elwood  Beam. Baltimore  Co. 

Dorothy  Estelle  Bean Charles  Co. 

Dorothea  Aldine  Becker Baltimore  Co. 

Frieda    Berman Baltimore  City 

Lillyan  Margaret  Binstock Baltimore  City 

Elizabeth  Mason  Black Harford  Co. 

Bessie  Marie  Blair. Baltimore  City 

Mary  Lyndell  Blake. Harford  Co. 

Velma  Frances  Blevins.  Harford  Co. 

Winifred  Celestyne  Boettcher A^nne  Arundel  Co. 

Ruth  Augusta  Bohannan Baltimore  City 

Dorothy   Marie    Bothe Baltimore  City 

Sylvia     Braverman.  Baltimore  City 

Bessye    Elizabeth    Brown A.nne  Arundel  Co. 

Clara    Eleanor    Brown. A.nne  Arundel  Co. 

Irene  Sylvia  Brown Baltimore  City 

Eleanor    Bruehl.  Baltimore  Co. 

Mary   Spear   Buckworth Cecil  Co. 

Nancy    Cooper    Burke. Baltimore  Co. 

Ora  Ann  Bussard.    Washington  Co. 

Virginia  Kemp  Cable. Baltimore  City 

Rosena  Margaret  Cappelletti. Baltimore  City 

Bernice  Sylvia  Carp. Baltimore  Co. 

*Julius  Yale  Claynian Baltimore  City 

Ethel  Cronin  Coale Harford  Co. 

Clara  Mildred  Coppage Cecil  Co. 

Edith  Ann  Corcoran Baltimore  City 

Helen  Stevens  Cox. Baltimore  City 

Wythe  Trueheart  Cralle. Baltinnore  City 

Helen  Marie  Crothers Cecil  Co. 

Belle    Sara    Davitz. Baltimore  City 

Laura   Anne   Day Carroll  Co. 

Gladys  May  Dean. Cecil  Co. 

Shirley   Brown    Donaldson Baltimore  City 

Elinor   Warfield    Dorsey. Baltimore  City 

Ra3rmond  Francis  Dugan Baltimore  Co. 

Alice  Virginia  Durry. Baltimore  Co. 

Elsie  May  Ecker.   Baltimore  City 

Edna  Doris  Elliott Baltimore  City 

Sophie   Norman    Emmerich. Anne  Arundel  Co. 

Genevieve  Elizabeth  Emmert. Washington  Co. 

Virginia    Seitz    Evans Baltimore  City 

Clara  Louise  Fairley.  Baltimore  City 

Frances  Elizabeth  Fantom Baltimore  Co. 

Dorothy   Alice    Farmer. Baltimore  City 

Lucy  Irene   Fen  wick. Prince  George  Co. 

Mary  Eleanor  Fleckenschildt. Baltimore  City 

♦Isadore  Earl  Friedman Baltimore  City 

Mary  Virginia  Gale. Washington  Co. 

Jessie  Violet  Garren. .Baltimore  City 

Ida   May   Gibbons Baltimore  City 

Clara  Eloise  Gibson.  Calvert  Co. 

Rebecca  Cooley  Gilbert Harford  Co. 

Dorothy  Sylvia  Gladstone Baltimore  City 

Bernard  Brian  Goldberg. Baltimore  City 

Erma  Brooks  Grafton.   Baltimore  City 

Dorthy   Roseberrv   Gray Baltimore  City 

Catherine  Ada   Grim Baltimore  Co. 

Evelyn    Lillian   Groff. Baltimore  City 

Mary  Dorothy  Grothaus Baltimore  City 

Elizabeth  Ida  Gwynn.  Charles  Co. 

Leroy  Harry  Hardesty :  Baltimore  City 

Lillian  May  Hardesty.   Anne  Arundel  Co. 

Mildred  Elaine  Harding Howard  Co. 

Louis  Jacob  Harris Baltimore  City 


♦Completed  Industrial  Arts  Course. 


Roberta  Eleanor  Harris Baltimore  City 

Ray  Earl  Harter. Baltimore  City 

Kathleen   Murray   Haugh. Baltimore  Co. 

Dorothy  Donaldson  Hendrix Baltimore  Co. 

Mary  Dorothy  Hicks Baltimore  Co. 

Leonard  Hirschhorn. Baltimore  City 

Nelva  Otha   Hobbs Baltimore  City 

Julia  Fowler  Hoopper. Baltimore  City 

Frances  Virginia  Horine Frederick  Co. 

Mary  Alice  Horst Washington  Co. 

Bernice  Huff. Baltimore  Co. 

Frances  Mary  Humin. Baltimore  Co. 

Margaret  Ellen  Ijams Baltimore  City 

Edna  Ikena Baltimore  City 

Lillian  Mae  Irvin. Baltimore  City 

Mary    Jane    Jendrek Baltimore  Co. 

Dorothy  Bernetta  Johnson. Baltimore  Co. 

Miriam    Jules. Baltimore  City 

Margaret  Louise  Kellemen Baltimore  City 

•^Thomas  Allen  S.  Kinsey,  Jr Baltimore  City 

Henry  Kitt.   Baltimore  City 

Jessica    Klein.  Baltimore  City 

Helen  Margaret  Knox Baltimore  City 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Knox Baltimore  City 

Ruth   Rachel   Koch Baltimore  Co. 

Ruth  Anna  Kolata Queen  Anne  Co. 

Sara   Adele   Komblatt. Baltimore  City 

Leonard  John  Kulacki. Baltimore  City 

Mary  Virginia  Lang Baltimore  City 

Cecelia  Levin. Baltimore  City 

Miriam    Levin. Baltimore  City 

Sara   Levin Baltimore  City 

Sophia  Amelia  Leutner Baltimore  City 

Dorothy  Stewart  Liddell Cecil  Co. 

Annette     Lieberman. Baltimore  City 

Grace  Margaret  E.  Lowe Baltimore  City 

Evelyn  Clara  McDonnell Baltimore  City 

Nanette  Vera  Macht. Baltimore  City 

Myrtle   Elizabeth   Mclntyre Allegany  Co. 

Mary  Elizabeth  MacLeod Baltimore  City 

Evelyn  Marie  Magaha. Frederick  Co. 

♦Stanley  Maleski.         Baltimore  City 

Elizabeth  Temple  Marshall. Baltimore  Co. 

Eugenia    Ruth    Matelis. Baltimore  City 

Audrey  Sabila  Melchior. Harford  Co. 

Iris    Vaughan    Messick.   Baltimore  City 

Gwendolyn  Virginia  Michael Baltimore  City 

Ethel    Gith    Miller.  Baltimore  City 

♦Herman    Bernard    Miller Baltimore  City 

Norma  Louise  Miller Baltimore  Co. 

Grace  Muriel  Momberger Baltimore  City 

Dorothy   Amie  Mudd.     Charles  Co. 

Marion  Bradley  Muller.   Baltimore  Co. 

Elizabeth  Besley  Murrell. Baltimore  City 

T.<^ni=e  Eli'^beth  Myerly. Carroll  Co. 

Glendora  Ellen  Needy Washington  Co. 

♦John    Harvev   Nichols Baltimore  City 

Robert    Byrd    Norris; ^nne  Arundel  Co. 

Anne   Nusinov.  Baltimore  City 

Mary  Dorothy  Olert Baltimore  City 

Bernice  Lena  Parker Dorchester  Co. 

Mildred  F'-ances  Peregoy Baltimore  Co. 

Josenhine  Marie  Perugino Cecil  Co. 

Clarice     Peter.  Montgomery  Co. 

Catherine  Elizabeth  Pistel. Baltimore  City 

Mabel    Adele    Plitt Baltimore  City 

Ma'-v  EhV.abeth  Ratcliff Baltimore  City 

Natalie  Marie  Ritter. Montgomery  Co. 

Dorothv  Agnes  Rock. Baltimore  Co. 

Marie  Feodorovna  Rogatchoff...  Baltimore  City 

Sarah  Rubenstein Baltimore  City 

Frances  Rullman.  Baltimore  Co. 

Ann   Sylvia  Sadowsky Cecil  Co. 

Emilie   Hanna    Sahlin. !\.nne  Arundel  Co. 

Ann  Ridgely  Sappington Frederick  Co. 

Mary  Louise  Schirmer Baltimore  Co. 

Dorothy  Elise  Schmidt Baltimore  City 

William  Donald  Schwanebeck Baltimore  Co. 

Hazel  Elfrieda  Schwartz .Baltimore  City 
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GRADUATES— JUNE,  1934   (Continued) 


Julius   Seeman Baltimore  City 

Howard  Bernard  Seidman Baltimore  City 

Authur  Solomon  Shapiro Baltimore  City 

Anna  Louise  Shegogue Prince  George  Co. 

Sarah    Silver    Sheridan Harford  Co. 

Ida  Mae  Shipe Baltimore  City 

Dorothy  Elise  Shue Washington  Co. 

Edith  Helen  Silberg Baltimore  City 

♦Frank  Jackson  Silverman Baltimore  City 

Louise  Doekett  Simmons Calvert  Co. 

Marguerite  Louise  Simmons Baltimore  City 

Osa  Gilma  Sinclair Baltimore  City 

♦Donald  Randolph  Smith. Baltimore  City 

Helen  Louise  Snyder Washington  Co. 

Margaret   Louise    Snyder. Baltimore  City 

Helen  Virginia  Stromberg Howard  Co. 

Rosalie  Sugar. Baltimore  City 

Esther  Dora  Tharpe Harford  Co. 

Evelyn  Margaret  Thomas Baltimore  Co. 

Theresa  Timin Baltimore  City 

Winifred  BoUinger  Toole Baltimore  City 

Josephine  Theresa  Toro Baltimore  City 


Mary  Ethel  Troyer. Baltimore  Co. 

Selma  Rae  Tyser Baltimore  City 

Erma  Amelia  Underwood Baltimore  Co. 

Alice  Mae  Vaughan Cecil  Co. 

Flora  Phyllis  Vodenos Baltimore  City 

Ellen  Louisa  Waehtel Frederick  Co. 

Anna  Virginia  Walther. Baltimore  City 

Dorothy  Berenice  Washburn Baltimore  Co. 

Leah  Elizabeth  Watkins. Montgomery  Co. 

Hilda  Weiner. Baltimore  City 

Virginia  Mae  Weinland Baltimore  City 

Gretha  Josephine  White. Dorchester  Co. 

Carolyn  Catherine  Wieczorek Baltimore  Co. 

Audrey  Anna  Ruth  Wilhelm Baltimore  City 

Jennie    Willen Baltimore  City 

Helen    Lee   Williams Baltimore  City 

Mildred   Hileah   WiUiams Baltimore  City 

Sue   Withers    WiUiams Baltimore  City 

Beatrice  Ruth  Winer Baltimore  City 

Irma  Margaret  Zipp Baltimore  City 

Mary  Elizabeth  Zumstein Baltimore  City 


♦Completed  Industrial  Arts  Course. 

CLASS  OFFICERS  OF  1934 

President RAYMOND  FRANCIS  DUGAN       Secretary EVELYN  CLARA  McDONNELL 

Vice-President MARY  ELIZABETH  MacLEOD       Treasurer LOUIS  JACOB  HARRIS 


MEMBERS  OF  CLASS  OF  1934  ELECTED  TO  THE  HONOR  SOCIETY 

Margaret  Ashley  Annette  Lieberman  Eleanor  Bruehl 

Ora  Bussard  Marguerite  Simmons  Miriam  Jules 

Sophia  Leutner  Dorothy  Bothe  Eugenia  Matelis 

Elise  Shue  Bernice  Huff  Ethel  Troyer 

Dorothea  Becker  Elizabeth  Maclntyre  Virginia  Weinland 


Ida  Mae  Gibbons 


Helen  Stromberg 


Graduates  1934:  199 

Previous   Number  of  Alumni    (1866-1934)  :   6,170 

Total  Alumni  June  12,  1934  :  6,369 
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COMMENCEMENT  PROGRAM  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1934 

Sinfonietta,  Op  137  (First  and  Third  Movements) Shubert 

Allegro  Molto 
Allegro  Vivace 

Orchestra 

Processional — Priests'  March Mendelssohn 

Orchestra 

Seraphic  Song Rubinstein-Gaines 

Senior  Class  and  Glee  Club 

Prayer Reverend  W.  A.  Ashley 

Bourree,  in  G  minor  (From  the  Second  Violin  Sonata) Bach 

Orchestra 

Choral  (Awake)  from  "Die  Meistersinger" Wagner 

0  Heavenly  Aida,  arranged  from  "  Aida" Verdi 

Glee  Club 

Address  and  Awarding  of  Diplomas Governor  Albert  C.  Ritchie 

Acceptance  of   Graduates  into  Teaching  Profession — 
Dr.  Albert  S.   Cook,   State  Superintendent  of  Schools,   and 
Dr.  David  Weglein,  Superintendent  Baltimore  City  Schools. 

Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb — American  Folk  Tune 

Senior  Class  and  Glee  Club 

Cradle  Song Brahms 

Announcements Lida  Lee  Tall,  Principal 

Alma  Mater School  Song 

Senior  Class,  Glee  Club,  and  Orchestra 

America  the  Beautiful Ward 

Audience 

Benediction Reverend  James  A.  Haugh 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner National  Anthem 

Audience 
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Men 

Total 

11 

76 

36 

163 

26 

221 

ENROLLMENT,  1933-34 

Women 

Freshmen 65 

Juniors 127 

Seniors 195 

Totals 387  73  460 


STUDENT  TEACHING  FACILITIES 

Number   of    Pupils 

Elementary  School  on  Campus  (First  through  Seventh 

Grade) 241 

Affiliated  Urban  Centers  (24)— Through  Sixth  Grade 1,041 

Affiliated  County  Centers  (14)— Through  Seventh  Grade 622 


Total  enrollment  in  affiliated  training  centers 1,904 


A  Class  at  Work  With  a  Student  Teacher 


Industrial  Arts  in  the  New  Elementary  School  Building 


...tSt 
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May  Day 


GETTING  TO  TOWSON 

%      %      % 

The  Maryland  State  Normal  School  is  located  at  Towson,  the  county- 
seat  of  Baltimore  County,  which  is  a  short  distance  north  of  Baltimore 
City.  The  School  is  situated  on  the  York  Road,  along  which  runs  the 
Towson  trolley  line.  Students  arriving  in  Baltimore  by  railroad  or  steam- 
boat will  take  the  nearest  line  of  street  cars  transferring  to  the  Towson 
car,  whose  route  eastward  and  northward  to  Towson  is  along  Fayette 
Street,  to  Holliday  Street,  to  Hillen  Street,  to  Greenmount  Avenue,  to 
York  Road,  to  the  Normal  School  grounds. 

From  Union  Station  (Pennsylvania  Railroad)  take  "No.  17,  Waver- 
ly"  car;  ride  north;  transfer  at  York  Road  and  Gorsuch  Avenue  to  "No. 
8,  Towson"  car,  riding  north  until  the  school  grounds  are  reached. 

Student's  baggage  can  be  handled  through  the  school  office,  by  special 
arrangement  with  a  local  expressman,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  Balti- 
more deliverymen  regularly  charge  for  baggage  to  Towson. 


THE 

MARYLAND 
STATE  TEACHERS'  COLLEGE 

AT 

TOWSON 


A   FOUR- YEAR   TEACHER   TRAINING   INSTITUTION 
GRANTING  THE  B.  S.  DEGREE 


1935-1936  SUPPLEMENT 

TO 

ANNOUNCEMENT 
1934-1935 


WHY  A  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE  SHOULD  SELECT  SUCH  A 

COLLEGE  AS  THE  MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS' 

COLLEGE  AT  TOWSON 


1.  It  meets  the  high  standards  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers 
Colleges  and  has  been  accredited  by  that  Association. 

2.  It  is  ideally  situated  on  a  delightful  campus  of  eighty-eight  acres,  only 
one  and  one-half  miles  from  the  Baltimore  City  limits  and  seven  miles  from  the 
heart  of  that  City.  One  can  shop  easily,  attend  lectures,  hear  the  best  music 
and  drama,  see  Baltimore's  fine  art  museums,  go  to  hear  fine  sermons  in  churches 
of  all  denominations,  and  partake  generally  of  the  advantages  of  a  big  city. 

3.  The  school  has  a  fine  health  record.  The  water  is  pure.  The  elevation 
gives  a  temperature  ten  degrees  below  that  of  Baltimore  City.  There  is  a 
resident  physician  and  resident  nurse  and  an  infirmary  available  to  all  students 
without  extra  cost. 

4.  High  standards  are  maintained.  For  several  years  the  Freshmen  of  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  College  have  made  high  records  in  the  Thurstone 
General  Ability  Test,  administered  to  all  entrants  of  about  400  Grade  A  colleges 
throughout  the  United  States.  We,  therefore,  compare  our  students  with 
about  40,000  college  freshmen  each  year.  Our  group  holds  a  fine  record.  In 
September,  1934,  the  median  for  all  the  colleges  was  a  raw  score  of  171;  the 
Towson  School  had  a  median  raw  score  of  184. 

5.  The  library  facilities  are  unusual — 35,000  usable,  well  selected  and  up-to- 
date  books,  4,000  pamphlets,  100  periodicals,  two  reading  rooms,  a  browsing 
room,  and  a  reference  room. 

6.  There  is  a  strong  faculty  composed  of  women  and  men  of  sound  scholar- 
ship and  broad  culture. 

7.  The  dormitories  are  modern  and  well  equipped.  Every  room  is  an  out- 
side room,  with  single  beds,  and  convenient  bath  and  shower  facilities. 

8.  The  meals  are  attractive,  served  under  ideal  conditions  and  directed  by 
an  expert  dietitian. 

9.  The  social  life  is  very  delightful.  There  is  a  social  hour  each  evening 
after  dinner,  birthday  parties,  monthly  dances,  formal  proms,  a  game  and 
billiard  room,  tea  dances,  and  twice  a  year  formal  dinners  for  boarding  students. 

10.  The  athletic  records  of  the  men  show  high  achievement  in  inter-col- 
legiate sports — soccer,  basketball,  baseball.  Our  sports  for  women  have  been 
recognized  as  of  high  standard  by  the  American  Association  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 

11.  Towson  graduates  secure  positions.  During  this  year,  1934-35,  80 
per  cent  of  the  June,  1934,  graduates  from  the  counties  have  been  placed  in  good 
positions.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  city  graduates  have  received  appointments 
and  others  are  doing  substitute  work. 
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THE  MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  COLLEGE  AT  TOWSON 
CALENDAR  FOR  1935-1936 
Registration 

All  Freshmen Wednesday,  September  11 

All  City  Students  other  than  Freshmen Thursday,  September  12 

All  County  Students  other  than  Freshmen Saturday,  September  14 

Regular  Schedule  of  Work  for  First  Semester 

All  Freshmen Thursday,  September  12 

All  Students  other  than  Freshmen Monday,  September  16 

Dormitories  and  Towson  Homes  Open  for  Resident  Students 

Resident  Freshmen Wednesday,  September  11 

Resident  Students  other  than  Freshmen Saturday,  September  14 

Elementary  Schools 

Registration Friday,  September  13 

Regular  work Monday,  September  16 

Thanksgiving  Holida5's 

Wednesday  noon,  November  27,  to  Sunday,  December  1,  inclusive 

Regular  Schedule  Followed Monday,  December  2 

Carol  Singing Thursday,  December  19 

Christmas  Holidays 

Friday,  3:00  P.  M.,  December  20,  to  Sunday,  January  5,  inclusive 

Regular  Schedule  Followed Monday,  January  6 

Founder's  Day  (celebrated  at  school) Wednesday,  January  15 

First  Semester  Ends Friday,  January  31 

Second  Semester  Begins Monday,  February  3 

Washington's  Birthday — Saturday,  February  22, 

Celebrated  at  School Friday,  February  21 

Easter  Holidays 

Wednesday  noon,  April  8,  to  Monday,  April  13,  inclusive 

Regular  Schedule  Followed Tuesday,  April  14 

Second  Semester  Ends Wednesday,  June  10 

Professional  Examinations  for  City  Students (to  be  announced) 

Elementary  School  Closes Friday,  June  12 

Commencement  Week 

State  Volley-Ball  Meet  (auspices  of  Playground  Athletic  League) 

Visiting  Teams  Entertained June  11-13 

Alumni  Day  and  Dinner Saturday,  June  13 

Baccalaureate  Sermon Sunday,  June  14 

Class  Day Monday,  June  15 

Commencement,  11:00  A.M Tuesday,  June  16 

First  Semester — End  of  first  half — Friday,  November  15 
End  of  second  half — Friday,  January  31 
Second  Semester — End  of  first  half — Friday,  April  3 

End  of  second  half — Wednesday,  June  10 


state  Board  of  Education 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRUSTEES 

of  the 

MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  COLLEGE  AT  TOWSON 

1934-1935 


Tasker  G.  Lowndes,  President 
Cumberland 

Albert  S.  Cook,  A.M.,  LL.D.  (University  of  Maryland) 

State  Superintendent  and  Secretary  of  the  Board 

Towson 

Dr.  J.  M.  T.  Finney 
Baltimore 

Thomas  H.  Chambers 
Federalsburg 

Mary  E.  W.  Risteau 
Sharon 

Emory  L.  Coblentz 
Frederick 

Charles  A.  Weagly 
Hagerstown 

J.  H.  Caulk  Kemp,  Jr. 
St.  Michael's 


The  Towson  Teachers'  College  Committee 

Tasker  G.  Lowndes,  President  of  Board 

Albert  S.  Cook 

Dr.  J.  M.  T.  Finney 

Mary  E.  W.  Risteau 

Emory  L.  Coblentz 

LiDA  Lee  Tall,  President 


Maryland  State  Teachers'  College  at  Tow  son 


FACULTY 
1934-1935 

Tall,  Lida  Lee President 

B.  S.,  Columbia  University;  Litt.  D.,  University  of  Maryland 

DOWELL,  Anita  S Assistant  to  the  Principal,  Health  Education 

A.  B.,  Goucher  College;  A.  M.  and  Diploma  in  Health  Supervision, 
Columbia  University;  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Abercrombie,  Dr.  Anna  S. 

Resident  Physician  and  Instructor   in  Personal  Hygiene 
M.  D.,  Women's  Medical  College  of  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Bader,  Harriet  A History 

Diploma,  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana;  A.  B.,  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Bersch,  Mary  Clarice 

The  Modern  Elementary  School:  and,  Modern  Trends  in  Education  and 

Their  Historic  Origins 
Diploma,  State  Teachers  College,  Farmville,  Va.;  B.  S.,  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Birdsong,  Nellie  W Psychology  and  Handwriting 

Diploma,  Normal  School,  Richmond,  Va.; 
B.  S.  and  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Blood,  Pearle Geography 

Diploma,  Brockport  Normal  School,  New  York; 
B.  S.  and  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Brouwer,  Bernice  a Art 

Life  Certificate  and  A.  B.,  Western  State  Teachers  College, 
Kalamazoo,    Michigan;   A.    M.,   Columbia  University. 

Brown,  Stella  E Director  of  Rural  Practice 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.  S.  and 

A.  M.  and  Diploma  in  Elementary  School  Supervision,  and 

Diploma  for  Director  of  Training  School, 

Columbia  University. 

Cook,  Catherine  N Tests  and  Measurements 

A.  B.,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Virginia;  A.  M.,  and  Diploma 

as  Examiner  in  Mental  and  Educational 

Tests,  Columbia  University. 

Daniels,  Elna Physical  Education 

A.  B.,  Barnard  College;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Jones,  Hazel  L Reading 

Diploma,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College;  Ph.  B.,  The  University 

of  Chicago;  A.  M.,  and  Diploma  in  Elementary  Supervision, 

Columbia  University. 

Keys,  Louesa  J. Health  Education 

B.  S.,  Illinois  Normal  University;  A.  M.  and  Diploma  in  Teaching 
of  Household  Arts,  Columbia  University. 

MacDonald,  Hazel Mu^ic 

Public  School  Music  Diploma,  Iowa  State  Teachers  CoUege;  B.  S., 
Columbia  University. 
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To  be  filled Biological  Science  and  General  Science 

MiNNEGAN,  Donald Physical  Education  for  Men 

Diploma,  Illinois  State  Teachers  College;  B.  Phys.  Ed., 

Springfield  College,  Springfield,  Massachusetts; 

A.  M.,  New  York  University. 

MUNN,  Alice English 

B.  S.  and  Diploma  in  Elementary  Supervision,  Columbia 
University;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University 

Neunsinger,  Marie  M Art 

Diploma,  Maryland  Institute,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Barkley,  Margaret '. .  .  Instructor  in  Library  Methods 

A.  B.,  Goucher  College;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University 
Library  School 

Prickett,  Elma Music 

Public  School  Music  Diploma,  Piano  Diploma,  and  A.  B.,  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Roach,  Mary  E Physical  Education 

Diploma,  Central  School  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education, 
New  York  City. 

Rutledge,  Pauline, 

Materials  and  Techniques  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education 
Diploma,  Teachers  Training  School,  Baltimore  City;  B.  S.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  A.  M.  and  Diploma  in  Supervision  of 
of  Elementary  Schools,  Columbia  University. 

Scarborough,  Mary  Hudson Mathematics 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  A.  B., 

Goucher  College;  A.  M.  and  Diploma  in  Supervision  of 

Mathematics,  Columbia  University. 

Schroeder,  Louise  H Private  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music 

Certificate,  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Stapleton,  Helen  C English 

A.  B.,  Goucher  College. 

Steele,  Irene  M..  .  .Principal,  Campus  Elementary  School  and  Instructor 

in  Children's  Literature 
Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.  S.  and 
A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Van  Bibber,  Lena  C History 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.  S., 
Columbia  University;  A.  M.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Walther,  E.  Curt Geography 

A.  B.,  Cincinnati  University;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Weyforth,  Emma  E Music 

A.  B.,  Goucher  College;  A.  M.,  and  Diploma  in  Supervision  of 
School  Music,  Columbia  University. 

Woodward,  Hazel Director  of  City  Practice  Centers 

A.  B.,  University  of  Minnesota;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Committee  on  Teacher  Training 

Lida  Lee  Tall,  Chairman  Irene  Steele 

Hazel  Woodward  Clarice  Bersch 

Stella  Brown  Pauline  Rutledge 


Maryland  State  Teachers'  College  at  Toivson 
CAMPUS  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  FACULTY 


Observation,  Demonstration  and  Student  Teaching  Laboratory 

1934-1935 

Steele,  Irene  M Principal 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.  S.  and 
A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Cook,  Catherine  N Teste  and  Measurements 

A.  B.,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Virginia;  A.  M. 
Columbia  University. 

Grogan,   Mary  A First  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.  S. 
and  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Giles,  Elsa  Fay :  First  Grade 

Life  Certificate,  and  B.  S.,  Western  State  Teachers  College 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

Owens,  Olive  J Second  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Frostburg. 

Hill,  E.  Heighe Third  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.  S., 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Logan,  M.  Ellen Fourth  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  A.  B., 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Dougherty,  Marguerite  C Fifth  Grade 

Diploma,   State  Normal  School,   West   Chester,   Pennsylvania; 

B.  S.,  Columbia  University;  A.  M.,  and  Diploma  in  Teacher 

Training,  Columbia  University. 

Arthur,  Elsie  Ruth Sixth  Grade 

Diploma,  State  Teachers  College,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin;  B.  S.  and 
A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Moser,  Harold  E Seventh  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.  S., 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University. 

Van  Horn,  Ethel  Hartley Part-time  Clerk 

Library 

Barkley,  Margaret Librarian 

A.  B.,  Goucher  College;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University 
Library  School. 

Holt,  Gertrude .Assistant  Librarian 

Library  Course,  New  Jersey  Library  Commission, 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Stitzel,  Furn Assistant  in  Library 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

YODER,  Merle Assistant  in  Library 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 
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Administrative  Offices 

President's  Office: 

Gilbert,  Adda  Louise Secretary  to  President 

McNally,  Dorothy  Hartley Stenographer 

Registrar's  Office  and  Business  Office: 

Tansil,  Rebecca  C Registrar  and  Business  Manager 

A.  B.,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville;  A.  M.,  George  Peabody 

College  for  Teachers,  Nashville. 

Debauch,  Agnes Assistant  to  Registrar 

Rawlings,  Catherine Business  Clerk 

Barall,  Margaret  G Part-time  Stenographer 

Dormitory 

Sperry,  Ruth  C Residence  Director 

B.  S.  and  A.  M.  and  Diploma  for  Director  of  Residence  Halls, 

Columbia  University. 

Diefenderfer,  Mary  Elizabeth Dietitian 

B.  A.,  Moravian  College  for  Women,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  B.  S., 
Pennsylvania  State  Collegle;  M.  S.,  Columbia  University. 

Held,  Ruth  A Switchboard  Operator  and  Clerk 


Infirmary  and  Health  Service 

Abercrombie,  Dr.  Anna  S Resident  Physician 

M.  D.,  Women's  Medical  College  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Auld,  Harriet Resident  Nurse 

R.  N.,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  for  Nurses. 


Grounds,  Buildings,  and  Laundry 

Rowzee,  Clyde  W Engineer  and  Superintendent  of  Buildings 

Ehlers,  George  H Superintendent  of  Grounds 

Wood,  Loretta  C Laundry  Manager 

MacDonald,  Earl Night  Watchman 


AFFILIATED  TRAINING  CENTERS— BALTIMORE   CITY 

1934-1935 

Naumann.  Grace  M First  Grade,  School  No.  51 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

NORRis,    I ARY  R First  Grade,  School  No.  53 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School. 

Griffiths,  Mrs.  Ellen  Stack Second  Grade,  School  No.  20 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School;  B.  S., 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Knoop,  Anna  R Second  Grade,  School  No.  65 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 
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Hanlon,  Mary  R Second  Grade,  School  No.  99 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School. 

WiLHELM,  Kathryn Second  Grade,  School  No.  231 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Dashiells,  Evelyn  F Third  Grade,  School  No.  62 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson; 
B.  S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

HUTSON,  M.  Lyda Third  Grade,  School  No.  63 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School;  B.  S., 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

McAllister,  H.  Doris Third  Grade,  School  No.  U8 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson; 
B.  S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Mezger,  Carlyn Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  20 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School. 

Bradford,  Genevieve  M Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  53 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School; 
B.  S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Richards,  Ruth Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  65 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School; 
B.  S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Lee,  Virginia Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  51 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Deppenbrock,  Audrey Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  99 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Black,  Esther Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  231 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Browning,  Mrs.  Wilhelmina  H Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  i8 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

KoRBER,  Mabel  K Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  62 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson; 
B.  S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Hermon,  Helen Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  63 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School;  B.  S., 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 


AFFILIATED  TRAINING  CENTERS—  BALTIMORE  COUNTY 

1934-1935 

Logan,  Anna  G Intermediate  Grades,  Baynesville 

Diploma,  Affordby  Kindergarten  Normal  School;  Diploma, 
Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

TiNLEY,  Mary  L.  .  .  . First  Grade,  Dundalk 

Diploma,  Slippery  Rock  Normal  School,  Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 

Perry,  Ruth  E Second  Grade,  Dundalk 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 
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Amoss,  Elsie  F Sixth  Grade,  Fullerton 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

GuYTON,  Ruth Sixth  Grade,  Fullerton 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson; 
B.  S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Buckley,  Mildred Second  and  Third  Grades,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

GuNDERSDORF,  Ella First  Grade,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Muller,  Helen  A Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Kelly,  Evelyn  M Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

HiPSLEY,  Mary Seventh  Grade,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

Sheppard,  Anne Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades,  Towson 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 


FACULTY  AND  STUDENT  COMMITTEES 

The  following  activities  call  for  committees  of  faculty  and  students  working 
together: 

Assembly;  Assembly  Marshals;  Athletics;  Chi  Alpha  Sigma  Honor  Society; 
Mummer's  League;  Fire  Regulation  Committee;  Glee  Club;  Health  Program; 
League  of  Young  Voters;  Orchestra;  Men's  Activities;  Religious  Life;  Rural 
Club;  Extra-Curricular;  Student  Cooperative  Government;  Tower  Light,  the 
monthly  magazine. 
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OFFICERS  OF  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES— 1934-1935 


General  Student  Council 

President:  Eleanor  Goedeke 
Vice-Pres.:  Miriam  vogelman 
Secretary:  DOROTHY  GoNCE 
Treasurer:  Muriel  Jones 
Spec.  Rep.  Sr.:  Katherine  Webster 
Spec.  Rep.  Jr.:  James  Oliver 
Adviser:  Miss  Tall 

Day  Student  Council 

President:  William  Podlich 
Vice-Pres.:  Hortense  Jachman 
Sec.-Treas.:  Elizabeth  Yoder 
Spec.  Rep.:  Julien  Turk 

Ruth  Merryman 
Adviser:  Miss  Do\\^ll 

Resident  Student  Council 

President:  Helen  Cole 
Vice-Pres.:  Jane  Jacques 
Sec.-Treas.:  La  Rue  Kemp 
House  Pres.:  Margaret  Claytor 

Margaret  Thrasher 
Men's  Rep.:  Edward  Fost 
Freshmen  Rep.:  Ethel  Rochlitz 
Adviser:  Miss  Sperry 

Senior  Class 

President:  Marguerite  Ehrhardt 
Vice-Pres.:  Edward  MacCubbin 
Secretary:  William  Evans 
Treasurer:  William  Gonce 
Social  Chairman:  Eleanor  Sterbak 
Vice-Soc.  Chr.:  Elizabeth  Goodhand 
Adviser:  Miss  Treut 

Junior  Class 

President:  Edward  Brumbaugh 
Vice-Pres.:  Mary  Sutch 
Secretary:  Ella  Hergenrather 
Treasurer:  Marguerite  Schorr 
Social  Chr.:  Catherine  Rine 
Vice-Soc.  Chr.:  Sarah  Jane  Wilson 
Adviser:  Miss  Keys 

Freshman  Class 
President:  Walter  Ubersax 
Vice-Pres.:  Betty  Lee  Rochfort 
Secretary:  Dorothy  Strohecker 
Treasurer:  Lorelle  Headley 
Social  Chr.:  LaRue  Potter 
Vice-Soc.  Chr.:  Edith  Pennington 
Adviser:  Miss  Neunsinger 

Athletic  Association^ — Girl's 

President:  Rosalie  Bollinger 
Vice-Pres.:  Helen  Thomas 
Secretary:  Rhoda  Brookhart 
Fall  Mgr.:  Betty  Straining 
Winter  Mgr.:  Anne  Dayett 
Spring  Mgr.:  Madeline  Smith 
Hiking  Mgr.:  Muriel  Cook 
Swimming  Mgr.:  Florence  McCall 
Adviser:  Miss  Roach 


Athletic  Association — Men's 

Soccer  Mgr.:  John  O wings 
Basket-ball  Mgr.:  Isadore  Miller 
Baseball  Mgr.:  Morris  Miller 
Tennis  Mgr.:  Theodore  Woronka 
Coach:  Mr.  Minnegan 

Tower  Light 

Editor:  Mary  Stewart  Lewis 
Business  Mgr.:  Earl  Palmer 
Circulation  Managers: 

Mary  B.  Yeager 

Irene  Shank 

Dorothea  Stinchcomb 
Advertising  Managers: 

Stella  Cohen 

Justus  Me^'er 

Sara  Hayward 
Department  Editors: 

Assembly — Ruth  Keir 

Helene  Ziegler 

Athletics — Theodore  Woronka 
Fairfax  Brooke 

Gen.  Literature — Edward  Turner 

Humor — Gene  Benbow 

Library — Ruth  Hale 

Music — Sarena  Fried 

Poetry — Herman  Bainder 

Science — Edith  Waxman 

Social — Mary  Bucher 
Secretarial  Staff: 

Hilda  Farbman 

Lee  Yenkinson 
Adviser:  Miss  MuNN 

Camp  Fire 

President:  Mary  Louise  Lutman 
Vice-Pres.:  Mary  Hoppert 
Sec.-Treas.:  Muriel  Disney 
Adviser:  Miss  Bader 

Chi-Alpha  Sigma 

Sec.-Treas.:  Mary  Coffman 
Adviser:  (To  be  filled) 

Chimes  Guild 

Chairman:  Olga  Swann 
Adviser:  Miss  MacDonald 

Girl  Scouts 

President:  Muriel  Cook 
Vice-Pres.:  Mary  Haviland 
Sec.-Treas.:  Ollie  Boyd 
Adviser:  Miss  Bersch 

Glee  Club 

President:  Emily  Ross 
Vice-Pres.:  Dorothy  Lorenz 
Sec.-Treas.:  Elinor  Wilson 
Accompanist:  Edward  MacCubbin 
Library  Chr.:  Abraham  Berlin 
Adviser:  Miss  Weyforth 
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Student  Organizations 


League  of  Young  Voters 

President:  Isadore  Miller 
1st  Vice-Pres.:  Ruth  Saperstein 
2nd  Vice-Pres.:  Rose  Himmelfarb 
Secretary:  Eileen  McHale 
Asst.  Sec:  PoRTiA  Crapster 
Treasurer:  Margaret  Stevens 
Asst.  Treas.:  Hilda  Farbman 
Social  Chr.:  Arrah  Boone 
Adviser:  Miss  VanBibber 

Marshals 

Chief:  Melvin  Cole 
Asst.  Chief:  Catherine  Rine 
Secretary:  Ruth  Hunter 
Treasurer:  Augusta  Horsman 
Marshals:  Alverta  Eckstein 

Emily  Lewis 

Alice  Dove 

Louise  Jones 

BOSLEY  ROYSTON 

Kathryn  Coster 
Frances  Parker 
Helen  Hargett 
Wesley  Johnson 
William  Evans 
John  Owings 
Jerome  Nathanson 
Joshua  Wheeler 
Adviser:  Miss  VanBibber 

Orchestra 

President:  Frank  Zeichner 
Secretary:  Charles  Hopwood 
Librarian:  Malcolm  Davies 
Adviser:  Miss  Prickett 

Men's  Club 

Chairman:  Gene  Benbow 
Secretary:  Donald  Talbott 
Social  Chr.:  Edward  MacCubbin 
Adviser:  Mr.  Minnegan 


Psychology  Club 

President:  Nellie  Leonard 
Vice-Pres.:  JACOB  Epstein    . 
Sec.-Treas.:  Catherine  Ay 
Social  Chr.:  Mildred  Lumm 
Program  Chr.:  John  Owings 
Adviser:  Miss  Birdsong 

Rural  Club 

President:  Eugene  Rush 
Vice-Pres.:  Doris  Middleton 
Secretary:  Inez  Lancaster 
Treasurer:  Donald  Talbott 
Social  Chr.:  VIRGINIA  LowE    - 
Vice-Soc.  Chr.:  Maude  Chaney 
Adviser:  Miss  Brown 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

President:  Gertrude  Stanley 
Vice-Pres.:  Edith  Crouse 
Sec.  Treas.:  Helen  Waters 
Chapel  Leader:  Martha  Holland 
Publicity  Chr.:  Hilda  Walker 
Music  Chr.:  Eleanor  JjOOS 
Freshmen  Rep.:  Elizabeth  Cissel 
Adviser:  Miss  Sperry 

The  Glen  Project 

Miss  brown,  Chairman 

Mr.  Ehlers,  Supt.  of  Grounds 

Miss  Dowell 

Miss  Tansil 

Miss  Sperry 

Miss  Steele 

Miss  Logan 

Mr.  Minnegan 

President  of  Rural  Club 

President  of  General  Student 

Council 
President  of  Day  Student  Council 
President  of  Resident  Student 

Council 
President  of  Senior  Class 
President  of  Junior  Class 
President  of  Freshman  Class 


THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION— Officers  1934-1935 

OFFICERS 


President: 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Purdum 

First  Vice-President: 

Mrs.  John  Raine 

Second  Vice-President: 

Miss  Hattie  Bagley 


Third  Vice-President: 

Mrs.  Frederick  Wilson 

Secretary: 

(Mrs.)  Myrtle  M.  Groshans 

Treasurer: 

Miss  Mary  A.  Grogan 


Executive  Committee 


Mr.  Harry  Caples,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Hanna  Coale  Hayw^ard 

Mrs.  Grason  Hartley 


Miss  Laura  Cairnes 
Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

rpHIS  SUPPLEMENT  is  issued  to  give  the  descriptions  of  the  courses 
■^  in  the  four-year  curriculum  which  were  not  included  in  the  1934-1935 
catalogue.  Since  the  three-year  curriculum  will  continue  in  effect  until 
June  1936,  the  1934-1935  catalogue  and  the  1935-1936  supplement  will 
together  give  the  courses  in  both  the  three-year  and  four-year  curricula 
as  will  be  offered  next  year. 

All  detailed  information  regarding  the  School,  entrance  requirements, 
living  accommodations,  expenses,  loans  and  other  material  will  be  found 
on  pages  11-30,  of  the  1934-1935  catalogue  and  is  not  repeated  in  this 
supplement. 

The  Normal  School  Becomes  a  State  Teachers  College 

Since  its  founding  in  1866  until  1931  this  institution  was  a  Normal 
School'  offering  two  years  of  training  for  the  elementary  school  field. 
In  1924  the  Ti-aining  School  for  Teachers  in  Baltimore  City  was  closed 
and  since  that  date  the  elementary  school  teachers  of  Baltimore  City  as 
well  as  of  the  Counties  have  been  trained  at  Towson.  In  1931  the  course 
of  study  was  increased  to  three  years  by  an  Act  of  Legislature.  This 
was  a  forward  looking  step.  On  May  25,  1934,  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation again  took  a  most  progressive  step  by  extending  the  course  for 
elementary  teachers  to  four  years  with  the  B.  S.  in  Education  as  the 
final  award,  thus  making  the  three  white  Normal  Schools  in  the  State, 
Teachers  Colleges.  This  assures  Maryland  an  outstanding  place  in  the 
history  of  education  among  the  states.  Although  the  State  Board  of 
Education  in  1934  authorized  the  four-year  course  at  the  Normal  Schools 
and  gave  these  institutions  the  power  of  granting  degrees  the  names  of 
these  schools  were  not  officially  changed  until  the  spring  of  1935  when 
Bill  No.  448  was  introduced  in  the  State  Senate,  passed  both  Houses  and 
was  later  signed  by  the  Governor. 

Beginning  with  the  fall  of  1934  all  students  entering  from  the 
counties  must  complete  the  four-year  course  and  earn  the  B.  S.  degree 
before  being  eligible  to  teach  in  the  state  school  system.  By  request  of 
the  Baltimore  City  Board  of  Education  the  State  Department  will  grant 
a  three-year  diploma  to  City  students  who  ask  to  withdraw  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year  to  teach  in  Baltimore  City.  City  students  may  choose 
at  the  end  of  the  Freshman  Year  whether  they  will  take  the  three  or  the 
four  year  curriculum.  Graduates  with  the  three-year  diploma  may  also 
return  for  the  fourth  year  and  meet  the  requirements  for  the  B.  S. 
degree. 

OPPORTUNITIES  WITHIN  THE  STATE 

Need  for  Trained  Teachers  in  the  Counties 

During  the  depression  days  the  Towson  Normal  School  graduates 
have  maintained  a  high  average  of  placement  though  there  was  a  sur- 
plus for  a  period  of  three  or  four  years.  Of  the  199  graduates  of  June 
1934,  there  were  88  from  the  counties.  Five  of  these  graduates  returned 
to  the  School  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  B.  S.  degree  while 
positions  have  been  secured  by  70  or  about  80  9'^. 
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With  the  increase  of  the  tuition  in  September,  1933,  the  number  of 
entering  students  became  smaller  for  one  year,  which  will  affect  the 
number  graduating  in  the  "Class  of  1936."  The  fact  that  there  will  be  no 
County  graduates  in  1937  is  due  to  raising  the  standard  length  of  the 
course  to  four  years,  with  the  B.  S.  degree  as  the  goal.  This  means  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  shortage  of  trained  teachers  from  1936  to  1938,  and 
a  steady  need  for  teachers  from  that  date.  For  that  reason  we  feel  that 
now  is  the  time  for  qualified  high  school  graduates  who  are  interested  in 
the  profession  of  teaching  to  enter  training  so  they  may  be  ready  to  fill 
these  vacancies  as  they  occur. 

Need  for  Trained  Teachers  in  Baltimore  City 

Because  of  the  non-appointment  of  Towson  graduates  on  the  eligible 
list  in  Baltimore  City  for  the  years  1931  to  1933,  together  with  the  rais- 
ing of  standards  and  the  increase  of  tuition,  the  number  of  city  students 
entering  the  Normal  School  was  drastically  reduced  in  the  fall  of  1933 
and  1934.  With  the  return  to  a  normal  turn-over  in  the  City  system  the 
placement  each  year  will  be  between  100  and  125  for  the  next  five  years 
as  predicted  by  the  Superintendent  of  City  Schools.  Of  the  199  Normal 
School  graduates  of  June,  1934,  111  were  from  Baltimore  City.  Of  these 
111  graduates,  82  or  74%  received  regular  appointments;  in  addition  2 
hold  positions  as  substitute  teachers  of  special  classes  and  18  act  as 
temporary  substitutes  for  regular  teachers  who  are  absent. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  on  the  pro- 
fessional list  to  take  care  of  substitute  work  on  special  days.  With  the 
very  small  number  graduating  in  1936  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  prop- 
erly qualified  graduates  to  fill  the  City  positions  at  that  time.  The  City 
Department  is  eager  that  the  City  students  who  are  recommended  by 
their  high  schools  and  who  meet  the  standards  will  enter  the  State 
Teachers'  College  at  Towson  if  they  are  interested  in  teaching  in  the 
elementary  school  field  in  Baltimore  City. 
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COURSES  INCLUDED  IN  THE  FOUR-YEAR  CURRICULUM 

(Effective  for  Entering   Students   Beginning   September,    1934)  Semester 

Hours 

Art 9 

Art  101— The  World  Today  in  Art 1}4 

Art  102— Fine  and  Industrial  Art 3 

Art  301— Fine  and  Industrial  Art 1}4 

Art  401 — Advanced  Course — Fine  and  Industrial  Art IJ^ 

Art  402 — Art  in  the  Elementary  School IJ^ 

English 203^ 

Eng.  101— The  World  Today  in  Literature 3 

Eng.  103— Written  English 3 

Eng.  203— Oral  English 3 

Eng.  201— Children's  Literature 2 

Eng.  205 — Reading  in  the  Elementary  School 2 

Eng.  303— Teaching  Oral  and  Written  English 2 

Eng.  401-402 — Survey  of  English  and  American  Literature  ...  4 

Eng.  406 — Advanced  Course  in  Reading  in  Elementary  School  13^ 

Education 26 

Ed.  101— The  Modern  Elementary  School  (2  hrs.  rec.  1  hr.  lab.)      2 

Ed.  211 — Kindergarten-Primary  Principles  and  Materials 2 

Ed.  331 — Modern  Trends  in  Education  and  Their  Historic 

Origins 3 

Ed.  341 — The  History,  Administration,  Interpretation  and 

Construction  of  Tests 13^ 

Ed.  432— Philosophy  of  Education 13^ 

Ed.  203-304— Student  Teaching  (City) \ 

Ed.  303-404— Student  Teaching  (County) /  16 

Social  Sciences 27 

Hist.  101 — Human  Relationships  in  the  World  Today 13^ 

Hist.  102,  201,  202— Evolution   of   Cultural   and   Economic 
Western  Civilization. 

102— to  900  A.  D.— Ancient  Life 3 

201  and  202—900  to  1775— Medieval  Life  of  Western  Europe 
and  Exploration  and  Settlement  of  the  Americas 3 

Hist.  301-302 — American  History — Economic,  Social  and 

Political  Trends  (including  Maryland) 

301— U.  S.  from  1775  to  1865— National  Development  Period     13^ 

302 — U.  S.  from  1865  to  present — America  in  World  Affairs.      1)4 

Hist.  401 — European  Industrial  and  Imperial  Developments 

since  1815 13^-  (12) 

Geo.  101— Geographical  Background  of  Modern  World  Prob- 
lems       13^ 

Geo.  102 — Human  Adjustment  to  Physical  Environment 3 

Geo.  201-202 — Curriculum  Material  in  the  Geography  of  the 
United  States 3 

Geo.  301-302 — Curriculum  Material  in  the  Geography  of 
Europe 3 

Geo.  401 — Curriculum  Material  in  the  Geography  of  Asia, 

South  America  and  Africa 13^-  (12) 

Economics  302 — Principles  of  Economics  and  Sociology 3-(3) 

Penmanship  100 — Handwriting  Practice  (Non-credit  course) 

Health 7 

Hea.  101 — Personal  Hygiene  and  First  Aid 3 

Hea.  202 — Economics  in  Relation  to  the  Health  Program 2 

Hea.  303 — Community  and  School  Problems  in  Health 2 
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Courses  Included  In  The  Four-Year  Curriculum — Continued. 

(Effective   for   Entering   Students   Beginning   September,    1934)  Semester 

Hours 

Mathematics 5 

Math.  201 — Teaching  Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary  School. . .  3 
Math.  301 — Advanced  Course  in  the  Teaching  of  Arithmetic 

in  the  Elementary  School 2 

Music 9H 

Mus.  100 — Chorus  (Non-credit  course) 

Mus.  101— The  World  Today  in  Music 13^ 

Mus.  102— Elements  of  Music,  Theoretical  and  Applied 2 

Mus.  201 — Music  in  the  Elementary  School 114    ' 

Mus.  301 — Music  in  the  Elementary  School  (continued) 1J4 

Mus.  401 — Advanced  Course — Music  in  the  Elementary  School  13^ 

Mus.  402 — Appreciation  of  Music 1}4 

Physical  Education 9 

Ph.  Ed.  101-102,  201-202,  301-302,  401-402— Athletics 7 

Ph.  Ed.  311 — Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary  School  .  .  2 

Psychology 5 

Psy.  Ill— Social  Psychology 1 

Psy.  221— Child  Psychology 2 

Psy.  321— Behavior  of  Elementary  School  Children 1 

Psy.  421 — Psychology  of  Adolescence 1 

Science 10 

Sci.  101 — Biological  Principles 3 

Sci.  202— Background  of  Physical  Sciences 4 

Sci.  302— Science  in  the  Elementary  School 3 

Total  Credits 128 
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SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  FOR  FOUR- YEAR  COURSE 


Semester  I 

Hrs.  Wks. 

Art  101 1       q  IS 

Music  101 /       "*  ^^ 

English  101 3  18 

Geography  101 \       o  i  o 

History  101 /       "^  ^* 

Health  101 3  18 

Physical  Ed.  101 2  18 

Psychology  111 1  18 

Science  101 3  18 

Chorus 1  18 


First  Year 

Semester  II 

Cr.  Hrs.  Wks.  Cr. 

q           Art  102 4     18       3 

"^          Education  101 3     18       2 

3          English  103 3     18       3 

q          Geography  102 3     18       3 

"^          Music  102 2     18      2 

3          Physical  Ed.  102 2     18       1 

1          Penmanship  100 2     18 

1  : 

3  20             14 


19     18     17 


English  201 

Geography  201,  202 

History  102 

Mathematics  201 .  . , 
Physical  Ed.  201 ..  , 
Science  202 


Semester  I 

Hrs. 

2 

3 
3 
3 
2 
5 


Wks 
18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 


Second  Year 

Semester  II 

Hrs.  Wks.  Cr 

Art  301 2 

English  203 3 


Cr. 

2 
3 
3 
3 
1 
4 


18 


16 


English  205. 

Health  202 

History  201,  202 . 
Physical  Ed.  202 . 
Physical  Ed.  311. 


Psychology  221 2 


18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 


13^ 
3 


18 


Third  Year 


16H 


Semester  I 


Semester  II 


1st  9    2nd  9 
Wks.  Wks.  Cr. 


1st  9    2nd  9 
Wks.  Wks.  Cr. 


Education  211 

Education  331 

English  303 

♦History  301 

Mathematics  301 .  . . 

Music  201 

Physical  Ed.  301 ..  . 
Science  302 


2 
3 
2 

iy2 

2 

IH 

1 

3 


Ed.  303— Student 

Teaching 25 

Education  341 3 

English  406 3 

Geography  301 3 

Music  301 3 

Physical  Ed.  302  ...  .  2 

Psychology  321 2 


iy2 
1^ 

1 


18     18     16 


25     16     153^ 


Fourth  Year 


,-  Semester  I 

1st  9 
Wks. 

Art  401 4 

*Geo§i-aphy  302 3 

History  302 3 


Music  401 
Physical  Ed.  401 . 
Psychology  421 .  . 
Ed.  404— Student 
Teaching 


2nd  9 
Wks.  Cr. 

IK 

IK 
IK 
K 
1 

25       8 


17     25     15K 


Semester  II 

1st  9 
Wks. 

Art  402 2 

Economics  302 3 

Education  332 3 

English  401,  402 4 

Geography  401 

Health  303 2 

History  401 3 

Music  402 

Physical  Ed.  402 2 


2nd  9 
Wks. 

2 
3 

4 
3 
2 

3 
2 


Cr. 

IK 

3 

IK 

4 

IK 

2 

IK 
IK 
1 


19     19     17K 


Total  Semester  Hours 128 


♦Unit  courses. 
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THREE-YEAR  PROGRAM  FOR  BALTIMORE  CITY  STUDENTS 
WHO  REQUEST  TO  TAKE  THE  THREE-YEAR  DIPLOMA 


Tirst  Year 


Semester  I 


Hrs.  Wks.  Cr. 


Art  101 

Music  101 

English  101 3 

English  103 3 

Geography  101 \  q 

History  101 /  "* 

Health  101 3 

Physical  Ed.  101 2 

Psychology  111 1 

Chorus 1 


3     18 


18 
18 

18 

18 
18 
18 
18 


Semester  II 

Art  102 

Education  101 .  .  . 

Geography  102 3 

Music  102 

Penmanship  100. . 
Physical  Ed.  102 . 
Science  101 


Hrs. 

Wks. 

Cr. 

4 

18 

3 

3 

18 

2 

3 

18 

3 

2 

18 

2 

2 

18 

2 

18 

1 

3 

18 

3 

19 


14 


19 


17 
Second  Year 


Semester  I 

Hrs.  Wks.  Cr. 


English  203 3 

English  205 2 

♦Geography  201,  202.  3 

History  102 3 

Mathematics  201 3 

Physical  Ed.  201 2 

Psychology  221 2 

18 


18 

3 

18 

2 

18 

3 

18 

3 

18 

3 

18 

1 

18 

2 

Semester  II 

1st  9 
Wks. 

Ed.  203— Student 

Teaching 25 

Education  211 

English  303 

*H)story  201 

Mathematics  301 .... 
Physical  Ed.  202 


2nd  9 
Wks.  Cr. 


2 

9 

IK 

2 

1^ 


17 


25     17     16 


Third  Year 


Semester  I 


Semester  II 


1st  9    2nd  9 
Wks.  Wks.  Cr. 


1st  9    2nd  9 
Wks.  Wks.  Cr. 


Ed.  304— Student 

Teaching 25 

Art  301 4 

Education  341 3 

Health  202 4 

History  202 3 

Music  201 3 

Physical  Ed.  301 2 


iy2 

2 

IK 
IK 


Education  331 .  . 

English  201 

Health  303 

History  301 

Physical  Ed.  301 
Physical  Ed.  311 
Science  202 


3 

2 

9 

IK 
1 

2 

4 


25     19     16K 


19     16     15K 


Total  Semester  Hours . 


96 


*Unit  courses. 
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SPECIAL  THIRD  YEAR  PROGRAM  FOR  TWO-YEAR 
GRADUATES 

(To  be  discontinued  June,  1936) 

Semester  I  Hrs.  wks.  Credit 

Art  101— The  World  Today  in  Art \  3  18          3 

Music  101— The  World  Today  in  Music / 

Eng.  101— The  World  Today  in  Literature 3  18          3 

S?ff   ini)— The  World  Today  in  Social,  Industrial, 

mst.  iuij       Political  and  Commerical  Affairs 3 

Science  101 — Biological  Principles 3 

Art  303 — Industrial  Arts  (A  new  course  to  be  worked 

out  according  to  special  needs  of  the  two-year  group)       4 
Educ.  320 — Elementary    Education    (Materials    and 

methods  in  the  intermediate  grades) 3 

Ph.  Ed.  301— Athletics 2 


18 
18 

3 
3 

9 

IK 

9 

18 

IK 

1 

17  16 

or  18 
Semester  II 
Econ.  302 — Principles  of  Economics  and  Sociology. . .       3         12  2 

Eng.  306 — Advanced  Course  in  Teaching  Reading  in 

the  Elementary  School 3         12  2 

Eng.  302 — Survey  of  American  Literature 3         12  2 

Geo.  303 — Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography. 
(A  new  course  to  be  worked  out  according  to  special 

needs  of  two-year  group.) 3         12  2 

Math.  303 — Advanced   Course  in   Teaching   Mathe- 
matics in  Elementary  School 3         12  2 

Ph.  Ed.  302— Athletics 2         12  % 

Educ.  303— Student  Teaching  for  6  weeks 53^ 

16 
Total  Semester  Hours  for  Year 32 


FOURTH  YEAR  PROGRAM  FOR  THREE-YEAR  GRADUATES 

Semester  I  Ist.  9     2nd.  9  Credit 

Art  404— Elements  of  Design  and  Structure 4  4  3 

Educ.  400 — Educational  Conference 2  2  2 

Educ.  432— Philosophy  of  Education 0  3  IK 

Eng.  405 — Advanced  Composition 3  3  3 

Geo.  401,  402 — Curriculum  Material  for  teaching  Asia, 

South  America,  and  Africa 3  3  3 

Hist.  401 — Modern  European  History 3  0  IK 

Ph.  Ed.  402— Athletics 2  2  1 

Psy.  421 — Psychology  of  Adolescence 0  2  1 

17  19  16 
Semester  II    ■ 

Educ.  400— Educational  Conference 2  2  2 

Econ.  302 — Principles  of  Economics  and  Sociology. . .       3  3  3 

Eng.  404 — Principles  of  Literary  Criticisms 3  3  3 

Mus.  401,  402 — Advanced  Music  and  Appreciation.  .3  3  3 

Ph.  Ed.  401— Athletics 2  2  1 

Sci.  402 — Background  of  Physical  Sciences 5  5  4 

18  18  16 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  FOUR- YEAR 

COLLEGE  PROGRAM 

(The  number  of  the  course  indicates  the  year  in  which  it  is  taken;  courses 

from  101-199  are  primarily  for  freshmen;  201-299,  for  sophomores; 

301  and  400  courses  come  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.) 

ART — Fine,  Industrial,  and  Applied 

Art  101 — The  World  Today  in  Art Mrs.  Brouwer 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.  (Credit  IVz  hours.) 

Lectures,  slides,  excursions  and  museum  visits  will  all  combine  to 
emphasize  the  space  arts,  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting,  with  their 
forms  of  arrangement  and  their  structural  elements.  With  a  view  to 
establishing  a  basis  for  critical  judgment,  elements  of  design,  color  and 
art  structure  will  receive  attention.  Expressionism  will  be  discussed  in 
relation  to  modern  art,  and  by  a  comparison  of  impressionism  and  post- 
impressionism  art  personalites  will  make  themselves  and  their  influences 
evident.  Art  as  an  isolated  element  will  be  followed  by  a  study  of  art  as 
an  accessory  element,  when  art  in  dress,  art  in  the  home,  art  in  the  thea- 
ter, and  art  in  the  neighborhood  will  be  stressed.  Extensive  reading  from 
the  fine-art  libraries  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Library,  The  Baltimore  Museum 
of  Art,  and  the  Peabody  Library,  will  supplement  the  very  fine  collection 
in  our  own  school  library. 

References: 

Allen,  Mary  Cecil :  Painters  of  the  Modern  Mind,  W.  W.  Norton. 

Cheney,  Sheldon  :  A  Primer  of  Modern  Art,   Boni  and  Liveright. 

Dow,   Arthur   W. :   Composition,    Doubleday   Doran    Company. 

Gardner,   Helen  :  Art  Through  the  Ages,   Harcourt,   Brace  and  Company. 

Gardner,  Helen  :  Understanding  the  Arts,   Harcourt,   Brace  and  Company. 

Pearson,  Ralph  M. :  How  to  See  Modern  Pictures,  Dial  Press. 

Pearson,  Ralph  M. :  Experiencing  Pictures,  Brewer,  Warren  and  Putman. 

Art  102 — Fine  and  Industrial  Art \^^     '  ^^ 

I  Miss  Neunsinger 

4  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks,  (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  courses  have  been  planned  with  the  idea 
in  mind  that,  "All  art  is  fine  and  industrial  or  it  is  not  art  at  all."  Through- 
out the  art  courses  the  students  will  be  encouraged  in  acquiring  work- 
habits  such  as  they  will  employ  in  their  own  classrooms.  The  beginning 
course  will  emphasize  the  principles  and  techniques  necessary  to  a  know- 
ing and  doing  of  those  problems  which  arise  from  classroom  needs  that 
are  the  outgrowth  of  integrated  programs  suggested  by  the  subject  matter 
courses.  The  acquaintance  with  underlying  principles  will  furnish  a  basis 
for  critical  judgment  of  elementary  school  work,  which  the  students  will 
perform  at  a  college  level,  working  to  develop  skills  and  techniques  as  well 
as  appreciations  that  will  enable  them  to  plan,  direct  and  encourage  class 
room  practices  which  will  have  special  significance  for  their  pupils. 
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While  a  variety  of  media  will  be  available,  special  attention  will  be 
given  those  adaptable  to  elementary  school  classroom  work.  There  will  be 
instruction  given  in  the  art  of  lettering. 

References : 

Boas,  Belle :  Art  in  the  School,  Doubleday  Doran  Company. 
Dow,   Arthur  W. :   Composition,   Doubleday  Doran   Company. 
Gardner,  Helen  :  Art  through  the  Ages,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company. 
Mathias,  Margaret:  Art  in  the  Elementary  Schools,   S'cribner's. 
Tannahill,   Sallie  B. :  P's  and  Q's,  Doubleday  Doran   Company. 
Winslow,  Leon  L. :   Elenrlentary  Industrial  Arts,  Macmillan. 

Art  301 — Fine  awd  Industrial  Art ),,     '    ^ 

[Miss  Neunsinger 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks,  or 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  IV2  hours) 

"A  study  of  the  changes  man  makes  in  materials  to  increase  their 
values  to  meet  their  needs,  of  the  appropriate  usage  of  the  products  made, 
and  of  the  social  advantages  and  problems  resulting  from  the  making  of 
these  changes,"  will  continue  to  concern  the  students  as  they  work  with 
additional  media.  As  new  skills  are  developed  no  less  attention  will  be 
given  to  tools,  their  correct  handling  and  care,  lettering  and  its  possibili- 
ties in  book  and  chart,  and  other  techniques  acquired  in  the  beginning 
course,  which  is  a  prerequisite  of  301.) 

References: 

Bonser  and  Mossman  :  Industrial  Art  for  the  Elementary  Schools,  Macmillan. 
Gardner,  Helen  :  Art  through  the  Ages,   Harcourt,   Brace  and  Company. 
Mathias,  Margaret :  The  Beginnings  of  Art  in  the  Public  Schools,   Scribner's. 
Winslow,    Leon   L. :    Elementary   Industrial   Arts,   Macmillan. 

Art    303 — Industrial    Art MiSS    Neunsinger 

(A  special  course  offered  for  returning  two  year  graduates.) 
4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.  (Credit  1%  hours.) 

As  students  mix  and  shape  clay,  hammer  lead  and  copper,  card  and 
weave  wool,  and  convert  other  raw  materials  into  articles  of  use  and 
beauty,  they  will  develop,  along  with  skills  and  techniques,  an  appreciation 
of  the  progress  of  man  by  his  works.  The  social  values  of  group  work  will 
be  evidenced  as  the  group  plans,  at  its  level,  an  integrated  piece  of  work 
such  as  might  be  used  in  an  elementary  school  classroom. 

References : 

Bonser  and  Mossman  ;  Industrial  Art  for  the  Elementary  Schools,   Macmillan. 
Winslow,    Leon   L. :    Elementary   Industrial   Arts,   Macmillan. 

Art  UOl — Fine  and  Industrial  Art,  Advanced ),^     '  -kt 

I  Miss  Neunsinger 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.  (Credit  IVz  hours.) 

The  students,  working  in  groups,  plan  an  integrated  piece  of  work,  on 
an  acceptable  level,  for  a  specific  grade.  Art  principles,  skills,  and  tech- 
niques are  taught  as  the  need  arises.  The  work  is  handled  as  it  would  be 
in  an  elementary  classroom  situation,  but  the  work  is  done  on  a  college 
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level.  Beauty  of  arrangement  in  the  classroom  is  emphasized  in  the  way 
bulletin  boards  are  planned,  the  care  that  is  given  to  the  choice  and  ar- 
rangement of  growing  things,  to  flowers  in  season,  and  the  good  house- 
keeping that  reveals  beauty  in  order  everywhere. 

References : 

Boas,  Belle :  Art  in  the  School,  Doubleday  Doran   Company. 

Bonser  and  Mossman:   Industrial  Art  for  the  Elementary   Schools,  Macmillan. 

Winslow,   Leon  L. :   The  Organization  and   Teaching  of  Art,  Macmillan. 

Art  U02 — The  Teaching  of  Art  in  the  Ele- 
mentary School Mrs.  Brouwer 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.  (Credit  1%  hours.) 

Special  problems,  that  involve  a  review  of  processes  and  skills  and  are 
rich  in  intellectual  content  are  now  worked  out,  with  attention  to  subject, 
content,  techniques  and  individual  abilities.  While  it  is  necessary  that  the 
grade  teacher  meet  the  art  needs  of  the  children,  it  is  likewise  necessary 
that  needs  be  met  and  directed  with  an  understanding  of  and  in  relation  to 
certains  principles  of  art  and  education.  By  way  of  teaching,  demonstra- 
tion, doing  on  a  college  level,  and  directed  study  such  background  will  be 
provided,  interpreted  and  application  of  it  made  in  relation  to  principles 
of  art  and  education. 

References: 

Allen,   Mary:   Painters   of  the  Modern   Mind,   W.   W.   Norton. 

Boas,  Belle :  Art  in  the  School,  Doubleday  Doran   Company. 

Cheney,   Sheldon  :   A  Primer  of  Modern  Art,   Boni   and   Liveright. 

Dow,  Arthur :    Composition,   Doubleday  Doran    Company. 

Mathias,   Margaret :   The   Teaching   of   Art,    Scribner's. 

McAdory,   Margaret :   Art  Test,   Teachers   College,    Columbia  University,   Bureau  of 

Publications. 
Pearson,  Ralph :  Experiencing  Pictures,   Brewer,  Warren  and  Putnam. 
Snedden  and  Bonser :  Industrial  Art  for  Administrators,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University,    Bureau   of   Publications. 
Winslow,   Leon  L. :   Organization   and   Teaching  of   Art,   Macmillan. 

Art  UOU — Elements  of  Design  and  Structure MRS.  Brouwer 

4  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  course  is  a  survey  of  Elementary  School  Art,  with  attention  given 
to  trends,  movements,  skills,  techniques  and  teaching  methods.  Evaluation 
of  work,  testing  and  the  development  of  appreciations  will  be  emphasized. 
The  course  has  been  designed  for  teachers  who  wish  a  review  of  some  of 
the  work  they  know,  and  who  wish  to  supplement  that  work  with  ex- 
perience that  will  develop  skills,  build  confidence  that  comes  from  an 
understanding  of  current  trends  and  who  desire  a  basis  for  critical  judg- 
ment of  the  work  done  in  their  classrooms  that  will  build  for  greater 
understandings  and  appreciations  of  art  in  everyday  living 

References : 

Allen,   Mary :    Painters   of  the  Modern   Mind,   W.   W.   Norton. 

Dow,   Arthur :    Composition,   Doubleday  Doran    Company. 

Mathias,   Margaret:    The  Teaching   of   Art,    Scribner's. 

Pearson,   Ralph :   Experiencing   Pictures,   Brewer,    Putnam   and   Brewer. 

Winslow,  Leon,  L.  :  The  Organization   and  Teaching  of  Art,   Macmillan. 
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Education  and  Psychology 

Education  101 — The  Modern  Elementary  School Miss  Bersch 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.  (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  is  basic  to  the  study  and  practice  of  teaching.  Through 
directed  obsei-vation,  discussion,  and  reading,  students  will  be  expected  to 
gain  the  first  insight  into  the  fundamental  concepts,  habits,  and  attitudes 
essential  to  later  professionalized  courses  in  education,  participation,  and 
practice  of  teaching.  The  course  attempts  to  give  students  training  in 
accurate  observation  of  children  and  child  activities  in  the  classroom  and 
in  the  recognition  and  interpretation  of  significant  factors  of  education;  to 
give  them  some  skill  in  the  recognition  of  observation  technique;  to 
acquaint  them  with  educators  and  educational  literature;  to  give  them 
experience  in  participating  in  both  large  and  small  group  discussions  and 
to  arouse  a  feeling  for  the  ethics  and  philosophy  of  education.  A  work- 
book lends  organization  to  the  course,  prescribes  general  procedure  and 
attempts  to  fix  dependable  habits  of  study  through  practical  usage.  No 
one  basal  text  is  used. 

Visits  to  the  city  schools  will  be  arranged,  when  possible,  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  classes  of  abnormal  children  and  of  observing 
principles  underlying  the  individualization  of  instruction  for  all  types  of 
children. 


Education  211 — Kindergarten-Primary  Princi- 
ples and  Materials Miss  Rutledge 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks,  or 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.  (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  aims  to  consider  all  influences  in  the  kindergarten-primary 
curriculum  that  further  child  development.  It  shows  the  beginnings  of 
the  various  subject-matter  courses,  and  the  part  each  plays  in  the  child's 
development.  It  is  an  integrating  course  in  that  an  effort  is  made  to  show 
how  the  subject-matter  courses  are  coordinated  in  the  activities  of  the 
kindergarten-primary  curriculum.  These  activities  are  evaluated  as  to 
the  degree  in  which  they  enlist  the  interest  of  the  child  and  lead  to  his 
growth  in  the  information  and  skills,  useful  and  appropriate  to  his  age. 
Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  way  in  which  desirable  habits  and  atti- 
tudes are  developed. 

References : 

state  Department  Bulletins. 

Baltimore   City   Courses   of   Study. 

Jennings,    Watson,    Meyer,    Thomas :    Suggestions    of    Modern    Science    Concerning 

Education,  MacmiUan. 
Arlitt :  The  Child  from  One  to  Six,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company. 
GeseU,   Thompson :  Infant  Behavior,  McGraw-Hill  Book   Company. 
Parker   and   Temple :    Unified  Kindergarten   and  First    Grade   Teaching,    Ginn   and 

Company. 
Hill  and  Burke :  A   Conduct  Curriculum,   Scribner's 
Mathias  :   The  Beginnings   of  Art  in  the  Public   Schools,   Scribner's. 
Garrison :    Permanent   Play   Materials   for  Young    Children,    Scribner's. 
Moore :  The  Primary  School,  Houghton,  Mifflin. 
Teacher's   Guide  to  Child  Development,   California   State  Printing  OfSce. 
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Bildersee :   Teaching  the  Primary  Grades,   Appleton. 

Lincoln   Elementary   School   Staff :    Curriculum   Making   in   an   Elementary   School, 

Ginn  and  Company. 
Knox :   School  Activities  and  Equipment,   Houghton,  Mifflin. 
Teacher's  College  Record,  Progressive  Education,  Childhood  Education,  The  Journal 

of  the  National   Education   Association,   New   Era. 
Pamphlets    from    modern    schools,    such    as    Lincoln,    Ethical    Culture   School,    City 

and  Country  School,  Nevtr  York  City ;  Francis  Parker  School,  Chicago ;  etc. 

Education   320 — Elementary   Education    {Ma- 
terials and  methods  in  the  intermediate  grades Miss  Woodward 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.  (Credit  1^/^  hours.) 

The  psychology  of  the  child  of  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age  and  a 
critical  survey  of  current  practices  of  intermediate  grades  education  are 
the  main  emphases  of  this  course.  Study  of  curricula,  of  verbal  and  non- 
verbal materials  appropriate  to  the  educational  activities  of  the  "junior" 
and  observation  of  some  of  the  techniques  of  teaching  are  necessarily  in- 
trends  now  in  progress  have  also  been  briefly  treated  as  a  background  of 
eluded.  Preparation  of  a  unit  of  work  for  student  teaching  has  constituted 
a  means  by  which  the  students  may  apply  some  of  the  content  of  this 
course.  General  educational  principles  and  the  dynamic  socio-educational 
trends  now  in  progress  have  also  been  briefly  treated  as  a  background  of 
understanding. 

References: 

Chave,   E.  :   The  Junior,   University  of  Chicago  Press,   1931. 

Gruenberg,    S.    and    others :    Eight    to    Twelve — the    Neglected    Age,    Child    Study 

Magazine,   October  1934. 
Melvin,  A.  G. :  Technique  of  Progressive  Teaching,  John  Day  Company,  New  York, 

1932. 
Mossman,    L.    C. :    Learning    and    Teaching    in   the    Elementary    School,    Houghton, 

Mifflin   Company,   New  York,   1929. 
Norsworthy,  N.  and  Whitley,  M. :  Psychology  of  Childhood,  Macmillan,   New  York, 

1933. 
Reeder,   E. :    Simplifying   Teaching,   Laidlaw,    New   York,    1929. 
Thomdike,  E.  L. :  Improving  the  Ability  to  Read,  Teachers  College  Record,  October, 

1934. 

Education  331 — Modern  Trends  in  Education 

and  Their  Historic  Origins Miss  Bersch 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  attempts  to  summarize  and  organize  the  professional 
learning,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  which  the  student  has  gleaned 
to  date  from  all  his  courses,  all  his  observations  and  from  a  variety  of 
other  sources  made  available  to  him  in  his  daily  life  at  the  Normal  School. 
Students  will  first  state  personal  convictions  about  current  educational 
trends  and  then  briefly  scan  the  historic  development  of  education  for 
their  origin  and  growth.  A  logical  development  and  expansion  of  concepts 
will  follow  in  the  study  of  the  Baltimore  Charter,  Maryland  School  Law, 
and  the  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
With  American  principles,  practices,  and  trends  in  mind,  a  comparative 
study  of  prominent  foreign  systems  will  be  made.  This  course  refers 
constantly  to  The  Modern  Elementary  School  course  taken  as  a  require- 
ment by  all  students  when  Freshmen. 
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A  three-day  trip  outside  of  Maryland  is  planned  annually  for  cultural 
and  professional  experiences.     This  trip  is  an  elective  for  seniors. 

References  most  frequently  used: 

I.  Parker :   A   text-book   in  the  History  of  Modern   Elementary   Education,    Ginn 
and   Company. 
Cubberly :  History  of  Education,  Houghton,  Mifflin. 
Cubberly:  Public  Education  in  the  United  States. 
Monroe :  A  Brief  Course  in  the  History  of  Education,   Macmillan. 
II.  Educational  periodicals,   particularly : 

The  Journal   of  the   National   Education   Association. 
School    Life. 
School  and  Society. 
Progressive    Education. 
The  Baltimore  Bulletin  of  Education. 

Bulletins  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Maryland. 

The    Educational    Yearbooks    of   the   International    Institute    of    Teachers    Col- 
lege,   Columbia    University. 
Kandel :   Twenty-five   Years   of   American   Education,   Macmillan. 
Student  History  of  Education  in  Maryland. 
III.  State  School  Laws   of  Maryland,   1931. 
Charter  of   Baltimore   City. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Maryland. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Baltimore. 

Education  3U1 — The  History,  Administration, 

Interpretation  and  Construction  of  Tests Miss  CoOK 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.  (Credit  1%  hours.) 

This  course  presents  the  historical  development  of  tests,  elementary 
statistical  procedures  and  their  application  to  teaching.  The  testing  pro- 
gram of  an  elementary  school  is  studied;  individual  and  group  intelligence 
and  achievement  tests  are  used  for  analyzing  the  needs  of  a  school  system. 
A  diagnosis  of  the  class  and  the  individuals  is  made,  and  followed  by  a 
suggested  remedial  program.  Objective  New-Type  Examinations  are 
constructed  on  the  units  made  in  the  subject-matter  courses. 

References  most  frequently  used: 

Breuckner,   L.   S. :  Diagnostic  and  Remedial   Teaching-Houghton,   Mifflin,    1931. 

Breuckner,  L.  S. :  Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Teaching  in  Arithmetic,  Winston  Co., 
1930. 

Gates,    A.    I. :    The   Improvement   of   Reading,    Macmillan,    1927. 

Gates,   A.    I. :   Interest  and  Ability   in   Reading,    Macmillan,    1930. 

Gray,  W.  S. :  Remedial  Cases  in  Reading,  Chicago,   1922. 

Greene-Jorgensen :  The  Use  and  Interpretation  of  Educational  Tests,  Longmans 
Green,  1929. 

Hardy,  Marjorie :  First,  Second  and  Third  Grade  manuals  for  the  child's  Own  Way 
Series,   Wheeler  Publishing  Company,   1926. 

McCaU,   William :   How  to  Measure   in   Education,   Macmillan,    1922. 

Madsen,  I.  N. :  Educational  Measurements  in  Elementary  Grades,  World  Book 
Company   1930 

Maryland   State  Department  of  Education :   Arithmetic   Goals,    1930. 

National  Society  for  Study  of  Education — 2l3t  Yearbook — Parts  I  and  II :  Pub- 
lic  School    Publishing    Company,    1922. 

National  Society  for  Study  of  Education — 24th  Yearbook — Part  I :  Public  School 
Publishing   Company,    1925. 

Otis,  A.  S.  :  Statistical  Methods  in  Educational  Measurements,  World  Book  Com- 
pany,  1925. 

Pintner,  Rudolph  :  Intelligence  Testing,  H.  Holt  and  Company,   1931. 

Pressey,  S.  L.  and  L.  C. :  Introduction  to  the  Use  of  Standard  Tests,  World  Book 
Company,   1922. 

Ruch,  G.  M.   The  Objective  or  New  Type  Examination,   Scott,   Foresman,   1928. 

Terman,    L.   M. :   The  Measurement  of   Intelligence,    Houghton,    Mifflin,    1916. 

Wells,  Mental  Tests  in  Clinical  Practices,  World  Book  Company.   1927. 

Educational  Periodicals. 
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Education  U32 — Philosophy  of  Education MiSS  Bersch 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.  (Credit  1^/^  hours.) 

The  student,  harmoniously  as  an  individual  and  as  a  professional 
person,  will  seek  organization  of  his  ideas  of  the  world  as  he  knows  it, 
of  his  indebtedness  to  it  and  his  responsibility  for  it.  He  will  consider 
first  the  basic  principles  of  education  and  then  the  philosophies  for  the 
purpose  of  clarifying  his  relationships  as  an  individual,  as  a  professional 
person,  as  a  member  of  society  and  as  an  evolutionary  agent.  The  course 
will  be  largely  cultural. 

References  most  frequently  used: 

Morrison :   Basic  Principles   in  Education,   Houghton,  Mifflin   Company,   1934. 
Monroe :  Text-Book  in  the  History  of  Education,  the  Macmillan  Company,  1907. 
Dewey:   Democracy  and   Education,  the   Macmillan    Company,    1917. 
Home :  The  Democratic  Philosophy  of  Education,   The  Macmillan   Company,    1932. 

pR.  Tall 
Education  ^00 — Educational  Conference \  Dr.  Dowell 

[Miss  Rutledge 
2  hours  per  week  for  36  weeks.  (Credit  4  hours.)  in  charge 

This  conference  is  planned  so  that  the  senior  students  and  faculty 
participate  in  a  discussion  period  covering  two  hours  each  week.  Important 
problems  in  education  are  discussed.  The  same  problems  may  not  neces- 
sarily be  studied  consecutively  in  any  two-year  period.  The  central  core 
of  thinking  for  1934-35  has  been  the  problem:  "What  are  the  implications 
of  Fascism,  Communism  and  Capitalism  for  education?"  The  study  was 
centered  upon  Russia  and  educational  changes  there;  upon  Italy  and 
Germany  and  educational  changes  in  these  countries;  upon  America  and 
its  educational  system. 

For  America,  modern  trends  in  education  were  studied,  with  much 
attention  to  taxation  and  the  economics  that  necessarily  lie  back  of  the 
education  program  in  the  United  States  which  has  supported  universal 
education  so  completely. 

This  course  seems  to  have  possibilities  in  it  for  the  stimulation  of 
ideas  that  come  when  faculty  members  and  students  work  together  on 
common  problems  of  study  and  research.  The  work  has  led  the  students 
outside  of  the  classroom  into  meetings  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association, 
forums  where  public  questions  were  debated,  museums  of  art,  tax  offices 
in  county  court  houses,  materials  furnished  by  Federal  offices  and  officers, 
and  wide  use  of  libraries — the  school's,  the  Peabody  Reference  Library, 
the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  the  American  Historical  Society's  and  some 
private  collections. 

Education  203  and  Education  SOU — Student  fMiss  Woodward 

Teaching    {City  Stiodents) J  Miss  Rutledge 

[Training  Teachers 
30  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks — 9  weeks  in  Second  Year 

9  weeks  in  Third  Year 

All  students  who  plan  to  teach  in  the  City  of  Baltimore  spend  two 
terms  of  9  weeks  each,  30  hours  per  week,  in  student  teaching  in  the 
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practice  centers.     Students  are  given  one  9  weeks'  experience  in  a  pi'i- 
mary  grade  and  the  other  nine  weeks  in  an  intermediate  grade. 

In  the  term  prior  to  the  student-teaching  term,  students  are  given 
assignments  to  their  centers  in  order  that  they  may  make  specific  prepara- 
tion for  student  teaching  in  related  courses  taken  at  the  Normal  School. 
Students  must  present  satisfactory  units  of  work  for  teaching,  to  the 
teacher  of  practice,  before  being  permitted  to  teach. 

In  addition  to  daily  conferences  held  at  the  center  by  the  teachers  of 
training,  students  meet  the  supervisors  of  training  once  a  week  to  discuss 
their  problems  and  especially  to  emphasize  the  relation  of  theory  and 
psychology  to  actual  classroom  situations.  Members  of  the  supervisory 
staff  from  the  theory  department  visit  the  centers  frequently  and  confer 
with  the  students  in  regard  to  their  work.  Students  are  given  every 
opportunity  in  the  schools  to  which  they  are  assigned  to  participate  in 
all  school  functions  and  to  know  the  life  of  the  community. 


Education  303  and  Education  JfOi — Student  [Miss  Brown 

Teaching   {for  County  Students) <j  Miss  Steele 

[Training  Teachers 
20  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks — 9  weeks  in  Junior  Year 

9  weeks  in  Senior  Year 

Every  county  student  is  required  to  spent  at  least  four  hours  a  day 
for  18  weeks  in  student  teaching,  a  minimum  total  of  360  hours  in  the 
school  room.  In  addition  to  this  the  students  have  regularly  scheduled 
conferences  with  the  training  teachers,  with  the  supervisors  of  student 
teaching,  music,  health  and  athletics,  besides  individual  conferences  with 
other  instructors  at  the  Normal  School. 

The  plan  is  to  give  each  student  two  experiences,  one  of  9  weeks  in 
a  kindergarten-primary  grade  and  9  weeks  in  an  intermediate  grade.  As 
a  prerequisite  to  this  course,  students  must  have  the  sanction  of  the 
Scholarship  Committee  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  student  teach- 
ing, and  must  have  made  satisfactory  units  of  work  in  certain  subjects 
for  the  teaching  period. 

Some  students  spend  half  of  the  18  weeks  in  the  Campus  Elemen- 
tary School,  and  half  in  the  county  schools.  In  all  cases  students  are 
given  experience  in  two  centers.  They  are  inducted  gradually  into  teach- 
ing, by  observing,  by  teaching  one  class,  by  teaching  several  classes,  and 
by  finally  having  full  responsibility  for  the  room. 

Schools  available  for  county  student  teaching  include  the  following: 
The  Campus  Elementary  School,  a  graded  school  of  eight  rooms;  and 
Baltimore  County  centers  of  one  two-room  school,  and  of  four  graded 
schools.  All  affiliated  schools  in  the  County  are  within  daily  accessible 
distance  of  the  Normal  School,  so  that  the  student  may  return  for  con- 
ference, for  use  of  the  library,  and  for  residence.  All  students  are 
expected  to  attend  at  least  two  parent-teachers  meetings  during  the  term. 
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Psychology  111 — Social  Psychology Miss  Birdsong 

1  hour  per  week  for  18  weeks.  (Credit  1  hour.) 

Social  Psychology  is  a  phase  of  the  psychology  of  the  individual  whose 
behavior  it  studies  in  relation  to  a  specific  environment  com/prised  by  his 
fellows. 

It  aims  to  study  the  individual  in  a  group  (1)  by  studying  the  in- 
dividual in  his  social  aspects,  (2)  the  reaction  of  the  individual  as  a  unit 
of  society.  The  Director  of  State  Hospitals  for  Mental  Malajustments 
Dr.  George  Preston,  assists  with  this  course. 

General  References: 

1.  Allport,    Social   Psychology,   Houghton,   MiflRin   Company. 

2.  Burnham,    The   Normal  Mind,   A   Wholesome   Personality,   Appleton   Company. 

3.  Groves,   Personality  and   Social  Adjustment,   Longmans. 

4.  Morgan,    Keeping   a   Sound   Mind,    The   Macmillan    Company. 

5.  Robinson,  Readings  in  Psychology,   The  Macmillan  Company. 

6.  Saxby,   The  Education  of  Behavior,  G.   P.  Putnams'   Sons. 

7.  Taylor,     Readings     in    Abnormal     Psychology    and    Mental     Hygiene,     Appleton 

Century. 

8.  Kirkpatrick,   Mental   Hygiene  for   Effective  Living,   Appleton   Century. 

9.  McDougal,   Introduction   to   Social   Psychology,   Luce. 
Mental  Hygiene  and  other  allied  magazines. 

Psychology  221 — Child  Psychology MiSS  BiRDSONG 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.  (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  psychology  of  childhood.  It  is  a 
survey  course  in  child  study.  By  studying  the  reactions  of  individuals 
from  birth  to  maturity,  it  aims  to  give  insight  into  the  principles  of  growth. 

The  second  half  of  the  course  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  study  of 
an  individual  child,  (1)  by  the  gathering  of  facts  by  real  acquaintance 
with  children;  (2)  by  interpreting  these  facts  in  the  light  of  the  general 
principles  of  child  psychology,  and  in  this  way  to  give  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  factors  that  influence  the  development  and  education  of 
children. 

General  References: 

Arlitt :   Psychology  of  Infancy  and   Early   Childhood. 

Baker :  Characteristic  Differences  of  Bright  and  Dull  Children,  Public  School  Pub- 
lishing   Company. 

Caldvsrell :   Biological  Foundations  of  Education,   Ginn  and  Company. 

Curti :  Child  Psychology,  Longmans  Greene. 

Gates :    Elementary   Psychology,    The   Macmillan    Company. 

Goodenough  :   Developmental  Psychology,   Appleton   Century. 

Johnson :    Child    Psychology,    Thomas    Company. 

Koffka :   The  Growth  of  the  Mind,   Harcourt,   Brace  and   Company. 

Morgan:   Psychology  of   Childhood.      (Revised),   The  Macmillan   Company. 

Peckstein  and  Jenkins  :  The  Psychology  of  the  Kindergarten  Primary  Child,  Hough- 
ton,  MifHin   Company. 

Robinson :   Practical   Psychology,   The  Macmillan   Company. 

Sherborn :    The    Child,    McGraw-Hill    Company. 

Woodworth :   Psychology,    Henry   Holt  and   Company. 

Stoddard   and   Wellman :    Child   Psychology,   The   Macmillan    Company. 
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Psychology  321 — Behavior  of  Elementary  School  Children..M.lSS  BiRDSONG 
2  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  1  hour.) 

This  course  includes  an  appreciation  of  the  complex  social  background 
of  children  and  a  knowledge  of  the  multiple  factors  that  are  involved  in 
the  production  of  wholesome  behavior.  It  aims  to  investigate  the  emo- 
tional elements  of  behavior;  the  study  and  treatment  of  pathological  con- 
ditions that  give  rise  to  behavior  problems.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
teachers'  attitudes  in  relation  to  the  behavior  of  children  under  their 
training.  Discussion  of  scientifically  evaluated  case  studies  forms  a 
large  part  of  this  course. 

Text:    Wickman;    Children's   Behavior   and    Teachers'   Attitudes.      The 
Conunonwealth  Fund,  New  York. 

Other  References: 

Brown :   Problems   in   Classroom   Management,   Houghton,   Mifflin   Company. 
Inskeep  :   Teaching  Dull  and  Retarded   Children,    The  Macmillan    Company. 
Morgan :   The   Psychology  of  Unadjusted   School   Child,    R.   R.    Smith   Inc. 
Baker :  Characteristic  Differences  of  Bright  and  Dull  Children,  Public  School  Publish- 
ing   Company. 
Chadwick :     Difficulties   in   Child  Development,  Allen  and  Uuion,   London. 
HoUingworth  :  Special  Tallents  and  Defects,   The  Macmillan  Company. 
Healy :   The   Individual   Delinquent,   Little,    Brown   and   Company. 
O'Shea:  Newer  Ways  with  Children,  Greenberg. 
Sayles  :  The  Problem  Child  at  Home,  Commonwealth  Fund,   N.  Y. 
Sayles  :  The  Problem  Child  at  School,  Commonwealth  Fund,  N.  Y. 
Glover  and  Dewey:   Children  of  the  New  Day,   Appleton. 
Cobb  :  New  Horizons  for  The  Child,  Avalon. 

Psychology  4.21 — Adolescent  Psychology Miss  Birdsong 

2  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  1  hour.) 

This  course  has  the  task  of  describing  adolescent  nature,  growth  and 
development.  It  considers  the  physical,  mental,  emotional  and  social 
changes  which  are  characteristic  of  this  period.  It  aims  to  predict  and 
control  behavior  during  the  teens  and  enable  the  student  to  understand 
the  educational  significance  of  the  changes  that  apparently  occur. 

General  References: 

Arlitt :    Adolescent    Psychology,    McGraw-Hill    Company. 

Brooks  :  Adolescent  Psychology,   Appleton   Century. 

Bigelow :    Sex   Education,    The   Macmillan   Company. 

Curti :    Child   Psychology,   Longmans. 

Dunlap :   Habits,    Their  Making   and  Unmaking,   Liveright. 

Fletcher :    Psychology   and   Education,    Doubleday,    Doran    Company. 

Gates  :  Psychology  for  Students  of  Education,   The  MacmiUan  Company. 

Hall :  Youth ;  Its   Education,  Regimen  and  Hygiene,  Appleton  Century. 

Peckstein   and   Jenkins :   Psychology  of  the   Junior   High   School   Pupil,    Houghton, 

Mifflin   Company. 
Swift:   Mind   in  the  Making,    Scribner's, 
Warren :  Human  Psychology,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 

English 

English  101 — The  World  Today  in  Literature Mrs.  Stapleton 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  is  a  survey  course,  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  more 
significant  plays,  novels,  and  poetry  of  today.    Main  currents  of  life  and 
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thought  which  influence  literary  expression  are  discussed.  Extensive 
reading  of  modern  literature  and  attendance  at  the  theater  when  fine 
plays  are  produced  are  encouraged.  Some  intensive  reading  is  required. 
The  school  library  has  an  excellent  collection  of  modern  literature. 
The  Enoch  Pratt  Library  and  its  branches  are  also  .available. 

References: 

Drake,   William  A. :   Contemporary   European   Writers,   John   Day   Company. 

Eaton,  W.  P. :  Drama  in  England,   Scribner's. 

Parrington,   Vernon  L. :  Main  Currents  of  American  Thought,   Vol.  Ill,   Harcourt, 

Brace  and  Company. 
Rose,   William :  Contemporary  Movements  in  European  Literature,   Dial  Press. 

„     ,.  ,  ^^_     ^JJ  ■,.      c     7-  J  (Mrs,  Stapleton 

English  103 — Written  English J    - 

^  ^Miss  MUNN 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  course  in  written  English  is  designed  to  carry  on  to  more  mature 
levels  the  student's  ability  to  think,  to  organize  his  ideas,  and  to  express 
them  in  clear  and  forceful  language.  Stress  is  laid  upon  paragraph 
development,  the  refinement  of  sentence  forms  and  the  selection  of  color- 
ful and  definite  words.  Some  practice  is  given  in  the  structure  of  a  story, 
of  a  play  and  of  an  essay.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  elimination 
of  individual  faults  in  written  expression. 

References : 

Linn :   The  Essentials   of  English  Composition,   Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 
Woods  :   College  Handbook  of  Writing,   Doubleday   Page  and   Company. 
Woolley:  New  Handbook  of  Composition,  D.   C.  Heath  and  Company. 

English  201 — Children's  Literature Miss   Steele 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.  (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  includes  an  extensive  reading  of  the  best  books,  prose 
and  poetry,  for  children;  a  careful  evaluation  of  selections  for  elementary 
school  children;  a  study  of  methods  of  presenting  literature  to  children. 
Various  techniques  are  suggested  by  observation  of  demonstration  lessons 
in  the  Campus  Elementary  School  and  the  Montebello  Demonstration 
School.  A  record  of  these  lessons  is  made  and  kept  in  the  observation 
notebook. 

Basic  texts: 

Blaisdell,  Thomas   C. :  Ways  to  Teach  English,  Doubleday  Company. 
Curry  and  Clippinger :   Children's   Literature,   Rand  McNally   Company. 
Hayward,  Frank  H.  :  The  Appreciation  Lesson,  Macmillan  Company. 
Johnson  and  Scott:  Anthology  of  Children's  Literature,  Houghton  Mifflin. 
Untermeyer,  Louis  :  This   Singing  World,  Macmillan  Company. 
Weekes,  Blanche  E. :  Literature  and  the  Child,   Silver,  Burdett. 

^Mrs.  Stapleton 

English  203 — Oral  English .j  Miss  MuNN 

[Miss  Jones 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  work  is  designed  to  develop  in  the  student  a  consciousness  of  the 
voice  and  speech  as   factors   in   teaching.      Special    stress    is   laid   upon 
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enunciation  and  the  elements  of  breath  control  which  make  for  an  agree- 
able speaking-  and  reading  voice.  There  is  much  practice  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  poetry  and  prose,  and  in  the  delivery  of  original  talks  upon  topics 
of  interest.  In  conjunction  w^ith  these  activities  use  is  made  of  illustrative 
material  and  of  materials  used  in  visual  education. 

References  most  frequently  used: 

Knapp  :  Modern  English,  Scribner's. 

Lewis :    Handbook   of   American    Speech,    Scott,    Foresman. 

Merriam.    Webster's  Dictionary. 

Woods  :   College  Handbook  of  Writing,  Doubleday,   Page  and  Company. 

Woolbert  and  Nelson :  The  Art  or  Interpretative  Speech,   Crafts. 


English  205 — Reading  in  the  Elementary  School Miss  JONES 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.  (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  the  fundamental  principles  and 
techniques  underlying  the  teaching  of  silent  and  oral  reading  in  the  first 
six  grades. 

It  includes  a  comparative  study  of  old  and  modern  trends,  of  old  and 
modern  methods,  and  of  old  and  modern  textbooks.  A  critical  study  is 
made  of  the  results  of  scientific  research  in  the  study  of  the  process  of 
eye  movements  in  reading. 

Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  (1)  beginning  reading;  (2)  the 
characteristics  of  the  different  reading  levels;  (3)  the  various  types  of 
silent  and  oral  reading;  (4)  the  study  of  the  vocabulary  of  readers;  (5) 
the  study  of  phonics;  (6)  the  selection  of  seat-work  material;  (7)  the 
relation  of  reading  to  the  unit  topic;   (8)   remedial  case  studies. 

Demonstration  lessons  are  given  to  exemplify  the  principles  and  the 
techniques  of  the  various  phases  of  the  subject.  A  permanent  record  of 
these  lessons  is  kept  in  a  special  observation  notebook  to  be  used  later 
with  the  teacher  of  practice  and  the  supervisor  in  the  field. 

References : 

Brooks,   F.  D. :   The  Applied  Psychology  of  Reading,   D.   Appleton. 

Buswell,  G.  T. :  Fundamentals  in  Reading,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

Doleh,  E.  L. :  The  Psychology  and  Teaching  of  Reading,  Ginn  and  Company. 

Gates,  A.  L. :  The  Improvement  of  Reading,  Macmillan. 

Gates,  A.  L. :  Interest  and  Ability  in  Reading,  Macmillan. 

Gates,  A.  L. :  Reading  Vocabulary  for  Primary  Grades,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University. 
Gray,  W.  S.  :  Remedial  Cases  in  Reading,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
Hardy,  M. :  First  Grade  Manual,  Wheeler. 

Second  and  Third  Grade  Manual. 
Huey,  E.  B. :   The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Reading,   Macmillan. 
Monroe,   M. :   Children  Who  Cannot  Read,   University  of   Chicago  Press. 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  :   The  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook,   Part 

I — Public   School. 
Pennell,  M.  E.,  and  Cusack,  A.  M. :  How  to  Teach  Reading. 
Thorndike,  E.  L. :  The  Teachers'  Word  Book,  Revised ;  Teachers  College,   Columbia 

University. 
Wheat,    H.    G. :    The    Psychology    of   the    Elementary    School :    Silver,    Burdett    and 

Company. 
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English  302 — Survey  of  American  Literature Mrs,  Stapleton 

3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks.  (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to 
study  expression  in  America  as  found  in  all  types  of  literature  by: 

I.  Understanding  and  appreciating  the  growth  of  expression  in 

our  own  country. 
II.  Intensive  study  and  careful  analysis  of  American  classics. 

1.  Ability    to    use    terminology    of    literature    in    discussing 

selections. 

2.  Ability  to  read  silently  for  significant  points. 

3.  Ability  to  read  orally  for  interpretation. 

4.  Ways   to   present   masterpieces    to   children    in    sixth   and 

seventh  grades. 
III.  Re-evaluation  of  our  literary  traditions  and  predictions  of  new 
ones. 

Bibliography: 

Cairns,  William  B. :  Early  American  Writers,  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 

1927. 
Levdsohn,  Ludwig :  Expression  in  America,  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1932. 
Parrington,  Vernon  Louis  :  Main  Currents  of  American  Thought,  Harcourt,  Brace 

and  Company,   New  York,   1927. 
Pattee,    Fred    Lewis :    Century    Readings    in    American    Literature,    The    Century 

Company,   New  York,    1924. 

English  303— Teaching  Oral  and  Written  English....  \^}^^  MuNN 

J  Mrs.  Stapleton 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.  (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  the  student  to  teach  com- 
position, language,  grammar,  and  spelling.  In  surveying  the  materials 
of  the  course  the  student  finds  and  corrects  his  own  weaknesses,  and  works 
out  methods  and  activities  essential  to  the  successful  teaching  of  English 
in  the  grades.  Demonstration  lessons  will  be  given  to  illustrate  the 
principles  and  techniques  studied.  Such  lessons  will  be  discussed  and 
incorporated  in  a  permanent  record  book  to  be  used  in  teaching. 

References : 

Blaisdell :   Ways   to   Teach   English,   Doubleday,   Doran   Company. 

Baltimore  County  Course  of  Study. 

Baltimore  City  Course  of   Study  in   English. 

Courses  of  Outstanding  Value  from  Elementary  Schools  of  the  United  States. 

Articles  from  the  English  Journal,  Elementary  English  Review,  and  other  magazines. 

Elementary  School  Texts  in  Grammar,   Composition,   and  Spelling. 

French  and  Wheeler :  Writing,  Harcourt,  Brace  Company. 

Blanchard :  The  Art  of  Composition,  Ginn  and  Company. 

Hollingworth :    Special   Talents   and  Defects,    The  Macmillan    Company. 

English  306 — Advanced  Course  in  Teaching  Reading  in 

the   Elementary  School MiSS   JONES 

3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks.     (Credit  2  hours) 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  students  who 
have  completed  a  two  year  course  and  have  had  a  course  in  the  teaching 
of  reading. 
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A  brief  survey  will  be  made  of  English  205,  emphasizing  the  topics 
pertinent  to  the  needs  of  the  class.  A  detailed  study  will  be  made  of  the 
various  types  of  reading  content  and  reading  skills  suitable  to  the  dif- 
ferent grade  levels.  This  material  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  making  a  long 
term  plan  which  will  include  the  various  phases  of  reading. 

Demonstration  lessons  will  be  given  to  exemplify  the  principles  in  the 
teaching  of  reading. 
References : 

See  English  205   and  406. 

English  401,  402 — Survey  of  English  and  American 

r  ■ ,       ,  (  Miss  Munn 

Literature J__ 

[Mrs.  Stapleton 

4  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.  (Credit  4  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  the  end  that  the  student  may  understand 
how  great  English  and  American  authors  have  woven  through  all  periods, 
an  artistic  tapestiy  of  life.  Masterpieces  will  be  studied  which  will  make 
clear  how  men  looked  at  facts  and  interpreted  them;  what  ideas  and  ideals 
have  influenced  the  customs,  practices,  and  interests  of  men  as  social 
beings.  It  is  hoped  that  the  appreciation  of  language  as  the  most  ac- 
cessible source  of  beauty  will  be  enhanced  and  that  there  will  be  an  abid- 
ing desire  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  read  and  teach  the  best  literature. 

English  404 — Princijiles  of  Literary  Criticisms Mrs.  Stapleton 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours). 

The  purpose  of  the  work  in  this  course  is  to  establish  an  understand- 
ing of  the  qualities  which  make  literature  live.  Some  great  masterpieces 
are  analyzed  for  form,  for  emotional  and  intellectual  content,  and  for 
imagery  and  rhythm.  The  study  is  designed  to  give  a  background  of 
cultural  knowledge  to  be  used  later  by  the  student  in  teaching  literature 
for  appreciation.  The  principles  of  literary  criticism  are  discussed  and 
applied  to  individual  and  class  projects  in  the  field  of  English  Literature. 

References : 

Buck :   Literary  Criticism,   Harper's   Brothers. 

Nitchie :   The   Criticism   of   Literature,   Macmillan   Company. 

Winchester :   Some  Principles   of  Literary  Criticism,   The  Macmillan   Company. 

English  405 — Advanced  Com.jiosition MiSS  MUNN 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  attempts  to  review  composition  as  an  art  which  involves 
not  only  correctness  but  also  eff'ective  management  of  both  form  and  sub- 
stance. Talking  and  wi'iting  will  be  concerned  with  and  directed  toward 
stimulating  individual  expression  about  topics  of  life  interest.  Standards 
of  judgment  for  eif ective  speech  will  be  established. 

English  406 — Advanced  Course  in  Reading  in  the  Elementary 

School Miss   Jones 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.  (Credit  iy2  hours.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  refine  the  techniques  in  the  teaching 

of  reading  in  the  elementary  grades. 
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The  general  plan  will  fall  into  three  periods  of  activity.  The  first 
part  will  include  a  discussion  of  the  course  of  study  for  the  first  six 
grades — setting  up  specific  principles  and  techniques  for  each  grade.  The 
second  part  will  consist  of  studies  and  reports  based  upon  the  student 
teaching  assignments.  Each  group  will  work  out  a  long  term  plan  of 
reading  including  the  various  phases  of  reading.  The  third  division  will 
be  concerned  with  the  actual  experience  of  case  studies  in  reading  in  the 
elementary  school,  supervised  by  the  instructor  and  training  teacher  to- 
gether with  other  members  of  the  staff. 

Demonstration  lessons  will  be  given  to  exemplify  the  techniques  at 
the  time  of  discussion. 

Topics : 

(1)  A  set-up  of  the  reading  skills  for  each  grade  in  the  inter- 

pretation of  the  selection  and  an  understanding  of  its 
mechanics; 

(2)  an  analysis  of  the  type,  style,  and  purposes  of  different 

types  of  selections; 

(3)  a  vocabulary  study  through  word  frequency,  phonics  and 

the  dictionary; 

(4)  the  formulation  of  a  Long  Term  Plan  of  reading  including 

all  phases,  according  to  the  grade   assignment; 

(5)  a  diagnosis  of  case  studies  using  standard  tests,  personal 

history  record  and  contact  with  the  individual  case  for  a 
designated  period. 
References : 

See  English  205,  also 

McKee,  P.  M. :  Reading  and  Literature  in  the  Elementary  School.  Houghton,   1934. 

Thorndike,   E.  L. :   The  Teachers   Word  Book,   Revised,  Teachers   College,   Columbia 

University,    1932. 
Selzer,   C.   A. :   Lateral   Dominance  and  Visual   Fusion,   Harvard   University   Press, 

1933. 


Social  Science:  Geography,  History  and  Economics 
Geography 

Geography  101 — Geographical  Background  of  Modern 

World  Problems Mr.  Walther 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  1^/4  hours) 

This  course  involves  a  study  of  the  great  forces  operating  in  national 
and  international  life  today.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  cur- 
rent trends  in  the  economic,  social,  and  political  life  of  the  world  powers 
and  to  the  interpretation  of  such  events  in  the  light  of  their  geograph- 
ical and  historial  background.  The  problems  of  production,  inter- 
national trade,  control  of  markets,  contacts  of  civilizations  and  races, 
struggles  of  economic  and  political  control  and  independence  are  con- 
sidered from  a  world  point  of  view.  This  course  aims  to  develop  an  in- 
terest in  the  significant  events  of  the  times,  to  give  a  deeper  meaning  to 
those  events,  and  to  bring  the  usual  text-book  materials  up  to  date.    The 
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method  of  the  course  is  that  of  an  open  forum  in  which  students  partici- 
pate actively  and  attention  is  given  indirectly  to  the  technique  of  con- 
troversey  and  logical  thinking. 

Basic  texts: 

Hodges,   Charles  :   The  Background  of  International  Relations,   Wiley,    1931. 

Siegried,   Andre:   England's   Crisis,   Harcourt,   1931. 

Thompson,   Warren  S. :  Danger  Spots   in   World   Population,   Knopf,    1930. 

Siegried,  Andre :  America  Comes  of  Age,  Harcourt,  1927. 

Bossard,   Jas.  H.   S. :  Man  and  His   World,   Harpers,   1932. 

Bowman,  I. :  The  New  World,  World  Book  Company,   1926. 

Geog7~aphy  102 — Human  Adjustment  to  Physical  Environ- 
ment  Miss  Blood 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours) 

The  content  is  selected  to  help  the  student  interpret  and  appreciate 
his  own  environment,  to  give  an  understanding  of  some  of  the  physical 
factors  involved  in  the  human  occupance  and  use  of  the  earth  and  to 
develop  g'eog'raphic  principles  through  a  detailed  study  of  specific  regions. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  course,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
changing  character  of  the  earth's  surface  resulting  from  the  external  and 
internal  forces  always  at  work.  Units  on  the  weather  and  sun  be- 
havior are  also  included.  The  geographic  viewpoint  is  maintained  by  con- 
sidering how  man  modifies  or  makes  adjustments  to  selected  features  or 
conditions  of  the  natural  environment. 

In  the  last  of  the  course,  a  study  is  made  of  the  human  utilization 
of  such  geographic  regions  as  the  Sahara,  the  Sudan,  the  Amazon  or 
Congo,  and  the  Mediterranean.  These  serve  to  introduce  recognized 
climate  types,  and  show  clearly  some  of  the  simpler  geographic  relation- 
ships. 

Many  kinds  of  maps  are  used,  pictures  and  diagrams  are  interpreted, 
field  trips  are  taken,  and  classroom  experiments  are  conducted.  The  needs 
of  the  elementary  school  are  kept  in  mind  throug'h  the  selection  of  sub- 
ject matter,  through  the  methods  of  presenting  this  material,  and  through 
the  observation  of  classes  in  the  Campus  Elementary  School,  and  the 
Montebello   Demonstration    School. 

References  Frequently  Used: 

Tarr  and  Von  Engeln :   New  Physical  Geography,   Macmillan   Company. 

Salisbury,  Burrows  and  Tower :  Elements  of  Geography,  Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

Huntington  and  Gushing :  Principles  of  Human  Geography,  John  Wiley  and  Sons. 

Peattie :   College  Geography,   Ginn  and  Company. 

Milham :    Meteorology,    Macmillan    Company. 

Baltimore  City  Course  of  Study  in  Geography. 

Primary   Social   Studies   Bulletin — Md.   State  Dept.   of   Education. 

Longwell,  Knopf,  Flint :  Textbook  of  Geology-Part  I,  John  Wiley  and  Sons. 

Scott :  An  Introduction  to  Geology,   Vol.  I,  Macmillan   Company. 

Jones  and  Whittlesey:  Introduction  to  Economic  Geography,  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press. 

Geography  201  and  202 — Cirrricidum  Material  in  the  {  Mr.  Walther 

Geography  of  the   United  States IMiss  Blood 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.  (Credit  3  hours) 

This  course  includes  a  detailed  and  intensive  study  of  the  cultural 
landscape  as  it  is  developed  characteristically  in  the  geographic  regions 
of  Maryland.     This  is  extended  to  include  all  the  major  regions  of  the 
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Middle  Atlantic  States.  Similar  studies  of  the  New  England,  Southern, 
North  Central  and  Western  sections  are  made  in  order.  Considerable 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  training  in  geographic  reading  and  thinking 
and  on  skill  in  the  selection  of  such  detailed  materials  as  would  be  suit- 
able for  children  of  the  intermediate  grades  for  regional  picturing  and 
interpretation. 

References : 

J.  Russell  Smith :   North  America,   Holt. 
Miller  and  Parkins  :  North  America,  Wiley. 
Jones  and  Bryan  :  North  America,  Lincoln  MacVeagh. 

Colby :  Source  Book  for  the  Economic  Geography  of  North  America,  University  of 
Chicago    Press. 

Geography  301  and  302 — ^Curriculum  Material  in  the  (Mr.  Walther 

Geography  of  Europe IMiss  Blood 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (  Credit  3  hours) 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  economic  and  cultural  geography 
of  the  British  Isles,  France,  Central  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 
Region.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  understanding  the  details  of  the 
cultural  features  of  the  landscape  that  show  the  modern  economic  life 
as  well  as  interpretation  of  the  ancient  cultural  residues  that  reveal  the 
great  antiquity  of  European  civilization.  The  interrelationships  of  the 
occupations,  modes  of  life  and  nationality  of  the  people  with  the  physical 
setting  is  constantly  stressed. 

References : 

stamp :   The   British   Isles,   Longmans. 

Ormsby :   Regional  and  Economic  Geography  of  France,   Button. 

Newbigin,   M.   I. :   Southern   Europe,   Methuen. 

Carrier :  Water  and  Grass,  Christopher. 

Vidal  de  la  Blache :   The  Personality  of  France,   Christopher. 

Blanchard    and    Visher :    Economic    Geography    of    Europe,    McGaw-Hill. 

Geography  303 — Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography 
{A  new  course  to  he  worked  out  according  to  special 
needs  of  two-year  group) Mr.  Walther 

3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks.  (Credit  2  hours) 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Geography  301  and  involves  a  study 
of  the  problems  of  teaching  typical  regions  selected  from  the  geography 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa.  Considerable  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  mastery  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  geography  in 
their  regional  setting.  Some  attention  is  given  to  the  consideration  of 
the  social  attitudes  of  children  as  outcomes  of  geography  study.  The 
course  aims  to  make  the  student  especially  familiar  with  the  techniques 
of  problem-solving  teaching,  drill  methods,  excursions,  testing,  assign- 
ments, map  work,  and  the  use  of  illustrative  materials.  Lesson  planning 
is  considered  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  large  units  in  which 
the  tjrpes  of  problems  and  exercises  are  prepared. 

Basic  references: 

The  Maryland    School    Bulletin,    Vol.    IX,    No.    4,    State   Department   of   Education, 

Baltimore  City. 
The  Baltimore  City  Course  of  Study,   Board  of   Education,   Baltimore  City. 
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Clark  :  Unit  Studies  in  Geography,  World  Book  Company. 

Crawford  and  McDonald :  Modern   Methods   in   Teaching-  Geography,   Houghton. 

Stull :   The   Horace   Mann   Course   of    Study   in   Geography,    Teachers    College,    New 

York. 
Walther:  The  Education  of  Children  Throvgh  Geography. 
Walther:   A  Unit  of   Study   on   Africa,    Towson    State   Normal    School   Publication. 

Geography  UOl — Curriculum  Material  in  the  Geography    j  Mr.  Walther 

of  Asia,  South  America  and  Africa |Miss  Blood 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  1^/^  hours) 

A  general  survey  of  the  physical  and  economic  geography  of  Asia 
as  a  continent  with  considerable  emphasis  upon  the  Far  East.  A  de- 
tailed study  of  the  cultural  landscape  of  Japan  is  made  stressing  the 
contact  of  the  ancient,  oriental,  subsistence-culture  and  the  modern  in- 
dustrial development  as  they  modify  and  transpose  the  landscape  charac- 
ter.   South  America  and  Africa  are  briefly  considered. 

References : 

Huntington :   West  of  the  Pacific,  Scribner's. 

Orchard :   Japan's    Economic   Position,   Whittlessey   Hoxise. 

Cressey:    China's    Geographic    Foundations,    McGraw-Hill. 

Geography  UOl  and  U02 — Curnculum  Material  for  Teaching 

Asia,  South  America,  and  Africa Mr.  Walther 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours) 

An  intensive  study  of  the  economic  and  cultural  geography  of  the 
Far  East  and  the  physical  bases  upon  which  they  rest.  Through  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  urban  and  rural  landscapes  of  Japan  and  China  an 
appreciation  is  built  of  the  impacts  of  the  modern  industrial  age  upon  the 
age  old  agricultural  civilization  of  the  Orient.  Thus  the  geographic 
personalities  of  these  regions  are  revealed  through  a  study  of  the  great 
changes  in  occupations,  mode  of  life  and  habits  of  thought  that  are  re- 
flected in  the  cultural  landscape. 

This  course,  also,  includes  a  brief  study  of  the  indigenous,  subsis- 
tence-economy of  the  native  cultures  as  they  exist  side  by  side  with  the 
robber-economy  and  plantation-economy  in  the  typical  regions  of  South 
America,  Africa  and  Australia. 

References : 

Orchard :  Japan's  Economic  Position.  Whittlessey  House. 
Cressey:  China's  Geographic  Foundations,  McGraw-Hill. 
Whitbeck :    Economic   Geography   of   South   America,   McGraw-Hill. 
Shanahan :   South  America,   Methuen. 
Jones  :   Commence  of  South  America,   Ginn. 
Jones  :   South  America,  Holt. 

Miller  and   Singwald :   Mineral   Deposits    of   South   America,   McGraw-Hill. 
Wood :  The  Pacific  Basin,  Oxford. 

Walther:    Suggestions    for    the    Teaching    of    the    Geography   of    Africa,    M.S.N.S., 
Towson. 

History 

History  101 — Human  Relationshijjs  in  the  World  Today. Miss  VAN  Bibber 
3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  1^/^  hours) 

This  introductory  course  concerns  itself  with  a  consideration  of  the 
significance  of  human  relations  in  home,  school,  church,  shop,  market  and 
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bank.  In  it  many  vital  problems  are  identified  and  their  importance 
recognized.  This  is  largely  a  lecture  course,  with  opportunity  to 
read  and  to  give  reports  on  recent  works  in  social,  economical  and 
political  fields.  Instruction  is  given  in  note-keeping  and  in  evaluation 
of  material. 

References : 

Greenan,  J.  T. :  American  Civilization  Today.     N.  Y.,  McGraw-Hill,  1934. 

EUwood,  C.  A. :  Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems.  N.  Y.,  American  Book  Co. 

Towne,   C.  E. :   Social  Problems.  N.   Y.,  Macmillan,   1916. 

Bossard,   J.:   Problems   of  Social  Weil-Being.   N.   Y.,   Harper,    1927. 

Broadhurst,   Jean,   and  Lerrigio,   Marion :   Health   Horizons.   N.   Y.,    Silver,   Burdett 

and   Company,   1931. 
Chase,  Stuart:  The  Economy  of  Abundance.  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1934.  . 
Gillette,   J.   M.,   and  Reinhardt,   J.  M. :   Current   Social  Problems.   N.   Y.,   American 

Book  Company,  1933. 
Hedger,   C.  A. :  An  Introduction  to  Western   Civilization.   N.   Y.,   Doubleday  Doran 

1931. 
Kilpatrick,  W.  H. :  Education  for  a  Changing  Civilization.  N.  Y.,  MacmiUan,  1926. 
Redfield,   W.   C. :   Dependent  American.   N.   Y.,   Houghton,   Mifflin,   1926. 
Report    of    the    President's    Research    Committee,    Recent    Social    Trends.    N.    Y., 

McGraw-HiU   Book   Company,    1933,   2   vols. 
Goodsell,   Willystine :   The   Family  as   a   Social  and   Educational   Institution.   N.   Y., 

Macmillan,  1917. 
Ely,  R.  T. :  Outline  of  Economic  Society.  N.  Y.,  Harper  Bros.,  1930. 

History  102 — Evolution  of  Cultural  and  Economic       jMiss  Van  Bibber 

Western  Civilization — Ancient  Life |MlSS  Bader 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours) 

This  course  traces  the  beginnings  of  the  civilization  of  Western 
Europe  from  prehistoric  times,  through  the  manifestations  of  culture 
along  the  Nile  and  Tigris-Euphrates,  the  development  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Syrian  coast  and  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  peninsulas  of  the 
Mediterranean,  up  to  the  beginnings  of  National  Histories  in  the  tenth 
century. 

The  treatment  is  that  of  large  topics  or  movements  with  the 
emphasis  on  the  social  and  economic  phases  of  life. 

The  class  work  includes  oral  and  written  reports  entailing  much 
individual  exercise  in  gathering,  evaluating,  and  organizing  historical 
material.  A  consistent  attempt  is  made  to  form  correct  study  and  note- 
book habits;  to  teach  facility  in  the  use  of  primary  and  secondary  mater- 
ials, to  organize  materials  into  units,  and  to  develop  a  scholarly  attitude 
toward  the  subject. 

Observation  in  the  Campus  Elementary  and  the  Montebello  City 
Demonstration  School  is  an  integral  part  of  this  course. 

References  Frequently  Used: 

Breasted,    J.    H. :    Ancient    Times,    Ginn. 

Thorndike,  L.  S.  :  A  Short  History  of  Civilization,   Crofts. 

Newburger,    A. :    Technical   Arts   and   Science   of   the   Ancients,   Macmillan. 

Brown,  B. :  Wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  Brentano's. 

Gosse,  A.   B. :   Civilization  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  T.   C.   and  E.   C.  Jack. 

Petrie,  Flinders  :  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Ancient  Egypt,   T.  N.   Foulis. 

Budge,   E.  A.  W. :  DweUers  on  the  Nile,   Religious   Tract  Society. 

WooUey,  C.  L. :  The  Sumerians,   Oxford. 

Jastrow,  M.  :  Civilization  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  Lippincott. 

Blunt,  A.  W.  F. :  The  Ancient  World,  Oxford. 

Guhl,  E.  and  Koner,  W. :  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,   Chapman  and  Hall. 
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Zimmern,   A. :   Home  Life  of  Ancient  Greece,   Funk. 

McClees,  H. :  Daily  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Mabie,  H.  W. :  Myths,  Doubleday  Doran. 

Davis,  W.  S. :  Readings  in  Ancient  History,  Allyn  and  Bacon. 

Rostootzeff,  M.  I. :  Out  of  the  Past  of  Greece  and  Rome,   Oxford. 

Horton,    C.   W. :   Architecture,   Kurd 

Sturgis,    R. :   A    Short   History   of   Architecture,    Macmillan. 

Glotz,  G. :  Ancient  Greece  at  Work,  Knopf. 

Giles,  A.  F. :  The  Roman  Civilization,  T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack. 

How,  W.  E.,  and  Leigh,  H.  D. :  A  History  of  Rome,  Longmans,  Green. 

Johnston,  H.  W. :   Private  Life  of  the  Romans,   Scott  Foresman. 

Sellery  and  Krey :  Medieval   Foundations   of  Western   Civilization,   Harpers. 

Adams,    J.    B. :    Civilization   During  the   Middle   Ages,    Seribner's. 

Thorndike,  L. :  History  of  Medieval  Europe,  Houghton  Mifflin. 

History  201,  202 — Evolution  of  Cultural  and  Economic  Western  Civili- 
zation  {Continued) 

,.   ,.       ,  ^.^      .  „.             ^  (Miss  Van  Bibber 

201 — Medieval  Life  of  Western  Europe Imiss  Bader 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  1%  hours) 

This  course  presupposes  the  European  Background  described  in  His- 
tory 102.  It  follows  the  big  developments,  economic,  social,  intellectual  and 
political  in  European  society,  from  the  time  of  the  breakdown  of  the 
Frankish  State  to  the  change  in  culture  which  grew  out  of  increased  con- 
tacts between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  treatment  is  topical,  arranged 
in  such  comprehensive  units  as  Feudal  Life,  The  Medieval  Church,  Medie- 
val Towns  and  Cities,  Intellectual  Awakening,  and  Commercial  Evolution. 

The  treatment  and  emphasis  is  the  same  as  in  course  102. 

References  frequently  used: 

Thorndike,   L. :   History  of   Medieval   Europe,    Houghton,    Mifflin. 

Brown,   S.  M. :  Medieval   Europe,   Harcourt,   Brace  and   Company. 

Sellery  and  Krey :   Medieval   Foundations   of  Western   Civilization,    Harpers. 

Cheyney,  E. :  Social  and  Industrial  History  of  England,  Macmillan. 

Munro  and   Sellery,   Medieval   Civilization,    Century   Book   Company. 

Ogg,  F.  A. :  Source  Book  of  Medieval  History,  American  Book  Company. 

Thatcher  and  McNeal :  Source  Book  for  Medieval  History,   Seribner's   Company. 

Adams,   G.   B. :   Civilization   During  the  Middle  Ages,   Seribner's    Sons. 

Cutts,  E.  L. :  Scenes  and  Characters  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Simpkin  Company. 

Harding,  S.  B. :  New  Medieval  and  Modern  History,  American   Book   Company. 

Hone,  N.  J. :  The  Manor  and  Manorial  Records,  Methrien  Company. 

Cheyney,   E.   P.  :   European   Background  of  American   History,   Harpers. 

Hayes,   C.   J.   H. :   Political   and   Social   History   of   Modern    Europe,   Macmillan    Co. 

History  202 — Exploration  and  Settlement  of  the         (Miss  Van  Bibber 

Americas IMiss  Bader 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  1%  hours) 

This  course  presupposes  course  201.  It  traces  the  transfer  of 
European  civilization  to  the  North  American  continent  under  the  aegis 
of  the  rival  western  European  powers,  Spain,  France,  England,  and 
Holland.  It  follows  the  development  of  that  civilization  in  the  American 
environment,  attempting  to  explain  the  economic,  political,  and  social 
institutions  and  customs  which  became  characteristic  of  the  various 
colonial  regions  by  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  treatment  and  emphasis  is  the  same  as  in  course  102. 
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References : 

Andrews,   C.  M. :   Colonial  Folkways,   Yale   University  Press. 

Greene,  E.  B. :  Foundations  of  American  Nationality,  American  Book  Company. 

Bolton  and  Marshall:   The  Colonization  of  North  America,   Macmillan. 

Andrews,  C.  M. :  History  of  Maryland,  Doubleday  Doran. 

Cheyney,    E.    P. :    European   Background   of   American   History,    Harpers. 

Schlesinger,   A.   M. :   New  Viewpoints   in   American   History,  Macmillan. 

Bourne,  E.  G. :   Spain  in  America,  Harpers. 

Thwaites,  R.  G. :  France  in  America,  Harpers. 

Tyler,    L.    G. :    England   in   America,    Harpers. 

MacDonald:   The  Documentary  Source   Book  of  American   History,   MacmiUan. 

Hockett,  H.   C. :  Political  and  Social  History  of  the  United  States,  Macmillan. 

Humphrey,   E.   F. :  An   Economic  History  of  the  United  States,   Century. 

Bogart,    E.    L. :    Economic   History   of   American    People,    Longmans. 

Bassett,  J.   S. :  A   Short  History  of  the  United   States,  Macmillan. 

Carman  and  McKee:  History  of  the  United  States,   Heath. 

Hackett,  H.  G. :   Political  and  Social  Growth  of  the  United   States,   Macmillan. 

Means,   P.  A. :   Fall  of  the  Inca  Empire,   Scribner's. 

Gann,  T.  W. :  History  of  the  Mayas,   Scribner's. 

Halsey  and  Toner:  The  Homes  of  Our  Ancestors,  Doubleday  Doran. 

Robie,  V. :  Historic  Styles  in  Furniture,  Houghton. 

Parsons,   E.  C. :   American  Indian  Life,   B.   E.   Huebsch. 

History  301,  302 — A')nerican  History,  Economic, 
Social  and  Political  Trends 

r.^.  rr.1  ^r      .■  ,      x.  ,  ^         ■       -,  (  MiSS  VAN  BiBBER 

301 — 1  he  National  Development  Period )  Mms  "Radfr 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  1%  hours) 

This  course  presupposes  History  202,  It  portrays  the  growing 
differences  between  the  developments  in  Europe  and  in  America  which 
caused  the  War  for  Independence.  It  traces  the  development  of  national 
life,  political,  economic,  and  social,  showing  the  influence  of  European 
conditions  in  this  evolution.  It  pictures  the  effects  upon  sectionalism 
of  territorial  expansion  and  economic  growth,  which  finally  culminated 
in  the  struggle  between  the  North  and  the  South. 

The  treatment  and  emphasis  is  the  same  as  in  course  102. 

References : 

Bassett,  J.  S. :  A  Short  History  of  the  United  States,  Macmillan. 

Becker,   C.   L. :   The  Eve  of  the  Revolution,   Yale   University  Press. 

Hart,  A.  B. :   Formation  of  the  Union  Longmans. 

Roosevelt,  T. :  The  Winning  of  the  West. 

Van   Tyre,   C.   H. :   The  American   Revolution,   Harpers. 

McLaughlin,  A.  C. :   Confederation  and  the  Constitution,   Harpers. 

Humphrey,  E.  F. :  An  Economic  History  of  the  United  States,   Century. 

Carman  and  McKee:  A  History  of  the  United  States,  Heath. 

Fligel,  M.  and  Faulkner,  H.  M. :  Readings   in  the  Economic  and  Social  History  of 

the  United  States,  Harpers. 
MacDonald,  W. :  Documentary  Source  Book  of  American  History,   Macmillan. 
Forman,  S.  E. :  Our  Republic,  Century. 

Farrand,  Max:   The  Fathers  of  the  Constitution,   Yale  University  Press. 
Babcock,  K.  C. :  The  Rise  of  American  Nationality,  Harpers. 
Foster,  J.  W. :  A  Century  of  American  Diplomacy,  Mifflin  Company. 
Adams,   J.  T. :   The  March  of  Democracy,   Scribner's. 

7-r-     .  A  ■  .  -r-rr  ■..        .    ^       .  (  MiSS     VAN     BIBBER 

History  302 — America  in  World  Affairs jMiss  Bader 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  1^/^  hours) 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  History  301.     It  is  concerned  with 
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the  changing  American  foreign  policy  which  has  grown  out  of  economic 
developments  and  from  expansion  beyond  the  seas. 

The  treatment  and  emphasis  is  the  same  as  in  course  102, 

.  M. :  Political  and  Social  Growth  of  the  United  States,   Macmillan. 
F. :  An  Economic  History  of  the  United  States,   Century  Co. 
National   Problems,   Harpers. 
, :  Concentration  of  American  Industry,   CroweU. 
;  The  New  Nation,  Houghton. 

;  Recent  History  of  the  West,   Houghton,  MiflBin  Company. 
J. :  Rise  of  the  New  West,  Harpers. 
Garrison,   G.   P. :   Westward  Expansion,   Harpers. 
Farrand,   Max :   The  Development  of  the  United   States   from   Colonies   to   a   World 

Power,  Houghton,  MifHin. 
Latane,    J.    H. :    The    History    of    American    Foreign    Relations,    Doubleday,    Page 
and   Company. 

Hodges,   C. :  Background  of  Internal  Relations,  John  Wiley  and  Sons. 
Moon,   P.  T. :  Imperialism  and  World  Politics,   Macmillan  and  Sons. 
Chase,  S. :  Mexico,  A  Study  of  Two  Americas.  Macmillan. 

(Miss  Van  Bibber 
History  UOl — Modern  European  History )Miss  B4der 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.      (Credit  1^/^  hours) 

This  course  begins  with  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  studied  as  the 
climax  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  the  starting  point  of  recent  European 
history,  with  nationalism  and  economic  rivalries  rampant.  It  emphasizes 
the  spread  of  modern  industrializaton  from  England  throughout  Europe 
and  America,  finally  extending  to  the  Orient.  It  shows  the  intra-relations 
of  movements  and  interests  throughout  the  world  with  increasing 
clashes  between  conflicting  ideas:  individualism  and  collectivism;  nation- 
alism and  inter-nationalism;  materialism  and  idealism. 

References : 

Hazen,   C.  D. :  Fifty  Years  of  Europe,  Henry  Holt. 

Robinson,   J.  H.   and  Beard,   J.  H. :   Ph.   2   Ginn  and   Company. 

Schapiro,  J.  S. :  Modern  and  Contemporary  European  History,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 

Robinson,    Howard :    History   of    Great   Britain,    Houghton,    Mifflin. 

Duggan,  S.  P. :  The  Eastern  Question,  Macmillan. 

Flick,   A.  C. :  Modern   World  History,   Knopf. 

Langsam,   W.  C. :   Ths  World   Since   1914,   Macmillan. 

Hayes,  C.  J.  H. :  Political  and  Social  History  of  Modern  Europe,  Macmillan. 

Dawson,    W.    H. :    The   German    Empire,    Macmillan. 

Leban,   A. :  Modern  France,   Putnam. 

Economics  302 — Principles  of  Economics  and  (Miss  Van  Bibber 

Sociology |Mlss  BROWN 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours) 

This  course  considers  the  bases  of  modern  industrial  society,  aiming 
to  throw  light  on  the  development  and  operation  of  the  present  economic 
system.  It  deals,  first  with  earlier  patterns  of  existence,  dwelling 
especially  on  such  significant  transformations  as  the  commercial  changes 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  and  especially  on  the  industrial  revolution 
which  began  in  England  in  the  18th  century. 

References : 

Hayes,  H.  G. :  Our  Economic  System,  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York,   1928. 
Taussig,   F.  W. :   Principles   of  Economics,   Macmillan,   New  York,   1921. 
Ely,  R.  T. :  Outline  of  Economics,  Macmillan,  New  York,   1930. 
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Siichter,   S.  H. :  Modern  Economic  Society,  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  N.  Y.,  1928. 
Gemmill,  P.  F. :  Fundamentals  of  Economics,  Harper  Brothers,  N.   Y.,   1930. 
Chase,  Stuart :  The  Economy  of  Abundance,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1930. 
Tugwell,   R.   G. :  American   Economic  Life,   Henry  Holt,    1932. 
Mitchell,  Broadus  :  A  Preface  to  Economics,  Henry  Holt,  N.  Y.,  1932. 
Tugwell,   R.   G. :   The  Industrial  Discipline,   N.   Y.,    Columbia   University,    1933. 
Atkins,   et  al. :   Economic  Behavior,  Houghton,   Mifflin,   New   York,   1933. 
President's   Research   Committee:   Recent   Social   Trends   in  the  United   States.   Vol. 

I  and  Vol  II,  McGraw-Hill,   New  York,   1933. 
White   House    Conference   Reports    on    Child   Health    and    Protection. 
Soroken,  P.  A.,  and  Zimmerman,   C.  C. :  Principles  of  Rural,   Urban  Sociology.   H. 

Holt  and  Company. 

Health  and  Physical  Education 

7-T    7^7    .^.     7-,            7  T^T     •             7  7^.        .  ■  ■,  (Dr.  Abercrombie 

Health  101 — Personal  Hygiene  and  First  Aid ')MT<?q  TCFYq 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours) 

This  course  deals  with  the  subject  of  personal  hygiene.  Elements  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  are  outlined  and  from  these  the  laws  of  indi- 
vidual health  are  derived.  The  various  body  tissues  and  systems  are 
studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  structure,  function  and  care.  Short 
courses  in  First  Aid  and  sex  hygiene  are  included.  The  adaption  of  this 
material  for  use  in  the  elementary  school  is  suggested,  although  the  course 
is  primarily  concerned  with  subject  matter. 

References  most  frequently  used: 

Williams,  J.   F. :   Personal  Hygiene  Applied,   Saunders. 
Williams   J.   T. :   Healthful  Living,   Macmillan. 
Meredith,   F. :   Hygiene,   Blakison. 

Smiley   and   Gould :    College   Textbook    of   Hygiene,    Macmillan. 
Turner,  C.  E. :  Personal  and  Community  Health,   C.   V.  Mosby. 
Publications    of    the   American    Child    Health    Association. 
Publications   of  the  American    Social   Hygiene   Association. 
Health  magazines  and  bulletins. 
U.   S.   Public  Health   Reports. 

Health  202 — Economics  in  Relation  to  the  Health  Program MiSS  KEYS 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks,  or 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  2  hours) 

This  course  attempts  to  apply  the  teachings  of  Home  Economics 
to  the  health  and  practical  life  of  the  teacher.  Special  emphasis  is  given 
nutritional  problems;  economical  purchase  and  use  of  clothing;  home- 
making  as  applied  to  the  individual  homes  and  the  school;  relationships 
as  they  pertain  to  the  teacher's  environment;  and  the  budgeting  of  a 
teacher's  salary. 

In  addition,  stress  is  laid  upon  the  selection  and  use  of  text  books, 
materials,  illustrations  and  methods  for  teaching  simple,  eveiVday 
food,  clothing  and  shelter  problems  for  the  grades.  This  is  reinforced 
by  observations  and  demonstrations  in  the  elementary  grades. 

References  most  used: 

Andrews,    B. :    Economics    of   the   Household.    Macmillan. 
Buttrick,  H. :   Principles  of  Clothing  Selection,   Macmillan. 
Goldstein,   H.  and  V. :  Art  in   Everyday  Life,   Macmillan. 
Harap,   H. :   The   Education   of  the   Consumer,    Macmillan. 
McCullom  and  Simmons  :  Newer  Knowledge  of  Nutrition,  Macmillan. 
Rose,  M.   S. :   Feeding  the  Family,   Macmillan. 
Rose,   M.    S.  :    Foundations   of   Nutrition,   Macmillan. 
Sherm-in,   H.  :    Chemistry  of   Food   and  Nutrition,   Macmillan. 
Elementary  Texts. 
Courses  of  Study. 
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(Dr.  Dowell 
Health  303 — Comnmnity  and  School  Problems  in  Health yMiss  Keys 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks,  or 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  2  hours) 

This  course  deals  with  the  problems  of  school  and  community  hygiene. 
Topics  of  the  course  include  refuse  and  sewage  disposal ;  the  care  of  food 
and  water  supply;  the  control  of  infectious  diseases  through  personal 
habits,  through  sanitation  and  through  artificial  immunity;  and  the 
relation  of  the  State  and  City  Departments  of  Health  and  of  community 
health  agencies  to  the  school.  About  one-third  of  the  time  is  given  to  the 
principles  which  govern  the  selection  of  materials  and  methods  for 
health,  teaching  adapted  to  the  elementary  school  curriculum.  In 
connection  with  this  course  excursions  to  plants  and  health  departments 
in  Baltimore  City  and  Baltimore  County  are  required.  Observations 
are  made  and  demonstrations  are  given  in  the  Campus  Elementary  School 
and  the  Montebello  Demonstration  School. 

References  most  frequently  used: 

Broadhurst,  Jean  :  Home  and  Community  Hygiene,  Lippincott. 

Ayres,  May  :  Williams,  Jessie  and  Wood,  Thomas  D. :  Healthful  Schools,  Houghton, 

Mifflin. 
Broadhurst,    Jean :    How   We   Resist   Disease,    Lippincott. 
Wood,    T.    D.,    and    Rowell,    G.    G. :    Health    Through    Prevention    and    Control    of 

Disease,   World  Book   Company. 
Kerr,   James :   The  Fundamentals   of  School  Health,   Macmillan. 
Kibbey,   C.  H. :   The  Principles  of   Sanitation,   F.   A.   Davis. 
Park,   W.  H. :  Public  Health  and  Hygiene,   Lea  and  Feberger. 
Turner,  C.  E. :   Personal  and  Community  Health,   C.   V.  Mosby. 
Wood,  T.  D.,  and  Lerrigo,  M.  O.,   Health  Behavior,   Bloomington,   IIL 
N.    E.   A.    Joint    Committee   on    Health    Problems :    Health    Education,    A    Program 

for  Public  Schools   and  Teacher-Training   Institutions. 
Emerson,    Haven,    Editor    in    Chief :    Preventive    Medicine    and    Public    Health,    T. 

Nelson    and    Sons. 
Roseman,  M.  J. :   Preventive  Medicine  and  Hygiene,  D.   Appleton. 
Courses  of  Study  for  Elementary  Grades. 
Elementary  Texts  and  Health  Magazines. 

Physical  Education  101,  102,  201,  202,  301,  302,  JfOl,  U02. 

o,     1        ^  fMiss  Daniels 

T^^  ^*"?"^'} \  Miss  Roach 

Men  Students^  |j^^_  Minnegan 

2  periods  per  week  during  entire  College  course. 

Women  Students.  Classwork  includes  hockey,  soccer,  basketball, 
baseball,  volley  ball,  simple  games,  dancing,  stunts,  and  badge  tests. 
Skills  and  plays,  and  the  methods  of  learning  them,  are  emphasized. 
Elective  classes  are  held  throughout  the  year.  The  elective  activities 
include  the  sports  listed  above  and  also  hiking,  swimming,  and  tennis. 
Inter-class  and  inter-section  tournaments  are  held. 

Men  Students — Physical  education  is  offered  during  the  entire  year. 
Three  related  programs  are  conducted;  they  are: 

(1)  Class;   (2)  Intra-mural;   (3)   Inter-school. 

The  fall  classwork  includes  soccer,  touch-football,  soft-ball,  dodge 
ball,  and  tag  games.     The  winter  class-work  fosters  basketball,  volley 
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ball,  dodge  ball,  tumbling,  pyramids,  and  rhythmic  activities.  The 
spring  classwork  includes  track  and  field,  badge  tests,  speed  ball,  and 
dodge  ball.  Tennis,  archery,  hand-ball  and  similar  games  are  offered 
to  junior  and  senior  students  on  a  class  basis. 

The  intra-mural  program  includes  seasonal  sports  and  contests  on 
an  inter-class  and  inter-section  basis. 

Inter-school  games  are  sponsored  in  soccer,  basketball,  tennis,  and 
baseball.  Outstanding  collegiate  teams  of  Maryland  and  neighboring 
states  are  met.  Western  Maryland  College,  Loyola  College,  Wilson 
Teachers,  Elizabethtown  College,  Gallaudet,  American  University,  and 
Catholic  University,  are  listed  on  Towson  Teachers'  College  schedules. 
Towson  Teachers'  College,  undefeated  in  29  games,  holds  the  Maryland 
Collegiate  soccer  cha-mpionship  for  1933-34. 

Physical  Education  51,  52,  53,  5U — Individual  Gymnastics.... MiSS  Daniels 

Students  do  special  posture  work  in  small  groups.  The  number  of 
lessons  depends  upon  individual  needs,  and  the  work  continues  until 
each  student  understands  what  is  good  posture,  and  is  able  to  demon- 
strate it  in  standing  and  walking. 

Physical  Education  311 — Physical  Education  in  the  jMiss  Daniels 

Elementary  School |Mr.  Minnegan 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  2  hours) 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  physical  education  activities  in  the 
elementary  school,  and  the  learnings  which  may  be  furthered  by  these 
activities.  The  various  techniques  of  the  activities  are  studied,  the 
methods  for  teaching  these  same  techniques,  and  the  organization  of 
games,  teams,  tournaments,  field  days  and  play  days.  Students  have 
practice  in  the  activities,  opportunity  to  practice  the  teaching  of  these 
activities,  within  the  classroom,  and  opportunity  to  observe  in  the  demon- 
stration schools. 

Mathematics 

Mathematics  201 — Teaching  Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary 

School Miss  Scarborough 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.       (Credit  3  hours) 

This  course  deals  with  the  professional  and  psychological  aspects  of 
the  fundamental  process  of  integers,  common  fractions,  and  decimal 
fractions;  measurements;  and  problem  solving.  Special  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  gradation  of  steps  of  difficulty  in  the  acquisition  of  an  ability, 
the  unit  skills  involved  in  each  step,  approved  methods  of  teaching, 
meanings,  common  errors,  and  corrective  work. 

Training  is  given  in  the  collection  of  interesting,  accurate,  quantita- 
tive information  and  the  formulation  of  socially  significant  problems,  to 
be  thought  out  in  connection  with  such  topics  as:  the  story  of  number; 
why  we  use  the  foot  rule;  estimating  the  cost  of  a  trip;  the  cost  of 
using  an  electrical  appliance;  drawing  a  map  of  the  campus  to  scale; 
the  Postal  Savings  Bank;  the  travels  of  a  check,  etc. 
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Some  of  the  means  to  give  reality  and  vividness  to  the  instruction 
are:  the  number  needs  of  the  integrated  work  of  the  school,  as  in  milk 
orders,  scores  in  games,  use  of  real  measures  in  construction  work; 
automobile  road  maps;  a  measuring  guage  to  the  precision  of  a  thou- 
sandth of  an  inch;  protractor;  business  forms;  graphs,  etc. 

Demonstration  lessons  preceded  and  followed  by  constructive  dis- 
cussions are  an  important  part  of  the  course.  Interpretation  of  local 
and  of  other  courses  of  study,  also  examination  of  arithmetic  text- 
books for  the  grades  receive  considerable  attention. 

References  most  frequently  used : 

Maryland  School  Bulletin,  Vol.  XI,  No.  3,  Arithmetic    Goals.   State  Dept.  of  Ed. 

Morton  :  The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  the  Primary  Grades.    Silver,  Burdett. 

Morton  :  The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  the  Intermediate  Grades.    Silver,   Burdett. 

Breuckner :  Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Teaching  in  Arithmetic.  Winston  Co. 

Roantree  and  Taylor:  An  Arithmetic  for  Teachers.    Macmillan  Co. 

Overman  :  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic,  Lyons  and  Carnahan. 

Thomdike :   The  New  Methods   in  Arithmetic,   Rand,  McNally  Co. 

Thorndike :   The   Psychology  of   Arithmetic,   Macmillan. 

Buswell     and     Judd :     A     Summary     of     Educational     Investigations     Relating     to 

Arithmetic,  The  University  of  Chicago. 
Osborn :   Corrective  Arithmetic,   Houghton,   Mifflin    Co. 
Smith :   History  of  Mathematics,   Ginn   and   Company. 
Recent  textbooks  for  the  elementary  grades. 
Courses  of  Study. 
Educational  Journals  and  Yearbooks. 

Mathematics  301 — Advanced  Course  in  Teaching  Arithmetic 

in  Elementary  School Miss  Scarborough 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks,  or 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  2  hours) 

The  organization  of  this  course  differs  from  that  of  course  "201" 
in  that  many  of  the  topics  are  cross  sections  of  the  work  of  the  grades 
rather  than  topics  with  a  special  allocation.  Percentage,  one  of  the 
latter  topics,  is  treated  both  from  the  computational  and  the  informa- 
tional side,  with  the  chief  emphasis  on  the  social-economic  phases  of 
its  applications.  Some  of  the  topics  of  the  cross  section  group  are:  the 
historical  background  of  the  computational  skills;  integration  of  the 
subject  matter;  individualism  in  instruction;  debatable  issues;  studies 
and  investigations;  the  psychology  of  drill;  development  of  self  reliance, 
etc. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  course  is  to  show  what  arithmetic  does 
to  improve  ways  of  thinking.  Meanings  and  generalizations  are  ac- 
quired gradually  through  use,  from  vivid  practically  accurate  data; 
the  power  to  discriminate  in  the  collection  of  reliable  data  is  developed; 
the  ability  to  see  relationships  is  slowly  built  up  from  very  simple 
situations  to  more  complex  ones. 

Observations  in  the  demonstration  school,  and  the  construction  of 
teaching  materials  in  accordance  with  accepted  principles,  aire  an 
integral  part  of  the  course. 

References : 

See  Mathematics  201. 
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Mathematics  303 — Advanced  Course  in  Teaching  ArithTnetic 

in  Elementary  School Miss  Scarborough 

(special    course   planned    for   two-year   graduates    who    return   for 
a  third  year) 
3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks.     (Credit  2  hours) 

This  course  deals  with  many  of  the  same  topics  as  in  Mathematics 
301.  The  work  in  some  measure  is  adjusted  to  meet  the  individual  needs 
of  students,  and  is  characterized  by  frequent  group  and  individual  con- 
ferences. 

Music 

[Miss  Weyforth 
Music  100 — Chorus J  Miss  Prickett 

[Miss  MacDonald 
1  hour  per  week  for  18  weeks.  (Non-credit  course.) 

The  aims  of  this  course  are  as  follows : 

1.  To  arouse  or  preserve  pleasure  and  interest  in   song  as   a 

means  of  expression. 

2.  To  improve  the  singing  voice,   setting  higher   standards   in 

regard  to  tone  placing,  tone  quality,  phrasing,  enunciation, 
attack,  release,  interpretation. 

3.  To  build  a  repertory  of  songs  suitable  for  group  singing. 

4.  To  further  the  student's  acquaintance  with  musical  notation 

by  incidental  observation  of  it  in  the  songs  studied. 

The  material  of  the  course  will  be  songs  suitable  for  group  singing, 
chosen  from  many  sources.  Songs  studied  in  the  individual  classes  will 
be  sung  by  the  entire  school  during  assembly  periods.  Many  of  the  songs 
studied  will  be  suitable  for  use  in  intermediate  grades. 

Voices  of  individuals  will  be  tested  and  remedial  measures  will  be 
suggested.     No  outside  preparation,  however,  is  required. 

Music  101 — The  World  Today  in  Music Miss  Weyforth 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  1%  hours). 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  awaken  or  preserve  an  interest  in  and 
love  of  good  music  that  may  be  heard  today  over  the  radio,  at  concerts, 
in  church,  at  social  gatherings.  To  this  end,  types  of  the  world's  music 
are  studied,  including  the  following:  Folk  songs  of  the  nation;  art 
songs;  religious  music;  oratorio;  opera;  small  instrumental  composi- 
tions; the  symphony;  the  symphonic  poem;  the  modern  suite.  Works 
illustrating  different  styles  of  music,  the  polyphonic  and  homophonic; 
and  different  schools,  the  classic,  romantic,  modern,  and  ultra-modem — 
are  compared  and  contrasted.  Musical  elements — rhythm,  melody,  and 
harmony,  and  the  ideas  of  nationality,  design,  and  expressiveness  are  6b- 
served  in  the  music  studied. 

Class  work  is  conducted  by  means  of  lecture,  discussion,  and  musical 
illustration.  Students  are  led  to  listen  to  and  make  reports  on  music 
heard  over  the  radio,  at  concerts,  or  on  the  phonograph.  Readings  are 
required  in  works  of  appreciation  and  the  history  of  musicians. 
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Types  of  references  vised: 

Bauer  and  Peyser :  How^  Music  Grew,  Putnam. 

Blancke,   and  Speck :  A  Gateway  to  Music,   Heath. 

Densmore :  The  American  Indians  and  Their  Music,  Woman's  Press,  N.  Y. 

Erb :  Music  Appreciation  for  the  Student,  G.  Schrimer. 

Faulkner :  What  We  Hear  in  Music,  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company. 

Gehrkens  :   The  Fundamentals   of  Music,   Ditson. 

Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,   Presser. 

Hamilton :   Epochs   in  Musical  Progress,   Ditson. 

Howard :   Our  American  Music,   Crowell. 

Kinscella :  Music  and  Romance,  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company. 

Krehbiel :   How  to  Listen   to  Music,    Scribner's. 

Mason  :  From  Song  to  Symphony.  Ditson. 

Mason :   The  Orchestral  Instruments   and   What  They  Do,   Novello. 

McGehee :  People  and  Music,  AUyn  and  Bacon. 

Music  Education   Series  :  Music  Appreciation  in  the   Schoolroom,   Ginn  and   Co. 

Pratt :   New  Encyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians,   Carl   Fischer. 

Scarborough :  On  the  Trail  of  Negro  Folk  Songs,   Harvard  University  Press. 

Scholes  :  The  Listener's     History  of  Music,  Vol.  Ill,  Oxford  University  Press. 

Spaeth  :  The  Common  Sense  of  Music,  Liveright. 

Welch  :  The  Appreciation  of  Music,  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Music  102 — Elements  of  Music,  Theoretical  and  TMiss  Weyforth 

Applied -jMiss  Prickett 

[Miss  MacDonald 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  2  hours). 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  elements  of 
music  and  to  equip  them  with  certain  musical  techniques.  It  particularly 
stresses  the  correct  use  of  the  singing  voice,  elementary  ear  training, 
note  reading,  song  writing,  and  the  playing  of  simple  melodies  at  the 
piano.  Students  are  required  to  become  familiar  with  the  staff,  key  and 
meter  signatures,  relative  pitch  names,  simple  rhythmic  and  tonal  figures 
including  chromatics,  major  and  minor  modes,  and  chords. 

Students  will  observe  the  music  work  of  children  in  the  Campus 
Elementary  School  and  the  Montebello  Demonstration  School. 

Selections  from  the  following  texts: 

Foresman   Series,  American  Book   Company. 

Music   Education   Series,   Ginn   and   Company. 

The   Music   Hour   Series,    Silver,    Burdett   and   Company. 

Progressive  Music  Series,  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company. 

HoUis   Dann   Music   Series,    American   Book    Company. 

[Miss  Weyforth 

Music  201 — Music  in  the  Elementary  School <{  Miss  Prickett 

[Miss  MacDonald 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  1^/^  hours). 

The  aim  of  Music  201  and  301  is  to  acquaint  students,  through  ob- 
servation and  reading,  with  children's  needs  and  capabilities  in  music 
education,  and  to  train  them  to  meet  these  needs  through  the  handling 
of  materials  used  in  the  elementary  grades. 

In  this  course,  201,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  materials  and  method 
of  Grades  I-III.  The  child  voice  in  singing,  the  presentation  of  rote 
songs,  creative  work,  first  uses  of  notation,  rhythm  work,  play  band, 
playing  of  simple  instruments  such  as  song  bells  or  xylophone,  and 
listening  lessons  are  topics  treated. 
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Further  attention  is  given  to  the  student's  own  musical  performance, 
to  his  singing  and  playing.  He  has  experience  in  rhythmic  interpreta- 
tion and  in  discriminative  listening. 

This  course  is  closely  integrated  with  observation  and  demonstra- 
tion in  the  Campus  Elementary  School  and  the  Montebello  Demonstra- 
tion School. 

Basic  Texts: 

Foresman :    Child's   Book  of   Songs,   American   Book   Company. 

Foresman :  First  Book  of  Songs,  American  Book  company. 

Music  Hour,    Kindergarten   and   First   Grade   Book,    Silver,    Burdett  and   Company. 

Music  Houri,  Books  I  and  II  and  One-Book  Course,   Silver,   Burdett  and  Company. 

Music  Education   Series,   Songs  of  Childhood,   Ginn  and  Company. 

Music  Education   Series,   Introductory  Music,    Ginn   and   Company. 

HoUis  Dann  Music  Series,  Books  I,  II,  III,  American  Book  Company. 

Progressive  Music  Series,   Book  I,   Silver,  Burdett  and  Company. 

Coleman  and  Thorn  :  Singing  Time,  John  Day. 

References : 

Thorn  :  Music  for  Young  Children,   Scribner's. 

Mursell  and  Glenn  :  Psychologj'  of  School  Music  Teaching,   Silver,  Burdett  and  Co. 

Coleman  :    Creative  Music   in  the  Home,   Lew^is    E.   Meyers. 

Coleman  :   Playing  and  Composing,  John  Day. 

Foresman  :  Manual  to  a  Child's  Book  of  Songs,  American  Book  Company. 

Foresman  :  Manual  to  Books  of  Songs,  American  Book  Company. 

Music  Hour,  Elementary  Teachers'  Book,  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company. 


Music  301 — Music  in  the  Elementary  School  fMlSS  Weyforth 

(continued) <{  Miss  Prickett 

[Miss  MacDonald 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  1%  hours). 

In  this  course,  301,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  materials  and 
methods  of  Grades  IV-VI.  Singing,  note-reading,  creative  work,  part- 
singing,  eurhythmies,  and  various  types  of  listening  lessons  are  topics 
treated. 

Effort  is  directed  to  continued  growth  of  the  student's  own  musical 
equipment,  his  singing  and  playing,  his  power  to  interpret  the  more  diffi- 
cult notation  of  intermediate  grade  songs,  his  grasp  of  music  theory  in- 
volved, that  is,  the  minor  mode,  chromatics,  and  elementary  harmony. 
Training  in  appreciation  includes  recognition  of  form,  of  mood  and 
expressiveness,  and  of  tone  quality  of  instruments. 

Students  are  directed  in  the  planning  of  individual  lessons  and  of 
larger  units  of  work.  The  course  is  linked  with  observation  of  lessons 
taught  in  the  practice  centers  of  the  Campus  Elementary  School  and  of 
the  Montebello  Demonstration  School. 

Basic  Texts: 

Foresman  :  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Books  of  Songs,  American  Book  Co. 
Music  Hour :   Books  III,  IV,   V.  and  One-Book  Course,   Silver,   Burdett  and   Co. 
Music   Education   Series :   Two-Part  Music,    Intermediate  Music,   Three-Part  Music, 

Magic    Song. 
Hollis  Dann  Music  Series,   Books  IV,   V,   VI,   American   Book   Company. 
Progressive  Music  Series,   Book  II,   Silver,   Burdett  and  Company. 
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References : 

Mursell  and  Glenn  :  Psychology  of  School  Music  Teaching,  Silver,  Burdett  and  Co. 

Mursell :  Principles  of  Music  Education,  Macmillan. 

Dykema  :  Music  for  Public  School  Administrators,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 

College,   Columbia  University. 
CundifE  and  Dykema :   School  Music  Handbook,   Birchard. 
McConathy,    Miessner,    Birge,    Bray :    Music    in    Rural    Education,    based    on    Music 

Hour  One-Book   Course,   Silver,   Burdett  and   Company. 
Foresman  :  Manual  to  Accompany  Books  of  Songs,  American  Book  Company. 
Mohler :    Teaching   Music  from   an   Appreciative  Basis. 

Music  Education  Series  :  Music  Appreciation  in  the  Schoolroom,  Ginn  and  Company. 
Music  Course  of  Study,   Baltimore  City. 

Tentative  Goals   in  Elementary   School  Music,   State  Music   Bulletin. 
Yearbooks    of    the   Music   Educators'    National    Conference. 

Note  :  The  course  for  city  students  in  all  three  years  is  based  on  the  outlines  in  the 
Baltimore  Courses  of  Study.  The  course  for  county  students  is  based  on  the  course  of 
study  presented  by  the  Educational  Council  of  the  Music  Supervisors'  National  Con- 
ference, with  emphasis  on  the  goals  set  forth  in  the  Maryland  State  Music  Bulletin. 
Special  mimeographed  outlines  prepared  for  the  help  of  student  teachers  are  much  used. 

Miisic  401 — Advanced  Course — Music  in  the  fMlss  Weyforth 

Elementary  School <  MiSS  Prickett 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  11/2  hours).       I^ISS  MacDonald 

This  course  is  a  summary  and  survey  of  the  work  of  the  first  six 
grades,  supplementing  and  enriching  the  work  of  Music  102,  201,  and 
301.  Elemientary  grade  work  in  singing,  instrumental  music,  theory, 
rhythm,  and  creative  work  will  be  reviewed  and  expanded.  A  more  mature 
grasp  of  methods  in  the  light  of  past  student  teaching  is  demanded. 
Different  views  in  regard  to  precedure  and  materials  are  presented  and 
discussed.  The  various  song  series  are  surveyed.  In  addition  there  is 
an  attempt  to  evaluate  the  purposes  and  standards  of  public  school  music 
in  general  and  to  i^elate  these  to  the  whole  program  of  education.  Special 
reports  representing  investigation  of  special  topics  will  be  required. 

This  course  is  closely  linked  with  the  observation  of  music  work  of 
the  Campus  School  and  of  the  Montebello  Demonstration  School. 

Basic  Texts: 

Foresman  Music  Series,  American  Book  Company. 
Music  Hour  Series,  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company. 
Music  Education  Series,  Ginn  and  Company. 
HoUis   Dann  Music   Series,   American   Book   Company. 
Progressive  Music   Series,   Silver,    Burdett   and    Company. 
Concord  Series,  Books  of  Songs,  E.  C.  Schirmer. 

References : 

Hubbard :    Music   Teaching   in   the   Elementary   Grades,    American    Book    Company. 

Gehrkens  :  Music   in  the   Grade   Schools,   Birchard. 

Dykema:  Music  for  Public  School  Administrators,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 

College,   Columbia  University. 
Mursell :   Human  Values  in  Music  Education,   Silver,   Burdett  and  Company. 
Mursell  and  Glenn  :  Psychology  of  School  Music  Teaching,   Silver,  Burdett  and  Co. 

Music  U02 — Appreciation  of  Music MiSS  Weyforth 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  ll^  hours). 

This  course  attempts  to  continue  the  type  of  work  begun  in  Music 
101,  and  thus  has  as  its  primary  object  the  enriching  of  the  student's 
cultural  and  aesthetic  experience.  There  will  be  reference  to  the  choice 
and  presentation  of  music  literature  in  the  intermediate  grades,  but  the 
subject  matter  of  the  course  will  by  no  means  be  limited  to  that  suitable 
for  those  grades. 
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Such  compositions  and  topics  as  the  following  will  be  discussed: 
form  in  music,  especially  that  of  the  symphony,  with  Mozart's  "G  Minor 
Symphony"  and  Schubert's  "Unfinished  Symphony"  as  examples;  opera 
and  music  drama — "Hansel  and  Gretel"  and  selections  from  Wagner; 
the  symphonic  poem,  as  "Les  Preludes" — Liszt;  the  suite,  "The  Sche- 
herazade Suite," — Rimsky-Korsakow ;  impression  in  music — selections 
from  Debussy;  ultra-modern  trends — selections  from  Scriabine,  Stra- 
vinsky, Honegger  and  others. 

There  is  an  attempt  to  make  a  broad  survey  of  music  history  and 
to  see  music  in  its  relation  to  social  background  and  to  literature  and 
art.  All  work  of  the  class  is  based  upon  music  actually  heard.  The 
sources  will  be  concerts  at  the  Normal  School  and  elsewhere,  radio  pro- 
grams, and  class  illustration  by  means  of  voice,  instruments,  radio,  and 
phonograph. 

References : 

As  for  music  101 ;  also 

Bauer :  Twentieth  Century  Music,  Putnam. 

Bauer  and  Peyser :  Music  Through  the  Ages,   Putnam. 

Goetschius :   Masters  of   the  Symphony,   Ditson. 

Lavignae  :  Music  Dramas   of  Richard  Wagner,  Dodd,  Mead. 

MacDowell :   Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Arthur  P.   Schmidt. 

Mason  :   The  Appreciation  of  Music,   Vol.  Ill — V,   H.   W.   Gray. 

McKinney  and  Anderson :  Discovering  Music,  American   Book  Company. 

Newman  :  Stories  of  the  Great  Operas,  Knopf. 

Niecks :    Programme  Music,    Novello. 

Spaeth  :   The  Art  of  Enjoying  Music,  American  Book   Company. 

Surette  and  Mason :  The  Appreciation  of  Music,  Vol.  I,  H.  W.  Gray  Company. 

Handwriting 

Penmanship  100 — Practice  in  HandvUriting Miss  Birdsong 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Non-credit  course). 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  it  possible  for  students  (1) 
to  bring  their  handwriting  to  a  desirable  standard  with  a  minimum  of 
time  and  energy;  (2)  to  provide  the  student  with  methods  for  teaching 
handwriting  to  children  in  the  elementary  school;  (3)  to  understand 
and  apply  psychological  principles  of  handwriting. 

Emphasis  is  also  put  upon  practice  on  the  blackboard  and  the  "trans- 
fer" of  legible  handwriting  to  other  subjects. 

Texts : 

The  Zaner   Bloser   Company :   Correlated  Handwriting. 
Freeman,   F.  N. :  How  to  Teach  Handwriting. 

Science 

Science  101 — Biological  Principles (To  be  filled) 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours). 

A  careful  study  of  the  structure  and  behavior  of  the  cell  as  the 
physiological  unit  of  life  is  first  made  as  a  basis  for  further  study.  An 
understanding  of  mitosis  and  maturation  prepares  the  student  for  an 
historical  survey  of  the  growth  of  knowledge  concerning  reproduction 
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in  plants  and  animals,  the  nature  of  embryological  development  and 
heredity. 

Mendel's  work  on  heredity  in  peas,  the  modern  discoveries  of  the 
nature  of  the  cell  and  the  application  of  Mendelian  principles  in  the 
improvement  of  crop  and  garden  plants  and  domesticated  animals  are 
next  considered.  The  present  status  of  the  knowledge  of  human  heredity 
and  the  relative  importance  of  heredity  and  environment  (including  edu- 
cation) in  the  development  of  traits  are  then  discussed. 

Some  consideration  is  given  to  the  recent  discovei'ies  in  the  relation  of 
internal  secretions  to  the  development  of  physical  and  mental  traits. 
The  significance  of  heredity  and  environment  in  gland  functioning  is 
discussed.  This  part  of  the  course  closes  with  an  evaluation  of  the  limi- 
tations and  possibilities  of  the  most  recent  programs  outlined  by  eugen- 
ists. 

In  the  study  of  biological  evolution  which  follows,  the  significance 
of  the  ti'ansmission  of  both  modified  and  unmodified  heredity  factors 
is  emphasized.  An  evaluation  is  made  of  Lamarck's,  Darwin's  and 
deVries'  explanations  of  evolution.  The  proofs  of  progressive  evolution 
are  examined. 

Lectures,  discussions  of  assigned  readings,  lantern  slides,  charts, 
and  microscope  demonstrations  are  used  as  the  method  of  instruction. 

References : 

Morgan,   T.   H. :   Experimental   Embryology,    Columbia   University   Press,    1927. 

Kellicott,   Wm. :   Textbook  of  General   Embryology,    1913. 

Sharp,  L.  W. :  An  Introduction  to   Cytology,  McGraw-Hill,   1926. 

Sarton,   G. :  An   Introduction  to  the  History  of   Science,   Williams   &  Wilkins,    1927. 

Dampier-Witham :  A  History  of  Science,   Cambridge    (England)    Univ.  Press,   1929. 

Newman,   H.   H. :   The  Nature  of  the  World  and  Man,   Chicago   Univ.   Press,   1926. 

Shull,   A.   F. :   Heredity,   McGraw-Hill,    1931. 

Conklin,  E.  G. :  Heredity  and  Environment,  Princeton  Press,  1926. 

Newman,    H.    H. :    Evolution,    Genetics    and    Eugenics,    Chicago    Univ.    Press,    1931. 

Castle,  W.  E. :  Genetics  and  Eugenics,   Harvard  Univ.   Press,   1930. 

Stockard,   C.   R. :   The   Physical   Basis   of   Personality,   Norton,    1930. 

Guyer,  M.  F. :  Being  Well-Born,   Bobbs-Merrill.   1927. 

Gager,   C. :  Heredity  and  Evolution  in   Plants,   Blakiston,   1920. 

Gates,  R.  R. :  Heredity  in  Man,   Constable  and  Company,   1929. 

Gruenberg,   B. :    Story  of   Evolution,    Van   Nostrand,    1929. 

Altenberg,  E. :   How  We  Inherit,   Holt  and  Company,    1928. 

Holmes,    S.  :    General   Biology,    Harcourt,    Brace,    1926. 

Barrows,   H.   R. :   College  Biology,   Richard   R.   Smith,    1930. 

Jordan  and  Kellogg  :  Evolution  and  Animal  Life,  D.  Appleton,   1907. 

Parker,  G.  H. :  What  Evolution  Is,  Harvard  Univ.  Press,   1926. 

Newman,   H.   H. :  The  Gist  of  Evolution,  Macmillan,   1926. 

Eikenberry  and   Waldron :   Educational   Biology,    Ginn   and   Company,    1930. 

Science  202— Background  of  Physical  Sciences 5?J^-  Walther 

I  Miss  Blood 

5  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  4  hours). 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  general  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  physical  world  and  the  universe  as  revealed  by  the  recent 
discoveries  of  modern  astronom^y  and  the  physical  sciences.  Consider- 
able emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  study  of  the  laws  of  inertia,  motion, 
heat,  sound,  light  and  electricity  as  a  basis  for  the  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  matter,  radiation,  the  periodic  law  and  atomic  structure. 
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The  course  aims  to  develop  an  understanding  of  scientific  method, 
and  discipline  and  to  develop  some  skill  in  the  technique  of  experimenta- 
tion through  individual  investigation. 

Science  402 — Background  of  Physical  Sciences 3    ,  '     „ 

I  Miss  Blood 

(Same  as  Science  202  except  organized  on  a  higher  level  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  who  return  for  the  fourth  year  after  completing  the 
three  year  course). 


Science  302 — Science  in  the  Elementary  School Dr.  Dowell 

2  hours  recitation  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

2  hours  laboratory  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours). 

A  survey  of  the  science  background  of  the  students  precedes  "repair 
work"  on  this  background.  As  elementary  school  science  in  the  first 
six  grades  is  largely  biological,  a  study  of  the  adaptations  made  by  plants 
and  animals  for  their  life  processes  is  made.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  flowering  plants  and  on  the  simple  non-green  plants,  especially  bac- 
teria. The  preparation  of  sterile  media  and  culture  dishes,  and  the 
culturing  of  common  non-pathogenic  organisms,  are  carried  through  as 
a  basis  for  the  courses  in  health  education. 

The  significant  and  common  animals,  both  invertebrate  and  ver- 
tebrate, are  studied.  Living  specimens  are  cared  for  in  the  laboratory 
and  some  dissection  of  preserved  specimens  is  made  to  give  meaning  to 
the  adaptations  exemplified. 

Field  trips  to  give  acquaintance  with  trees,  shrubs,  wild  flowers, 
and  birds,  some  practice  in  gardening  and  demonstration  lessons  in  the 
elementary  school  observed  and  discussed  are  designed  to  help  to  prepare 
the  students  to  teach  the  subject  in  the  elementary  school. 

Simple  experiments  in  magnetism  and  electricity  are  made  to  sup- 
plement the  physical  science  given  in  the  various  geography  courses. 

The  course  is  closely  linked  up  with  observation  and  demonstration 
in  both  the  Campus  Elementary  School  and  the  Montebello  Demonstra- 
tion School. 

References: 

Smallwood,  Revelley  and  Baily :  Biology,  Allyn.   Bacon  and  Company. 

Atkinson,   G. :    First  Lessons   in   Plant   Life,    Ginn   and   Company. 

Comstock,    A.  :    Handbook    of    Nature    Study,    Comstock. 

Gager,    C. :   Fundamentals   of   Botany,   Blakiston    Sons. 

Holtz,  F. :  Nature  Study,   Scribner's. 

Moon,  L  J. :  Biology  for  Beginners,   Henry  Holt  and   Company. 

Nichols,  L. :   Science  for   Boys   and   Girls,   Lippincott. 

Transeau,  E.  N. :  Science  of  Plant  Life,  World  Book  Company. 

Washburne,   C.  :   Common   Science,   World   Book   Company. 

Courses  of  Study  in  Elementary  School  Science. 

Manuals  for  the  identifications  of  plants  and  animals. 

Children's    texts    and   supplementary   readers. 


GETTING  TO  TOWSON 

%      %      % 

The  Maryland  State  Teachers'  College  is  located  at  Towson,  the 
county-seat  of  Baltimore  County,  which  is  a  short  distance  north  of  Bal- 
timore City.  The  College  is  situated  on  the  York  Road,  along  which  runs 
the  Towson  trolley  line.  Students  arriving  in  Baltimore  by  railroad  or 
steamboat  will  take  the  nearest  line  of  street  cars  transferring  to  the 
Towson  car,  whose  route  eastward  and  northward  to  Towson  is  along 
Fayette  Street,  to  Holliday  Street,  to  Hillen  Street,  to  Greenmount  Ave- 
nue, to  York  Road,  to  the  College  grounds. 

From  Union  Station  (Pennsylvania  Railroad)  take  "No.  17,  Waver- 
ly"  car;  ride  north;  transfer  at  York  Road  and  Gorsuch  Avenue  to  "No. 
8,  Towson"  car,  riding  north  until  the  College  grounds  are  reached. 

Student's  baggage  can  be  handled  through  the  school  office,  by  special 
arrangement  with  a  local  expressman,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  Balti- 
more deliverymen  regularly  charge  for  baggage  to  Towson. 
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The  Administration  Building  Contains  Offices,  Classrooms, 
Auditorium  and  Library 


WHY  A  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE  SHOULD  SELECT  SUCH  A 

COLLEGE  AS  THE  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

AT  TOWSON,  MARYLAND 

1.  The  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  meets  the  high  standards  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges  and  is  accredited  by  that  Association. 
By  virtue  of  this  membership  it  is  also  eligible  to  membership  in  The  American 
Council  on  Education. 

2.  It  is  ideally  situated  on  a  delightful  campus  of  eighty-eight  acres,  only 
one  and  one-half  miles  from  the  Baltimore  City  limits  and  seven  miles  from  the 
heart  of  that  City.  One  can  shop  easily,  attend  lectures,  hear  the  best  music 
and  drama,  see  Baltimore's  fine  art  museimis,  go  to  hear  splendid  sermons  in 
churches  of  all  denominations,  and  partake  generally  of  the  advantages  of  a  big 
city. 

3.  The  college  has  a  fine  health  record.  The  water  is  pure.  The  elevation 
gives  a  temperature  ten  degrees  below  that  of  Baltimore  City.  There  is  a  resi- 
dent physician,  a  resident  nurse  and  an  infirmary  available  to  all  students  with- 
out extra  cost. 

4.  High  standards  are  maintained.  For  several  years  the  freshmen  of  the 
State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  have  made  high  records  in  the  American 
Council  Psychological  Test,  administered  to  all  entrants  of  about  400  Grade  A 
colleges  throughout  the  United  States.  We,  therefore,  compare  our  students 
with  about  40,000  college  freshmen  each  year.  Our  group  holds  a  fine  record 
and  for  the  past  few  years  we  have  been  above  the  college  median  of  the  country. 

5.  The  library  facilities  are  unusual — 35,000  usable,  well  selected  and  up- 
to-date  books,  4,000  pamphlets,  100  periodicals;  two  reading  rooms,  a  browsing 
room,  and  a  reference  room. 

6.  There  is  a  strong  faculty  composed  of  women  and  men  of  sound  scholar- 
ship and  broad  culture. 

7.  The  dormitories  are  modem  and  well  equipped.  Every  room  is  an  out- 
side room,  with  single  beds,  and  convenient  bath  and  shower  facilities. 

8.  The  meals  are  attractive,  served  under  ideal  conditions  and  planned  by 
an  expert  dietitian. 

9.  The  social  life  is  very  delightful.  There  is  a  social  hour  each  evening 
after  dinner,  birthday  parties,  monthly  dances,  formal  proms,  a  game  and 
billiard  room,  tea  dances,  and  twice  a  year  formal  dinners  for  boarding  students. 

10.  The  athletic  records  of  the  men  show  high  achievement  in  inter-col- 
legiate sports — soccer,  basketball,  baseball.  Our  sports  for  women  have  been 
recognized  as  of  high  standard  by  the  American  Association  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 

11.  The  religious  interests  of  the  students  are  encouraged  by  attendance- 
at-church  campaigns,  receptions  to  ministers  in  the  community,  a  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
organization,  and  periodic  chapel  services  for  the  school. 

12.  Towson  graduates  secure  positions.  During  the  past  year,  1935-36,  of 
the  158  graduates  22  are  continuing  study  at  the  college;  of  the  remaining  136 
all  have  been  placed  with  the  exception  of  10 — and  some  of  these  are  doing 
substitute  work. 
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THE  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  AT  TOWSON,  MARYLAND 

CALENDAR  FOR  1936-1937 

Registration : 

All  Freshmen Wednesday,  September  9 

All  Students  other  than  Freshmen Friday,  September  11 

Regular  Schedule  of  Work  for  First  Semester: 

All  Freshmen Thursday,  September  10 

All  Students  other  than  Freshmen Monday,  September  14 

Dormitories  and  Towson  Homes  Open  for  Resident  Students: 

Resident  Freshmen Wednesday,  September    9 

Resident  Students  other  than  Freshmen Saturday,  September  12 

Elementary  School: 

Registration Friday,  September  11 

Regular  Work Monday,  September  14 

Thanksgiving  Holidays:  Wednesday  noon,  November  25,  to  Sunday,  No- 
vember 29,  inclusive. 

Regular  Schedule  of  Classes Monday,  November  30 

Christmas  Holidays:  Tuesday  3:00  P.  M.,  December  22,  to  Sunday,  January 
3,  inclusive. 

Regular  Schedule  of  Classes Monday,  January    4 

Founder's  Day  (celebrated  at  the  college) Friday,  January  15 

End  of  First  Semester Friday,  January  29 

Beginning  of  Second  Semester Monday,  February    1 

Washington's  Birthday  (celebrated  at  the  college) Monday,  February  22 

Easter  Holidays:   Wednesday  noon,  March  24,  to  Monday,  March  29,  in- 
clusive. 

Regular  Schedule  of  Classes Tuesday,  March  30 

End  of  Second  Semester Wednesday,  June    9 

Professional  Examinations  for  City  Students June  7  and  8 

Elementary  School  Closes Friday,  June  11 

Commencement  Week: 

State  VoUey-Ball  Meet  (Auspices  of  Playground  Athletic  League) 

Visiting  Teams  entertained June  10-12 

Alumni  Day  and  Dinner Saturday,  June  12 

Baccalaureate  Sermon Sunday,  June  13 

Class  Day Monday,  June  14 

Commencement,  11;00  A.  M Tuesday,  June  15 


First  Semester — End  of  first  half — Friday,  November  13 
End  of  second  half— Friday,  January  29 
Second  Semester — End  of  first  half — Friday,  April  9 

End  of  second  half — Wednesday,  June  9 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRUSTEES 

of  the 

STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  AT  TOWSON,  MARYLAND 


Tasker  G.  Lowndes,  President 
Cumberland 

Albert  S.  Cook,  A.M.,  LL.D.  (University  of  Maryland) 

State  Superintendent  and  Secretary  of  the  Board 

Towson 

Dr.  J.  M.  T.  Finney 
Baltimore 

Thomas  H.  Chambers 
Federalsburg 

Mary  E.  W.  Risteau 
Sharon 

Emory  L.  Coblentz 
Frederick 

Charles  A.  Weagly 
Hagerstown 

Wendell  Allen 
Baltimore 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

LiDA  Lee  Tall,  B.S.,  Litt.D President 

Anita  S.  Dowell,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Assistant  to  President 

Rebecca  C.  Tansil,  A.B.,  M.A Registrar — Business  Manager 

Irene  M.  Steele,  B.S.,  M.A., Principal,  Campus  Elementary  School 

Anna  S.  Abercrombie,  M.D College  Physician 

Margaret  M.  Barkley,  A.B., Librarian 

Mary  E.  Diefenderfer,  B.A.,  B.S.,  M.S., 

Director  of  Dormitories  and  Dietitian 

Clyde  W.  Rowzee Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Chief  Engineer 

George  H.  Ehlers Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Farm  Manager 
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FACULTY 

1935-36 

LiDA  Lee  Tall President 

B.S.,  Columbia  University;  Litt.D.,  University  of  Maryland 

Anna  S.  Abercrombie.  .Resident  Physician  and  Instructor  in  Health  Education 
M.D.,  Women's  Medical  College  of  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Harriet  A.  Bader History     '"■ 

Diploma,  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana;  A.B.,  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Margaret  Barkley Librarian 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  Graduate  work.  School  of  Library  Science, 
Columbia  University 

Mary  Clarice  Bersch Education 

Diploma,  State  Teachers  College,  Farmville,  Va.;  B.S.,  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  A.M.,  Colmnbia  University; 

graduate  study.  University  of  California  , 

Nellie  W.  Birdsong Psychology  and  Handwriting    v 

Diploma,  Normal  School,  Richmond,  Va.;  B.S.  and  A.M.,  Colum- 
bia University,  Special  diplomas,  Supervision  and  Practice 
Teaching,    Educational    Psychology;    graduate    study, 

Johns  Hopkins  University  and  Columbia  University  y 

Pearle  Blood Geography    ^ 

Diploma,  Brockport  Normal  School,  New  York;  B.S.  and  A.M., 
Columbia  University;  graduate  study,  University  of  Chicago 

Bernice  a.  Brouwer Art 

Life  Certificate  and  A.B.,  Western  State  Teachers  College,  Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Stella  E.  Brown Director  of  Rural  Practice,  Sociology  V 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.S.  and 

A.M.  and  Diploma  in  Elementary  School  Supervision,  and 

Diploma  for  Director  of  Training  School,  Columbia 

University 

Catherine  N.  Cook    Tests  and  Measurements 

A.B.,  Sweet  Brair  College,  Virginia;  A.M.,  and  Diploma  as  Ex- 
aminer in  Mental  and  Educational  Tests,  Columbia 

University  .J 

Eunice  Crabtree      English  and  Psychology  of  Reading 

A.B.,  M.A.,  George  Washington  University;  Ed.D.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University 

Elna  Daniels Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Barnard   College;  A.M.,   Columbia  University;  graduate 
study  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
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Mary  E.  Diependerfer Director  of  Dormitories  and  Dietitian 

A.B.,  Moravian  College  for  Women,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  B.S.,  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  for  Women;  M.S.,  Columbia 
University 

Anita  S.  Dowell      Assistant  to  the  President,  Health  Education 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  A.M.  and  Diploma  in  Health  Supervision, 
Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

LouESA  J.  Keys Health  Education 

B.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  A.M.  and  Diploma  in  Teaching  of 
Household  Arts,  Columbia  University 


Ruth  Stocking  Lynch Science 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

^Hazel  MacDonald Music 

Public  School  Music  Diploma,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College;  B.S., 
Columbia  University 
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onald  Minnegan Physical  Education  and  Athletic  Coach 

Diploma,  Illinois  State  Teachers  College;  B.Phys.  Ed.,  Spring- 
field College,  Springfield,  Massachusetts;  A.M.,  New  York 
University 

'Alice  Munn English 

B.S.  and  Diploma  in  Elementary  Supervision,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Marie  M.  Neunsinger Art 

Diploma,  Maryland  Institute,  Baltimore,  Maryland.    B.S., 
Teachers  College,  Colimibia  University,  (to  be  conferred  1936) 

Elma  Prickett      Music 

Public  School  Music  Diploma,  Piano  Diploma,  and  A.B.,  Iowa 

State  Teachers   College;   A.M.,   Columbia  University; 

graduate  study  at  Columbia  University. 

Mary  E.  Roach Physical  Education 

Diploma,  Central  School  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education, 
New  York  City 

Pauline  Rutledge -■ Kindergarten  Education 

Diploma,  Teachers  Training  School,  Baltimore  City;  B.S.,  Johns 

Hopkins  University;  A.M.  and  Diploma  in  Supervision  of 

Elementary  Schools,  Columbia  University;  graduate 

study,  Columbia  University. 

Mary  Hudson  Scarborough Mathematics 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  A.B., 

Goucher  College;  A.M.  and  Diploma  in  Supervision  of. 

Mathematics,  Columbia  University. 

Louise  H.  Schroeder Private  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music 

Certificate,  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music. 
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VHelen  C.  Stapleton English 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  graduate  study,   Columbia  University, 
Harvard  University,  Cornell  University. 

-/Irene  M.  Steele.  . .  .Principal,  Campus  Elementary  School  and  Instructor 

in  Children's  Literature 
Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.S.  and 
A.M.,  Columbia  University;  graduate  study.  University  of 
Chicago  and  Columbia  University 

Rebecca  C.  Tansil Registrar  and  Business  Manager 

A.B.,  University  of  Tennessee;  A.M.,  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers;  graduate  study,  Columbia  University. 

Lena  C.  VanBibber History 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.S., 

Columbia  University;  A.M.,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  ^ 

E.  Curt  Walther Geography 

A.B.,  Cincinnati  University;  A.M.,  Columbia  University. 

Emma  E.  Weyforth Mu^ic 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  A.M.,  and  Diploma  in  Supervision  of 

School  Music,  Colimibia  University;  graduate  study,  Johns 

Hopkins  University. 

Hazel  Woodward Director  of  City  Practice  Centers 

A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota;  A.M.,  Colimibia  University; 
graduate  study  at  Teachers  College,  Colimibia  University. 

CAMPUS   ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL   FACULTY 


Observation,  Demonstration  and  Student  Teaching  Laboratory 

1935-36 

Irene  M.  Steele Principal 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.S.,  and 
A.M.,  Columbia  University;  graduate  study,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  University  of  Chicago. 

Catherine  N.  Cook. Tests  and  Measurements 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Virginia;  A.M.,  Columbia  University. 

Mary  A.  Grogan First  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.S.  and 
A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Elsa  Fay  Giles First  Grade 

Life  Certificate,  and  B.S.,  Western  State  Teachers  College,  Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan 

Mary  N.  Lynch Second  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 
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*Olive  J.  Owens Second  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Frostburg;  B.S., 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  (to  be  conferred  1936) 

E.  Heighe  Hill Third  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.S.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  A.M.,  Columbia  University. 

M.  Ellen  Logan Fourth  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  A.B.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  A.M.,  Columbia  University. 

Marguerite  C.  Dougherty Fifth  Grade 

Diploma,  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania;  B.S., 

Columbia  University;  A.M.,  and  Diploma  in  Teacher 

Training,  Columbia  University. 

Hilda  Kestner Sixth  Grade 

Diploma,  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.S.,  Columbia 
University 

Harold  E.  Moser Seventh  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.S.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  A.M.,  Columbia  University, 

ASSISTANTS   IN   ADMINISTRATION 
OflSces 

Adda  L.  Gilbert Secretary  to  the  President 

Dorothy  H.  McNally Stenographer  for  Faculty 

Agnes  T.  Debaugh Assistant  to  Registrar 

M.  Catherine  Rawlings Business  Clerk 

Margaret  G.  Bar  all Stenographer,  Registrar's  Office 

Ethel  H.  VanHorn Part-time  Clerk,  Elementary  School  Office 

Ruth  A.  Held Dormitory  Clerk  and  Switchboard  Operator 

Hazel  Powers,  R.N College  Nurse 

Margaret  Held Clerk  in  Bookshop 

Library 

Gertrude  Holt Reference  Librarian 

P^RN  Stitzel Cataloging  and  Accessions 

Merle  Yodbr Circulation 

Margaret  Howard Part-time  Assistant 


*  On  leave,  1935-36. 
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COMMITTEES   OF   THE   FACULTY 

Alumni — Scarborough,  Grogan,  Logan,  VanBibber. 

Art  Center — Brouwer,  Neunsinger,  Stapleton,  Steele. 

Assemblies — VanBibber,  Bersch,  Blood,  Daniels,  Dowell,  Neunsinger,  Scar- 
bourough,  Stapleton,  Weyforth. 

Athletics — Roach,  Daniels,  Diefenderfer,  Minnegan,  Steele. 

Commencement — Dowell,  Birdsong,  Tansil. 

Education  Through  Radio  and  Movies — Crabtree,  MacDonald,  Prickett, 
Rutledge,  Steele,  Weyforth. 

Entrance  Examinations — Cook,  Birdsong,  Tansil. 

Exhibits — ^Woodward,  Bader,  Brouwer,  Neunsinger,  Walther. 

Health  Service — Abercrombie,  Daniels,  Dowell,  Powers,  Steele. 

Library — Barkley,  Bader,  Stapleton,  Steele. 

Maryland  Room — Blood,  Bersch,  Cook,  Hill,  Lynch. 

President's  Advisory  Committee — Tall,  Supervisors  of  Practice,  Chairmen 
of  Subject  Matter  Committees,  Principal  of  Elementary  School. 

Scholarship  and  Personnel — Tall,  Brown,  Cook,  Dowell,  Woodward,  Rut- 
ledge,  Tansil,  and  other  faculty  on  call. 

Student  Council  Advisory  Committee — Tall,  Birdsong,  Blood,  Diefenderfer, 
Dowell,  Keys,  Minnegan,  Rutledge,  Tansil. 

Student  Loans — Tansil,  Brown,  Diefenderfer,  Woodward. 

Student  Schedules — Tall,  Dowell,  Tansil. 

Student  Section  Advisers — Bersch,  Diefenderfer,  Dowell,  Tansil,  and  Fac- 
ulty Advisers. 

Teacher  Training — Tall,  Bersch,  Brown,  Rutledge,  Steele,  Woodward. 

Visual  Education — Walther,  Brown,  Steele,  Woodward. 


(The  first-named  member  of  each  committee  is  chairman.     The  President  is  ex-oflScio 
member  of  all  committees.) 

AFFILIATED  TRAINING  CENTERS— BALTIMORE  CITY 

1935-36 

Irma  K.  Heinz First  Grade,  School  No.  22 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Lydia  R.  Lutz First  Grade,  School  No.  211 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Grace  M.  Naumann First  Grade,  School  No.  51 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Mary  R.  Norris First  Grade,  School  No.  53 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 
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Mrs.  Ellen  Stack  Griffiths Second  Grade,  School  No.  20 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School; 
B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Mary  R.  Hanlon Second  Grade,  School  No.  99 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 

Kathryn  Wilhelm Second  Grade,  ScJwol  No.  231 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Evelyn  F.  Dashiells Third  Grade,  School  No.  62 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson; 
B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Elizabeth  K.  Mayer Third  Grade,  School  No.  68 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Carlyn  Mezger Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  20 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 

Genevievb  M.  Bradford Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  53 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School; 
B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Genevieve  Emerlnte Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  211 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Virginia  Lee Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  51 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Audrey  Deppenbrock Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  99 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Esther  Black Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  231 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Dorothy  Mauler Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  22 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Mabel  K.  Korber Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  62 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson; 
B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Lois  M.  Henry Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  68 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

AFFILIATED  TRAINING   CENTERS— BALTIMORE  COUNTY 

1935-36 

Mildred  Buckley Second  and  Third  Grades,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Ella  Gundersdorp First  Grade,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Helen  A.  Muller Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 
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OFFICERS  OF  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  (1935-1936) 


General  Student  Council 

President :  Miriam  Vogelman 
Vice-Pres. :  Muriel  Jones 
Secretary:  Elizabeth  YODER 
Treasurer :  Lorelle  Headley 
Senior  Rep. :  Ruth  Merryman 
Soph.  Rep. :  Maurice  Schreiber 
Adviser:  Dr.  Tall 

Day  Student  Council 

President :  Hortense  Jachman 
Vice-Pres. :  Mary  Sutch 
Sec.-Treas. :  Leonard  Woolf 
Senior  Rep. :  Abraham  Berlin 
Soph.  Rep. :  Charles  Haslup 
Adviser:  Dr.  Dowell 

Resident  Student  Council 

President :  Doris  Middleton 
Vice-Pres. :  Ethel  Rochlitz 
Sec.-Treas. :  :6dith  Pennington 
House  Pres. :  Margaret  Thrasher 

Julia  Over 
Men's  Pep. :  Allen  Harper 
Adviser:  Miss  Diefenderfer 

Senior  Class 

President :  Edward  Brumbaugh 
Vice-Pres. :  Marion  Cunningham 
Secretary :  Ella  MacKey 

Hergenrather 
Treasurer:  MARGUERITE  Schorr 
Social  Chair. :  Sara  Jane  Wilson 

Anna  May  Hock 
Adviser:  Miss  Keys 

Sophomore  Class 
President :  Virginia  Hagerty 
Vice-Pres. :  Betty  Lee  Rochfort 
Secretary :  Katherine  Parsley 
Treasurer:  Alma  Taylor 
Social  Chair. :  Cecile  Goldstein 

Lucia  Serio 
Adviser:  Miss  Neunsinger 

Freshman  Class 

President :  Naomi  Germershausen 
Vice-Pres. :  Jane  Crawford 
Secretary :  Dorothy  Cromwell 
Treasurer :  Adele  Mitzel 
Social  Chair. :  Bernard  Gam  merman 

Leroy  Wheatley 
Adviser:  Miss  Daniels 

Athletic  Association 

President :  Anna  Dayette 
Vice-Pres. :  Betty  Straining 
Secretary :  Pauline  Mueller 
Fall  Manager :  Nancy  Birmingham 


Winter  Manager :  June  Dousha 
Spring  Manager :  Helen  Ayres 
Hiking  Manager :  Elizabeth  Cissel 
Adviser :  Miss  Roach 

Chi  Alpha  Sigma 

President :  Carroll  Rankin 
Sec.-Treas.:  Emily  Lewis 
Adviser:  Dr.  Dowell 

Chimes  Guild 

President :  Blanche  Dorsey 
Adviser:  Miss  MacDonald 

French  Club 
President :  LuciA  Serio 
Vice-Pres. :  Regina  Downey 
Secretary:  Libby  Blumenthal 
Treasurer :  Dorothy  Schindler 
Adviser:  Mrs.  Seidel 

Glee  Club 

President :  Abraham  Berlin 
Vice.  Pres.:  Elinor  Wilson 
Sec.-Treas.:  Edith  Jones 
Librarian :  Walter  Ubersax 
Cor.  Sec. :  Melvyn  Seeman 
Adviser:  Miss  Weyforth 

Handicraft  Guild 

President :  Teresa  Bosco 
Vice-Pres. :  Dorothy  Volkman 
Sec.-Treas.:  Clara  Bestry 
Adviser:  Miss  Bader 

League  of  Young  Voters 
President :  Arrah  Boone 
Vice-Pres. :  Maurice  Schreiber 
Asst.  Vice-Pres. :  Betty  Rubin 
Secretary :  MAX  Berzofsky 
Treasurer :  Melvyn  Seeman 
Social  Chair. :  Margaret  Stevens 
Adviser:  Miss VanBibber 

Mummers 

President :  Alma  Taylor 
Secretary:  Naomi  Germershausen 
Treasurer :  Katherine  Mentis 
Adviser:  Mrs.  Stapleton 

Marshals 

President :  Catherine  Rine 

Vice-Pres. :  RuTH  Hunter 

Secretary :  Helen  McIntyre 

Treasurer :  Lee  Tipton 

Thomas  Pentz 
Hyman  Cohen 
Rhoda  Brookhart 
Alice  Dove 
Helen  Hargett 
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Student  Activities 


Marshals —  ( C  ontinued ) 
Louise  Jones 
Emily  Lewis 
bosley  royston 
Dorothy  Strohecker 
Betty  Rubin 
Neubert  Jaffa 
Adelaide  Murray 
Adviser:  MiSS  VanBibber 

Men's  Club 
Chairman:  Joshua  F.  Wheeler 
Vice-Chairman :  Benjamin  Novey 
Secretary :  Sidney  Tepper 
Adviser:  Mr.  Minnegan 


Orchestra 

President :  Harold  Goldstein 
Secretary:  Elaine  Ward 
Adviser:  MiSS  Prickett 

Rural  Club 

President :  Maude  Chaney 
Vice-Pres. :  David  Smith 
Secretary :  Inez  Lancaster 
Treasurer :  Frances  Waltemyer 
Social  Chair. :  Katherine  Garner 
Vice-Social  Chairman : 

Helen  Fleckenschildt 
Adviser:  Miss  Brown 


Tower  Light 


Editors : 


William  Podlich 
C.  Haven  Kolb 


Business  Manager :  Isadore  Miller 

Circulation  Managers : 
Irene  Shank 
Frances  Waltemyer 
Frances  Oehm 

Advertising  Managers : 

Elise  Meiners 

Ehrma  LeSage 

Doris  Pramschufer 

Harold  Goldstein 
Department  Editors : 

Assembly :  Max  Berzofsky 
Sarah  Strumsky 

Adviser: 


Athletics:  Edith  Jones 
Morris  Miller 

General  Literature : 

Margaret  Cooley 
Mary  McClean 

Library :   WESLEY  JOHNSON 
Music :  Sarena  Fried 
Humor :  Sidney  Tepper 
Hilda  Walker 

Social :  Larue  Kemp 

Mildred  Melamet 
Art :  Charles  Meigs 
Secretarial  Staff :  Anna  Stidman 
Eulalie  Smith 
Belle  Vodenos 
Miss  Munn 


Y.  W. 

President :  Helen  Waters 
Vice-Pres. :  Martha  Holland 
Sec.-Treas.:  Mary  Wilhelm 
Ch.  for  Chapel :  Elizabeth  Cissel 


A.  Cabinet 

Ch.  for  Vespers :  Miriam  Farwell 
Music  Ch. :  Geneva  Lee  Wilson 
Publicity  Ch. :  Catherine  Pardoe 
Adviser:  MiSS  Diefenderfer 
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THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

of 

THE  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  AT  TOWSON,  MARYLAND 


Officers  for  1935-1936 

President Mrs.  Clarence  Eason,  Glenburnie,  Maryland. 

First  Vice-President Miss  Caroline  Coe,  2802  Manhattan  Avenue, 

Baltimore. 

Second  Vice-President ...  .Miss  Catherine  Cohee,  3333  N.   Charles  St., 

Baltimore. 

Third  Vice-President Mr.  Carroll  Rankin,  3019  Presstman  St., 

Baltimore. 

Secretary Mrs.  Myrtle  E.  Groshans,  FuUerton,  Maryland. 

Treasurer Miss  Mary  A.  Grogan,  State  Teachers  College, 

Towson. 
Field  Secretary Miss  Mary  H.  Scarborough,  State  Teachers 

College,  Towson. 

Executive  Committee: 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Purdum,  Harford  Road  and  Hamilton  Ave.,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Jennie  Pillsbory,  Hopkins  Apts.,  31st  and  St.  Paul  Streets, 

Baltimore. 
Mr.  Harry  L.  Caples,  Towson,  Maryland. 
Miss  Ethel  Chelf,  1142  E.  North  Ave.,  Baltimore. 
Dr.  Lida  Lee  Tall,  State  Teachers  College,  Towson. 

Nominating  Committee: 

Mrs.  Bessie  Rich  (Chairman),  722  Richmond  Ave.,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Ella  Smith,  3206  Guilford  Ave.,  Baltimore. 
Mr.  Lionel  Burgess,  Ellicott  City,  Maryland. 

Auditing  Committee: 

Miss  M.  Annie  Grace  (Chairman),  2516  Hermosa  Ave.,  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Samuel  Webb,  517  Walker  Avenue,  Baltimore. 

Mr.  George  Schluderberg,  3707  Edmondson  Ave.,  Baltimore. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


HISTORY  OF  THE  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

The  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson,  (formerly  the  Maryland  State  Normal 
School)  the  oldest  and  the  largest  institution  in  the  State  of  Maryland  for 
the  training  of  elementary  school  teachers,  was  created  by  the  Legislature 
of  1865,  and  opened  on  January  15,  1866.  It  was  for  a  long  time  Maryland's 
only  institution  exclusively  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  public 
schools.  The  old  Normal  School  building  which  housed  the  school  on  Lafayette 
Square,  in  Baltimore,  from  1876  until  1915,  is  gratefully  remembered  by  hun- 
dreds of  Maryland  teachers,  and  it  still  stands  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
landmarks  in  the  history  of  public  education  in  Maryland. 

Location  at  Towson 

In  the  autumn  of  1915  the  school  was  moved  into  splendid  new  quarters 
in  South  Towson,  a  suburb  of  Baltimore;  where,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  School  BuUding  Commission,  the  state  made  an  educa- 
tional investment  of  more  than  $840,000.  This  location  is  ideal.  The  grounds, 
88  acres  in  extent,  comprise  beautiful  lawns,  athletic  fields,  woodland,  residence 
halls,  and  truck  gardens  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  residence  halls.  There 
is  abundant  opportunity  for  healthful  outdoor  recreation,  for  integrating  school 
instruction  with  field  study  of  the  real  things  of  nature,  and  for  gaining  practical 
knowledge  and  experience  from  the  various  regular  and  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties of  the  institution. 

Though  entirely  removed  from  Baltimore,  the  college  is  near  enough  to  Mary- 
land's great  city  to  permit  visits  to  the  art  galleries,  attendance  upon  concerts 
and  lectures,  and  other  cultural  experiences.  The  mail,  express,  and  other  con- 
veniences of  Towson  are  immediately  at  hand;  and  the  schools  of  Baltimore 
(for  the  city  students),  and  the  county  schools  at  Towson,  Baynesville,  Stone- 
leigh,  and  other  nearby  places  (for  the  county  students),  afford  opportunities 
to  visit  typical  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  schools,  and  to  develop  the  practice 
of  teaching  under  normal  conditions. 

The  Normal  School  Becomes  a  State  Teachers  College 

Since  its  founding  in  1866  until  1931  this  institution  was  a  Normal  School 
offering  two  years  of  training  for  the  elementary  school  field.  In  1924  the 
Training  School  for  Teachers  in  Baltimore  City  was  closed  and  since  that  date 
the  elementary  school  teachers  of  Baltimore  City  as  well  as  of  the  Counties 
have  been  trained  at  Towson.  In  1931  the  course  of  study  was  increased  to 
three  years  by  an  Act  of  Legislature.  This  was  a  forward-looking  step.  On 
May  25,  1934,  the  State  Board  of  Education  again  took  a  most  progressive  step 
by  extending  the  course  for  elementary  teachers  to  four  years  with  the  B.  S.  in 
Education  as  the  final  award,  thus  making  the  three  white  Normal  Schools  in 
the  State,  Teachers  Colleges.  This  assures  Maryland  an  outstanding  place  in 
the  history  of  education  among  the  states.  Although  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  1934  authorized  the  four-year  course  at  the  Normal  Schools  and  gave 
these  institutions  the  power  of  granting  degrees,  the  names  of  these  schools 
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were  not  officially  changed  until  the  spring  of  1935  when  Bill  No.488  was  in- 
troduced in  the  State  Senate,  passed  both  Houses  and  was  later  signed  by  the 
Governor. 

Beginning  with  the  fall  of  1934  all  students  entering  from  the  counties  are 
required  to  complete  the  four-year  course  and  to  earn  the  B.S.  degree  before 
being  eligible  to  teach  in  the  state  school  system.  By  request  of  the  Baltimore 
City  Board  of  Education  the  State  Department  will  grant  a  three-year  diploma 
to  City  students  who  ask  to  withdraw  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  to  teach  in 
Baltimore  City.  City  students  may  choose  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  whether 
they  will  take  the  three  or  the  four  year  curriculum.  Graduates  with  the  three 
year  diploma  may  also  return  for  the  fourth  year  and  meet  the  requirements 
for  the  B.S.  degree. 

Status  of  the  Teaching  Profession  in  Maryland 

In  Maryland  there  are  over  4,330  white  principals  and  teachers  in  public 
elementary  schools,  of  whom  2,735  are  teaching  in  the  23  counties,  and  the 
remainder  in  Baltimore  City.  In  the  counties,  98%  hold  first  grade,  advanced 
first  grade,  bachelor  of  science,  or  elementary  principal's  certificates.  Those 
who  hold  first  grade  certificates  are  graduates  of  a  two-year  normal  course  or 
the  equivalent.  Those  who  hold  advanced  first  grade  certificates  have  had  the 
equivalent  of  three  years  of  normal  school  work.  Those  who  hold  the  bachelor 
of  science  certificate  in  elementary  education  have  completed  a  four  year  course 
in  a  teachers  college.  In  Baltimore  City,  since  1901,  no  teacher  has  been 
appointed  in  the  elementary  grades  who  has  not  been  graduated  from  a  standard 
normal  or  teacher  training  institution. 

The  educational  objective  in  a  forward-looking  and  progressive  state  is  to 
place  "a  trained  teacher  in  every  classroom"  in  the  schools  of  the  state. 

Opportunities  Within  The  State 

From  October,  1922,  to  June,  1933,  in  accordance  with  the  minimum  salary 
schedule  established  by  the  Legislature  in  1922,  the  minimum  salary  for  in- 
experienced normal  school  graduates  taking  positions  in  elementary  schools  in 
the  counties  was  $950,  with  an  additional  $100  paid  to  those  placed  in  charge  of 
one  or  two-teacher  schools.  By  the  legislation  of  1933  and  1935  these  salaries 
were  reduced  by  ten  per  cent  for  two,  two-year  periods  from  September,  1933, 
to  June,  1937,  making  the  initial  minimum  salary  $855  and  $945  for  those  in 
charge  of  one  or  two-teacher  schools.  However,  through  funds  made  available 
in  the  State  Equalization  Fund,  the  salary  cut  was  made  T}/2%  instead  of  10% 
for  the  year  1935-1936.  In  Equalization  Fund  counties  which  use  the  minimum 
salary  schedule,  $878.75  is  the  amount  paid  an  inexperienced  teacher  assisting 
in  the  larger  schools,  and  $971.25  is  paid  those  in  charge  of  one  and  two-teacher 
schools.  In  a  few  counties,  the  salaries  are  somewhat  higher  than  the  minimum 
schedule,  the  maximum  at  present  paid  beginning  teachers  in  any  county 
being  $1,200.  This  amount  is  paid  in  Baltimore  County  and  also  in  Baltimore 
City. 

Vacancies  in  the  positions  of  principals,  supervising  teachers,  and  county 
superintendents  are  filled  by  promotion  of  those  gifted,  experienced  teachers, 
who  have  shown  that  they  have  the  skill  and  ability  of  master  teachers,  the 
requisite  qualities  of  leadership  and  personality,  as  well  as  interest  in  preparing 
themselves  through  the  necessary  additional  training. 
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Need  For  Trained  Teachers  in  The  Counties 

During  the  depression  days  the  graduates  of  the  State  Teachers  College  at 
Towson  have  maintained  a  high  average  of  placement,  though  there  was  a  sur- 
plus for  a  period  of  three  or  four  years.  Of  the  158  graduates  of  June,  1935,  there 
were  88  from  the  counties.  Ten  of  these  graduates  returned  to  the  College  to 
complete  the  requirements  for  the  B.S.  degree.  Of  the  78  available  for  place- 
ment positions  have  been  secured  by  69,  or  about  88%. 

With  the  increase  of  the  tuition  in  September,  1933,  the  number  of  entering 
students  became  smaller  for  one  year.  The  smaller  enrollment  will  affect  the 
number  graduating  in  the  Class  of  1936.  The  fact  that  there  will  be  no  County 
graduates  in  1937  (unless  some  return  for  a  fourth  year)  is  due  to  the  raising  of 
the  standard  length  of  the  course  to  four  years,  with  the  B.S.  degree  as  the  goal. 
This  means  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  shortage  of  trained  teachers  from  1936 
to  1938,  and  a  steady  need  for  teachers  from  that  date.  For  that  reason  we  feel 
that  now  is  the  time  for  qualified  high  school  graduates  who  are  interested  in 
the  profession  of  teaching  to  enter  training  so  they  may  be  ready  to  fill  these 
vacancies  as  they  occur. 

Need  For  Trained  Teachers  in  Baltimore  City 

Because  of  the  non-appointment  of  graduates  from  this  college  on  the  eligible 
list  in  Baltimore  City  for  the  years  1931  to  1933,  together  with  the  raising 
of  standards  and  the  increase  of  tuition,  the  number  of  city  students  entering 
the  college  was  drastically  reduced  in  the  fall  of  1933  and  also  1934.  With  the 
return  to  a  normal  turn-over  in  the  city  system  the  placement  each  year  will 
be  between  100  and  125  for  the  next  five  years  as  predicted  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  City  Schools.  There  were  70  graduates  of  1935  registered  from  Balti- 
more City.  Of  these  70  graduates,  12  are  continuing  their  work  for  B.S.  de- 
gree; of  the  58  remaining  graduates,  56  or  about  97%  are  teaching  in  regular 
positions  in  the  Baltimore  City  school  system. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  on  the  professional  list 
to  take  care  of  substitute  work  on  special  days.  With  the  very  small  number 
graduating  in  1936  there  will  be  soon,  a  shortage  of  properly  qualified  graduates 
to  fill  the  city  positions.  The  City  Department  is  eager  that  the  city  students 
who  are  recommended  by  their  high  schools  and  who  meet  the  standards  will 
enter  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  if  they  are  interested  in  teaching 
in  the  elementary  school  field  in  Baltimore  City. 


BUILDINGS 

The  main  buildings  are  the  Administration  Building;  the  Campus  Ele- 
mentary School;  Newell  Hall  and  Richmond  Hall  (the  two  dormitories  for 
women);  and  the  Power  House. 

Administration  Building 

The  Administration  Building  contains  the  executive  offices,  reception  rooms, 
auditorium,  lecture  rooms,  classrooms,  laboratories,  the  library,  and  the  cafeteria 
and  dining-room  for  the  accommodation  of  day  students  and  the  Elementary 
School  pupils. 
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Campus  Elementary  School  Building 

No  teachers  college  is  complete  without  its  demonstration  school.  Our 
Campus  Elementary  School  is  used  for  observation,  demonstration,  and  the 
practice  of  teaching.  It  was  once  called  the  Model  School  and  has  been  a 
recognized  part  of  the  set-up  for  teacher  training  since  September,  1866.  The 
Campus  Elementary  School  building  is  the  newest  of  all  the  buildings  on  the 
campus.  The  Legislature  of  1931  authorized  an  appropriation  for  a  new  build- 
ing which  was  completed  in  February,  1933.  It  was  well  planned  to  serve  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  It  is  a  regular  seven-grade  suburban  school 
for  children  living  in  the  Towson  district  immediately  surrounding  the  college, 
and  for  children  from  Baltimore  City  and  its  environs  in  the  proximity  of  the 
college. 

The  Library 

The  main  floor  of  the  north  wing  of  the  Administration  Building  is  devoted 
to  library  purposes.  The  two  large  reading  and  circulation  rooms  and  the 
reference  room  together  house  a  collection  of  35,000  volumes  arranged  on  open 
shelves.  Most  of  these  are  circulated  for  overnight  or  weekly  use,  but  several 
thousand,  stored  on  a  mezzanine  floor,  may  be  drawn  for  a  term  of  nine  weeks. 

In  the  main  room  are  found  a  small,  carefully  chosen  fiction  collection,  a 
juvenile  collection,  and  books  on  fine  arts,  literature,  and  the  social  sciences, 
including  geography,  history,  biography,  and  travel.  In  the  annex  are  the 
special  groups  of  psychology,  education,  science,  and  industrial  arts,  as  well  as 
the  reference  files  of  pamphlets  and  magazines.  A  picture  collection  of  more 
than  5,000  items  is  available  for  use.  Current  periodicals,  the  list  of  which  in- 
cludes more  than  one  hundred  general  and  professional  magazines,  are  located 
in  the  periodicals  department  in  the  annex. 

In  the  reference  room  there  are  illustrative  materials  for  teaching,  as  well  as 
encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  and  other  reference  books.  This  special  material 
is  of  particular  importance  to  students  who  are  preparing  for  and  engaged  in 
their  practice  of  teaching. 

There  is  a  children's  library  in  the  Campus  Elementary  School  which  may 
be  used  by  the  college  students.  A  well-balanced  collection  of  1,500  children's 
books  is  available  in  this  library. 

Practice  in  the  use  of  the  library  is  assured  by  assignments  from  all  depart- 
ments, covering  required  work,  supplementary  reading,  and  the  use  of  periodi- 
cals and  indexes.  All  sections  of  entering  students  receive  instruction  designed 
to  develop  a  working  knowledge  of  the  library. 


DORMITORIES 
Newell  Hall 

Newell  Hall,  named  for  Dr.  M.  A.  Newell,  the  founder  of  the  college,  is  the 
main  dormitory.  It  is  constructed  on  a  plan  affording  room  and  bath  facilities 
quite  superior  to  those  ordinarily  found  in  even  the  best  of  the  private  boarding 
schools  and  colleges.  The  unit  of  the  plan,  fully  carried  out  on  the  first  two 
floors,  is  a  pair  of  rooms  with  commodious  bath  between  them.  Rooms  accom- 
modate two  or  three  students.  The  third  floor  has  the  usual  dormitory  arrange- 
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ment  of  group  baths  at  the  two  ends  of  the  corridor.    Newell  Hall  will  house 
250  students. 

The  infirmary,  well  equipped,  occupies  one  wing  of  the  first  floor  of  Newel  I 
Hall. 

Richmond  Hall 

Richmond  Hall,  named  after  the  former  principal,  Sarah  E.  Richmond, 
beloved  and  honored  by  all  the  alumni  for  her  long  connection  of  55  years  with 
the  college,  adjoins  Newell  Hall.  It  was  completed  September,  1924.  This 
dormitory  accommodates  130  students  in  comfortable  rooms,  most  of  which 
are  for  two  students.  There  are  a  few  single  rooms,  and  sleeping-porch  accom- 
modations for  16  students.  The  social  room  on  the  first  floor  provides  a  restful 
and  home-like  place  where  students  may  enjoy  their  leisure  time  or  receive 
their  friends. 

The  Dining-Room 

The  dining-room  in  Newell  Hall  is  made  up  of  a  main  room  and  two  wings 
which  have  a  seating  capacity  of  500  students.  Luncheon  is  served  cafeteria 
style,  but  breakfast  and  dinner  are  service  meals  when  all  are  seated.  In  this 
way  the  courtesies  of  table  conduct  and  social  life  become  a  part  of  the  regular 
student  life. 

Out-of-Dormitory  Accommodations  for  Men 

There  is  no  campus  dormitory  for  men,  but  the  citizens  in  Towson  have 
generously  opened  their  homes,  and  as  a  result  students  are  placed  in  most 
comfortable  houses  for  rooms  and  have  their  meals  in  the  college  dining-room. 
A  list  of  available  rooms  is  furnished  to  parents  upon  request,  and  the  Towson 
boarding  students  assume  responsibility  for  selecting  and  paying  for  rooms 
during  the  school  year.    The  rent  is  expected  to  be  paid  a  month  in  advance. 

Supervision  of  Boarding  Students 

Over  the  resident  students,  the  officers  of  the  dormitories,  and  the  hostesses 
in  the  Towson  boarding  homes  exercise  the  customary  residence-hall  super- 
vision and  guidance,  so  that  parents  may  feel  assured  that  their  daughters  and 
sons  are  in  the  hands  of  careful,  responsible,  and  experienced  institutional 
directors.  To  this  end  the  hours  of  the  day  outside  of  school  hours  are  system- 
atically arranged  in  a  program  of  recreation  and  study  or  other  appropriate 
duties,  efforts  being  made  to  have  every  student  interested  to  a  proper  extent 
in  recreation  and  social  activities  as  the  needful  supplement  to  study  and  rou- 
tine. 

Because  these  social  and  recreative  activities  among  students  themselves, 
added  to  the  serious  program  of  studies  assigned  to  each  class,  are  considered 
sufiicient  to  occupy  the  whole  time  of  everyone  in  the  dormitories,  visits  of  out- 
side persons  are  not  encouraged  on  school  days  or  nights.  Visitors  are,  how- 
ever, received  on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings,  and  Sunday  afternoons;  but 
students  must  register  their  visitors,  so  that  whenever  it  seems  desirable, 
parents  may  be  informed  of  the  guests  their  sons  and  daughters  are  entertaining. 

A  printed  form  concerning  week-end  privileges  is  filled  out  by  the  parents. 
Parents  are  earnestly  requested  not  to  ask  for  week-end  home  privileges  for  their 
sons  and  daughters  oftener  than  once  a  month. 
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Social  functions,  such  as  class  entertainments,  teas,  receptions,  and  dances, 
are  planned  for  all  students  with  faculty  cooperation  as  a  valuable  means  of 
promoting  the  education  of  the  students  in  their  social  life,  a  very  necessary 
element  in  the  prospective  teacher's  equipment. 

Attention  to  the  religious  interest  of  the  students  is  given  in  the  form  of 
regular,  but  voluntary,  chapel  exercises  in  the  dormitory  and  occasional  Sunday 
vesper  services.  Cordial  cooperation  is  sought  between  the  college  and  the 
ministers  of  the  various  churches  in  Towson  and  Baltimore,  so  as  to  encourage 
the  boarding  students  to  attend  regularly  the  church  and  Sunday-school 
service  of  their  choice. 

The  dormitory  is  managed  partly  throug,h  a  student  government  organiza- 
tion which  is  an  interesting  development  of  the  last  several  years. 

Dormitory  Policy   for  County  Boarding   Students 

County  students  who  have  reserved  a  room  and  have  entered  the  dormitory 
must  hold  their  reservations  for  the  year,  unless  withdrawing  because  of  weak 
scholarship  or  ill  health.  They  may  not  withdraw  to  become  day  students, 
except  for  change  of  residence. 

County  students  may  not  board  in  Towson  or  elsewhere  unless  the  dormitory 
is  filled  to  capacity,  in  which  case  the  college  will  place  students  in  homes  of 
hostesses  affiliated  with  the  college  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  college. 
Any  exceptions  to  this  rule  must  be  passed  upon  by  the  President. 

Dormitory  Policy  for  Entrance  and  Withdrawal  of 
Baltimore  City  Students 

City  students  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  dormitory,  and,  if  space  permits, 
will  be  gladly  received.  Last  year  we  admitted  all  city  students  who  requested 
boarding  accommodations  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  unless  the  county  en- 
rollment grows  so  large  that  the  number  of  rooms  will  not  permit  us  to  pursue 
this  policy.    At  the  present  there  is  ample  room  for  all  students. 

City  students  who  enter  the  dormitory  will  he  expected  to  remain  for  the  entire 
school  year  and  not  change  their  status  to  that  of  day  students  at  the  end  of  any  term 
except  that  City  juniors  and  seniors  in  practice  may  transfer  to  their  homes  during 
the  nine  weeks'  term  of  teaching. 

What  a  Dormitory  Student  Should  Bring  as  Personal  Property 

Every  student  must  furnish  for  personal  use:  A  fountain  pen  or  an  ink  pencil; 
towels;  toilet  soaps;  bureau  scarfs;  a  quilted  pad  for  the  bed,  size  72  in.  by  30  in. 
(these  can  be  purchased  in  the  College  Book  Shop);  one  pair  of  blankets;  and  one 
heavy  sweater  to  prevent  colds  during  the  winter  months  when  students  travel 
between  buildings.  Each  student  should  also  bring  two  laundry  bags,  two 
tumblers,  two  spoons,  and  six  table-napkins. 

Regulations  for  Athletic  Uniforms  and  Equipment 

For  Women  Students 

Students  must  wear  the  complete  gymnasium  vmiform  for  all  athletics.  All 
entering  students  should  order  uniforms  through  the  Book  Shop  during  the 
first  week  of  school.  A  deposit  must  accompany  each  order.  The  cost  of  one 
complete  outfit,  including  suit,  shoes  and  hose  is  approximately  $2.50.  Each 
student  should  own  two  suits  in  order  that  she  may  always  present  a  neat 
appearance. 
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Students  of  the  Class  of  1936  will  wear  tan  suits;  Classes  of  1937  and  1938 
will  wear  gold;  Class  of  1939  will  wear  green  and  the  Class  of  1940  will  receive 
directions  for  the  color  of  their  suits  when  they  enter. 

Uniforms  must  be  purchased  at  the  Book  Shop.    They  cannot  be  obtained 

anywhere  else. 

For  Men  Students 

Each  man  is  required: 

To  secure  a  regulation  uniform  consisting  of  long  trousers,  sleeveless  jersey, 
sweat  shirt,  socks  and  suitable  footwear  for  indoor  and  outdoor  activities.  A 
uniform  should  not  be  bought  until  the  official  regulations  are  released. 

To  keep  all  athletic  equipment  neat  and  clean. 

To  mark  athletic  costumes.  This  is  essential  for  efficient  collection  and  dis- 
tribution.   Use  markers,  tags,  indelible  pencil. 

To  secure  a  locker  in  the  Barracks  and  also  in  the  Administration  Building. 
A  $1 .00  deposit  is  required  for  keys. 

To  be  responsible  for  all  athletic  equipment  issued  to  him. 

(Special  caution  must  be  observed  in  the  care  of  towels,  athletic  uniforms, 
bails,  bats,  etc.  This  equipment  is  very  expensive  and  loss  of  any  article  will 
be  charged  to  the  breakage  fee  of  the  offender.) 
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STUDENT  WELFARE  AND  ACTIVITIES 

Student  Health  Service 

The  health  of  each  student  is  carefully  safeguarded.  The  aim  is  to  produce 
healthy  bodies  as  well  as  trained  minds.  A  resident  physician  and  a  trained 
nurse  are  regularly  employed  as  full-time  members  of  the  staff.  In  order  to 
discover  remediable,  as  well  as  serious  physical  defects,  every  student  is  given 
a  thorough  physical  examination  upon  entrance  and  parents  are  notified  of 
the  results  of  these  examinations.  A  second  thorough  examination  is  given 
during  the  senior  year.  A  student  is  expected  to  correct  defects  immediately 
after  entering  school.  Such  defects  are  dental  caries  and  the  need  for  eye- 
glasses. If,  however,  a  student  is  ill  enough  to  be  sent  to  a  hospital,  to  need 
X-ray  or  special  treatments,  the  college  does  not  assume  responsibility  for 
such  expenses.  If  a  casualty  occurs  on  the  athletic  field  or  in  any  of  the  physical 
education  classes  the  college  cannot  assume  responsibility  for  hospital  bills. 
However,  the  college  pledges  itself  to  assume  all  financial  responsibility  that 
can  be  met  through  daily  infirmary  service.  All  contagious  disease  cases  are 
sent  immediately  to  Sydenham  Hospital  or  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
after  parents  have  been  consulted. 

Health  service  is  given  also  to  the  children  in  the  Campus  Elementary 
School. 

The   Infirmary 

In  Newell  Hall  a  suite  of  five  rooms — three  for  the  resident  women  students, 
one  for  the  women  day  students,  and  one  for  the  men — at  the  extreme  south- 
east end  of  the  main  corridor  of  the  building,  where  there  is  much  privacy  and 
sunlight,  is  set  aside  for  infirmary  purposes.  Here,  any  student  taken  sick 
may  be  cared  for,  if  necessary,  away  from  all  other  students.  There  is  a  special 
diet  kitchen  for  the  infirmary  service. 

The  Advisory   System 

Each  student  upon  entrance  is  given  an  adviser  who  continues  in  this  capacity 
throughout  the  four-year  period.  Each  adviser  has  from  twelve  to  twenty 
students  in  his  section.  These  advisers  meet  together  to  talk  over  student 
problems  and  student  welfare.  Students  and  advisers  hold  regular  section 
meetings  as  well  as  informal  social  affairs.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  establish 
a  relationship  between  faculty  member  and  his  advisees  that  will  encourage 
the  student  to  bring  his  personal  problems  before  the  adviser.  In  addition  to 
the  guidance  given  by  faculty  advisers  students  are  encouraged  to  consult  the 
President,  Educational  Measurements  Department,  and  Registrar  on  academic 
and  personal  problems.  Cumulative  personnel  records  for  all  students  are  kept 
in  the  Registrar's  Office  and  are  available  for  advisers  and  other  staff  members 
working  with  students. 

Orientation  Program  for  Freshmen 

Eight  years  ago  the  plan  of  Freshman  Week  was  inaugurated  at  the  State 
Teachers  College.  The  freshman  students  report  to  the  college  before  the  other 
classes  arrive  and  through  a  program  of  work  and  play  become  acquainted  with 
the  campus,  their  instructors  and  their  schedules.    So  far  the  Freshman  Week 
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has  extended  over  a  period  of  three  days.  The  first  day  is  given  over  to  regis- 
tration when  responsible  student  officers  of  the  junior  and  senior  classes  assist 
in  inducting  the  freshmen  into  the  college.  On -the  two  succeeding  days, 
mornings  are  given  to  the  testing  program.  In  the  afternoons  the  students 
meet  for  various  lectures  by  the  staff  members  on  such  subjects  as  the  course 
of  study,  the  use  of  the  library,  how  to  study,  the  budgeting  of  time.  The 
student  officers  plan  social  programs  for  the  afternoons  and  evenings.  An  im- 
pressive induction  service  called  "The  Lighting  of  the  Way"  discloses  to  the 
newcomers  the  spirit  of  the  college. 

Through  the  spirit  of  Freshman  "Week  it  is  hoped  that  the  freshmen  are 
strengthened  and  that  impetus  is  given  to  know  quickly  some  definite  things 
about  the  college  and  its  life.  Undoubtedly  a  freshman  after  such  an  induction 
into  the  regimen  of  a  professional  school  must  find  the  adjustment  easier  to 
make  and  should  feel  more  able  to  cooperate  with  the  sophomore,  junior  and 
senior  classes  when  they  arrive  later  in  the  week. 

Freshman  Mothers'  Week-end 

On  the  first  week-end  in  November  the  mothers  of  all  freshmen  are  invited 
to  be  guests  of  the  college.  Conferences  are  held  with  individual  faculty 
members  whereby  a  mother  may  discuss  the  progress  of  her  son  or  daughter. 
A  group  meeting  of  facility  members  and  mothers  is  held  in  which  aims  of  the 
college  and  student  problems  are  discussed.  This  week-end  has  proved  to  be 
of  great  value  in  the  orientation  program  of  the  freshmen. 

Assembly 

The  assembly  programs  of  the  college  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the 
educational  offerings  of  the  institution.  A  committee  composed  of  faculty 
members  and  students  plan  the  programs  for  the  year.  Many  outstanding 
speakers  from  such  fields  as  economics,  art,  literature  and  science  and  also 
concert  artists  come  to  the  college  each  year.  It  is  often  possible  to  secure 
splendid  speakers  by  cooperation  with  the  other  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  Baltimore.  Faculty  members  also  contribute  to  these  programs  by  sharing 
their  experiences  with  the  students. 

In  addition  to  outside  speakers  and  faculty  members  the  students  are  re- 
sponsible for  one  program  each  week.  These  programs  must  be  educational 
and  the  outgrowth  of  work  in  the  courses  pursued. 

College  Athletics 

The  college  provides  two  athletic  fields,  six  tennis  courts,  a  gymnasium  and 
other  facilities  for  promoting  recreational  activities.  In  addition  to  the  regu- 
larly scheduled  classes  in  physical  education,  students  may  choose  electives 
which  are  held  in  the  afternoons  after  class  hours. 

The  principal  sports  for  men  include  soccer,  basketball,  baseball  and  tennis. 
Intercollegiate  games  are  scheduled  in  soccer,  basketball  and  baseball. 

The  women's  athletic  activities  which  include  volley  ball,  hockey,  basketball, 
tennis,  baseball,  soccer,  are  intra-mural.  Each  spring  a  competitive  inter- 
class  demonstration  of  dancing,  stunts  and  games  is  held. 

Two  field  days  for  the  entire  student  body  and  faculty  are  held  each  year 
under  the  direction  of  the  Physical  Education  Department.  The  one  held  in 
the  fall  is  called  Play  Day  and  the  one  in  the  spring  is  called  May  Day. 
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Student  Activities  and  Organizations 

In  other  places  in  the  catalogue  student-organizations  with  their  lists  of 
officers  are  mentioned.  We  believe  that  legitimate  student  activities  will  grow 
out  of  the  needs  of  the  particular  college  involved.  Activities  are  inaugurated 
and  organized  because  they  extend  and  develop  the  interests  of  students  which 
may  never  have  been  incited  before  or  which  perpetuate  and  keep  alive  innate 
capacities.  A  drama  league,  a  musical  organization  or  an  art  club  can  develop 
latent  possibilities.  Training  for  responsibility  is  definitely  a  part  of  the  work 
of  the  pre-service  training  for  the  teaching  profession  and  these  various  activi- 
ties tend  to  develop  this  sense  of  responsibility.  While  faculty  members  act 
as  advisers  in  the  various  organizations,  the  program  of  activities  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  students. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  hold  more  than  one  major  office  and  in  this  way 
training  in  leadership  offered  through  these  organizations  extends  to  a  larger 
group  of  students.  Treasurers  of  organizations  that  handle  money  are  responsi- 
ble to  faculty  advisers  and  receive  practical  business  training. 

The  Students'  Association  for  Cooperative  Government  and  the  Student 

Council 

A  student,  upon  entrance  to  the  college  automatically  becomes  an  active 
member  of  the  Students'  Association  for  Cooperative  Government.  The 
legislative  body  of  this  organization,  called  the  Student  Council,  has  general 
control  of  student  activities.  Any  member  of  the  student  body  may  bring  be- 
fore the  attention  of  the  Student  Council  any  matter  having  to  do  with  the 
welfare  of  the  college.  The  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Council,  composed  of 
Council  members,  class  representative,  certain  faculty  advisers  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  college,  meets  at  regular  intervals  to  discuss  problems  of  common 
interest. 

The  Council  sponsors  the  publishing  of  the  Students'  Handbook  which  sup- 
plies detailed  information  regarding  the  life  of  the  college,  the  organizations, 
social  calendar  of  the  year  and  other  material  of  special  value  to  the  students. 
To  be  elected  president  of  the  Student  Council  is  the  highest  honor  which  can 
be  given  to  any  student  in  the  college. 

Musical  Organizations 

Music  plays  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  students  at  the  college,  and 
by  the  musical  training  the  students  receive  both  in  class  courses  and  in  the 
musical  organizations  it  is  hoped  that  much  will  be  done  toward  making  the 
school  children  of  the  state  music-conscious. 

The  Glee  Club 

The  Glee  Club,  composed  of  about  a  hundred  voices,  assists  with  the  daily 
assemblies  and  provides  music  for  many  important  occasions  such  as  Christmas 
and  Commencement  programs.  One  or  two  broadcasts  are  given  annually  over 
local  stations  and  public  appearances  are  made  at  various  schools,  clubs,  and 
churches.  Opportunity  is  given  to  students  who  are  especially  interested  to  do 
solo  work  and  to  participate  in  trios  and  quartets. 
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The  Orchestra 

The  College  Orchestra  is  open  to  all  students  who  play  instruments.  It 
provides  both  musical  experience  and  pleasure.  In  addition  several  instru- 
ments are  owned  by  the  college  and  some  free  instruction  upon  these  instru- 
ments is  offered  to  interested  students  who  show  musical  aptitude.  The 
orchestra  furnishes  music  at  assemblies  and  at  special  functions  held  at  the 
college.  There  is  an  annual  broadcast  over  a  local  station  and  occasionally 
there  are  engagements  away  from  the  college.  Each  year  a  string  ensemble  is 
organized  from  members  of  the  orchestra. 

Chimes  Guild 

Members  of  the  Chimes  Guild  alternate  in  the  playing  of  the  chimes  in  the 
college  dining-room.  The  remainder  of  the  group  lead  in  the  singing  of  the 
grace  for  the  evening  meal  and  make  contributions  to  the  music  for  special 
occasions  in  the  Dormitory. 

Publications 

The  Tower  Light  is  the  monthly  publication  of  the  college.  Its  service  is 
three-fold:  to  provoke  thought  which  will  lead  to  intelligent  action;  to  present 
professional  information,  worthy  ideas  and  ideals;  to  furnish  an  outlet  for  those 
students  who  wish  to  gain  power  through  practice  in  the  composition  of  all 
types  of  writing  that  appear  in  the  modern  magazine. 

The  staff  is  made  up  of  students  selected  from  each  class.  These  individuals, 
together  with  a  faculty  adviser  and  the  President  as  an  ex-ofRcio  group  member 
carry  on  the  financial,  advertising  and  circulation  departments  as  well  as  the 
business  of  selecting  and  editing  articles  written  by  the  students  and  faculty. 
Practical  experience  is  thus  acquired  equally  with  training  in  writing. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  is  a  voluntary  student  organization.  All  women  students 
are  eligible  for  membership.  With  the  cabinet  members  of  the  association  as 
guides,  the"Y"  girls  conduct  Sunday  Vespers  each  month.  At  these  services 
outside  speakers  bring  their  messages  and  a  definite  theme  for  the  meetings  is 
planned  for  each  year.  In  addition  the  girls  conduct  an  "early-morning" 
watch  each  Wednesday  morning. 

Men's  Club 

All  the  men  students  of  the  college  are  organized  into  a  club  which  meets 
once  a  month  at  the  home  of  the  college  President.  The  men's  athletic  coach 
is  the  adviser  for  the  group.  They  inaugurate  policies  for  their  own  life  in  the 
college  and  plan  their  work  throughout  the  year.  Through  a  program-com- 
mittee outside  speakers  are  secured  for  some  of  the  meetings  and  other  meetings 
are  given  over  to  organizing  the  annual  revue.  This  club  is  one  of  the  important 
dubs  of  the  college.  The  culmination  of  the  club  work  for  the  year  is  the  Men's 
Hevue  which  assists  in  financing  the  athletic  program. 

Athletic  Association 

Every  member  of  the  student  body  is  a  member  of  the  Athletic  Association. 
Its  governing  board  consists  of  student  officers,  managers  of  sports,  and  faculty 
members.    Its  purpose  is  to  organize  and  conduct  the  inter-section  and  inter- 
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class  games  for  the  girls;  varsity  and  inter-class  games  for  the  men,  and  to  man- 
age and  direct  the  elective  sports.  The  Athletic  Association  encourages  worth- 
while interest  in  athletics  and  fosters  school  spirit  by  encouraging  students  to 
strive  to  win  and  wear  the  class  number  of  the  college  letter. 

Chi  Alpha  Sigma  Honor  Fraternity 

The  Chi  Alpha  Sigma  Fraternity  is  the  Honor  Society  of  the  college.  Stu- 
dents are  elected  on  the  basis  of  high  scholarship,  fine  character  and  activities 
of  a  type  which  show  qualities  of  leadership  and  which  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  college.  A  small  per  cent  of  the  juniors  and  seniors  are  eligible  each  year 
for  election  on  the  basis  of  these  qualifications.  The  Senate  of  the  fraternity 
is  composed  of  members  of  the  faculty  who  are  already  members  of  honor 
fraternities. 

The  League  of  Young  Voters 

The  League  of  Young  Voters  is  an  organization  connected  with  the  State  and 
National  bodies  of  that  name.  It  aims  are  to  acquaint  future  voters  with 
the  problems  and  issues  of  the  day,  to  give  social  contact,  and  to  furnish  ex- 
perience in  parliamentary  procedure.  Although  there  are  now  several  such 
groups  in  other  colleges,  the  unit  at  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  Maryland. 

Marshals 

This  organization  is  important  in  assisting  at  all  gatherings  of  the  college, 
both  in  daily  assemblies  and  public  affairs.  Marshals  are  chosen  each  year 
from  the  freshman  class  and  continue  in  this  service  during  their  residence  at 
the  college. 

French  Club 

The  French  Club  is  a  new  organization.  Its  purpose  is  to  foster  the  interest 
in  French  through  songs  and  conversations. 

Psychology  Club 

The  Psychology  Club  is  organized  for  those  students  whose  interests  lead 
them  toward  further  study  in  this  particular  subject.  Current  social  topics 
and  problems  are  discussed  by  specialists  from  other  colleges  and  fields.  Mem- 
bers choose  some  special  social  problems  in  which  they  are  interested  and  report 
upon  them  in  the  meetings. 

Rural  Club 

The  Rural  Club  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  educational  and  social  needs  of  the  rural  child.  Members  are 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  making  contacts  with  leaders  in  progressive  schools 
and  in  community  organizations  that  are  representative  of  rural  and  urban 
groups  in  our  State  and  other  places.  The  activities  of  the  club  include  group 
discussions  of  pertinent  civic  problems,  travel-study  trips  and  social  programs. 

The  Rural  Club  is  sponsoring  the  promotion  of  a  plan  for  the  development 
of  the  School  Glen.  For  those  who  enjoy  nature  the  glen  is  a  beautiful  spot. 
This  project  is  intended  to  stimulate  greater  interest  in  conservation,  natural 
history  and  wholesome  out-door  recreation. 

The  Rural  Club  is  a  member  of  the  student  section  of  the  American  Coxmtry 
Life  Association. 
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The  Mummers 

Those  students  interested  in  dramatics  may  become  members  of  The  Mum- 
mers, the  dramatic  club  of  the  college.  Its  purpose  is  to  afford  opportunity 
for  expression  in  acting,  scenery  making,  costuming  and  play  writing.  The 
club  has  two  meetings  a  month  given  over  to  interesting  discussions  of  current 
plays  of  the  stage  and  the  screen;  and  to  the  informal  presentation  of  one-act 
plays.  Many  pleasant  social  contacts  are  made  through  the  activities  of  the 
club. 

Alumni  Association 

The  Alumni  Association  holds  a  number  of  meetings  each  year.  Various 
units  of  the  association  meet  in  different  sections  of  the  state  and  a  general 
alumni  meeting  is  held  during  Commencement  week  at  the  college. 

THE  BOOK  SHOP 

Under  the  management  of  the  school  there  is  operated  a  Book  Shop  for  the 
convenience  of  the  students,  where  such  materials  as  notebooks,  pencils,  paper, 
mimeographed  outlines  of  courses,  books,  stationery,  postcards,  and  souvenirs 
are  sold.  The  Book  Shop  assists  the  successive  classes  in  handling  their  class 
pins  and  class  rings,  and  is  available  for  service  to  the  students  generally.  Each 
student  is  requested  to  bring  with  him,  or  purchase  in  the  shop,  a  fountain  pen 
or  ink  pencil;  all  observation  reports  must  be  recorded  in  ink. 

Student  Employment 

Student  employment  is  handled  through  the  Registrar's  Office.  Generally, 
there  is  little  opportunity  for  students  to  earn  part  of  their  expenses,  but  for 
the  past  two  years  due  to  the  federal  funds  offered  through  the  National  Youth 
Administration,  student  aid  has  been  made  possible.  Students  participating 
in  this  program  have  been  assigned  work  on  the  campus  and  have  also  assisted  in 
civic  projects  in  Baltimore  by  working  in  the  State  Library  Commission  Office, 
Enoch  Pratt  Library,  The  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  American  Red  Cross, 
and  recreational  centers.  The  students  have  gained  valuable  experience  in 
this  work  as  well  as  being  given  the  opportunity  to  continue  their  college  ed- 
ucation. 

Placement  of  Graduates 

Although  the  college  has  no  regular  bureau  of  appointments  it  cooperates 
with  school  administrators  seeking  to  fill  vacancies.  Each  year  the  complete 
records  of  graduates  from  the  city  are  furnished  to  the  Baltimore  City  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  those  of  the  county  graduates  to  the  various  superin- 
tendents over  the  State.  These  records  show  objectively  the  candidate's 
fitness  for  teaching  and  also  give  a  summary  of  the  student's  scholastic  record 
and  personal  characteristics.  The  superintendents  to  whom  these  records  are 
sent  find  them  of  great  value  in  placing  the  student. 

Loans  and  Scholarships 
"Borrowing  for  an  Education  is  a  Good  Investment." 

There  are  a  number  of  loans  which  are  available  to  students  whose  cre- 
dentials are  satisfactory.  A  student  requesting  a  loan  should  apply  to  the 
Registrar  for  an  application  form.  It  will  be  necessary  for  such  an  applicant 
to  show  evidence  that  the  loan  is  a  real  necessity  in  order  that  he  or  she  may 
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continue  as  a  student  in  the  college.  In  addition  to  certain  letters  of  recommen- 
dation which  must  be  filed  with  the  application  form,  the  scholastic  standing 
of  the  student  in  the  college  is  also  given  careful  consideration.  The  loans  are 
made  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  are  payable  on  demand,  but  can  usually  be 
renewed  untU  after  graduation  or  until  a  student  has  received  an  appointment. 
Freshmen  students  are  not  eligible  for  loans  until  they  have  completed  the 
first  semester's  work  and  have  established  a  fine  outstanding  record. 

The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund  was  established  by  the  alumni  of  the 
college  in  honor  of  Sarah  E.  Richmond,  for  55  years  connected  with  the  school 
as  student,  teacher,  principal,  and  dean  of  women.  The  Sarah  E.  Richmond 
Fund  is  the  largest  of  all  the  funds  and  is  dispensed  by  a  special  Alumni  Com- 
mittee as  follows:  Dr.  William  S.  Love,  2211  Eutaw  Place,  Mrs.  Laura  Phelps 
Todd,  and  Miss  Carrie  Richardson.  Requests  for  loans  from  this  fund  may  be 
made  direct  to  Dr.  William  S.  Love,  the  chairman,  or  the  requests  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  Committee  by  the  Registrar's  Office. 

The  Reese  Arnold  Memorial  Loan  Scholarship,  the  Lillian  Jackson  Memorial 
Loan  Scholarship,  and  the  Esther  Sheel  Memorial  Loan  Scholarship  (Class  of 
1927)  were  established  by  the  students  of  the  school  in  memory  of  classmates 
who  died.  The  Normal  Loan  Scholarship  and  the  Pestalozzi  Loan  Scholarship 
were  established  by  the  Normal  and  Pestalozzi  Societies,  and  the  Class  of  1925 
Loan  Scholarship  was  a  gift  from  the  senior  class  of  that  year.  The  Carpenter 
Memorial  Loan  Scholarships,  preferably  for  men,  were  established  by  Mrs. 
John  Carpenter,  of  Wellsville,  New  York,  in  honor  of  her  husband  who  was 
greatly  interested  in  teacher-training. 

The  daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  Quota  Club  of  Baltimore 
are  organizations  which  have  been  most  liberal  in  making  loans  to  students. 
In  addition  to  annual  loans  to  two  or  more  students  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  each  year  awards  a  fifty  dollar  scholarship  to  a  student  recom- 
mended by  the  college. 

The  Washington  County  Unit  of  the  Alumni  Association  gave  $100.00  to 
the  loan  fund  in  1929,  as  a  permanent  gift  and  in  1935  added  another  $100.00  to 
this  amount.  A  student  from  Washington  County  is  given  preference  when 
applying  for  ihese  loans. 

The  Minnie  V.  Medwedeff  Scholarship.  In  memory  of  Miss  Medwedeff,  a 
former  faculty  member  of  the  college,  her  father  has  established  an  annual 
tuition  scholarship  of  $100.00.  This  award  is  made  to  an  outstanding  student 
selected  by  the  trustees  of  this  fund. 

Loans : 

The  total  amounts  available  for  loans  and  scholarships  follow: 

Amount 

The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund $8,000.00 

The  Lillian  Jackson  Memorial  Loan  Fund 50.00 

The  Carpenter  Memorial  Loan  Fund  (for  Men  only) 402.00 

Class  of  1925  Loan  Fund 90.00 

The  Reese  Arnold  Memorial  Loan  Fund 100.00 

The  Martha  Richmond  Junior  Loan  Fund 180.00 

The  Normal  Literary  Society  Loan  Fund  (Class  of  1925) .  .  .  100.00 

Pestalozzi  Loan  Fund  (Class  of  1926) 100.00 

General  Scholarship  Fund 175.00 

Esther  Sheel  Memorial  Loan  Fund 500.00 
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Washington  County  Alumni  Unit  Loan  Fund $200.00 

Eunice  K.  Crabtree  Loan  Fund  (Gift  of  Class  of  1931) 200.00 

1933  Gift  Loan  Fund  of  Faculty  and  Students 700.00 

Pauline  Rutledge  Loan  Fund  (Gift  of  Class  of  1934) 200.00 

Scholarships : 

Minnie  V.  Medwedeff  Memorial  Scholarship 

(awarded  annually) $100.00 

Daughters  of  American  Revolution  Scholarship 

(awarded  annually) 50.00 

EXPENSES 

Tuition 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Education  on  Friday,  May  21, 
1933,  it  was  voted  to  initiate  a  tuition  charge  of  $100.00  for  all  students  at  the 
three  white  teachers  colleges.  This  amount  takes  care  of  all  the  usual  fees  in- 
cluding registration,  health  service  and  library  service.  However,  there  is  in 
addition  a  student  activities  fee  of  $5.00  to  be  paid  by  all  students,  and  a 
breakage  fee  of  $5.00  (to  be  refunded  at  the  time  of  graduation  or  withdrawal, 
if  no  breakage  is  charged  agiainst  a  student's  record). 

Costs  for  Boarding  Students 

Resident  students  will  pay  the  tuition  charge  of  $100.00  and  are  given 
room,  meals,  laundry,  and  personal  care,  at  the  rate  of  only  $6.00  per  week;  the 
total  charge  for  the  scholastic  year  of  36  weeks  amounting  to  $316.00  All  ex- 
penses are  payable  in  two  equal  installments  in  advance,  $158.00  on  the  open- 
ing day  in  September  and  $158.00  on  February  1st.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
$5.00  breakage  fee  is  also  deposited  by  each  new  student,  but  this  fee  is 
refunded  when  the  student  completes  the  course  if  no  breakage  is  charged 
against  his  record.  The  student  activities  fee  of  $5.00  is  also  required  at  time 
of  registration. 

Men  students  living  in  Towson  homes  pay  $126.00  per  year  to  the  college 
for  meals  and  laundry  and  approximately  $2.50  a  week  to  the  Towson  hostess. 
It  costs  about  $7.50  more  to  room  in  Towson  than  in  the  dormitory  because 
the  hostesses  must  be  paid  for  their  rooms  during  the  Christmas  and  Easter 
holiday  periods. 

Room  Reservation  Fee 

A  room  reservation  fee  of  $10.00  is  required  each  year  of  all  applicants  who 
desire  to  board  at  the  college.  All  students  are  eligible  to  dormitory  life.  This 
fee  is  deducted  from  the  fixed  charges  upon  entrance,  and  no  refund  of  this  fee 
will  be  made  after  September  1. 

Cost  for  Day  Students 

Day  students  will  pay  the  tuition  charge  of  $100.  They  will  deposit  the 
breakage  fee  of  $5.00,  which  will  be  refunded  at  the  time  of  their  withdrawal 
from  the  school,  just  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  boarding  students,  if  no 
damages  are  charged  to  the  student.  They  will  pay  the  student  activities  fee 
of  $5.00. 

Day  students  can  obtain  wholesome  hot  lunches  in  the  school  cafeteria  at 
nominal  charges. 
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Cost  for  Out-of-State  Students 

Students  whose  parents  reside  out  of  the  State  of  Maryland  may  enter  the 
State  Teachers  College  upon  presentation  of  the  required  high  school  credits 
which  will  be  passed  upon  by  the  Credentials  Secretary  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  These  students  will  pay  the  tuition  of  $100.00,  the 
charge  for  room,  meals  and  laundry  of  $216.00  for  the  year,  the  student 
activities  fee  of  $5.00,  the  (refundable)  breakage  fee  of  $5.00.  In  addition 
there  will  be  a  surcharge  for  out-of-state  students  of  $200.00.  This 
amount  over  and  above  the  cost  to  a  Maryland  student  represents  the  ac- 
tual cost  to  the  State  of  a  student's  instruction  costs  plus  the  living  ex- 
penses in  one  of  the  dormitories. 

Late  Registration  Fee 

Any  student  who  registers  after  the  date  for  registration  named  in  the 
calendar  wUl  be  required  to  pay  a  late  entrance  fee  of  $2.00. 

The  Breakage  Fee 

A  breakage  or  property  deposit  of  $5.00  is  required  of  all  students.  This 
will  be  refunded  immediately  after  graduation  or  withdrawal  if  the  student 
has  not  broken  or  destroyed  any  of  the  college  or  dormitory  furniture  or  furnish- 
ings. If  there  are  charges  against  a  student  the  costs  will  be  deducted  from  the 
breakage  fee  and  the  balance  refunded.  If  the  costs  exceed  the  breakage  fee  an 
extra  bill  will  be  sent  to  the  parents. 

The  Activities  Fee* 

All  students  will  want  to  become  a  working  part  of  at  least  four  organizations: 
(1)  the  athletic  association  (dues,  $2.00);  (2)  their  class  organization  (dues, 
$1.00);  (3)  the  student  council  (resident  or  non-resident,  dues,  $.50);  (4)  the 
college  magazine.  The  Tower  Light  (subscription,  $1.50) — the  total  activities'  fee 
for  women  and  men,  $5.00.  These  fees  are  collected  on  registration  day.  These 
fees  are  handled  by  the  student  organizations  and  the  treasurers  are  responsible 
to  the  advisers  of  the  organizations. 

Summary  of  Expenses 

Semester  I       Semester  II 

Day  Students— Tuition,  $100.00  a  year $50.00  $50.00 

Boarding  Students — 

Tuition,  $100.00  a  year;  Room,  Board  and  Laun- 
dry, $216.00 $158.00  $158.00 

*A11  Students— Activities  Fee $5.00 

All  Freshman   (new  students)  Breakage  Fee,  re- 
fundable         $5.00 

Piano,  other  instruments  or  vocal  instruction — Fee  named  upon  request. 
Practice  fee  for  use  of  piano  (for  special  music  students)  $10.00  per  year. 

REFUNDS 

As  a  basis  for  making  refunds  to  students  who  withdraw,  the  following  plan 
became  effective  September,  1933: 

*Note :     A  separate  check  should  be  made  out  for  these   activities   and  paid  to  the 
organizations  on  registration  day. 
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For  Day  Students 

1.  Day  students,  admitted  in  good  standing,  who  withdraw  between  the 

opening  of  school  and  October  1,  shall  have  refunded  the  tuition  charge 
for  the  first  semester  less  $10.00. 

2.  Day  students  who  withdraw  on  their  own  or  guardian's  initiative  after 

October  1,  shall  receive  no  refund  of  tuition,  for  the  semester  involved. 

3.  Day  students  who  withdraw  at  the  request  of  the  school  after  October  1, 

shall  receive  no  refund  of  tuition  for  the  semester  involved. 

4.  Day  students  entering  on  probation  will  be  required  to  pay  no  tuition  until 

after  the  entrance  examination  when  their  admission  will  be  determined. 
However,  such  students  will  register  for  the  examination  upon  the  regis- 
tration date  set  in  the  calendar. 

For  Resident  Students 

1.  Resident  students  who  withdraw  before  October  1,  shall  have  refunded  the 

tuition  charge  for  the  first  semester  (or  whatever  amount  has  been  paid 
for  by  the  student)  less  $10.00;  and  shall  have  refunded  also  the  amount 
paid  for  room,  meals  and  laundry  minus  the  charge  for  one  week  more 
than  the  number  of  weeks  actually  spent  in  the  college. 

2.  Resident  students  who  withdraw  on  their  own  or  guardian's  initiative  after 

October  1,  shall  receive  no  refund  of  tuition  for  the  semester  involved, 
and  will  be  charged  for  room,  meals  and  laundry  by  terms,  i.  e.,  either  for 
one  term,  or  two  terms,  according  to  the  time  of  withdrawal.  (A  term  is 
a  period  of  9  weeks).  Fractions  of  a  term  will,  therefore,  be  counted  as 
a  full  term.  Parents  should  be  careful  to  notify  the  college  as  soon  as  they 
know  when  a  student  is  to  be  withdrawn;  it  is  to  their  own  financial 
advantage. 

3.  Resident  students  who  withdraw  at  the  request  of  the  college  after  October 

1,  shall  receive  no  refund  of  tuition  for  the  semester  involved,  and  shall 
be  refunded  the  amount  paid  for  room,  meals  and  laundry,  minus  the 
charge  for  one  week  more  than  the  number  of  weeks  actually  spent  in 
the  college. 

4.  Resident  students  who  enter  on  probation  will  pay  the  room  reservation 

fee  of  $10.00  only  until  after  the  entrance  tests  have  been  taken.  Out 
of  this  amount  expenses  will  be  taken  for  the  time  the  student  boards  at 
the  college,  if  the  student  is  notified  of  failure  in  the  entrance  tests.  If 
the  student  is  accepted  after  the  entrance  tests  all  other  fees  are  due  on 
the  day  the  student  is  notified  of  the  results. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Application  blanks  for  admission  will  be  furnished  upon  request.  Such 
blanks  should  be  filled  out  and  sent  to  the  college  well  in  advance  of  the  stu- 
dent's coming,  so  that  the  reply  from  the  college  can  inform  the  student  as  to 
the  entrance  reqiiirements  and  the  assigned  dormitory  reservation.  If,  after 
a  boarding  student  has  been  given  a  room  assignment  in  one  of  the  residence 
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halls,  or  in  Towson,  circumstances  arise  to  prevent  the  student  from  attending 
the  college,  that  fact  should  be  immediately  communicated  to  the  college,  so 
that  the  room  reservation  thus  surrendered  may  be  available  for  another 
student.  A  room  deposit  of  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  is  required.  This  amount  is 
deducted  from  the  fixed  charges  upon  registration  or  returned  to  the  student 
if  the  student  cancels  his  reservation  before  September  1. 

Additional  Information 

Additional  information  and  answers  to  particular  questions  that  students 
or  parents  may  wish  to  ask  will  be  gladly  furnished. 
Address:  LiDA  Lee  Tall,  President, 
State  Teachers  College  at  Towson, 

Towson  (Suburb  of  Baltimore),  Maryland. 
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PROFESSIONAL  INFORMATION 


State  Teachers'  Certificates 

A  Bachelor  of  Science  Certificate  in  Elementary  Education  will  be  issued  to 
each  graduate  of  the  four-year  course  at  the  State  Teachers  College  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  This  certificate  is  valid  for  elementary  school 
teaching  throughout  the  counties  of  the  State  for  three  years  and  is  renewable 
upon  evidence  of  successful  experience  and  professional  spirit. 

In  the  meantime  county  graduates  who  have  completed  the  three-year 
curriculum  offered  at  the  State  Teachers  College  through  1936  have  been 
awarded  the  elementary  teacher's  certificate  now  designated  as  Advanced 
First  Grade.  This  certificate  is  valid  for  teaching  in  any  elementary 
school  in  the  counties  of  the  State  for  three  years  and  if  the  applicant  has 
received  an  appointment  within  that  time  it  is  renewable  upon  evidence 
of  summer  school  credits  and  successful  experience  and  professional  spirit. 

The  Baltimore  City  graduates  must  take  the  City  professional  examinations, 
the  successful  completion  of  which  places  them  on  the  eligible  list  to  teach  in  the 
elementary  grades  in  the  Baltimore  City  School  System.  This  Civil  Service 
plan  is  part  of  the  City  Charter  and  dates  back  to  1898. 

I       Ag-e-  Admission  Requirements 

To  be  eligible  for  admission,  a  student  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  entrance  or  by  the  thirty-first  of  December  following  the 
September  registration. 

2.  Graduation  From  An  Approved  High  School: 

The  State  Department  of  Education  is  the  accrediting  agency  for  the 
public  high  schools  and  also  for  the  non-public  secondary  schools  of 
Maryland.  Any  other  school  from  which  a  candidate  is  accepted  must 
be  approved  either  by  its  State  Department  of  Education  or  by  the 
proper  regional  accrediting  agency. 

3.  Certification  by  High  School  Principal: 

The  record  of  every  applicant  must  be  certified  by  the  principal  of 
the  high  school  attended.  The  graduates  of  any  of  the  various  cur- 
ricula of  the  Maryland  public  high  schools  may  be  accepted  in  the 
Teachers  College.  Graduates  of  out-of-state  schools  who  are  admitted 
must  have  completed  well  organized  curricula  totaling  sixteen  units  and 
including  the  constants  required  for  graduation  from  any  Maryland 
public  high  school,  as  follows: 

English 4  units 

Mathematics 1  unit 

Social  Studies  (of  which  1  unit  must  be  U.  S. 

History) 2  units 

Science 1  unit 

Acceptable  electives 8  units 

Total 16  units 
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4.  Scholarship  Requirements: 

The  standards  for  students  entering  from  Baltimore  City  and  from  the 
counties,  though  based  on  different  marking  systems,  are  approximately 
the  same  and  are  as  follows: 

County  Students: 

The  scholarship  standards  set  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  as 
the  basis  for  certification  by  the  high  school  principal  for  college  en- 
trance is  that  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  the  applicant  shall 
have  made  a  grade  of  A  or  B  in  at  least  60%  of  the  college  entrance 
courses  and  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in  all  other  college  entrance  courses 
taken  during  these  two  years.  Students  not  meeting  this  average  may 
apply  for  admission  on  probation.     (See  "5"  which  follows.) 

Baltimore  City  Students: 

The  agreement  with  the  State  Department  of  Education  on  the 
scholarship  standard  recommended  by  the  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners of  Baltimore  City  as  the  basis  for  certification  for  admission  to 
the  Teachers  College  is  that  the  student  must  have  made  an  average  of 
80  %  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  work.  Students  with  averages 
between  75  and  80  may  apply  for  admission  on  probation.  (See  "5" 
which  follows.) 

5.  Admission  on  Probation: 

Students  who  do  not  meet  the  scholarship  requirements  for  entrance 
in  good  standing  may  request  admission  on  probation.  Such  students 
are  admitted  to  the  tests  which  are  administered  to  all  entering  students 
and  in  the  light  of  the  test  results  and  personal  interviews,  each  student 
is  notified  whether  accepted  on  probation  or  rejected.  The  student,  ad- 
mitted on  probation,  must  make  a  satisfactory  record  during  the  fresh- 
man year  in  order  to  attain  the  full  requirements  to  continue  at  the 
college. 

6.  Health: 

A  thorough  physical  examination  by  the  college  physician  is  required 
for  admission. 

7.  Status  of  Married  Women  Applicants: 

According  to  a  regulation  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  passed  in 
1928,  married  women  who  at  the  time  of  application  are  not  in  the  regu- 
lar State  teaching  service  may  enter  the  college  only  upon  special  per- 
mission from  the  Board. 

Admission  With  Advanced  Standing 

The  college  will  allow  credit  from  recognized  institutions  as  far  as  such 
credits  may  apply  on  the  prescribed  curriculum.  These  credits  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Department  of  Education.  The  transcript  is  carefully  re- 
viewed and  the  credit  allowed  is  provisional  until  a  student  has  established  a 
satisfactory  record  in  the  college. 
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Pledge  to  Teach  in  the  State  of  Maryland 

Under  the  two-and  three-year  program  as  a  Normal  School  all  students  were 
required  to  sign  a  pledge  upon  entrance,  to  teach  at  least  two  years  in  Maryland 
after  graduation.  Under  the  present  four-year  curriculum  the  signing  of  the 
pledge  has  been  delayed  and  is  not  required  until  the  beginning  of  the  third 
year. 

Credits 

All  courses  are  organized  on  the  semester  basis.  A  semester  hour  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  work  done  in  the  classroom  for  one  hour  a  week  during  a  period 
of  at  least  eighteen  weeks.  If  a  course  is  held  for  three  periods  a  week  for 
eighteen  weeks  it  will  receive  three  semester  hours  of  credit.  The  average 
student  load  is  sixteen  hours  for  any  one  semester.  Thirty-two  semester  hours 
should  be  earned  during  each  college  year.  One  hundred-twenty-eight  semester 
hours  or  credits  are  required  for  the  B.S.  degree. 

System  of  Marking 

Grades  are  designated  by  the  following  symbols:  A,  B,  C+,  C,  C-,  D,  F,  In- 
complete. D  is  the  lowest  passing  mark,  yet  is  considered  unsatisfactory,  and  F 
is  a  failure  which  means  that  the  course  so  marked  must  be  repeated.  An  In- 
complete should  be  removed  during  the  three  weeks  following  the  close  of  the 
course  and  unless  satisfactorily  completed  at  that  time  will  become  a  failure. 

Standards  of  Work  Required 

A  student  must  maintain  an  average  of  C  in  order  to  be  in  good  standing 
in  the  college.  Any  student  who  receives  more  than  two  failures  during  any  one 
tenn  or  who  accumulates  a  high  percentage  of  D  grades  on  his  record  may  be 
asked  to  withdraw.  The  complete  records  of  students  are  reviewed  by  the 
Scholarship  Committee  and  both  academic  and  personality  growth  are  con- 
sidered in  the  action.  A  person  failing  to  make  an  average  of  C  in  any  one 
semester  is  placed  on  probation  and  must  make  a  satisfactory  average  by  the 
close  of  the  following  semester  in  order  to  remain  in  the  college. 

Absences   and  Punctuality 

Students  are  referred  to  the  student  handbook  for  detailed  information  re- 
garding the  rules  concerning  absences  and  latenesses.  There  is  no  system  of 
"cuts"  in  the  college  but  students  building  up  unsatisfactory  attendance  records 
are  warned  by  the  Registrar's  Office.  Unless  improvement  is  shown  these 
cases  are  referred  to  the  Scholarship  Committee. 

Student  Teaching 

The  prospective  teacher  is  inducted  into  the  art  of  his  profession  by  a  gradual 
approach  beginning  during  his  freshman  year  at  the  college.  During  the 
second  semester  of  the  freshman  year  each  student  is  registered  for  "The 
Modern  Elementary  School"  which  gives  him  his  first  insight  into  the  elemen- 
tary field  of  education.  Beginning  with  the  sophomore  year  observations  are 
held  in  the  Campus  Elementary  School  and  the  Montebello  School  (the  Balti- 
more City  demonstration  school)  so  that  the  student  is  able  to  observe  classroom 
activities  in  the  subject-matter  courses  for  which  he  is  at  that  time  enrolled.  Stu- 
dent-teaching is  restricted  to  the  junior  year  and  senior  years  and  is  divided 
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into  two  terms  of  nine  weeks.  The  student  spends  the  entire  time  in  a  practice 
center  and  reports  to  the  college  once  a  week  for  conferences  with  the  super- 
visors of  student-teaching.  These  experiences  are  in  both  fields  of  elementary- 
education,  primary  and  intermediate  grades,  so  that  the  student  may  have 
opportunities  to  demonstrate  his  best  level  of  teaching. 

Facilities  For  Student  Teaching 

There  are  eight  classrooms  in  the  Campus  Elementary  School;  and  twenty- 
six  affiliated  training  centers  provided  through  the  courtesy  and  cooperation  of 
the  Baltimore  City  Board  of  Education  and  the  Baltimore  County  Board  of 
Education. 

Graduation  Requirements 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  is  conferred  upon  those  who 
successfully  complete  the  four-year  curriculum.  For  the  present  time  students 
entering  from  Baltimore  City  are  allowed  to  withdraw  at  the  end  of  the  junior 
year  and  receive  the  three-year  diploma  which  will  enable  them  to  teach  in  the 
Elementary  Schools  of  Baltimore  City,  after  taking  the  professional  examina- 
tion. 

Students  transferring  from  other  colleges  will  be  required  to  take  at  least  one 
full  year  in  residence,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  credit  allowed. 

Curriculum  Offered 

The  four-year  curriculum  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  an  outgrowth 
of  study  and  research  on  the  part  of  the  administration  and  faculty.  Because 
of  the  prescribed  course  of  study  the  sequence  of  courses  is  worked  out  to  the 
best  advantages  of  the  student. 

IN-SERVICE  COURSES 

The  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  will  offer  for  the  first  time  in  1936-37 
courses  to  experienced  teachers  in  service  and  to  candidates  for  advanced 
credit  or  degrees.  These  courses  will  be  offered  on  late  afternoons  and  Saturday 
mornings,  on  the  campus.  The  credit  earned  may  be  applied  toward  the  B.S. 
degree  by  those  who  are  graduates  of  the  two-year  curriculum  previously 
offered  by  the  school  and  to  holders  of  the  three-year  diploma. 

The  courses  offered  for  the  year  1936-37  probably  will  be  in  the  field  of 
English,  Psychology,  Art  and  Science.  Detailed  information  regarding  these 
courses  may  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  college. 

Courses  will  not  be  offered  if  less  than  ten  enroll  in  the  class  and  the  college 
reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  such  courses. 

Information  concerning  courses  to  be  offered  and  fees  for  courses  will  be 
annoimced  in  a  special  bulletin. 

Numbering  of  Courses 

Courses  are  numbered  according  to  the  following  scheme: 

Courses  numbered  100-199  inclusive  are  primarily  for  freshmen. 
Courses  numbered  200-299  inclusive  are  primarily  for  sophomores. 
Courses  numbered  300-399  inclusive  are  primarily  for  juniors. 
Courses  numbered  400-499  inclusive  are  primarily  for  seniors. 
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COURSES  INCLUDED  IN  THE  FOUR-YEAR  CURRICULUM 

(Effective  for  Entering  Students  Since  September,  1934)  Semester 

HourB 
J^Yt 9 

Art  101— The  World' Today  in  Art .'  ^ .  ......... ..... . .....'.  1}4 

Art  102 — Fine  and  Industrial  Art 3 

Art  301— Fine  and  Industrial  Art 13^ 

Art  401 — Advanced  Course — Fine  and  Industrial  Art 1}4 

Art  402— Art  in  the  Elementary  School 1 J^ 

English 20J^ 

Eng.  101— The  World  Today  in  literature 3 

Eng.  103— Written  English 3 

Eng.  201— Children's  Literature 2 

Eng.  203— Oral  English 3 

Eng.  205 — Reading  in  the  Elementary  School 2 

Eng.  303— Teaching  Oral  and  Written  English 2 

Eng.  401-402 — Survey  of  English  and  American  Literature  ...  4 

Eng.  406 — Advanced  Course  in  Reading  in  Elementary  School  IJ^ 

Education 26 

Ed.  101— The  Modern  Elementary  School  (2  hrs.  rec.  1  hr.  lab.)     2 

Ed.  211 — Kindergarten-Primary  Principles  and  Materials 2 

Ed.  331 — Modern  Trends  in  Education  and  Their  Historic 

Origins 3 

Ed.  341 — The  History,  Administration,  Interpretation  and 

Construction  of  Tests IJ^ 

Ed.  432— Philosophy  of  Education l}i 

Ed.  203-304— Student  Teaching  (for  City  students) \ 

Ed.  303-404— Student  Teaching  (for  County  students) /  16 

Social  Studies 27 

Hist.  101 — Human  Relationships  in  the  World  Today 13^ 

Hist.  102,  201,  202— Evolution  of  Cultural  and  Economic 
Western  Civilization. 

Hist.  102— Ancient  Life 3 

Hist.  201  and  202 — Medieval  Life  of  Western  Europe  and  Ex- 
ploration and  Settlement  of  the  Americas 3 

Hist.  301-302 — American  History — Economic,  Social  and  Polit- 
ical Trends  (including  Maryland)  3 

Hist.  301 — National  Development  Period. 
Hist.  302 — America  in  World  Affairs. 
Hist.  401 — European  Industrial  and  Imperial  Developments 

since  1815 IJ^-  (12) 

Geo.  101 — Geographical  Background  of  Modern  World  Prob- 
lems       13^ 

Geo.  102 — Human  Adjustment  to  Physical  EnAdronment 3 

Geo.  201-202 — Curriculum  Material  in  the  Geography  of  the 

United  States 3 

Geo.  301-302 — Curriculum  Material  in  the  Geography  of 

Europe 3 

Geo.  401 — Curriculum  Material  in  the  Geography  of  Asia, 

South  America  and  Africa .  . . . , 1 J^-  (12) 

Economics  302 — Principles  of  Economics  and  Sociology 3-(3) 

Penmanship  100 — Handwriting  Practice  (Non-credit  course) 

Health 7 

Hea.  101 — Personal  Hygiene  and  First  Aid 3 

Hea.  202 — Economics  in  Relation  to  the  Health  Program 2 

Hea.  303 — Community  and  School  Problems  in  Health 2 
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Courses  Included  In  The  Four- Year  Curriculum — Continued. 

(Effective  for  Entering  Students  Beginning   September,   1934)  Semester 

Hours 

Mathematics 5 

Math.  201 — Teaching  Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary  School. . .  3 
Math.  301 — Advanced  Course  in  the  Teaching  of  Arithmetic 

in  the  Elementary  School 2 

Music 93^ 

Mus.  100 — Chorus  (Non-credit  course) 

Mus.  101— The  World  Today  in  Music 1}4 

Mus.  102 — Elements  of  Music,  Theoretical  and  Applied 2 

Mus.  201 — Music  in  the  Elementary  School 1}4 

Mus.  301 — Music  in  the  Elementary  School  (continued) 1^^ 

Mus.  401 — Advanced  Course — Music  in  the  Elementary  School  1}4 

Mus.  402 — Appreciation  of  Music 1 J^ 

Physical  Education 9 

Ph.  Ed.  101-102,  201-202,  301-302,  401-402— Athletics 7 

Ph.  Ed.  311 — Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary  School  . .  2 

Psychology , 5 

Psy.  Ill — Social  Psychology 1 

Psy.  221— Child  Psychology 2 

Psy.  321 — Behavior  Problems  of  Elementary  School  Children  .  1 

Psy.  421 — Adolescent  Psychology 1 

Science 10 

Sci.  101 — Biological  Principles 3 

Sci.  202 — Background  of  Physical  Sciences 4 

Sci.  302 — Science  in  the  Elementary  School 3 

Total  Credits 128 

SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  FOR  FOUR- YEAR  COURSE 

First  Year 
Semester  I  Semester  II 

Hrs.  Wks.  Cr.  Hrs.  Wks.  Cr. 

Art  101 \  q  i«  q  Art  102 4  18  3 

Music  101 i  "^  ^^  "^  Education  101 3  18  2 

English  101 3  18  3  English  103 3  18  3 

Geography  101 1  3  -^g  g  Geography  102 3  18  3 


History  101 /  ^     ^°  ^  Music  102 2  18      2 

Health  101 3     18  3  Physical  Ed.  102 2  18      1 

Physical  Ed.  101 2     18  1  Penmanship  100 2  18 

Psychology  111 118  1 


Science  101 3     18      3  20  14 

Chorus 1     18 


19     18     17 

Second  Year 

Semester  I                                            Semester  II 

Hrs.  Wks.  Cr.  Hrs.  Wks.  Cr. 

English  203 3     18      3  Education  211 2  18  2 

Geography  201,  202..       3     18      3  English  201 2  18  2 

History  102 3     18       3  English  205 2  18  2 

Mathematics  201 ... .       318      3  Health  202 2  18  2 

Physical  Ed.  201 2     18       1  History  201,  202 3  18  3 

Science  202 5    18      4  Physical  Ed.  202 2  18  1 

Physical  Ed.  311 2  18  2 

18             17  Psychology  221 2  18  2 

18  16 
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Third  Year 


Semester  I 

1st  9 
Wks. 

Art  301 2 

Education  331 3 

English  303 4 

*History  301 

Mathematics  301 .... 

Music  201 3 

Physical  Ed.  301 2 

Science  302 4 


2nd  9 
Wks. 

2 
3 

3 

4 

2 

4 


Cr. 

1^ 

3 
2 

13^ 

2 

1 

3 


Semester  II 

1st  9  2nd  9 
Wks.  Wks. 

Ed.  303— Student 

Teaching 25 

Education  341 3 

English  406 3 

Geography  301 3 

Music  301 3 

Physical  Ed.  302 2 

Psychology  321 2 


Cr. 


1^ 

13^ 

IH 
1 


18     18    153^ 


25     16     IbVz 


Semester  I 

1st  9 
Wks. 

Art  401 4 

*Geogi-aphy  302 3 

History  302 3 


2nd  9 
Wks. 


Music  401 . 
Physical  Ed.  401 . 
Psychology  421 .  . 
Ed.  404— Student 
Teaching 


Fourth  Year 

Semester  II 

1st  9  2nd  9 

Cr.  Wks.  Wks.  Cr. 

IK      Art  402 2  2  IJ^ 

iy2      Economics  302 3  3  3 

13^      Education  432 3  1^ 

iy2      English  401,  402 4  4  4 

M      Geography  401 3  13^ 

1          Health  303 2  2  2 

History  401 3  13^ 

25       8          Music  402 3  13^ 

Physical  Ed.  402 2  2  1 


17     25     153^ 


19 


Total  Semester  Hours. 


19     173^ 
128 


*Unit  courses. 
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THREE-YEAR  PROGRAM  FOR  BALTIMORE  CITY  STUDENTS 
WHO  REQUEST  TO  TAKE  THE  THREE- YEAR  DIPLOMA 


Semester  I 

Hrs. 

Art  101 \  q 

Music  101 /  "^ 

English  101 3 

English  103 3 

Geography  101 \  q 

History  101 /  "* 

Health  101 3 

Physical  Ed.  101 2 

Psychology  111 1 

Chorus 1 


Wks. 

18 

18 
18 

18 

18 
18 
18 
18 


First  Year 

Semester  II 

Cr.  Hrs.  Wks.  Cr. 

Q          Art  102 4     18       3 

"^         Education  101 3     18      2 

3          Geography  102 3     18       3 

3          Music  102 2     18       2 

q          Penmanship  100 ... .  2     18 

"^          Physical  Ed.  102 2     18      1 

3          Science  101 3     18      3 

1  

1  19            14 


19 


Semester  I 

Hrs. 

English  203 3 

English  205 2 

*Geography  201,  202.  3 

History  102 3 

Mathematics  201 3 

Physical  Ed.  201 2 

Psychology  221 2 

18 


Semester  I 

1st  9 
Wks. 

Ed.  304— Student 

Teaching 25 

Art  301 

Education  341 

Health  202 

History  202 

Music  201 

Physical  Ed.  301 


17 
Second  Year 


Wks. 

Cr. 

18 

3 

18 

2 

18 

3 

18 

3 

18 

3 

18 

1 

18 

2 

Semester  II 

1st  9 
Wks. 

Ed.  203— Student 

Teaching 25 

Education  211 

English  303 

♦History  201 

Mathematics  301 .... 
Physical  Ed.  202 


2nd  9 

Wks. 


Cr. 


2 

2 

2 

1^ 


17 


25     17     16 


Third  Year 


2nd  9 
Wks. 


Cr. 


iy2 

2 
1^ 

y% 


Semester  II 

1st  9 
Wks. 

Education  331 3 

English  201 2 

Health  303 2 

History  301 3 


Physical  Ed.  301 , 
Physical  Ed.  311 , 
Science  202 


2nd  9 
Wks. 

3 
2 
2 

2 
2 
5 


Or. 

3 

2 
2 

IK 
1 
2 
4 


25     19     16Ji 


19     16     151^ 


Total  Semester  Hours . ; 96 


*Unit  courses. 
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SPECIAL  THIRD  YEAR  PROGRAM  FOR  TWO-YEAR 
GRADUATES 

Semester  I  Hrs. 

Art  101— The  World  Today  in  Art )  3 

Music  101— The  World  Today  in  Music j 

Eng.  101— The  World  Today  in  Literature 3 

wff;  i^nl  }  —The  World  Today  in  School,  Indus- 
nist.  ±u±  J    ^^^j^  Political  and  Commercial  Affairs      3 

Science  101 — Biological  Principles 3 

Art  303 — Industrial  Art   (A   new  course   to   be 

worked  out  according  to  special  needs  of  the 

two-year  group)  4  9  ll^ 

Educ.  320 — Elementary  Education  (Materials  and 

methods  in  the  intermediate  grades) 3  9  1^ 

Ph.  Ed.  301— Athletics 2         18  1 


Wks. 
18 

Credit 

3 

18 

3 

18 
18 

3 
3 

12 

2 

12 

% 

SVa 

17  16 
or  18 

Semester  II 

Econ.  302 — Principles  of  Economics  and  Sociology      3  12          2 

Eng.  306 — Advanced  Course  in  Teaching  Reading 

in  the  Elementary  School 3  12           2 

Eng.  302 — Survey  of  American  Literature 3  12           2 

Geo.  303 — ^Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography. 
(A  new  course  to  be  worked  out  according  to 

special  needs  of  two-year  group.) 3  '2           2 

Math.  303 — Advanced  Course  in  Teaching  Mathe- 
matics in  Elementary  School 3 

Ph.  Ed.  302— Athletics  2 

Educ.  303— Student  Teaching  for  6  weeks 

17  16 

Total  Semester  Hours  for  Year 32 

FOURTH  YEAR  PROGRAM  FOR  THREE- YEAR  GRADUATES 

Semester  I  ist.  9      2nd.  9     credit 

Art  404 — Elements  of  Design  and  Structure 4  4          3 

Educ.  400 — Educational  Conference 2  2           2 

Educ.  432— Philosophy  of  Education 0  3           IVz 

Eng.  405 — Advanced  Composition 3  3           3 

Geo.  401,  402 — Curriculum  Material  in  the  Geog- 
raphy of  Asia,  South  America,  and  Africa 3  3           3 

Hist.  401 — Modern  European  History 3  0           1% 

Ph.  Ed.  402— Athletics 2  2           1 

Psy.  421 — Adolescent  Psychology 0  2           1 

17  19         16 

Semester  II 

Educ.  400 — Educational  Conference 2  2           2 

Econ.  302 — Principles  of  Economics  and  Sociology       3  3           3 

Eng.  404 — Principles  of  Literary  Criticisms 3  3           3 

Mus.  401,  402 — Advanced  Music  and  Appreciation       3  3           3 

Ph.  Ed.  401— Athletics 2  2           1 

Sci.  402 — Background  of  Physical  Sciences 5  5           4 

18  18         16 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Art 

Art  101 — The  World  Today  in  Art Mrs.  Brouwer 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  13^  hours.) 

Through  a  study  of  art  in  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting,  and  of  the 
more  immediate  art  in  dress,  the  home,  the  school,  the  theatre  and  the  com- 
munity, a  basis  for  judgment  is  established.  Extensive  reading  from  the  fine- 
art  libraries  of  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  and  the  Enoch  Pratt  Library 
supplements  the  work  done  with  the  very  fine  collection  in  the  college  library. 

Art  102— Fine  and  Industrial  Art /Mrs.  Brouwer 

\Miss  Neunsinger 

4  hours  per  week,  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  courses  have  been  planned  with  the  idea  in 
mind  that  "all  art  is  fine  and  industrial  or  it  is  not  art  at  all."  The  beginning 
course  emphasizes  the  principles  and  techniques  necessary  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  art.  The  basic  art  principles  are  studied.  This  course  is  concerned 
with  the  uses  of  the  art  principles  in  relation  to  our  contemporary  products  in 
industry,  clothing,  housing,  and  visual  agencies  such  as  moving  pictures  and 
advertisements.  These  general  topics  provide  definite  problems  in  design  and 
art  structure.  Through  these  problems  the  student  experiences  painting,  draw- 
ing, linoleum  block  printing,  lettering,  and  the  collecting  of  illustrative  material. 
Masks  are  made  and  the  historical  significance  and  present  day  uses  of  masks 
are  studied.  Experiences  such  as  painting  and  drawing,  as  noted  above  are 
analyzed  and  participated  in  by  students  in  the  following  manner:  Example — 
the  topic  painting  is  studied  through  examples  of  the  various  types  of  painting 
such  as  oil  painting,  water-color  painting,  frescoe  painting,  tempera  painting, 
pastel  painting,  and  stained  glass  painting.  Participation  on  the  part  of  the 
student  consists  of  experiencing  as  many  paint-materials  as  possible.  Each 
topic  is  covered  in  this  manner.  The  illustrative  material  collected  relates  to 
the  general  topics. 

Art  301— Fine  and  Industrial  Art f  Mrs.  Brouwer 

\Miss  Neunsinger 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks,  or 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  13^  hours) 

Basically,  this  course  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  the  development  of 
materials  used  by  man  in  his  everyday  life.  The  course  is  comprised  of  lectures 
on  the  types  of  materials  studied,  and  on  historical  and  present  day  methods 
of  manufacture.  The  materials  to  be  experienced  are  clay,  dyes,  tools,  wood 
flax,  wool.  The  work  with  clay  includes  the  making  of  various  types  of  bowls  such 
as  the  slab-built  piece,  the  coil  piece,  the  poured  piece  and  includes  the  wheel 
piece.  The  dye  work  includes  tie-dyeing  and  batik  dyeing  as  well  as  the  use 
of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  dyes.  The  wood  work  includes  a  special  problem 
designed  to  bring  about  the  use  of  various  tools.    Correct  handling  and  care  of 
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tools  are  stressed.  The  flax  and  wool  materials  are  dealt  with  as  illustrative 
materials,  and  after  a  study  of  the  material  and  processes  of  manufacture, 
charts  on  which  to  exhibit  the  processes  are  made. 

There  is  also  the  study  of  the  book  and  other  ways  of  recording  thought. 
At  least  three  types  of  book  binding  are  experienced  by  the  student.  These 
include  the  simple  folio,  the  Japanese  book  and  the  sewed  book.  Other  ways 
of  recording  thought  are  studied.  A  chart  or  some  other  form  of  exhibiting  the 
material  on  methods  of  keeping  records  is  made.  The  chart  comprises  the 
Quipu  knot,  the  notched  stick,  the  clay  tablet,  the  wax  tablet,  the  scroll,  the 
horn  book. 

Art  l^Ol — Advanced  Course — Fine  and  Industrial  Art    Mrs.  Brouwer 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  IJ^  hours.) 

By  the  use  of  many  materials  and  tools  experience  is  given  in  weaving,  dyeing, 
block-printing  and  the  forming,  firing  and  glazing  of  pottery.  The  study  of 
balance,  proportion,  rhythm,  variety,  unity  and  harmony  as  related  to  these 
problems  provides  instruction  in  the  principles  of  art  essential  to  the  creation 
and  appreciation  of  beauty. 

Art  U02 — Art  in  the  Elementary  School Mrs.  Brouwer 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  1)^  hours.) 

Observation  and  interpretation  of  children's  interests,  activities,  standards 
and  skills,  with  participation  in  the  mastering  of  essential  subject  matter  in 
the  field  of  art  through  learning  by  doing,  provides  for  self  expression  through 
materials.  Opportunity  for  growth  in  an  understanding  of  the  principles 
governing  arrangement  is  provided  for  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  the 
lettered  page,  the  care  and  arrangement  of  bulletin  boards,  the  designing  and 
making  of  posters  and  in  class  discussions  of  the  work  of  others.  Application 
to  the  work  in  the  grades  is  made  throughout  the  course. 

Art  JtOh — Elements  of  Design  and  Structure Mrs.  Brouwer 

4  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  course  is  a  survey  of  Elementary  School  Art,  with  attention  given  to 
trends,  movements,  skills,  techniques  and  teaching  methods.  Evaluation  of 
work,  and  testing  and  the  development  of  appreciations  will  be  emphasized,  to 
build  an  understanding  of  current  trends  and  provide  a  basis  for  critical  judg- 
ment of  the  work  done  in  classrooms.  Together  with  these  phases,  under- 
standings and  appreciations  of  art  in  everyday  living  will  be  promoted. 

Education  and  Psychology 

Education  101 — The  Modern  Elementary  School Miss  Bersch 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  is  basic  to  the  study  and  practice  of  teaching.  Through  directed 
observation,  discussion,  and  reading,  students  are  expected  to  gain  insight 
into  the  fundamental  concepts,  habits,  and  attitudes  essential  to  later  pro- 
fessionalized courses  in  education,  participation,  and  the  practice  of  teaching. 
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The  course  attempts  to  give  students  experience  in  accurate  observation  of 
children  and  child  activities  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  recognition  and  inter- 
pretation of  significant  factors  of  education;  to  give  them  some  practice  in  the 
recognition  of  observation  technique;  to  acquaint  them  with  educators  and 
educational  literature;  to  give  them  experience  in  participating  in  both  large 
and  small  group  discussions  and  to  arouse  a  feeling  for  the  ethics  and  philosophy 
of  education  in  a  modern  school.  A  work-book  lends  organization  to  the  course, 
prescribes  general  procedure  and  attempts  to  fix  dependable  habits  of  study- 
through  practical  usage.    No  one  basal  text  is  used. 

Visits  to  the  city  schools  are  arranged,  when  possible,  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  classes  of  under  privileged  children  and  of  observing  principles  under- 
lying the  individualization  of  instruction  for  all  types  of  children. 

Education  211 — Kindergarten-Primary  Principles 
and  Materials Miss  Rutledge 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks,  or 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  aims  to  consider  all  influences  in  the  kindergarten-primary  cur- 
riculum that  further  child  progress.  It  shows  the  beginnings  of  the  various 
subject-matter  courses,  and  the  part  each  plays  in  the  child's  development.  It 
is  an  integrating  course  in  that  an  effort  is  made  to  show  how  the  subject- 
matter  courses  are  coordinated  in  the  activities  of  the  kindergarten-primary 
curriculum.  These  activities  are  evaluated  as  to  the  degree  in  which  they  enlist 
the  interest  of  the  child  and  lead  to  his  growth  in  the  information  and  skills, 
useful  and  appropriate  to  his  age.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  way  in 
which  desirable  habits  and  attitudes  are  developed. 

Education  320 — Elementary  Education  {Materials 

and  methods  in  the  intermediate  grades) Miss  Woodward 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  13^  hours.) 

The  psychology  of  the  child  of  eight  to  twelve  years  and  a  survey  of  current 
practices  of  intermediate  grades  education  are  the  main  emphases  of  this  course. 
Study  of  curricula  and  materials  appropriate  to  the  educational  activities  of 
the  "junior"  and  observation  of  some  of  the  techniques  of  teaching  are  included. 
Preparation  of  a  unit  of  work  for  student  teaching  constitutes  a  means  by  which 
the  students  apply  some  of  the  content  of  this  course.  General  educational 
principles  and  modern  trends  are  briefly  treated  as  a  background  of  under- 
standing. 

Education  331 — Modern  Trends  in  Education 

and  Their  Historic  Origins Miss  Bersch 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks,    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  attempts  to  summarize  and  organize  the  professional  learning 
both  theoretical  and  practical,  which  the  student  has  gleaned  to  date  from  all 
his  courses,  all  his  observations  and  from  a  variety  of  other  sources  made 
available  to  him  in  his  daily  life  at  the  Teachers  College.  Students  first  state 
personal  convictions  about  current  educational  trends  and  then  briefly  scan  the 
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historic  development  of  education  for  their  origin  and  growth.  A  logical 
development  and  expansion  of  concepts  follow  in  the  study  of  the  Baltimore 
Charter,  Maryland  School  of  Law,  and  the  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education.  With  American  principles,  practices,  and  trends 
in  mind,  a  comparative  study  of  prominent  foreign  systems  is  made.  This 
course  refers  constantly  to  The  Modern  Elementary  School  course  taken  as  a 
requirement  by  all  students  when  freshmen. 

A  three-day  trip  outside  of  Maryland  is  planned  annually  for  cultural 
and  professional  experiences.     This  trip  is  an  elective  for  seniors. 

Education  3^1 — The  History,  Administration, 

Interpretation  and  Construction  of  Tests Miss  CoOK 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  IJ^  hours.) 

This  course  presents  the  historical  development  of  tests,  elementary  statis- 
tical procedures  and  their  application  to  teaching.  The  testing  program  of  an 
elementary  school  is  studied;  individual  and  group  intelligence  and  achievement 
tests  are  used  for  analyzing  the  needs  of  a  school  system.  A  diagnosis  of  the 
class  and  the  individuals  is  made,  and  followed  by  a  suggested  remedial  pro- 
gram. Objective  New-Type  Examinations  are  constructed  on  the  units  made 
in  the  subject-matter  courses. 

Education  U32 — Philosophy  of  Education Miss  Bersch 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  1}4  hours.) 

The  student,  harmoniously  as  an  individual  and  as  a  professional  person, 
will  seek  organization  of  his  ideas  of  the  world  as  he  knows  it,  of  his  indebtedness 
to  it  and  his  responsibility  for  it.  He  considers  first  the  basic  principles  of  edu- 
cation and  then  the  philosophies,  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  his  relationships 
as  an  individual,  as  a  professional  person,  as  a  member  of  society  and  as  an 
evolutionary  agent.    The  course  is  largely  cultural. 

[Dr.  Tall 
Education  JfOO — Educational  Conference J  j)r_  Dowell 

[Miss  Rutledge 
2  hours  per  week  for  36  weeks.    (Credit  4  hours.)  in  charge 

This  conference  is  planned  so  that  the  senior  students  and  faculty  participate 
in  a  discussion  period  covering  two  hours  each  week.  Important  problems  in 
education  are  discussed.  The  same  problems  may  not  necessarily  be  studied 
consecutively  in  any  two-year  period.  The  central  core  of  thinking  for  1935-36 
has  been  the  problem:  "What  is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  in  a  changing 
civilization?"  The  study  was  centered  on  capitalism;  and  America,  its  educa- 
tional system  and  its  form  of  democracy.  Modern  trends  in  education  were 
studied,  with  much  attention  to  taxation  and  the  economics  that  necessarily 
lie  back  of  the  education  program  in  the  United  States  which  has  supported 
universal  education  so  completely. 

This  course  seems  to  have  possibilities  in  it  for  the  stimulation  of  ideas  that 
come  when  faculty  members  and  students  work  together  on  common  problems 
of  study  and  research.    The  work  has  led  the  students  outside  of  the  classroom 
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into  meetings  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  forums  where  public  questions 
were  debated,  museums  of  art,  tax  offices  in  county  court  houses,  materials 
furnished  by  Federal  offices  and  officers,  and  wide  use  of  libraries — the  Peabody 
Reference  Library,  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  the  American  Historical 
Society,  some  private  collections,  and  the  college  library. 

Education  203  and  Education  30 Jf — Student  fMiss  Woodward 

Teaching  {City  Students) \  Miss  Rutledge 

[training  Teachers 
30  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks — 9  weeks  in  Second  Year 

9  weeks  in  Third  Year  j 

All  students  who  plan  to  teach  in  the  City  of  Baltimore  spend  two  terms  of 
9  weeks  each,  30  hours  per  week,  in  student  teaching  in  the  affiliated  practice 
centers  in  Baltimore.  Students  are  given  one  9  weeks'  experience  in  a  primary 
grade  and  the  other  nine  weeks  in  an  intermediate  grade. 

In  the  term  prior  to  the  student-teaching  term,  students  are  given  assign- 
ments to  their  centers  in  order  that  they  may  make  specific  preparation  for 
student  teaching  in  related  courses  taken  at  the  Teachers  College.  Students 
must  present  satisfactory  imits  of  work  for  teaching  before  being  permitted  to 
teach. 

In  addition  to  daily  conferences  held  at  the  center  by  the  teachers  of  training, 
students  meet  the  supervisors  of  training  once  a  week  to  discuss  their  problems 
and  especially  to  emphasize  the  relation  of  theory  and  psychology  to  actual 
classroom  situations.  Members  of  the  supervisory  staff  from  the  theory  de- 
partment visit  the  centers  frequently  and  confer  with  the  students  in  regard  to 
their  work.  Students  are  given  every  opportunity  in  the  schools  to  which  they 
are  assigned  to  participate  in  all  school  functions  and  to  know  the  life  of  the 
commimity. 

Education  303  and  Education  IfOlf. — Student  , 

Teaching  (for  County  Students) { ^^^^  Brown 

[Training  Teachers 

20  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks — 9  weeks  in  Junior  Year 

9  weeks  in  Senior  Year 

Every  county  student  is  required  to  spend  at  least  four  hours  a  day  for  18 
weeks  in  student  teaching,  a  minimum  total  of  360  hours  in  the  school  room. 
In  addition  the  students  have  regularly  scheduled  conferences  with  the  teachers 
of  practice,  with  the  supervisors  of  student  teaching,  music,  health  and  athletics, 
besides  individual  conferences  with  other  instructors  at  the  Teachers  College. 

The  plan  is  to  give  each  student  two  experiences,  one  of  9  weeks  in  a  primary 
grade  and  another  of  9  weeks  in  an  intermediate  grade.  As  a  prerequisite  to 
this  course,  students  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Scholarship  Committee  to 
imdertake  the  responsibility  of  student  teaching,  and  must  have  made  satis- 
factory units  of  work  in  specified  subjects  for  the  teaching  period. 

Some  students  spend  half  of  the  18  weeks  in  the  Campus  Elementary 
School,  and  half  in  the  Baltimore  County  affiliated  schools.  In  all  cases 
students  are  given  experience  in  two  centers.  All  affiliated  county  centers 
are  within  easily  daily  accessible  distance  of  the  Teachers  College,  so  that 
the  student  may  return  for  conference,  for  use  of  the  library,  and  for 
residence. 
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Students  are  given  every  opportunity  in  the  schools  to  which  they  are  assigned 
to  participate  in  all  school  functions  and  to  know  the  life  of  the  community. 

Psychology  111 — Social  Psychology Miss  Birdsong 

1  hour  per  v/eek  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  1  hour.) 

The  course  in  Social  Psychology  aims  to  present  to  the  student  the  study  of 
the  individual  in  a  group  (1)  by  analyzing  his  social  aspects,  (2)  by  observing 
his  reaction  to  society.  Dr.  George  Preston,  State  Commissioner  of  Mental 
Hygiene,  assists  with  this  course. 

Psychology  221 — Child  Psychology Miss  Birdsong 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  psychology  of  childhood.  It  is  a  survey 
course  in  child  study.  By  presenting  the  reactions  of  individuals  from  birth  to 
maturity,  it  aims  to  give  insight  into  the  principles  of  growth. 

The  second  half  of  the  course  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  study  of  an  indi- 
vidual child,  (1)  through  the  gathering  of  facts  by  real  acquaintance  with 
children;  (2)  through  the  interpreting  of  these  facts  in  the  light  of  the  general 
principles  of  child  psychology.  In  this  way  a  better  understanding  of  the 
factors  that  influence  the  development  and  education  of  children  is  developed. 

Psychology  321 — Behavior  Problems  of  Elementary 
School  Children Miss  Birdsong 

2  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  1  hour.) 

This  course  includes  an  appreciation  of  the  complex  social  background  of 
children  and  a  knowledge  of  the  multiple  factors  that  are  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wholesome  behavior.  It  aims  to  investigate  the  emotional  elements 
of  behavior,  and  to  study  the  treatment  of  pathological  conditions  that  give 
rise  to  behavior  problems.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  teachers'  attitudes  in 
relation  to  the  behavior  of  children  under  their  training.  Discussion  of  scien- 
tifically evaluated  case  studies  forms  a  large  part  of  this  course. 

Psychology  1^21 — Adolescent  Psychology Miss  Birdsong 

2  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  1  hour.) 

This  course  describes  adolescent  nature,  growth  and  development.  It  con- 
siders the  physical,  mental,  emotional  and  social  changes  which  are  character- 
istic of  this  period.  It  aims  to  predict  and  suggest  methods  for  controlling  be- 
havior during  the  teens.  The  student  is  thus  enabled  to  understand  the  educa- 
tional significance  of  the  changes  that  apparently  occur. 

English 

English  101— The  World  Today  in  Literature Mrs.  Stapleton 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  is  a  survey  course,  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  more  signifi- 
cant plays,  novels,  and  poetry  of  today.  Main  currents  of  life  and  thought  which 
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influence  literary  expression  are  discussed.  Extensive  reading  of  modern 
literature  and  attendance  at  fine  plays  are  encouraged.  Some  intensive  reading 
is  required. 

The  college  library  has  an  excellent  collection  of  modern  literature.  The 
Enoch  Pratt  Library  and  its  branches  are  also  available. 

English  103— Written  English (Mrs.  Stapleton 

\Miss  Munn 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  course  in  written  English  is  designed  to  carry  on  to  more  mature  levels 
the  student's  ability  to  think,  to  organize  ideas,  and  to  express  them  in  clear 
and  forceful  language.  Stress  is  laid  upon  paragraph  development,  the  refine- 
ment of  sentence  forms  and  the  selection  of  colorful  and  definite  words.  Some 
practice  is  given  in  the  structure  of  a  story  or  a  play,  and  of  an  essay.  Special 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  elimination  of  individual  faults  in  written  expression. 

English  201 —Children's  Literature f  Miss  Steele 

\Dr.  Crabtree 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  provides  for  wide  acquaintance  with  books  for  children,  together 
with  such  background  for  the  teacher  as  will  give  help  in  educating  children 
through  the  use  of  literature.  The  course  includes  the  following  topics:  Chil- 
dren's reading  interests;  the  meaning  of  literary  appreciation;  the  historical 
development  of  children's  literature;  the  writers  of  children's  literature;  the 
selections  of  poems  and  stories  for  children;  literature  as  an  impulse  to  children's 
creative  activities;  the  use  of  libraries;  folk  tales;  modern  imaginative  tales; 
fables  and  mjrths;  nature  stories;  famous  classics  and  adult  books  read  by 
children;  books  of  history,  travel  and  biography  for  boys  and  girls;  poetry; 
illustrated  books  for  children;  and  books  of  yesterday  and  today. 

As  an  aid  to  keener  appreciation  of  stories  and  poems  for  children,  and  as 
practical  examples  of  school  activities,  students  observe  children  in  contact 
with  literature  in  classroom  and  library. 

*"'  fDR.  Crabtree 

English  203— Oral  English I  Mrs.  Stapleton 

[Miss  Weyforth 
8  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  development  and  use  of  the  speaking  voice  with  special  attention  to 
the  social  and  professional  needs  of  the  student  are  studied.  The  techniques  of 
good  speech  such  as  correct  phrasing,  intonation,  modulation  of  voice,  distinct 
and  acceptable  pronunciation  are  emphasized. 

The  course  includes  group  and  individual  guidance,  criticism  and  practice. 
Opportunities  are  given  to  apply  skills  learned  in  reading  of  poetry  and  prose, 
in  brief  talks  and  reports,  in  story  telling,  and  in  other  speech  activities. 

English  205 — Teaching  Reading  in  the  Elementary  School Dr.  Crabtree 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  fundamental  principles  and  techniques  underlying  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing in  the  elementary  school  are  studied.    The  methods  and  materials  which 
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contribute  to  the  child's  success  in  his  first  reading  experience,  his  subsequent 
growth,  and  his  uses  of  reading  in  and  out  of  school  are  given  particular  em- 
phasis.   The  place  of  drills,  phonics,  tests  and  remedial  work  are  considered. 
The  demonstration  school  is  xised  in  connection  with  this  course. 

English  302 — Survey  of  American  Literature Mrs.  Stapleton 

3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

(For  former  two-year  graduates  who  return  for  a  third  year.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  study 
expression  in  America  as  an  outgrowth  of  changing  social  conditions.  All 
types  of  literature  are  studied  and  analyzed  so  that  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  growth  of  expression  may  result.  The  historical  and  bio- 
graphical aspects  are  specially  stressed.  Present  trends  are  discussed  as  well 
as  literary  traditions. 

English  303— Teaching  Oral  and  Written  English fMiss  MUNN 

[Mrs.  Stapleton 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  the  student  to  teach  composition, 
language,  grammar,  and  spelling.  In  surveying  the  materials  of  the  course  the 
student  finds  and  corrects  his  own  weaknesses,  and  works  out  methods  and 
activities  essential  to  the  successful  teaching  of  English  in  the  grades.  Demon- 
stration lessons  are  given  to  illustrate  the  principles  and  techniques  studied. 

English  306 — Advanced  Course  in  Teaching  Reading  in 

the  Elementary  School DR.  Crabtree 

3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  is  especially  designed  for  the  graduates  of  the  two-year  cur- 
riculum who  are  taking  a  third  year.  For  the  content  of  the  course  consult 
English  406. 

English  1^01, 1^02 — Survey  of  English  and  American 

Literature (Miss  MuNN 

\Mrs.  Stapleton 

4  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  4  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  the  end  that  the  student  may  understand  how 
great  English  and  American  authors  have  woven  through  all  periods,  an  artistic 
tapestry  of  life.  Masterpieces  are  studied  which  make  clear  how  men  looked 
at  facts  and  interpreted  them;  what  ideas  and  ideals  have  influenced  the 
customs,  practices,  and  interests  of  men  as  social  beings.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
appreciation  of  language  as  the  most  accessible  source  of  beauty  will  be  en- 
hanced, and  that  there  will  be  an  abiding  desire  on  the  part  of  the  student  to 
read  and  teach  the  best  literature. 

English  ^04 — Principles  of  Literary  Criticisms MRS.  Stapleton 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  purpose  of  the  work  in  this  course  is  to  establish  an  understanding  of  the 
qualities  which  make  literature  live.    Some  great  masterpieces  are  analyzed  for 
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form,  for  emotional  and  intellectual  content,  and  for  imagery  and  rhythm.  The 
study  is  designed  to  give  a  background  of  cultural  knowledge  to  be  used  later 
by  the  student  in  teaching  literature  for  appreciation.  The  principles  of 
literary  criticism  are  discussed  and  applied  to  individual  and  class  projects  in 
the  field  of  English  Literature. 

English  ^05 — Advanced  Composition Miss  Munn 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

Good  writing  and  speaking  result  from  the  happy  association  of  two  elements: 
something  worth  saying  and  skill  in  expression.  The  first  is  called  substance 
or  subject  matter;  the  second,  form  or  technique.  This  course  attempts  to 
review  composition  as  an  art  which  involves  not  only  correctness  but  also 
effective  management  of  both  form  and  substance.  Talking  and  writing  are 
directed  toward  stimulating  individual  expression  about  topics  of  life  interest. 
Standards  of  judgment  for  effective  speech  are  established. 

English  ^06 — Advanced  Course  in  Teaching  Reading  in 

the  Elementary  School Dr.  Crabtrse 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  1}4  hours.) 

A  study  is  made  of  the  methods  and  materials  of  instruction  in  reading  which 
contribute  most  in  developing  readers  who  are  able  to  participate  intelligently 
in  the  thought  life  of  the  world  and  appreciatively  in  its  recreational  activities. 
Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  the  ways  of  developing  the  different  reading 
abilities,  the  possibilities  of  integration,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  reading 
program  to  individual  needs.  The  results  of  scientific  research,  recent  investi- 
gations, and  innovations  of  practice  are  considered.  Opportunities  for  observa- 
tion of  teaching  and  for  diagnostic  and  remedial  work  are  provided  in  the 
demonstration  school. 

Prerequisite  English  205. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES— GEOGRAPHY,  HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS 

Geography 

Geography  101 — Geographical  Background  of  Modern 

World  Problems Mr.  Walther 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  IJ^  hours.) 

This  course  involves  a  study  of  the  great  forces  operating  in  national  and 
international  life  today.  Attention  is  centered  upon  the  current  trends  in  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  life  of  the  world  powers  and  upon  the  interpre- 
tation of  such  events  in  the  light  of  their  geographical  and  historical  back- 
ground. The  problems  of  production,  international  trade,  control  of  markets, 
contacts  of  civilization  and  races,  struggles  of  economic  and  political  control 
and  independence  are  considered  from  the  world  point  of  view. 

Geography  102 — Human  Adjustments  to  the  Physical 

Environment Miss  Blood 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  content  is  selected  to  help  the  student  interpret  and  appreciate  his  own 
environment,  to  give  an  understanding  of  some  of  the  physical  factors  involved 
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in  the  human  occupancy  and  use  of  the  earth  and  to  develop  geographic  princi- 
ples through  a  detailed  study  of  specific  regions. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  study  of  the  changing  character  of  the  earth's 
surface  resulting  from  external  and  internal  forces  always  at  work,  meteorologi- 
cal processes  and  phenomena,  and  sun  behavior.  The  geographic  point  of  view  is 
maintained  by  considering  how  man  modifies  or  makes  adjustments  to  selected 
features  or  conditions  of  the  natural  environment.  A  detailed  study  is  made  of 
the  human  utilization  of  such  regions  as  the  Sahara,  Sudan,  Amazon  or  Congo. 

Careful  attention  is  paid  to  the  use  and  interpretation  of  maps,  pictures, 
diagrams.  The  course  includes  experiments,  field  trips  and  observations  in  the 
Campus  Elementary  and  Montebello  Demonstration  Schools. 

Geography  201  and  202— The  Geography  of  the  United  States.  .   /Mr.  Walther 

\Miss  Blood 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  includes  a  detailed  treatment  of  the  regional  geography  of  Mary- 
land with  special  attention  to  the  study  of  the  cultural  landscapes  where  they 
are  developed  typically.  The  course  is  extended  to  include  a  study  of  the  re- 
actions of  man  to  significant  environmental  conditions  in  the  major  regions  of 
the  United  States.  The  types  of  geographic  materials  useful  for  the  purposes 
of  teaching  are  also  stressed. 

Geography  301  and  302 — The  Geography  of  Europe Mr.  Walther 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  economic  and  historical  geography  of  the 
British  Isles,  France,  Central  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  countries.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  understanding  of  the  cultural  details  of  the  land- 
scape that  show  the  modern  economic  life  of  the  people,  and  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  residues  of  ancient  cultures  that  reveal  the  great  antiquity  of 
European  ci\'ilization.  Current,  national  and  international  problems  of  the 
European  countries  are  considered  in  the  light  of  their  geographical  settings. 
Practice  is  given  in  the  selection  and  the  organization  of  geographic  materials 
for  teaching  purposes. 

Geography  303 — Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography 
{A  new  course  to  he  worked  out  according  to  special  needs 
of  former  graduates  of  two-year  program) Mr.  Walther 

3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Geography  301  and  involves  a  study  of  the 
problems  of  teaching  typical  regions  selected  from  the  geography  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa.  Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
mastery  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  geography  in  their  regional  setting. 
Some  attention  is  given  to  the  consideration  of  the  social  attitudes  of  children 
as  outcomes  of  geography  study.  The  course  aims  to  make  the  student  especially 
familiar  with  the  techniques  of  problem-solving  teaching,  drill  methods,  ex- 
cursions, testing,  assignments,  map  work,  and  the  use  of  illustrative  materials. 
Lesson  planning  is  considered  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  large  units 
in  which  the  types  of  problems  and  exercises  are  prepared. 
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Geography  UOl  and  i.02 — Curriculum  Material  in  the 

Geography  of  Asia,  South  America,  and  Africa J  M^-  Walther 

\Miss  Blood 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

An  intensive  study  is  made  of  the  economic  and  cultural  geography  of  the 
Far  East  and  the  physical  bases  upon  which  they  rest.  Through  a  detailed 
study  of  the  urban  and  rural  landscapes  of  Japan  and  China  an  appreciation  is 
built  of  the  impacts  of  the  modern  industrial  age  upon  the  age-old  agricultural 
civilization  of  the  Orient.  Thus  the  geographic  personalities  of  these  regions 
are  revealed  through  a  study  of  the  great  changes  in  occupations,  mode  of  life 
and  habits  of  thought  that  are  reflected  in  the  cultural  landscape. 

This  course,  also,  includes  a  brief  study  of  the  indigenous,  subsistence- 
economy  of  the  native  cultures  as  they  exist  side  by  side  with  the  plantation- 
economy  in  the  typical  regions  of  South  America,  Africa  and  Australia. 

History 

History  101 — Human  Relationships  in  the  World  Today Miss  Van  Bibber 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  IJ^  hours.) 

This  introductory  course  concerns  itself  with  a  consideration  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  human  relations  in  home,  school,  church,  shop,  market  and  bank.  In 
it  many  vital  problems  are  identified  and  their  importance  recognized.  This 
is  largely  a  lecture  course,  with  opportunity  to  read  and  to  give  reports  on  recent 
works  in  social,  economical  and  political  fields.  Instruction  is  given  in  note- 
keeping  and  in  evaluation  of  material. 

History  1 02 — Evolution  of  Cultural  and  Economic 

Western  Civilization — Ancient  Life J  Miss  Van  Bibber 

\Miss  Badbr 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  traces  the  beginnings  of  the  civilization  of  Western  Europe  from 
Prehistoric  times,  through  the  manifestations  of  culture  along  the  Nile  and 
Tigris-Euphrates,  the  development  of  the  peoples  of  the  Syrian  coast  and  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  peninsulas  of  the  Mediterranean,  up  to  the  beginnings  of 
national  histories  in  the  tenth  century. 

The  treatment  is  that  of  large  topics  or  movements  with  the  emphasis  on  the 
social  and  economic  phases  of  life. 

The  class  work  includes  oral  and  written  reports  entailing  much  individual 
exercise  in  gathering,  evaluating,  and  organizing  historical  material.  A  con- 
sistent attempt  is  made  to  form  correct  study  and  note-book  habits;  to  teach 
facUity  in  the  use  of  primary  and  secondary  materials,  to  organize  materials 
into  units,  and  to  develop  a  scholarly  attitude  toward  the  subject. 

The  Campus  Elementary  and  the  Montebello  City  Demonstration  School 
furnish  opportunity  for  demonstration  lessons  in  this  subject  matter. 
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History  201 ,  202 — Evolution  of  Cultural  and  Economic  Western  Civilization 

{Continued) 
3    hours   per   week   for    18   weeks.      (Credit   3   hours.) 

History  201— Medieval  Life  of  Western  Europe J^iss  Van  Bibber 

\Miss  Bader 

This  course  presupposes  the  European  Background  described  above.  It 
follows  the  big  developments,  economic,  social,  intellectual  and  political  in 
European  Society,  from  the  time  of  the  breakdown  of  the  Frankish  State  to  the 
change  in  culture  which  grew  out  of  increased  contacts  between  the  East  and 
the  West.  The  treatment  is  topical,  arranged  in  such  comprehensive  units  as 
Feudal  Life,  The  Medieval  Church,  Medieval  Towns  and  Cities,  Intellectual 
Awakening,  and  Commercial  Evolution. 

The  treatment  and  emphasis  is  the  same  as  in  History  102. 

History  202 — Exploration  and  Settlement  of  the  Americas . .  J  Miss  Van  Bibber 

\Miss  Bader 

This  course  presupposes  History  201.  It  traces  the  transfer  of  European 
civilization  to  the  North  American  Continent  under  the  aegis  of  the  rival 
Western  European  powers,  Spain,  France,  England,  and  Holland.  It  follows 
the  development  of  that  civilization  in  the  American  environment,  attempting 
to  explain  the  economic,  political,  and  social  institutions  and  customs  which 
became  characteristic  of  the  various  colonial  regions  by  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

The  treatment  and  emphasis  is  the  same  as  in  History  102. 

History  301,  302 — American  History,  Economic,  Social  and  Political  Trends. 
3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

History  301— The  National  Development  Period f  Miss  Van  Bibber 

\Miss  Bader 

This  course  presupposes  History  202.  It  portrays  the  growing  differences 
between  the  developments  in  Europe  and  in  America  which  caused  the  War  for 
Independence.  It  traces  the  development  of  national  life,  political,  economic, 
and  social,  showing  the  influence  of  European  conditions  in  this  evolution.  It 
pictures  the  effects  upon  sectionalism  of  territorial  expansion  and  economic 
growth,  which  finally  culminated  in  the  struggle  between  the  North  and  the 
South. 

The  treatment  and  emphasis  is  the  same  as  in  History  102. 

History  302— America  in  World  Affairs fMiss  Van  Bibber 

\Miss  Bader 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  History  301.  It  is  concerned  with  the  chang- 
ing American  policy  which  has  grown  out  of  economic  developments  and  ex- 
pansion beyond  the  seas. 

The  treatment  and  emphasis  is  the  same  as  in  History  102. 
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History  m— Modern  European  History /Miss  Van  Bibber 

\Miss  Bader 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  1}4  hours.) 

This  course  begins  with  the  study  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  as  the  climax  of 

the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  the  starting  point  of  recent  European  history,  during 
which  nationalism  and  economic  rivalries  were  rampant.  It  emphasizes  the 
spread  of  modern  industrialization  from  England  throughout  Europe  and 
America  to  the  Orient.  It  shows  the  intra-relations  of  movements  and  interests 
throughout  the  world  with  increasing  clashes  between  conflicting  ideas:  in- 
dividualism and  collectivism;  nationalism  and  inter-nationalism;  materialism 
and  idealism. 

Economics 

Economics  302 — Principles  of  Economics  and  Sociology . . . .  i  Miss  Van  Bibber 

\Miss  Brown 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  bours.) 

This  course  considers  the  bases  of  modern  industrial  society,  aiming  to  throw 
light  on  the  development  and  operation  of  the  present  economic  system.  It 
deals,  with  earliest  patterns  of  existence,  dwelling  especially  on  such  significant 
transformations  as  the  commercial  changes  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  and 
especially  on  the  industrial  revolution  which  began  in  England  in  the  18th 
century. 

Health   and   Physical   Education 

Health  101— Personal  Hygiene  and  First  Aid /Dr.  Abercrombib 

\Miss  Keys 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  deals  with  the  subject  of  personal  hygiene.  Elements  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  are  outlined  and  from  these  studies  the  laws  of  individual 
health  are  derived.  The  body  tissues  and  systems  are  studied  from  the  point 
of  view  of  structure,  function  and  care.  Short  courses  in  First  Aid  and  social 
hygiene  are  included.  The  adaptation  of  this  material  for  use  in  the  elementary 
school  is  suggested,  although  the  course  is  primarily  concerned  with  subject 
matter. 

Health  202 — Relation  of  Home  Economics  to  Health  Education Miss  Keys 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks,  or 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  problems  of  food,  shelter  and  family  relations  are  permanent  in  life. 
The  teacher,  because  of  the  dual  task  of  meeting  his  own  requirements  and 
teaching  children  to  do  so,  needs  a  background  of  training  for  the  work.  This 
course,  therefore,  aims  to  present  a  foundation  for  economical  and  wise  selection 
of  food,  healthful  use  of  clothing,  and  maintainance  of  a  happy  relationship  in 
the  home.  The  methods  of  presenting  these  topics  at  various  age-levels  are 
studied. 
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Health  303— Community  and  School  Problems  in  Health JDr.  Dowell 

\Miss  Keys 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks,  or 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  deals  with  the  problems  of  school  and  community  hygiene. 
Topics  of  the  course  include  refuse  and  sewage  disposal;  the  care  of  food  and 
water  supply;  the  control  of  infectious  diseases  through  personal  habits,  through 
sanitation  and  through  artificial  immunity;  and  the  relation  to  the  school  of 
the  State  and  City  Departments  of  Health  and  of  the  community  health 
agencies.  Excursions  are  made  to  plants  and  health  departments  in  Baltimore 
City  and  Baltimore  County.  Time  is  also  given  to  the  principles  which  govern 
the  selection  of  materials,  and  to  the  methods  for  health  teaching  adapted  to 
the  elementary  school  curriculum.  Observation  of  teaching  is  made  in  the 
laboratory  schools. 

Physical  Education 

The  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  believes  that  the  large  muscle  and 
mind  activity  involved  in  sports  and  games  is  valuable  to  the  individual  physi- 
cally, psychologically,  and  socially,  and  that  use  of  sports  and  games  in  leisure 
time  should  be  encouraged.  The  physical  education  activities  are  offered  to 
the  student  in  the  hope  of  building  habits  of  participation  in  active  sports  under 
healthful  conditions.  The  courses  afford  an  opportunity  to  acquire  proficiency 
in  both  group  and  individual  activities  so  that  the  student  can  participate  in- 
telligently and  with  satisfaction. 

Secondly,  the  courses  provide  opportunity  for  practice  in  those  activities 
used  in  the  elementary  school. 

Before  participation  in  any  physical  education  activity  each  student  receives 
a  thorough  examination  by  the  school  physician.  Participation  is  at  all  times' 
regulated  by  the  physician. 

Activities  are  carried  on  outdoors  during  spring  and  fall.  For  winter  activities 
there  are  three  small  gymnasiums  equipped  for  basketball,  games,  dancing,  and 
stunts.    Adequate  shower  and  towel  facilities  are  provided. 

[Miss  Daniels 
Physical  Education  101, 102,  201,  202,  301,  302, 1^01,  ^02...  \  Miss  Roach 

[Mr.  Minnegan 
2  periods  per  week,  during  entire  College  course. 

Women  Students.  Classwork  includes  hockey,  soccer,  basketball,  baseball, 
volley  ball,  simple  games,  dancing,  stunts,  and  badge  tests.  Skills  and  plays, 
and  the  methods  of  learning  them,  are  emphasized.  Elective  classes  are  held 
throughout  the  year.  The  elective  activities  include  the  sports  listed  above 
and  also  hiking  and  tennis.    Inter-class  and  inter-section  tournaments  are  held. 

Men  Students.  Physical  education  is  offered  during  the  entire  year.  Three 
related  programs  are  conducted;  they  are: 

(1)  Class;  (2)  Intra-mural;  (3)  Inter-collegiate. 

The  fall  classwork  includes  soccer,  touch-football,  soft-ball,  dodge  ball,  and 
tag  games.  The  winter  classwork  promotes  basketball,  volley  ball,  dodge  ball, 
tumbling,  pyramids,  and  rhythmic  activities.     The  spring  classwork  includes 
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track  and  field,  badge  tests,  speed  ball,  and  dodge  ball.  Tennis,  archery,  hand- 
ball, badminton,  and  similar  games  are  offered  to  junior  and  senior  students 
on  a  class  basis. 

The  intra-mural  program  includes  seasonal  sports  and  contests  on  an  inter- 
class  and  inter-section  basis. 

Inter-collegiate  games  are  sponsored  in  soccer,  basketball,  tennis,  and  base- 
ball. Outstanding  collegiate  teams  of  Maryland  and  neighboring  states  are 
met.  Western  Maryland  College,  Loyola  College,  Wilson  Teachers,  Eliza- 
bethtown  College,  Gallaudet,  American  University,  and  Catholic  University, 
are  listed  on  Towson  Teachers  College  schedules.  Towson  Teachers  College 
undefeated  in  29  games,  holds  the  Maryland  Collegiate  Soccer  Championship 
for  1933-34.    The  team  lost  only  one  game  in  the  1935  season. 

Physical  Education  51,  52,  53,  5^ — Individual  Gymnastics Miss  Daniels 

Good  posture  is  a  social  and  professional  asset.  Students  receive  special 
posture  training  in  small  groups.  The  number  of  lessons  depends  upon  indi- 
vidual needs,  and  the  work  continues  until  each  student  vmderstands  what  is 
good  posture,  and  is  able  to  demonstrate  it  in  standing  and  walking. 

Physical  Education  311 — Physical  Education  in  the 

Elementary  School /Miss  Daniels 

\Mr.  Minnegan 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  physical  education  activities  in  the  elementary 
school,  and  of  the  learnings  which  may  be  furthered  by  these  activities.  The 
various  techniques  of  the  activities  are  studied,  the  methods  for  teaching  these 
same  techniques,  and  the  organization  of  games,  teams,  tournaments,  field 
days  and  play  days.  Students  have  practice  in  the  activities,  opportunity  to 
practice  the  teaching  of  these  activities  within  the  classroom,  and  opportunity 
to  observe  in  the  demonstration  schools. 

Mathematics 

Mathematics  201 — Teaching  Arithmetic  in  the 

Elementary  School Miss  Scarborough 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  treats  of  the  professional  and  psychological  aspects  of  counting 
and  the  number  concept;  the  four  fundamental  operations  with  whole  numbers, 
common  fractions  and  decimal  fractions;  measurements;  problem  solving; 
checking  and  estimating  results. 

Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  development  of  the  meaning  of  number  and  its 
expression;  the  gradation  of  the  steps  of  difficulty  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
fundamental  arithmetical  abilities,  the  unit  skills  involved  in  each  step,  the 
analysis  of  the  most  difficult  steps  and  approved  methods  of  teaching  these 
steps;  the  decimal  system  of  numeration;  the  development  and  use  of  standard 
units  of  measure;  practice  exercises;  real  problems  and  projects;  how  to  solve 
a  problem;  common  errors;  prevention  of  errors;  diagnosis  and  correction  of 
errors;  and  the  application  of  the  results  of  scientific  investigations  in  arithmetic. 
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To  meet  the  number  needs  of  the  integrated  work  of  the  progressive  ele- 
mentary school,  practice  is  given  in  the  collection  of  interesting,  accurately 
quantitative  information  from  which  socially  significant  problems  are  formu- 
lated. Illustrative  materials  are  gathered  to  give  reality  and  vividness  to  in- 
struction. 

Demonstration  lessons  preceded  and  followed  by  discussion  are  an  important 
part  of  the  course. 

Mathematics  SOI — Advanced  Course  in  Teaching 
Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary  School Miss  Scarborough 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks,  or 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  organization  of  this  course  differs  from  that  of  course  "201"  in  that 
many  of  the  topics  are  cross  sections  of  the  work  of  the  grades  rather  than  topics 
with  a  special  grade  allocation.  These  latter  topics  are:  percentage  and  its 
applications,  scale  drawing,  graphs,  computing  by  tables;  approximate  compu- 
tation. Cross  section  topics  are:  the  historical  background  of  the  computational 
skiUs;  integration  of  subject  matter;  provision  for  individual  differences;  the 
new  psychology  of  drill;  debatable  issues  in  regard  to  certain  methods  in  arith- 
metic; examination  of  recent  courses  of  study  in  arithmetic  text  books,  work 
books,  and  commercial  tests;  scientific  investigations. 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  arithmetic  of  the  home,  and  the  modern 
social  and  business  uses  of  arithmetic,  budgeting,  the  cost  of  household  elec- 
trical appliances,  the  practice  of  thrift,  services  of  a  bank,  the  power  of  com- 
pound interest  and  taxes. 

Observations  in  the  demonstration  schools,  and  the  construction  of  teaching 
materials  in  accordance  with  accepted  principles  are  included  in  the  course. 

Mathematics  303 — Advanced  Course  in  Teaching 

Arithmetic  in  Elementary  School Miss  Scarborough 

(Special  course  planned  for  two-year  graduates  who  return  for  a  third  year.) 

3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  deals  with  many  of  the  same  topics  as  are  in  Mathematics  301. 
The  work  in  some  measure  is  adjusted  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  students, 
and  is  characterized  by  frequent  group  and  individual  conferences. 

Music 

[Miss  Weyforth 
Music  100— Chorus j  Miss  Prickett 

[Miss  MacDonald 
.1  hour  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Non-credit  course.) 

The  aims  of  this  course  are  as  follows:  (1)  To  arouse  or  preserve  pleasure  and 
interest  in  song  as  a  means  of  expression.  (2)  To  improve  the  singing  voice, 
setting  higher  standards  in  regard  to  tone  placing,  tone  quality,  phrasing, 
enunciation,  attack,  release,  interpretation.  (3)  To  build  a  repertory  of  songs 
suitable  for  group  singing.  (4)  To  further  the  student's  acquaintance  with 
musical  notation  by  incidental  observation  of  it  in  the  songs  studied. 
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The  materials  of  the  course  are  songs  suitable  for  group  singing,  chosen 
from  many  sources.  Songs  studied  in  the  individual  classes  are  sung  by 
the  entire  school  during  assembly  periods.  Many  of  the  songs  studied  are 
suitable  for  use  in  intermediate  grades. 

Voices  of  individuals  are  tested  and  remedial  measures  are  suggested. 
Ko  outside  preparation,  however,  is  required. 

Music  101 — The  World  Today  in  Music Miss  Weyforth 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  1]4.  hours.) 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  awaken  or  preserve  an  interest  in  and  a  love  for 
good  music  that  may  be  heard  today  by  means  of  the  radio  and  phonograph, 
in  church,  at  concerts  and  at  social  gatherings. 

The  elements  of  music — rhythm,  melody,  and  harmony,  together  with  tone 
color  and  form,  are  discussed,  and  their  significance  in  various  compositions  is 
illustrated.  Types  of  the  world's  music  are  studied,  including  the  following: 
folk  songs  of  the  nations,  with  illustration  of  the  influence  of  the  nationalistic 
folk  idiom  on  composed  music;  art  songs;  the  music  of  the  Church  and  the 
■development  of  the  polyphonic  style;  the  oratorio  and  the  opera;  small  instru- 
mental compositions;  the  symphony;  the  symphonic  poem. 

Class  ViTork  is  conducted  by  means  of  lecture,  discussion,  and  musical  illustra- 
tion. Students  are  led  to  make  reports  on  music  heard  over  the  radio,  at  con- 
certs, or  on  the  phonograph.  Reading  is  required  in  works  on  music  history 
and  appreciation. 

Music  102 — Elements  of  Music,  Theoretical  and  fMiss  Weyforth 

Applied \  Miss  Prickett 

[Miss  MacDonald 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  elements  of  music  and 
to  equip  them  with  certain  musical  techniques.  It  stresses  the  correct  use  of 
the  singing  voice,  elementary  ear  training,  note  reading,  song  writing,  and  the 
playing  of  simple  melodies  at  the  piano.  Students  are  required  to  become 
familiar  with  the  staff,  key  and  meter  signatures,  relative  pitch  names,  simple 
rhythmic  and  tonal  figures  including  chromatics,  major  and  minor  modes,  and 
chords. 

Students  will  observe  the  music  work  of  children  in  the  Campus  Elementary 
School  and  the  MontebeUo  Demonstration  School. 

[Miss  Weyforth 

Music  201 — Music  in  the  Elementary  School \  Miss  Prickett 

[miss  MacDonald 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  l}i  hours.) 

The  aim  of  Music  201  and  301  is  to  acquaint  students,  through  observation 
and  reading,  with  children's  needs  and  capabilities  in  music  education,  and  to 
prepare  them  to  meet  these  needs  through  the  handling  of  materials  used  in  the 
elementary  grades. 

In  this  course  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  materials  and  method  of  Grades 
I-III.    The  child  voice  in  singing,  presentation  of  rote-songs,  creative  work, 
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first  uses  of  notation,  rhjrthm  work,  play  band,  playing  of  simple  instruments 
such  as  song  bells  or  xylophone,  and  listening  lessons  are  topics  treated. 

Further  attention  is  given  to  the  student's  own  musical  performance,  to  his 
singing  and  playing.  Rhythmic  interpretation  and  discriminative  listening 
are  stressed. 

This  course  is  closely  integrated  with  observation  and  demonstration  in  the 
Campus  Elementary  School  and  the  Montebello  Demonstration  School. 

[Miss  Wbyforth 
Music  301 — Music  in  the  Elementary  School  (continued)  ••  ■   \  Miss  Prickett 

[Miss  MacDonald 
3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  1^  hours.) 

In  this  course  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  materials  and  methods  of  Grades 
IV-VI.  Singing,  note-reading,  creative  work,  part-singing,  eurhythmies,  and 
various  types  of  listening  lessons  are  topics  treated. 

Effort  is  directed  to  continued  growth  of  the  student's  own  musical  equip- 
ment, his  singing  and  playing,  his  power  to  interpret  the  more  difficult  notation 
of  intermediate  grade  songs,  his  grasp  of  music  theory  involved,  such  as  the 
minor  mode,  chromatics,  and  elementary  harmony.  Training  in  listening  in- 
cludes recognition  of  form,  of  mood  and  expressiveness,  and  of  tone  quality  of 
instruments. 

Students  are  directed  in  the  planning  of  individual  lessons  and  of  larger  vmits 
of  work.  The  course  is  linked  with  observation  of  lessons  taught  in  the  practice 
centers  of  the  Campus  Elementary  School  and  of  the  Montebello  Demonstra- 
tion School. 

Note:  The  course  for  city  students  in  all  three  years  is  based  on  the  outlines  in  the 
Baltimore  Courses  of  Study.  The  course  for  county  students  is  based  on  the  course  of 
study  presented  by  the  Educational  Council  of  the  Music  Supervisors'  National  Con- 
ference, with  emphasis  on  the  goals  set  forth  in  the  Maryland  State  Music  Bulletin. 
Special  mimeographed  outlines  prepared  for  the  help  of  student  teachers  are  much  used. 

Music  i.01 — Advanced  Course — Music  in  the 

Elementary  School Miss  Weyforth 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  1}4  hours.) 

This  course  is  a  summary  and  survey  of  the  work  of  the  first  six  grades, 
supplementing  and  enriching  the  work  of  Music  102,  201,  and  301.  A  more 
mature  grasp  of  methods  in  the  light  of  past  student  teaching  is  demand- 
ed. Different  views  in  regard  to  procedure  and  materials  are  presented 
and  discussed.  The  various  song  series  are  surveyed.  In  addition  there  is 
an  attempt  to  evaluate  the  purposes  and  standards  of  public  school  music 
in  general  and  to  relate  these  to  the  whole  program  of  education.  Reports 
representing  investigation  of  special  topics  are  required.  By  means  of 
these  reports,  and  in  other  ways,  students  have  opportunity  to  specialize 
in  some  degree  in  that  phase  of  music  education  in  which  they  have  par- 
ticular interest. 

This  course  is  closely  linked  with  the  observation  of  the  music  work  of  the 
Campus  School  and  of  the  Montebello  Demonstration  School. 

Music  ^02— Appreciation  of  Music MiSS  Weyforth 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  1  J^hours.) 

This  course  attempts  to  continue  the  type  of  work  begun  in  Music  101,  and 
thus  has  as  its  primary  object  the  enriching  of  the  student's  cultural  and 
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aesthetic  experience.  There  is  reference  to  the  choice  and  presentation  of  music 
literature  in  the  intermediate  grades,  but  the  subject  matter  of  the  course  is  by 
no  means  limited  to  that  suitable  for  those  grades. 

A  general  survey  of  trends  in  music  literature  is  made,  and  music  of  different 
schools,  the  classic,  romantic,  modern,  and  ultra-modern  is  illustrated  and  dis- 
cussed. An  attempt  is  made  also  to  see  music  in  its  relation  to  social  back- 
ground, and  to  literature  and  art.  Such  topics  as  the  following  are  studied: 
form  in  music,  especially  that  of  the  symphony;  opera  and  music  drama;  the 
symphonic  poem,  the  suite;  impressionism  in  music;  ultra-modern  trends. 

All  work  of  the  class  is  based  upon  music  actually  heard.  The  sources  are 
concerts  at  the  State  Teachers  College,  sjmiphonies  heard  at  the  Lyric  in 
Baltimore,  radio  programs,  and  class  illustration  by  means  of  voice,  instru- 
ments, radio,  and  phonograph. 

Handwriting 

Penmanship  100 — Practice  in  Handwriting Miss  Birdsong 

1  hour  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Non-credit  course.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  it  possible  for  students  (1)  to  bring 
their  handwriting  to  a  desirable  standard  with  a  minimum  of  time  and  energy; 
(2)  to  understand  and  apply  psychological  principles  of  handwriting;  (3)  to 
provide  the  student  with  methods  for  teaching  handwriting  to  children  in  the 
elementary  school.  Emphasis  is  also  put  upon  practice  on  the  blackboard  and 
the  "transfer"  of  legible  handwriting  to  other  subjects. 

Courses  followed  are  (1)  for  Baltimore  City  students,  the  Baltimore  City 
course  of  study  in  Handwriting;  (2)  for  County  students  the  Zaner- 
Bloser  system. 

Science 

The  courses  in  Science  have  three  main  objectives:  to  give  training  in  scien- 
tific attitudes  and  methods;  to  impart  an  adequate  scientific  background;  and 
to  provide  familiarity  with  the  procuring  and  the  use  of  materials  suitable  for 
teaching  scientific  principles. 

Science  101 — Biological  Principles Dr.  Lynch 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  consideration  of  science  and  the  scientific  attitude  and  method  as  exempli- 
fied in  biology  is  followed  by  a  general  survey  of  the  world  of  organisms  and  its 
characteristic  activities.  Development,  heredity,  and  evolution  are  dealt  with 
as  fully  as  time  permits,  and  the  course  ends  with  a  discussion  of  some  of  the 
unique  aspects  of  human  biology. 

[Mr.  Walther 
Science  202 — Background  of  Physical  Sciences \  Miss  Blood 

[Dr.  Lynch 
5  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  4  hours.) 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  general  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  physical  world  and  the  universe  as  revealed  by  the  recent  discoveries  of 
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modern  astronomy  and  the  physical  sciences.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
study  of  the  laws  of  inertia,  motion,  heat,  sound,  light  and  electricity  as  a  basis 
for  the  understanding  of  the  nature  of  matter,  radiation,  the  periodic  law  and 
atomic  structure.  The  unit  on  observational  and  descriptive  astronomy  in- 
cludes a  study  of  the  solar  system,  stars,  star  clusters  and  galaxies.  Some  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  biography  of  leaders  of  physical  research. 

The  course  aims  to  develop  an  understanding  of  scientific  method  and  to 
prepare  the  student  to  read  current  scientific  material  intelligently. 

[Mr.  Walther 

Science  Ji.02 — Background  of  Physical  Sciences \  Miss  Blood 

[Dr.  Lynch 

5  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  4  hours.) 

(Same  as  Science  202  except  organized  on  a  higher  level  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students  who  return  for  the  fourth  year  after  completing  the  three  year 
course.) 

Science  302 — Science  in  the  Elementary  School J  ^^-  Dowbll 

\Dr.  Lynch 

2  hours  recitation  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

2  hours  laboratory  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  survey  of  the  science  background  of  the  students  precedes  "repair  work" 
on  this  background.  As  elementary  school  science  in  the  first  six  grades  is 
largely  biological,  a  study  of  the  adaptations  made  by  plants  and  animals  for 
their  life  processes  is  made.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  flowering  plants  and  on 
the  simple  non-green  plants,  especially  bacteria.  The  preparation  of  sterile 
media  and  culture  dishes,  and  the  culturing  of  common  non-pathogenic  organ- 
isms, are  carried  through  as  a  basis  for  the  courses  in  health  education. 

The  significant  and  common  animals,  both  invertebrate  and  vertebrate,  are 
studied.  Living  specimens  are  cared  for  in  the  laboratory  and  some  dissection 
of  preserved  specimens  is  made  to  give  meaning  to  the  adaptations  exemplified. 

Field  trips  to  give  acquaintance  with  trees,  shrubs,  wild  flowers,  and  birds, 
some  practice  in  gardening  and  demonstration  lessons  in  the  elementary  school 
observed  and  discussed  are  designed  to  help  prepare  the  students  to  teach  the 
subject  in  the  elementary  school. 

Simple  experiments  in  magnetism,  electricity  and  mechanics  are  made  to 
supplement  the  physical  science  given  in  the  various  science  courses  and  to 
prepare  students  to  teach  these  subjects  in  the  elementary  school. 

The  course  in  closely  linked  up  with  observation  and  demonstration  in  both 
the  Campus  Elementary  School  and  the  Montebello  Demonstration  School. 
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GRADUATES.     1935 

B.  S.  DEGREES 


Barnwell,  Elizabeth  Ruth Baltimore  County 

Burke,  Nancy  Cooper Baltimore  County 

Douglas,  Mary  Ann Baltimore  City 

Fantom,  Frances  Elizabeth Baltimore  County 

Gerwig,  Doris  Elizabeth Baltimore  City 


Hicks,  Mary  Dorothy Baltimore  County 

Irvin,  LiUian  Mae Baltimore  City 

Johnson,  Thomas  Jefferson Baltimore  County 

Mezick,  Myron  Daniel Wicomico  County 

Schwanebeck,  Wm.  Donald Baltimore  County 


THREE-YEAR  DIPLOIVIAS 


Ay,  Catherine  Augiista Baltimore  City 

Ayler,  Margaret  Jeanne Baltimore  County 

Bainder,  Herman  Charles Baltimore  City 

Bartlett,  Barbara Baltimore  City 

Benbow,  Eugene  Thomas Baltimore  County 

Bollinger,  Rosalie Baltimore  City 

Bounds,  Eleanor  Christine Prince  Georges  Co. 

Boyd,  OUie  Mae Cecil  County 

Broder,  Gertrude  Gladys Baltimore  City 

Brooke,  Fairfax  Boiling Baltimore  City 

Bucher,  Mary  Elizabeth Baltimore  County 

Buckley,  Katlierine  Adela Baltimore  City 

Clabaugh,  Eleanor  Hanson Baltimore  City 

Claytor,  Margaret  Ann Prince  Georges  Co. 

Coffman,  Mary  Amelia Washington  Co. 

Cohen,  Isadore Baltimore  City 

Cohen,  Stella  Lenore Baltimore  City 

Cole,  Bernard  Melvin Baltimore  County 

Cole,  Helen  Naomi Anne  Arundel  Co. 

Conner,  Jean  Elliott Cecil  County 

Cook,  Muriel  Alvina Baltimore  County 

Cooley,  Margaret  Larche Baltimore  City 

Cord,  Vivian  Irene Baltimore  City 

Coster,  Ella  Kathryn Baltimore  City 

Crapster,  Portia  Haines Howard  County 

Crouse,  Edith Anne  Arundel  Co. 

Davies,  Malcolm Baltimore  City 

Disney,  Muriel  Theresa Baltimore  County 

Duncan,  Paulene Harford  County 

Earl,  Carol  Winifred Baltimore  City 

Eckstein,  Alverta  Augusta Baltimore  County 

Ehrhardt,  Margaret  Eliz Baltimore  City 

Epstein,  Jacob Baltimore  City 

Evans,  Wm.  Benjamin,  Jr Somerset  County 

Farbman,  Hilda  Molly Baltimore  City 

Fastie,  Dorothy  Carolyn Baltimore  County 

Feltman,  Jose Baltimore  City 

Fine,  Evelyn  Shirley Baltimore  City 

Fost,  Edward  Hill Washington  Co. 

Gilbert,  Katherine  Lee Baltimore  City 

Goedeke,  Eleanor  May Baltimore  City 

Goldberg,  Milton Baltimore  City 

Gonce,  Dorothy  Elizabeth Baltimore  County 

Gonce,  William  Paul Baltimore  County 

Gonderman,  Mildred  Alice Baltimore  County 

Goodhand,  Eliz.  Annette Queen  Anne's  Co. 

Gottlieb,  Pearl Baltimore  City 

Grauling,  Charlotte  Julia Baltimore  City 

Gray,  Caroline  Bechdolt Prince  Georges  Co. 

Gross,  Helen  Margaret Harford  County 

Hale,  Ruth  Emma Baltimore  County 


Hanna,  Gertrude  Mae Baltimore  City 

Heuisler,  Mildred  Faith Baltimore  County 

Himmelfarb,  Rose Baltimore  City 

Hoffman,  Morris  Joseph Baltimore  City 

Hoppert,  Mary  Magdelene Baltimore  City 

Horsman,  Alice  Augusta Wicomico  County 

Hyatt,  Rose Baltimore  City 

Jacques,  Dorothy  Jane Washington  Co. 

Jacques,  Mary  Louise .Washington  Co. 

Jacobsen,  Rosalie  Gill Baltimore  County 

Jaffe,  Harry Baltimore  City 

Johnson,  James  Wesley,  Jr.  ...Baltimore  County 

Karpa,  Bertha Baltimore  City 

Keir,  Elizabeth  Ruth Baltimore  County 

Keller,  Dorothy  Vernon Baltimore  City 

Kemmerley,  Cath.  Esther Baltimore  City 

Knauer,  Margaret Baltimore  City 

Kolb,  Charles  Haven,  Jr Baltimore  City 

Lambert,  Helen  Ruth Carroll  County 

Leonard,  Nellie  Margaret Baltimore  City 

Leroy,  Eva  Marie Baltimore  County 

LeSage,  Ehrma  Catherine Baltimore  City 

Lewis,  Klora  Smith Frederick  County 

Lewis,  Mary  Stewart Baltimore  City 

Loos,  Eleanor  Louise Baltimore  County 

Looymans,  Frances  Ann Baltimore  City 

Lorenz,  Dorothy  Amelia Baltimore  City 

Lowe,  Virgia  Gray Harford  County 

McCall,  Florence  Alice Baltimore  County 

McGlaughlin,  Doris  Mae Washington  Co. 

MacCubbin,  John  Edw.,  Jr Baltimore  City 

Marks,  Baileh Baltimore  City 

Mathias,  Jeannette  Louise Carroll  County 

Meigs,  Charles  Chard Baltimore  City 

Meiners,  Elise  Lilly Baltimore  City 

Meyer,  John  Justus,  Jr Baltimore  County 

Miles,  Dorothy  Evalon Baltimore  County 

Miller,  Isadore  Harold Baltimore  City 

Miller,  Margaret  Gajmell Washington  Co. 

Mueller,  Mary  Catherine Baltimore  City 

Murray,  Margaret  Virginia Harford  County 

Nathanson,  Jerome  Leonard. ..Baltimore  City 

Osborne,  Mary  Jessie Harford  County 

Owings,  John  Franklin Baltimore  County 

Palmer,  Earl  Henry Baltimore  City 

Parker,  Carrie  Frances Dorchester  County 

Parker,  Mary  Anna Harford  County 

Penn,  Mary  Ann Montgomery  Co. 

Peterson,  Arlene  Edna Baltimore  County 

Piehler,  Claire  Marguerite Anne  Arundel  Co. 

Podlich,  Wm.  Frederick,  Jr.  ..Baltimore  City 
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GRADUATES,  1935  (Continued) 

Rankin,  George  Thomas Baltimore  City        -  Swann,  Alice  Olga Charles  County 

Riggs,  Katherine  Lansdale Montgomery  Co.  Talbott,  Donald  Vernon Baltimore  County 

Rogers,  Helen  Sherman Baltimore  County  Tear,  James  Estes Baltimore  County 

Roseman,  Ruth  Vera Baltimore  City  Thomas,  Helen  Maybelle Baltimore  County 

Ross,  Emily  Walters Worcester  County  Thomas,  Marg.  Startzman Washington  Co. 

Rush,  Eugene  Dustin Baltimore  County  Tober,  Adelaide  Clara Baltimore  City 

Samuelson,  Irvin Baltimore  City  Treakle,  Virginia  Elizabeth Harford  County 

Saperstein,  Ruth  BardoflE Baltimore  City  Turney,  Mary  Catherine Baltimore  City 

Schikner,  Ellen  Elizabeth Baltimore  City  Turk,  Julien  Herman Baltimore  City 

Schillinger,  Ruth  Hayghe Harford  County  Turner,  Edward  Clarence Charles  County 

Schlein,  Doris  Belle Baltimore  City  Waxman,  Edith  Marian 'Baltimore  City 

Schnepfe,  Eleanor  Merkel Harford  County  Weaver,  Margaret  Jane Baltimore  County 

Shapes,  Bernice  Helen Baltimore  City  Webster,  Mary  Catherine Baltimore  County 

Simpson,  Elizabeth  Adeline Talbot  County  Wheeler,  Joshua  Roland Baltimore  County 

Siskind,  Selma Baltimore  City  Willis,  Margery  Orem Baltimore  City 

Smith,  Dallas  Barton Baltimore  County  Wilson,  Virginia  Lee Baltimore  County 

Smith,  James  Temple Baltimore  County  Wolfe,  Josephine  Louise Washington  Co. 

Stafford,  Reeda  Susanna Baltimore  City  Woronka,  Theodore Baltimore  City 

Stanley,  Gertrude  Wilson Montgomery  Co.  Wright.  Mary  Cornelia Harford  County 

Sterbak,  Eleanor  Barbara Harford  County  Yaeger,  Mary  Bertha Baltimore  County 

Stinchcomb,  Grace  Dorothea. ..Anne  Arundel  Co.  Yaruta,  Mary  Adelaide Baltimore  County 

Suarez,  Consuela Baltimore  City  Zeichner,  Frank  Carl Baltimore  City 

Summers,  Anna  Isabelle Baltimore  City  Ziegler,  Helene  Mary Baltimore  County 

Class  Officers  of  193  5 

President Marguerite  Ehrhardt        Secretary William  Evans 

Vice-President Edward  MacCubbin  Treasurer William  Gonce 


Members  of  the  Class  of  1935  Elected  to  the  Honor  Society 

Herman  Bainder  Eleanor  Loos 

Katherine  Coster  Adelaide  Tober 

William  Evans  Mary  Yeager 

Dorothy  Lorenz  Mary  Coffman 

William  Podlich  Marguerite  Ehrhardt 

Mary  Bucher  Dorothy  Gonce 

Malcolm  Davies  Isadore  Miller 

Eleanor  Goedeke  Margery  Willis 


Graduates  1935 — 158 

(10  B.  S.  degrees  ;  148  3-year  diplomas) 

Previous  Number  of  Alumni  (1866-1935)  :     6,369 

Total  Alumni  June  11,  1935  :     6,527 
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Commencement  Program  of  the  Class  of  1935 

Solemn  March  from  "Joshua" Handel 

Jesu,  Joy  of  Man's  Desiring Bach 

Orchestra 

Processional — Priest's    March Mendelssohn 

Orchestra 

Triumph,  Thanksgiving Rachmaninoff 

Senior  Class  and  Glee  Club 

Prayer Reverend  Embree  Hoss  Blackard 

Minuet  from  the  G  Minor  Symphony Mozart 

Orchestra 

Springtide Grieg 

Foreword  for  a  Song  Book Brahms 

(adapted  from  the  C  Minor  Symphony) 
Glee  Club 

Address Willard    Givens 

Secretary  of  the  National  Education  Association 

Awarding  of  Degrees  and  Diplomas Governor  Harry  W.  Nice 

Peter,  Peter   (Old  German  Tune) Lake 

Lullaby Mozart 

Senior  Class  and  Glee  Club 

Announcements Lida  Lee  Tall,  President 

Alma  Mater School  Song 

Senior  Class,  Glee  Club,  and  Orchestra 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner National  Anthem 

Aicdience 

Benediction Reverend  Embree  Hoss  Blackard 
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Men 

Total 

30 

127 

8 

69 

34 

165 

3 

10 

ENROLLMENT,  1934-35 

Women 

Freshmen 97 

Juniors 61 

Seniors : 

Three  Year  Course 131 

Four  Year  Course 7 

Totals 296  75  371 

STUDENT  TEACHING  FACILITIES 

Number  of  Pupils 

Elementary  School  on  Campus 

(First  through  Seventh  Grade) 239 

Affiliated  Urban  Centers — Through  Sixth  Grade 508 

Affiliated  County  Centers — Through  Seventh  Grade 148 

Total  Enrollment  in  affiliated  training  centers 895 


GETTING  TO  TOWSON 

The  State  Teachers  College  is  located  at  Towson,  the  county-seat  of  Baltimore 
County,  which  is  a  short  distance  north  of  Baltimore  City.  The  college  is 
situated  on  the  York  Road,  along  which  runs  the  Towson  trolley  line.  Students 
arriving  in  Baltimore  by  railroad  or  steamboat  will  take  the  nearest  line  of 
street  cars  transferring  to  the  Towson  car,  whose  route  eastward  and  northward 
to  Towson  is  along  Fayette  Street,  to  HoUiday  Street,  to  Hillen  Street,  to 
Greenmount  Avenue,  to  York  Road,  to  the  college  grounds. 

From  either  Camden  Station  or  Mount  Royal  Station  (Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad)  the  college  can  easily  be  reached.  From  Camden  Station  take  the 
car  in  front  of  the  door  and  transfer  at  Fayette  Street  to  a  No.  8  Towson  car. 
From  Mount  Royal  Station  a  Preston  Street  car  going  east  will  transfer  at 
Greenmount  Avenue  to  the  No.  8  Towson  car. 

From  Union  Station  (Pennsylvania  Railroad)  take  No.  17,  Waverly  car; 
ride  north;  transfer  at  York  Road  and  Gorsuch  Avenue  to  No.  8,  Towson 
car,  riding  north  until  the  college  grounds  are  reached. 

Student's  baggage  can  be  handled  through  the  school  office,  by  special 
arrangement  with  a  local  expressman,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  Baltimore 
deliverymen  regularly  charge  for  baggage  to  Towson. 
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THE  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  AT  TOWSON,  MARYLAND 

CALENDAR  FOR  1937-38 

Registration : 

All  Freshmen  Wednesday,  September  8 

All  Students  other  than  Freshmen Friday,  September  10 

Regular  Schedule  of  W^ork  for  First  Semester : 

All  Freshmen  Thursday,  September  9 

All  Students  other  than  Freshmen Monday,  September  13 

Dormitories  and  Towson  Homes  Open  for  Resident  Students: 

Resident  Freshmen Wednesday,  September  8 

Resident  Students  other  than  Freshmen Saturday,  September  11 

Elementary  School: 

Registration Friday,  September  10 

Regular  Work Monday,  September  13 

Thanksgiving  Holidays:  Wednesday  noon,  November  24,  to  Sunday,  No- 
vember 28,  inclusive. 

Regular  Schedule  followed Monday,  November  29 

Christmas  Holidays:  Tuesday,  3:00  P.  M.,  December  21,  to  Sunday,  Janu- 
ary 2,  inclusive. 

Regular  Schedule  followed Monday,  January  3 

Founder's  Day Saturday,  January  15 

First  Semester  Ends Friday,  January  28 

Second  Semester  Begins Monday,  January  31 

Washington's  Birthday  (celebrated  at  school) Tuesday,  February  22 

Easter  Holidays:    Wednesday  noon,  April  13,  to  Monday,  April  18,  in- 
clusive. 

Regular  Schedule  followed Tuesday,  April  19 

Second  Semester  Ends Wednesday,  June  8 

Professional  Examination  for  City  Students 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  June  6  and  8 

Elementary  School  Closes Friday,  June  10 

Commencement  Week: 

Alumni  Day  Dinner Saturday,  June  11 

Baccalaureate  Sermon Sunday,  June  12 

Class  Day Monday,  June  13 

Commencement,  11:00  A.  M Tuesday,  June  14 


First  Semester — End  of  first  half — Friday,  November  12 
End  of  second  half — Friday,  January  28 
Second  Semester — End  of  first  half — Friday,  April  1 

End  of  second  half — Wednesday,  June  8 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRUSTEES 

of  the 

STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  AT  TOWSON,  MARYLAND 


Tasker  G.  Lowndes,  President 
Cumberland 

Albert  S.  Cook,  A.M.,  LL.D.  (University  of  Maryland) 

State  Superintendent  and  Secretary  of  the  Board 

Towson 

Dr.  J.  M.  T.  Finney 
Baltimore 

Thomas  H.  Chambers 
Federalsburg 

Mary  E.  W.  Risteau 
Sharon 

Edward  H.  Sharpe 
Frederick 

Charles  A.  Weagly 
Hagerstown 

Wendell  D.  Allen 
Baltimore 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

LiDA  Lee  Tall,  B.S.,  Litt.D Presideni 

Anita  S.  Dowell,  A.B.,  MA.,  Ph.D Assistant  to  President 

Rebecca  C.  Tansil,  A.B.,  M.A Registrar — Business  Manager 

Irene  M.  Steele,  B.S.,  M.A., Principal,  Campus  Elementary  School 

Anna  S.  Abercrombie,  M.D College  Physician 

Margaret  M.  Barkley,  A.B.,  B.S Librarian 

Mary  E.  Diefenderfer,  B.A.,  B.S.,  M.S., 

Director  of  Dormitories  and  Dietitian 

Clyde  W.  Rowzee Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Chief  Engineer 

George  H.  Ehlers Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Farm  Manager 
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1936-37 

LroA  Lee  Tall President 

E.S.,  Columbia  University;  Litt.D.,  University  of  Maryland 

Anna  S.  Abercrombie.  .Resident  Physician  and  Instructor  in  Health  Education 
M.D.,  Women's  Medical  College  of  Baltimore,  Maryland 

►"Harriet  A.  Bader History 

Diploma,   Normal  School,   Terre  Haute,   Indiana;  A.B.,   Terre 
Haute,  Indiana;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

•^lARGARET  Barkley Librarian 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  B.S.,  School  of  Library  Service,  Columbia 
University 

YM^RY  Clarice  Bersch Education 

Diploma,  State  Teachers  College,  Farmville,  Va.;  B.S.,  George 

Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  A.M.,  Columbia  University; 

graduate  study.  University  of  California 

•^  Nellie  W.  Birdsong Psychology  and  Handwriting 

Diploma,  Normal  School,  Richmond,  Va.;  B.S.  and  A.M.,  Colum- 
bia University,  Special  diplomas.  Supervision  and  Practice 
Teaching,    Educational    Psychology;    graduate    study, 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  Columbia  University 

^Pearle  Blood Geography 

Diploma,  Brockport  Normal  School,  New  York;  B.S.  and  A.M., 
Columbia  University;  graduate  study.  University  of  Chicago 

^  Bernice  a.  Brouwer Art 

Life  Certificate  and  A.B.,  Western  State  Teachers  College,  Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

^  Stella  E.  Brown Director  of  Rural  Practice,  Sociology 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.S.  and 

A.M.  and  Diploma  in  Elementary  School  Supervision,  and 

Diploma  for  Director  of  Training  School,  Columbia 

University 

^''Catherine  N.  Cook    Tests  and  Measurements 

A.B.,  Sweet  Brair  College,  Virginia;  A.M.,  and  Diploma  as  Ex- 
aminer in  Mental  and  Educational  Tests,  Columbia 

University 

fr'    Eunice  Crabtree      English  and  Psychology  of  Reading 

A.B.,  M.A.,  George  Washington  University;  Ed.D.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University 

Elna  Daniels Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Barnard  College;  A.M.,   Columbia  University;  graduate 
study  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
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^        Mary  E.  Diefendekfer > Director  of  Dormitories  and  Dietitian 

A.B.,  Mora^dan  College  for  Women,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  B.S.,  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  for  Women;  M.S.,  Columbia 
University 

/      Anita  S.  Dowell Assistant  to  the  President,  Health  Education 

A.  B.,  Goucher  College,  A.  M.  and  Diploma  in  the  Supervision 

of  Health  Education,  Columbia  University;  Ph.  D.,  Johns 

Hopkins  University 

Y'       Jane  E.  Joslin Kindergarten  Education  and  English 

Diploma,  State  Teachers  College,  Buffalo;  B.  S.  and  M.  A., 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

y        Louesa  J.  Keys...... Health  Education 

B.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  A.M.  and  Diploma  in  Teaching  of 
Household  Arts,  Columbia  University 

^  Ruth  Stocking  Lynch Science 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

y^     Hazel   MacDonald ;..Mimc 

Public  School  Music  Diploma,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College;  B.S., 
Columbia  University 

y   Donald  Minnegan Physical  Education  and  Athletic  Coach 

Diploma,  Illinois  State  Teachers  College;  B.Phys.  Ed.,  Spring- 
field College,  Springfield,  Massachusetts;  A.M.,  New  York 
University 

Harold   E.    Moser Mathematics 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.  S., 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  A.  M.,  Columbia  Univeristy 

\.       Alice  Munn English 

B.S.  and  Diploma  in  Elementary  Supervision,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; A.M.,  Columbia  University 

^  Marie  M.  Neunsinger Art 

Diploma,  Maryland  Institute,  Baltimore,  Maryland.    B.S., 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

^/ELMA  Prickett Music 

Public  School  Music  Diploma,  Piano  Diploma,  and  A.B.,  Iowa 

State   Teachers   College;   A.M.,    Columbia   University; 

graduate  study  at  Columbia  University. 

V   Mary  E.  Roach > Physical  Education 

Diploma,  Central  School  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education, 
New  York  City 

^     Lucy  Scott : Director  of  City  Practice  Centers 

B.  A.,  Trinity  University,  Waxahachie,  Texas;   M.  A.,  Teachers 

College,  Columbia  University;  graduate  study,  State 

University  of  Iowa 


/Lo 
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Louise  H.  Schroeder Private  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music 

Certificate,  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Helen  C.  Stapleton English 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  graduate  study,  Columbia  University, 
Harvard  University,  Cornell  University. 

Irene  M.  Steele Principal,  Campus  Elementary  School  and  Instructor 

in  Children's  lAterature 
Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.S.  and 
A.M.,  Columbia  University;  graduate  study,  University  of 
Chicago  and  Columbia  University 

Rebecca  C.  Tansil :. Registrar  and  Business  Manager 

A.B.,  University  of  Tennessee;  A.M.,  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers;  graduate  study,  Columbia  University. 

Lena  C.  VanBibber History 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.  S., 
Columbia  University;  A.M.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

E.   Curt   Walther..... Geography 

A.  B.,    Cincinnati   University;    A.M.,    Columbia    University 

*  Joseph   Young  West Science 

B.S.  and  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  For  Teachers;  Ph.D., 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

•^''^Emma    E.   Weyforth Music 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  A.M.,  and  Diploma  in  Supervision  of 
School  Music,  Columbia  University 

l^  Hazel  Woodward Education  and  History 

A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota;  A.M.,  Colimibia  University; 
graduate  study  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 


CAMPUS   ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL   FACULTY 


Observation,  Demonstration  and  Student  Teaching  Laboratory 

1936-37 

Irene  M.  Steele „ Principal 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;   B.  S. 

and  A.M.,  Columbia  University;  graduate  study,  Columbia 

University  and  University  of  Chicago 

Catherine  N.  Cook Tests  and  Measurements 

A.  B.,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Virginia;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

f/-  Mary  A.   Grogan... First   Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson ;  B.  S., 
and  A.  M.,  Columbia  University 

*  Appointed  for  1937-1938. 
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/     Olive  J.  Owens , Second  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Frostburg;  B.  S., 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

QaIiJ^^   -MARY  N.  Lynch Third  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Y       E.  Heighe  Hill :.. Third  and  Fourth  Grades 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.  S., 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

/   M.  Ellen  Logan Fourth  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.  S., 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

^    Marguerite  C.  Dougherty , Fifth  Grade 

Diploma,  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania; 
B.  S.,  Columbia  University;  A.M.,  and  Diploma  in  Teacher 
Training,  Columbia  University 

Hilda  Kestner Sixth  Grade 

Diploma,  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.  S.,  Columbia 
University 

William  F.  Podlich Seventh  Grade 

B.  S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 


/ 


s/  ha^^r^ 


ASSISTANTS    IN    ADMINISTRATION 
Offices 

Adda  L.  Gilbert.. Secretary  to  the  President 

Dorothy  H.  McNally Stenographer  for  Faculty 

Agnes  T.  Debauch Assistant  to  Registrar 

M.  Catherine  Rawlings , Business  Clerk 

Margaret  G.  Barall Stenographer,  Registrar's  Office 

Ethel  H.  VanHorn Clerk  in  Elementary  School  Office 

Ruth  A.  Held Dormitory  Clerk  and  Switchboard  Operator 

Margaret  G.  Grempler,  R.  N College  Nurse 

Margaret  Held ■, Clerk  in  Bookshop 

Library 

Gertrude  Holt Reference  Librarian 

*Fern  Stitzel Cataloging  and  Accessions 

Merle    Yoder Circulation 

Margaret  Howard , Part-time  Assistant 

*  On  leave,  1936-1937. 
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COMMITTEES   OF   THE   FACULTY 

Alumni — Scarborough,  Grogan,  Logan,  VanBibber. 

Art  Center — Brouwer,  Neunsinger,  Stapleton,  Steele. 

Assemblies — VanBibber,  Bersch,  Blood,  Daniels,  Dowell,  Neunsinger,  Scar- 
bourough,  Stapleton,  Weyforth. 

Athletics — Roach,  Daniels,  Diefenderfer,  Minnegan,  Steele. 

Commencement — Dowell,  Birdsong,  Tansil. 

Education  Through  Radio  and  Movies — Crabtree,  MacDonald,  Prickett, 
Steele,  "Weyforth. 

Entrance  Examinations — Cook,  Birdsong,  Tansil. 

Exhibits — Woodward,  Bader,  Brouwer,  Neunsinger,  Walther. 

Health  Service — Abercrombie,  Daniels,  Dowell,  Grempler,  Steele. 

Library — Barkley,  Bader,  Stapleton,  Steele. 

Maryland  Room — Blood,  Bersch,  Cook,  Hill,  Lynch. 

President's  Advisory  Committee — Tall,  Supervisors  of  Practice,  Chairmen 
of  Subject  Matter  Committees,  Principal  of  Elementary  School. 

Scholarship  and  Personnel — Tall,  Abercrombie,  Brown,  Cook,  Dowell, 
Scott,  Tansil  and  other  faculty  on  call. 

Student  Council  Advisory  Committee — Tall,  Birdsong,  Blood,  Diefenderfer, 
Dowell,  Keys,  Minnegan,  Neunsinger,  Tansil. 

Student  Loans — Tansil,  Brown,  Diefenderfer,  Woodward. 

Student  Schedules — Tall,  Dowell,  Tansil. 

Student  Section  Advisers — Bersch,  Diefenderfer,  Dowell,  Tansil,  and  Fac- 
ulty Advisers. 

Teacher  Training — Tall,  Bersch,  Brown,  Steele,  Scott. 

Visual  Education — Walther,  Brown,  Steele,  Woodward. 


(The  first-named  member  of  each  comm.ittee  is  chairman.     The  President  is  ex-officio 
member  of  all  committees.) 


AFFILIATED  TRAINING  CENTERS— BALTIMORE  CITY 

1936-37 

Kathryn  Heinz ; , First  Grade,  School  No.  22 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Lydia  R.  Lutz First  Grade,  School  No.  211 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Grace  M.  Naumann , First  Grade,  School  No.  51 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 
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Florence  A.  Lerian First  Grade,  School  No.  53 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Elizabeth  Gilpin ■, Second  Grade,  School  No.  56 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Mary  R.  Hanlon Second  Grade,  School  No.  99 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 

Kathryn  Wilhelm Second  Grade,  School  No.  231 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Evelyn  F.  Dashiells iThird  Grade,  School  No.  62 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 
B.  S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Elizabeth  K.  Mayer , Third  Grade,  School  No.  68 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Carlyn  Mezger ; Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  56 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 

Genevieve  M.  Bradford Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  53 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 
B.  S.,  Johns  Hopkins   University 

Genevieve  Emerine Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  211 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Mrs.  Virginia  Lee  Jansen Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  51 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Thelma  V.  Damm ....Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  99 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Esther  Black .■ ....Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  231 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Dorothy  Mauler , Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  22 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Mrs.  Marguerite  Smith Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  62 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 

Mrs.  Lois  M.  Henry Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  68- 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

AFFILIATED  TRAINING   CENTERS— BALTIMORE  COUNTY 

1936-37 

Mildred  Buckley ....Second  and  Third  Grade,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Ella  Gundersdorf : Fiist  Grade,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Mary  Upperco :. Fifth  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 
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OFFICERS  OF  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  (1936-1937) 


General  Student  Council 

President:   VIRGINIA  Hagerty 
Vice-Pres.:  Betty  Lee  Rochfort 
Secretary:  Ruth  Spicer 
Treasurer:  Louis  Cox 
Junior  Rep. :  Frances  Jones 
Soph.  Rep.:  John  Owens 
Adviser:  Dr.  Tall 

Day  Student  Council 
President:  Roger  Williams 
Vice-Pres.:  Charles  Haslup 
Sec.-Treas.:  Katherine  Parsley 
Junior  Rep.:  Edward  Hamilton 
Soph.  Rep.:  Bernard  Gamerman 
Adviser:  Dr.  Dowell 

Resident  Student  Council 

President:  Elizabeth  Cissel 
Vice-Pres.:  Julia  Over 
Sec.-Treas.:  Dorothy   Anthony 
House  Rep.:  Ruth  Day 

Edith  Pennington 
Men's  Rep.:  Francis  Hewes 
Adviser:  Miss  Diefenderfer 

Senior  Class 

President:  Helen  Waters 
Vice-Pres.:  Marjorie  McBride 
Secretary:  Abraham  Berlin 
Treasurer:  Muriel   Jones 
Social  Chairman:  Irene   Shank 
Adviser:  Miss  Keys 

Junior  Class 

President:  Edith  Jones 
Vice-Pres.:  Walter  Ubersax 
Secretary:  Alice  Zerbola 
Treasurer:  Charles   Hopwood 
Social  Chairmen:  Alma  Taylor 

Rebecca  Howard 
Adviser:  Miss  Neunsinger 

Sophomore  Class 

President:  Catherine  Schottler 
Vice-Pres.:  Francis  Hewes 
Secretary:  Katherine  Mentis 
Treasurer:  LouiSE  Drake 
Social  Chairmen:  Sarah  Hatton 

Mary  Owens 
Adviser:   MiSS  Danifls 

Freshman  Class 

President:  Richard  Cunningham 
Vice-Pres.:  Helen  Freitag 
Secretary:  Helene  Schuster 
Treasurer:  Norman  Wilde 
Social  Chairman :  Marjorie  Cohen 

Gwendolyn  Sadler 
Adviser:  Miss  Blood 


Athletic  Association 

President :  Pauline  Mueller 
Vice-Pres.:  Betty  Straining 
Secretary:  Adele  Mitzel 
Fall  Manager:  Dorothy  Hoopes 
Winter  Manager:  Hazel  Naylor 
Spring  Manager:   LouiSE  Firey 
Hiking  Manager:  Miriam  Farwell 
Adviser:   MiSS  ROACH 

Chi  Alpha  Sigma 

President:  Carroll    Rankin    (Class 

of  '28) 
Vice-Pres.:  VIRGINIA    Smith     (Class 

of  '29) 
Sec.-Treas.:  Larue  Kemp 
Adviser:  Dr.  Dowell 

Chimes  Guild 

Chairman:  Kathryn  Wright 
Adviser:  Miss  MacDonald 

French  Club 

President:  LuciA  Serio 
Adviser:  Mrs.   Seidel 

Glee  Club 

President:  Leonard  Woolf 
Vice-Pres.:  Ellen  Pratt 
Sec.-Treas.:  Geneva  Lee  Wilson 
Librarian:  Leroy  Wheatley 
Tower  Light  Rep.:   DORIS  Burtnett 
Adviser:  Miss  Weyforth 

Handicraft  Guild 

President:   Theresa  Bosco 
Vice-Pres.:  Virginia  Morgan 
Sec.-Treas.:  Leona  Fisher 
Social  Chairman:   DOROTHY  WOHRNA 

Adviser:  Miss  Bader 

League  of  Young  Voters 

President:   MAURICE  SCHREIBER 
Vice-Pres.:  Cecile  Goldstein 
Secretary:  Florence  Kroll 
Asst.  Sec:  Edith  Pennington 
Treasurer:  Isadore  Stein 
Asst.  Treas.:  Blanche  Stark 
Social  Chairman:  Carmen  Rosenberg 
Adviser:  Miss  Van  Bibber 

Men's  Club 
Chairman:   Sidney  Tepper 
Vice-Chairman:  John  Klier 
Secretary:  Neubert  Jaffa 
Adviser:  Mr.  Minnegan 


Chairman : 


Marshals 

Ruth  Hunter 
Bosley  Royston 
Ivan  Nolte 
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Marshals — (Continued) 
Adelaide  Murray 
Betty  Rubin 
Dorothy  Strohecker 
Lee  Tipton 
Neubert  Jaffa 
Walter  Gordon 
Arthur  Bennett 
Geraldine  Tribull 
John  Wheeler 
Ella  Jarboe 
Anna  Stidman 
Evelyn  Scarff 
Louise  Firey 
Edith  Pennington 
Mary  McClean 
Hyman  Cohen 
Thomas  Pentz 
David  Smith 

Mummers 

President:  Eleanor  Sanborn 
Vice-Pres.:  Mary  Owens 


Secretary :    Henrietta  Katzenberger 
Treas.:  Rena  Goldstein 
Adviser:  Mrs.  Stapleton 

Natural  History  Club 

Chairtnan:  Mary  Owens 
Secretary:   NORMAN  Allers 
Treasurer:  Sara  Hepburn 
Adviser:  Dr.  Dowell 

Orchestra 

President:  Harold  Goldstein 
Secretary:  Elaine  Ward 
Adviser:   MiSS  Prickett* 

Rural  Club 

President:  David  Smith 
Vice-Pres. :  Katherine  Wright 
Secretary:  Marian  Touchstone 
Treasurer:   NORA    Howeth 
Social  Chairman:  Larue  Kemp 
Vice-Soc.  Chairman :  Anna  Stidman 
Adviser:   MiSS  BrOWN 


Tower  Light 


Editors:  Marion  Cunningham 

LORELLE  HEADLEY 


Business  Mgr.:  Maurice  Schrieber 

Circulation  Mgrs. :  Geneva  L.  Wilson 
Ruth  Dudderar 
Evelyn  Scarff 


Advtg.  Mgrs. 


Bernard  Gamerman 
Dorothy  Vogel 
Elaine  Ward 


Department   Editors : 

Assembly:  Walter   Rheinheimer 
Sarah  Strumsky 
Helene  Davis 

Athletics:   LOUISE  FiREY 
Frank  Chrest 


General  Literature ; 


Mary  McClean 
Gertrude  Johns 


Library:  Muriel  Jones 

Charlotte  Warmbold 
Bosely  Royston 

Music:  Harold  Goldstein 
Doris  Burtnett 

Humor:  Betty  Straining 

Social:  Larue  Kemp 

Mildred   Melamet 
Dorothy  Anthony 

Art:  George  Horn 
Evelyn  Robe 
Dorothy  Snoopes 

Science:  Max  Berzofsky 

Dorothy  Wohrna 

Secretarial  Staff:  June  Dousha 
Anna  Stidman 
Belle  Vodenos 


Adviser:  Miss  Munn 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  Cabinet 

President:  Martha  Holland  Vespers  Leader:  Louise  Anderson 

Vice-Pres.:  ANNA  Lee  Kirkwood  Music  Chairman:  Ruth  Dudderar 

Sec.-Treas.:  Hazel  Moxley  Publicity  Chrm.:  Catherine  Pardoe 

Chapel  Leader:  Virginia  Barnes  Adviser:  Miss  Diefenderfer 
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THE  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  AT  TOWSON,  MARYLAND 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

1936-37 


President .• Mrs.  Clarence  Eason,  Glenburnie,  Anne  Arun- 
del County,  Md. 

First  Vice-President'. Mr.   William   Bader,   4013   Dorchester  Road, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Second  Vice-President Miss  Lois  Helm,  1800  Virginia  Ave.,  Hagers- 

town,  Md. 

Third  Vice-President Miss  Elsie  Amoss,  FuUerton,  Maryland. 

Secretary , Mrs.  Albert  J.  Groshans,  Fullerton,  Maryland. 

Treasurer Mrs.  J.  Geason  Hartley,  6  Burkleigh  Square, 

Towson,  Md. 

Executive  Committee: 

Mr.  Frank  C,  Purdum,  Harford  Road  and  Hamilton  Ave., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Miss  Caroline  Coe,  2802  Manhattan  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Miss  Regina  Sheppard,  Upper  Falls,  Baltimore  County,  Md. 

Miss  Carrie  Richardson,  5002  York  Road,  Govans,  Md. 

Dr.  Lida  Lee  Tall,  State  Teachers  College,  Towson,  Md. 

Nominating  Committee: 

Mrs.    George   Schluderburg,    Chairman,   3707    Edmondson   Ave., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Miss  Jennie  Pillsbury,  Hopkins  Apts.,  31st  St.  at  St.  Paul, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Miss  Hilda  McGuigan,  Halethorpe,  Maryland. 

Auditing  Committee: 

Mr.  George  Schluderburg,  Chairman,  3707  Edmondson  Ave., 
BaltiiBore,  Md. 

Miss  Cora  Smith,  3206  Guilford  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr.  William  Mahaney,  605  E  Street,  Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

Alumni  Trustees  of  the  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund: 

Dr.  William  S.  Love,  Chairman. 
Mrs.  Laura  Phelps  Todd 
Miss  Carrie  G.  Richardson 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


HISTORY  OF  THE  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

The  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson,  (formerly  the  Maryland  State  Normal 
School)  the  oldest  and  the  largest  institution  in  the  State  of  Maryland  for 
the  training  of  elementary  school  teachers,  was  created  by  the  Legislature 
of  1865,  and  opened  on  January  15,  1866.  It  was  for  a  long  time  Maryland's 
only  institution  exclusively  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  public 
schools.  The  old  Normal  School  building  which  housed  the  school  on  Lafayette 
Square,  in  Baltimore,  from  1876  until  1915,  is  gratefully  remembered  by  hun- 
dreds of  Maryland  teachers,  and  it  still  stands  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
landmarks  in  the  history  of  public  education  in  Maryland. 

Location  at  Towson 

In  the  autumn  of  1915  the  school  was  moved  into  splendid  new  quarters 
in  South  Towson,  a  suburb  of  Baltimore;  where,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  School  Building  Commission,  the  state  made  an  educa- 
tional investment  of  more  than  $840,000.  This  location  is  ideal.  The  grounds, 
88  acres  in  extent,  comprise  beautiful  lawns,  athletic  fields,  woodland,  residence 
halls,  and  truck  gardens  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  residence  halls.  There 
js  abundant  opportunity  for  healthful  outdoor  recreation,  for  integrating  school 
instruction  with  field  study  of  the  real  things  of  nature,  and  for  gaining  practical 
knowledge  and  experience  from  the  various  regular  and  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties of  the  institution. 

Though  entirely  removed  from  Baltimore,  the  college  is  near  enough  to  Mary- 
land's great  city  to  permit  visits  to  the  art  galleries,  attendance  upon  concerts 
and  lectures,  and  other  cultural  experiences.  The  mail,  express,  and  other  con- 
veniences of  Towson  are  immediately  at  hand;  and  the  schools  of  Baltimore 
(for  the  city  students;,  and  the  county  schools  at  Towson,  Baynesville,  Stone- 
leigh,  and  other  nearby  places  (for  the  county  students),  afford  opportunities 
to  visit  typical  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  schools,  and  to  develop  the  practice 
of  teaching  under  normal  conditions. 

The  Normal  School  Becomes  a  State  Teachers  College 

Since  its  founding  in  1866  until  1931  this  institution  was  a  Normal  School 
offering  two  years  of  training  for  the  elementary  school  field.  In  1924  the 
Training  School  for  Teachers  in  Baltimore  City  was  closed  and  since  that  date 
the  elementary  school  teachers  of  Baltimore  City  as  well  as  of  the  Counties 
have  been  trained  at  Towson.  In  1931  the  course  of  study  was  increased  to 
three  years  by  an  Act  of  Legislature.  This  was  a  forward-looking  step.  On 
May  25,  1934,  the  State  Board  of  Education  again  took  a  most  progressive  step 
by  extending  the  course  for  elementary  teachers  to  four  years  with  the  B.  S.  in 
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Education  as  the  final  award,  thus  making  the  three  white  Normal  Schools  in 
the  State,  Teachers  Colleges.  This  assures  Maryland  an  outstanding  place  in 
the  history  of  education  among  the  states.  Although  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  1934  authorized  the  four-year  course  at  the  Normal  Schools  and  gave 
these  institutions  the  power  of  granting  degrees,  the  names  of  these  schools 
were  not  officially  changed  until  the  spring  of  1935  when  Bill  No.488  was  in- 
troduced in  the  State  Senate,  passed  both  Houses  and  was  later  signed  by  the 
Governor,  becoming  Chapter  554  df  the  Laws  of  1935. 

Since  the  fall  of  1934  all  students  entering  from  the  counties  have  been 
required  to  complete  the  four-year  course  and  to  earn  the  B.S.  degree  before 
being  eligible  to  teach  in  the  state  school  system.  By  request  of  the  Baltimore 
City  Board  of  Education  the  State  Department  will  grant  a  three-year  diploma 
to  City  students  who  ask  to  withdraw  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  to  teach  in 
Baltimore  City.  City  students  may  choose  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  whether 
they  will  take  the  three  or  the  four  year  curriculum.  Graduates  with  the  three 
year  diploma  may  also  return  for  the  fourth  year  and  meet  the  requirements 
for  the  B.S.  degree. 

Status  of  the  Teaching  Profession  in  Maryland 

In  Maryland  there  are  over  4,465  white  principals  and  teachers  in  public 
elementary  schools,  of  whom  2,752  are  teaching  in  the  23  counties,  and  the 
remainder  in  Baltimore  City.  In  the  counties,  98%  hold  first  grade,  advanced 
first  grade,  bachelor  of  science,  or  elementary  principal's  certificates.  Those 
who  hold  first  grade  certificates  are  graduates  of  a  two-year  normal  course  or 
the  equivalent.  Those  who  hold  advanced  first  grade  certificates  have  had  the 
equivalent  of  three  years  of  normal  school  work.  Those  who  hold  the  bachelor 
of  science  certificate  in  elementary  education  have  completed  a  four  year  course 
in  a  teachers  college.  In  Baltimore  City,  since  1901,  no  teacher  has  been 
appointed  in  the  elementary  grades  who  has  not  been  graduated  from  a  standard 
normal  or  teacher  training  institution. 

The  educational  objective  in  a  forward-looking  and  progressive  state  is  to 
place  "a  trained  teacher  in  every  classroom"  in  the  schools  of  the  state. 

Opportunities  within  the  State 

In  September,  1937,  according  to  the  minimum  salary  schedule  estab- 
lished by  the  Legislature  in  1922,  the  initial  salary  for  inexperienced 
normal  school  graduates  taking  positions  in  elementary  schools  in  the 
counties  will  be  $950,  with  an  additional  $100  paid  to  those  placed  in  charge 
of  one  or  two-teacher  schools.  In  a  few  counties,  the  salaries  are  some- 
what higher  than  the  minimum  schedule,  the  maximum  at  present  paid 
beginning  teachers  in  any  county  being  $1,200.  This  amount  is  paid  in 
Baltimore  County  and  also  in  Baltimore  City.  Salary  increases  are 
granted  for  approved  service  after  specified  years  of  experience. 

Vacancies  in  the  positions  of  principals,  supervising  teachers,  and 
county  superintendents  are  filled  by  promotion  of  those  gifted,  experienced 
teachers,  who  have  shown  that  they  have  the  skill  and  ability  of  master 
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teachers,  the  requisite  qualities  of  leadership  and  personality,  as  well  as 
interest  in  preparing  themselves  through  the  necessary  additional  train- 
ing. 

Need  for  Trained  Teachers  in  the  Counties 

During  the  depression  days  the  graduates  of  the  State  Teachers  College 
at  Tows  on  have  maintained  a  high  average  of  placement,  though  there 
was  a  small  surplus  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  years.  Of  the  91  gradu- 
ates of  June,  1936,  there  were  48  from  the  counties.  Ten  received  B.  S. 
degrees  and  38  received  three-year  diplomas.  Ten  of  these  graduates 
with  the  three-year  diploma  returned  to  the  College  to  complete  the  re- 
quirements for  the  B.  S.  degree,  leaving  38  candidates  available  for  place- 
ment.   All  of  these  are  now  teaching  in  regular  positions. 

With  the  increase  of  the  tuition  in  September,  1933,  the  number  of 
entering  students  became  smaller  and  the  present  number  of  graduates 
is  below  the  number  needed  for  the  vacancies  of  the  State  School  System. 
The  fact  that  there  will  be  no  county  graduates  in  1937  (except  the  ten  who 
returned  for  a  fourth  year)  is  due  to  the  raising  of  the  standard  length 
of  the  course  to  four  years,  with  the  B.  S.  degree  as  the  goal.  The  present 
shortage  of  trained  teachers  will  probably  continue  until  1938  and  there 
will  be  a  steady  need  from  that  date.  For  this  reason  we  feel  that  now  is 
the  time  for  qualified  high  school  graduates  w'ho  are  interested  in  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  to  enter  training  so  they  may  be  ready  to  fill  these 
vacancies  as  they  occur. 

Need  for  Trained  Teachers  in  Baltimore  City 

Because  of  the  non-appointment  of  graduates  from  this  college  on  the 
eligible  list  in  Baltimore  City  for  the  years  1931  to  1933,  together  with  the 
raising  of  standards  and  the  increase  of  tuition,  the  number  of  city  stu- 
dents entering  the  college  was  drastically  reduced  in  the  fall  of  1933  and 
also  1934.  With  the  return  to  a  normal  turn-over  in  the  city  system  the 
placement  each  year  will  be  between  100  and  125  for  the  next  five  years  as 
predicted  by  the  Superintendent  of  City  Schools.  There  were  43  gradu- 
ates of  1936  registered  from  Baltimore  City;  13  received  B.  S.  degrees 
and  30  the  three-year  diploma.  Of  these  30  graduates,  three  are  continu- 
ing their  work  for  the  B.  S.  degree.  All  of  the  remaining  1936  graduates 
are  teaching  in  Baltimore  City. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  on  the  professional 
list  to  take  care  of  substitute  work  on  special  days.  The  City  Department 
is  eager  that  the  city  students  who  are  recommended  by  their  high  schools 
and  who  meet  the  standards  will  enter  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Tow- 
son  if  they  are  interested  in  the  elementary  school  field  in  Baltimore  City. 
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BUILDINGS 

The  main  buildings  are  the  Administration  Building;  the  Campus  Ele- 
mentary School;  Newell  Hall  and  Richmond  Hall  (the  two  dormitories  for 
women);  and  the  Power  House. 

Administration  Building 

The  Administration  Building  contains  the  executive  offices,  reception  rooms, 
auditorium,  lecture  rooms,  classrooms,  laboratories,  the  library,  and  the  cafeteria 
and  dining-room  for  the  accommodation  of  day  students  and  the  Elementary 
School  pupils. 

Campus  Elementary  School  Building 

No  teachers  college  is  complete  without  its  demonstration  school.  Our 
Campus  Elementary  School  is  used  for  observation,  demonstration,  and  the 
practice  of  teaching.  It  was  once  called  the  Model  School  and  has  been  a 
recognized  part  of  the  set-up  for  teacher  training  since  September,  1866.  The 
Campus  Elementary  School  building  is  the  newest  of  all  the  buildings  on  the 
campus.  The  Legislature  of  1931  authorized  an  appropriation  for  a  new  build- 
ing which  was  completed  in  February,  1933.  It  was  well  planned  to  serve  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  It  is  a  regular  seven-grade  suburban  school 
for  children  living  in  the  Towson  district  immediately  surrounding  the  college, 
and  for  children  from  Baltimore  City  and  its  environs  in  the  proximity  of  the 
college. 

The  Library 

The  main  floor  of  the  north  wing  of  the  Administration  Building  is  devoted 
to  library  purposes.  The  two  large  reading  and  circulation  rooms  and  the 
reference  room  together  house  a  collection  of  35,000  volumes  arranged  on  open 
shelves.  Most  of  these  are  circulated  for  overnight  or  weekly  use,  but  several 
thousand,  stored  on  a  mezzanine  floor,  may  be  drawn  for  a  term  of  nine  weeks. 

In  the  main  room  are  found  a  small,  carefully  chosen  fiction  collection,  a 
juvenile  collection,  and  books  on  fine  arts,  literature,  and  the  social  sciences, 
including  geography,  history,  biography,  and  travel.  In  the  annex  are  the 
special  groups  of  psychology,  education,  science,  and  industrial  arts,  as  well  as 
the  reference  files  of  pamphlets  and  magazines.  A  picture  collection  of  more 
than  5,000  items  is  available  for  use.  Current  periodicals,  the  list  of  which  in- 
cludes more  than  one  hundred  general  and  professional  magazines,  are  located 
in  the  periodicals  department  in  the  annex. 

In  the  reference  room  there  are  illustrative  materials  for  teaching,  as  well  as 
encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  and  other  reference  books.  This  special  material 
is  of  particular  importance  to  students  who  are  preparing  for  and  engaged  in 
their  practice  of  teaching. 

There  is  a  children's  library  in  the  Campus  Elementary  School  which  may 
be  used  by  the  college  students.  A  well-balanced  collection  of  1,500  children's 
books  is  available  in  this  library. 
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Practice  in  the  use  of  the  library  is  assured  by  assignments  from  ail  depart- 
ments, covering  required  work,  supplementary  reading,  and  the  use  of  periodi- 
cals and  indexes.  All  sections  of  entering  students  receive  instruction  designed 
to  develop  a  working  knowledge  of  the  library. 

DORMITORIES 

Newell  Hall 

Newell  Hall,  named  for  Dr.  M.  A.  Newell,  the  founder  of  the  college,  is  the 
main  dormitory.  It  is  constructed  on  a  plan  affording  room  and  bath  facilities 
quite  superior  to  those  ordinarily  found  in  even  the  best  of  the  private  boarding 
schools  and  colleges.  The  unit  of  the  plan,  fully  carried  out  on  the  first  two 
floors,  is  a  pair  of  rooms  with  commodious  bath  between  them.  Rooms  accom- 
modate two  or  three  students.  The  third  floor  has  the  usual  dormitory  arrange- 
ment of  group  baths  at  the  tv/o  ends  of  the  corridor.  Newell  Hall  will  house 
250  students. 

The  infirmary,  well  equipped,  occuoies  one  wing  of  the  first  floor  of  Newel  i 
Hall. 

Richmond  Hall 

Richmond  Hall,  named  after  the  former  principal,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Rich- 
mond, beloved  and  honored  by  all  the  alumni  for  her  long  connection  of  55 
years  with  the  college,  adjoins  Newell  Hall.  It  was  completed  September, 
1924.  This  dormitory  accommodates  130  students  in  comfortable  rooms, 
most  of  which  are  for  two  students.  There  are  a  few  single  rooms,  and 
sleeping-porch  accommodations  for  16  students.  The  social  room  on  the 
first  floor  provides  a  restful  and  home-like  place  where  students  may  enjoy 
their  leisure  time  or  receive  their  friends. 

The  Dining-Room 

The  dining  room  in  Newell  Hall  is  made  up  of  a  main  room  and  two  wings 
which  have  a  seating  capacity  of  500  students.  Luncheon  is  served  cafeteria 
style,  but  breakfast  and  dinner  are  service  meals  when  all  are  seated.  In  this 
way  the  courtesies  of  table  conduct  and  social  life  become  a  part  of  the  regular 
student  life. 

Out-of-Dormitory  Accommodations  for  Men 

There  is  no  campus  dormitory  for  men,  but  the  citizens  in  Towson  have 
generously  opened  their  homes,  and  as  a  result  students  are  placed  in  most 
comfortable  houses  for  rooms  and  have  their  meals  in  the  college  dining-room. 
A  list  of  available  rooms  is  furnished  to  parents  upon  request,  and  the  Towson 
boarding  students  assume  responsibility  for  selecting  and  paying  for  rooms 
during  the  school  year.    The  rent  is  expected  to  be  paid  a  month  in  advance. 

Supervision  of  Boarding  Students 

Over  the  resident  students,  the  officers  of  the  dormitories,  and  the  hostesses 
in  the  Towson  boarding  homes  exercise  the  customary  residence-hall  super- 
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vision  and  guidance,  so  that  parents  may  feel  assured  that  their  daughters  and 
sons  are  in  the  hands  of  careful,  responsible,  and  experienced  institutional 
directors.  To  this  end  the  hours  of  the  day  outside  of  school  hours  are  system- 
atically arranged  in  a  program  of  recreation  and  study  or  other  appropriate 
duties,  efforts  being  made  to  have  every  student  interested  to  a  proper  extent 
in  recreation  and  social  activities  as  the  needful  supplement  to  study  and  rou- 
tine. 

Because  these  social  and  recreative  activities  among  students  themselves' 
added  to  the  serious  program  of  studies  assigned  to  each  class,  are  considered 
sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  time  of  everyone  in  the  dormitories,  visits  of  out- 
side persons  are  not  encouraged  on  school  days  or  nights.  Visitors  are,  how- 
ever, received  on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings,  and  Sunday  afternoons;  but 
students  must  register  their  visitors,  so  that  whenever  it  seems  desirable, 
parents  may  be  informed  of  the  guests  their  sons  and  daughters  are  entertaining. 

A  printed  form  concerning  week-end  pri'/ileges  is  filled  out  by  the  parents* 
Parents  are  earnestly  requested  not  to  ask  for  week-end  home  privileges  for  their 
S071S  and  daughters  oftener  than  once  a  month. 

Social  functions,  such  as  class  entertainments,  teas,  receptions,  and  dances, 
are  planned  for  all  students  with  faculty  cooperation  as  a  valuable  means  of 
promoting  the  education  of  the  students  in  their  social  life,  a  very  necessary 
element  in  the  prospective  teacher's  equipment. 

Attention  to  the  religious  interest  of  the  students  is  given  in  the  form  of 
regular,  but  voluntary,  chapel  exercises  in  the  dormitory  and  occasional  Sunday 
vesper  services.  Cordial  cooperation  is  sought  between  the  college  and  the 
ministers  of  the  various  churches  in  Towson  and  Baltimore,  so  as  to  encourage 
the  boarding  students  to  attend  regularly  the  church  and  Sunday-school 
service  of  their  choice. 

The  dormitory  is  managed  partly  through  a  student  government  organiza- 
tion which  is  an  interesting  development  of  the  last  several  years. 

Dormitory  Policy   for  County   Boarding  Students 

County  students  who  have  reserved  a  room  and  have  entered  the  dormitory 
must  hold  their  reservations  for  the  year,  unless  withdrawing  because  of  weak 
scholarship  or  ill  health.  They  may  not  withdraw  to  become  day  students, 
except  for  change  of  residence. 

County  students  may  not  board  in  Towson  or  elsewhere  unless  the  dormitory 
is  filled  to  capacity,  in  which  case  the  college  will  place  students  in  homes  of 
hostesses  affiliated  with  the  college  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  college. 
Any  exceptions  to  this  rule  must  be  passed  upon  by  the  President. 

Dormitory  Policy  for  Entrance  and  Withdrawal  of 
Baltimore  City  Students 

City  students  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  dormitory,  and,  if  space  permits, 
will  be  gladly  received.  Last  year  we  admitted  all  city  students  who  requested 
boarding  accommodations  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  unless  the  county  en- 
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rollment  grows  so  large  that  the  number  of  requests  for  rooms  will  not 
permit  us  to  pursue  this  policy.  At  the  present  there  is  ample  room  for 
all  students. 

City  students  who  enter  the  dormitory  will  be  expected  to  remain  for  the  entire 
college  year  and  not  change  their  status  to  that  of  day  students  at  the  end 
of  any  term  except  that  City  juniors  and  seniors  in  practice  may  transfer 
to  their  homes  during  the  nine  weeks'  term  of  teaching. 

What  a  Dormitory  Student  Should  Bring  as  Personal  Property 

Every  student  must  furnish  for  personal  use:  A  fountain  pen  or  an  ink  pencil; 
towels;  toUet  soaps;  bureau  scarfs;  a  quilted  pad  for  the  bed,  size  72  in.  by  30  in. 
(these  can  be  purchased  in  the  College  Book  Shop);  one  pair  of  blankets;  and  one 
heavy  sweater  to  prevent  colds  during  the  winter  months  when  students  travel 
between  buUdings.  Each  student  should  also  bring  two  laundry  bags,  two. 
tumblers,  two  spoons,  and  six  table-napkins. 

Regulations  for  Athletic  Uniforms  and  Equipment 

For  Women  Students 

Students  must  wear  the  complete  gymnasium  uniform  for  all  athletics.  All 
entering  students  should  order  uniforms  through  the  Book  Shop  during  the 
first  week  of  school.  A  deposit  must  accompany  each  order.  The  cost  of  one 
complete  outfit,  including  suit,  shoes  and  hose  is  approximately  $2.50.  Each 
student  should  own  two  suits  in  order  that  she  may  always  present  a  neat 
appearance. 

Students  of  the  Class  of  1938  will  wear  gold  suits;  Class  of  1939  will 
wear  green;  Class  of  1940  will  wear  blue  suits  and  the  Class  of  1941  will 
receive  directions  for  the  color  of  their  suits  when  they  enter. 

Uniforms  must  be  purchased  at  the  Book  Shop.  They  cannot  be  obtained 
anywhere  else. 

For  Men  Students 

Each  man  is  required: 

To  secure  a  regulation  uniform  consisting  of  long  trousers,  sleeveless  jersey, 
sweat  shirt,  socks  and  suitable  footwear  for  indoor  and  outdoor  activities.  A 
uniform  should  not  be  bought  until  the  official  regulations  are  released. 

To  keep  all  athletic  equipment  neat  and  clean. 

To  mark  athletic  costumes.  This  is  essential  for  efficient  collection  and  dis- 
tribution.   Use  markers,  tags,  indelible  pencil. 

To  secure  a  locker  in  the  Barracks  and  also  in  the  Administration  Building. 
A  $1 .00  deposit  is  required  for  keys. 

To  be  responsible  for  all  athletic  equipment  issued  to  him. 

(Special  caution  must  be  observed  in  the  care  of  towels,  athletic  uniforms, 
balls,  bats,  etc.  This  equipment  is  very  expensive  and  loss  of  any  article  will 
be  charged  to  the  breakage  fee  of  the  offender.) 
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STUDENT  WELFARE  AND  ACTIVITIES 

Student  Health  Service 

The  health  of  each  student  is  carefully  safeguarded.  The  aim  is  to  produce 
healthy  bodies  as  well  as  trained  minds.  A  resident  physician  and  a  trained 
nurse  are  regularly  employed  as  full-time  members  of  the  staff.  In  order  to 
discover  remediable,  as  well  as  serious  physical  defects,  every  student  is  given 
a  thorough  physical  examination  upon  entrance  and  parents  are  notified  of 
the  results  of  these  examinations.  A  second  thorough  examination  is  given 
during  the  senior  year.  A  student  is  expected  to  correct  defects  immediately 
after  entering  school.  Such  defects  are  dental  caries  and  the  need  for  eye- 
glasses. If,  however,  a  student  is  HI  enough  to  be  sent  to  a  hospital,  to  need 
X-ray  or  special  treatments,  the  college  does  not  assume  responsibility  for 
such  expenses.  If  a  casualty  occurs  on  the  athletic  field  or  in  any  of  the  physical 
education  classes  the  college  cannot  assume  responsibility  for  hospital  bills. 
However,  the  college  pledges  itself  to  assume  all  financial  responsibility  that 
can  be  met  through  daily  infirmary  service.  All  contagious  disease  cases  are 
sent  immediately  to  Sydenham  Hospital  or  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
after  parents  have  been  consulted. 

Health  service  is  given  also  to  the  children  in  the  Campus  Elementary 
School. 

The   Infirmary 

In  Newell  Hall  a  suite  of  five  rooms — three  for  the  resident  women  students, 
one  for  the  women  day  students,  and  one  for  the  men — at  the  extreme  south- 
east end  of  the  main  corridor  of  the  buUding,  where  there  is  much  privacy  and 
sunlight,  is  set  aside  for  infirmary  purposes.  Here,  any  student  taken  sick 
may  be  cared  for,  if  necessary,  away  from  all  other  students.  There  is  a  special 
diet  kitchen  for  the  infirmary  service. 

The  Advisory  System 

Each  student  upon  entrance  is  given  an  adviser  who  continues  in  this  capacity 
throughout  the  four-year  period.  Each  adviser  has  from  twelve  to  twenty 
students  in  his  section.  These  advisers  meet  together  to  talk  over  student 
problems  and  student  v/elfare.  Students  and  advisers  hold  regular  section 
meetings  as  well  as  informal  social  affairs.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  establish 
a  relationship  between  faculty  member  and  his  advisees  that  will  encourage 
the  student  to  bring  his  personal  problems  before  the  adviser.  In  addition  to 
the  guidance  given  by  faculty  advisers  students  are  encouraged  to  consult  the 
President,  Educational  Measurements  Department,  and  Registrar  on  academic 
and  personal  problems.  Cumulative  personnel  records  for  all  students  are  kept 
in  the  Registrar's  Office  and  are  available  for  advisers  and  other  staff  members 
working  with  students. 

Orientation  Program  for  Freshmen 

Eight  years  ago  the  plan  of  Freshman  Week  was  inaugurated  at  the  State 
Teachers  College.    The  freshman  students  report  to  the  college  before  the  other 
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classes  arrive  and  through  a  program  of  work  and  play  become  acquainted  with 
the  campus,  their  instructors  and  their  schedules.  So  far  the  Freshman  Week 
has  extended  over  a  period  of  three  days.  The  first  day  is  given  over  to  regis- 
tration when  responsible  student  officers  of  the  junior  and  senior  classes  assist 
in  inducting  the  freshmen  into  the  college.  On  the  two  succeeding  days, 
mornings  are  given  to  the  testing  program.  In  the  afternoons  the  students 
meet  for  various  lectures  by  the  staff  members  on  such  subjects  as  the  course 
of  study,  the  use  of  the  library,  how  to  study,  the  budgeting  of  time.  The 
student  officers  plan  social  programs  for  the  afternoons  and  evenings.  An  im- 
pressive induction  service  called  "The  Lighting  of  the  Way"  discloses  to  the 
newcomers  the  spirit  of  the  college. 

Through  the  spirit  of  Freshman  Week  it  is  hoped  that  the  freshmen  are 
strengthened  and  that  impetus  is  given  to  know  quickly  some  definite  things 
about  the  college  and  its  life.  Undoubtedly  a  freshman  after  such  an  induction 
into  the  regimen  of  a  professional  school  must  find  the  adjustment  easier  to 
make  and  should  feel  more  able  to  cooperate  with  the  sophomore,  junior  and 
senior  classes  when  they  arrive  later  in  the  week. 

Freshman  Mothers'  Week-end 

On  the  first  week-end  in  November  the  mothers  of  all  freshmen  are  invited 
to  be  guests  of  the  college.  Conferences  are  held  with  individual  faculty 
members  whereby  a  mother  may  discuss  the  progress 'of  her  son  or  daughter. 
A  group  meeting  of  faculty  mem.bers  and  mothers  is  held  in  which  aims  of  the 
college  and  student  problems  are  discussed.  This  week-end  has  proved  to  be 
of  great  value  in  the  orientation  program  of  the  freshmen. 

Assembly 

The  assembly  programs  of  the  college  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the 
educational  offerings  of  the  institution.  A  committee  composed  of  faculty 
members  and  students  plan  the  programs  for  the  year.  Many  outstanding 
speakers  from  such  fields  as  economics,  art,  literature  and  science  and  also 
concert  artists  come  to  the  college  each  year.  It  is  often  possible  to  secure 
splendid  speakers  by  cooperation  with  the  other  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  Baltimore.  Faculty  members  also  contribute  to  these  programs  by  sharing 
their  experiences  with  the  students. 

In  addition  to  outside  speakers  and  faculty  members  the  students  are  re- 
sponsible for  one  program  each  week.  These  programs  must  be  educational 
and  the  outgrov/th  of  work  in  the  courses  pursued. 

College  Athletics 

The  college  provides  two  athletic  fields,  six  tennis  courts,  a  gymnasium  and 
other  facilities  for  promoting  recreational  activities.  In  addition  to  the  regu- 
larly scheduled  classes  in  physical  education,  students  may  choose  electives 
which  are  held  in  the  afternoons  after  class  hours. 

The  principal  sports  for  men  include  soccer,  basketball,  baseball  and  tennis. 
Intercollegiate  games  are  scheduled  in  soccer,  basketball  and  baseball. 
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The  women's  athletic  activities  which  include  volley  ball,  hockey,  basketball, 
tennis,  baseball,  soccer,  are  intra-mural.  Each  spring  a  competitive  inter- 
class  demonstration  of  dancing,  stunts  and  games  is  held. 

Two  field  days  for  the  entire  student  body  and  faculty  are  held  each  year 
under  the  direction  of  the  Physical  Education  Department.  The  one  held  in 
the  fall  is  called  Play  Day  and  the  one  in  the  spring  is  called  May  Day. 

Student  Activities  and  Organizations 

In  other  places  in  the  catalogue  student  organizations  with  their  lists 
of  officers  are  mentioned.  We  believe  that  legitimate  student  activities  will 
grow  out  of  the  needs  of  the  particular  college  involved.  Activities  are  in- 
aug'urated  and  organized  because  they  extend  and  develop  the  interests  of 
students  which  may  never  have  been  incited  before,  or  they  perpetuate  and 
keep  alive  innate  capacities.  A  drama  league,  a  musical  organization  or 
an  art  club  can  delevop  latent  possibilities.  Training  for  responsibility  is 
definitely  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  pre-service  training  for  the  teaching 
profession  and  these  various  activities  tend  to  develop  this  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. While  faculty  members  act  as  advisers  in  the  various  organiza- 
tions, the  program  of  activities  is  in  the  hands  of  the  students. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  hold  more  than  one  major  office  and  in  this  way 
training  in  leadership  offered  through  these  organizations  extends  to  a  larger 
group  of  students.  Treasurers  of  organizations  that  handle  money  are  responsi- 
ble to  faculty  advisers  and  receive  practical  business  training. 

The  Students'  Association  for  Cooperative  Government  and  the  Student 

Council 

A  student,  upon  entrance  to  the  college  automatically  becomes  an  active 
member  of  the  Students'  Association  for  Cooperative  Government.  The 
legislative  body  of  this  organization,  called  the  Student  Council,  has  general 
control  of  student  activities.  Any  member  of  the  student  body  may  bring  be- 
fore the  attention  of  the  Student  Council  any  matter  having  to  do  with  the 
welfare  of  the  college.  The  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Council,  composed  of 
Council  members,  class  representative,  certain  faculty  advisers  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  college,  meets  at  regular  intervals  to  discuss  problems  of  common 
interest. 

The  Council  sponsors  the  publishing  of  the  Students'  Handbook  which  sup- 
plies detailed  information  regarding  the  life  of  the  college,  the  organizations, 
social  calendar  of  the  year  and  other  material  of  special  value  to  the  students. 
To  be  elected  president  of  the  Student  Council  is  the  highest  honor  which  can 
be  given  to  any  student  in  the  college. 

Musical   Organizations 

Music  plays  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  students  at  the  college,  and 
by  the  musical  training  the  students  receive  both  in  class  courses  and  in  the 
musical  organizations  it  is  hoped  that  much  will  be  done  toward  making  the 
school  children  of  the  state  music-conscious. 
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The  Glee  Club 

The  Glee  Club,  composed  of  about  a  hundred  voices,  assists  with  the  daily 
assemblies  and  provides  music  for  many  important  occasions  such  as  Christmas 
and  Commencement  programs.  One  or  two  broadcasts  are  given  annually  over 
local  stations  and  public  appearances  are  made  at  various  schools,  clubs,  and 
churches.  Opportunity  is  given  to  students  who  are  especially  interested  to  do 
solo  work  and  to  participate  in  trios  and  quartets. 

The  Orchestra 

The  College  Orchestra  is  open  to  all  students  who  play  instruments.  It 
provides  both  musical  experience  and  pleasure.  In  addition  several  instru- 
ments are  owned  by  the  college  and  some  free  instruction  upon  these  instru- 
ments is  offered  to  interested  students  who  show  musical  aptitude.  The 
orchestra  furnishes  music  at  assemblies  and  at  special  functions  held  at  the 
college.  There  is  an  annual  broadcast  over  a  local  station  and  occasionally 
there  are  engagements  away  from  the  college.  Each  year  a  string  ensemble  is 
organized  from  members  of  the  orchestra. 

Chimes  Guild 

Members  of  the  Chimes  Guild  alternate  in  the  playing  of  the  chimes  in  the 
college  dining-room.  ,  The  remainder  of  the  group  lead  in  the  singing  of  the 
grace  for  the  evening  meal  and  make  contributions  to  the  music  for  special 
occasions  in  the  Dormitory. 

Publications 

The  Tower  Light  is  the  monthly  publication  of  the  college.  Its  service  is 
three-fold:  to  provoke  thought  which  wUl  lead  to  intelligent  action;  to  present 
professional  information,  worthy  ideas  and  ideals;  to  furnish  an  outlet  for  those 
students  who  wish  to  gain  power  through  practice  in  the  composition  of  all 
types  of  writing  that  appear  in  the  modern  magazine. 

The  staff  is  made  up  of  students  selected  from  each  class.  These  individuals, 
together  with  a  faculty  adviser  and  the  President  as  an  ex-officio  group  member 
carry  on  the  financial,  advertising  and  circulation  departments  as  well  as  the 
business  of  selecting  and  editing  articles  written  by  the  students  and  faculty. 
Practical  experience  is  thus  acquired  equally  with  training  in  writing. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  is  a  voluntary  student  organization.  All  women  students 
are  eligible  for  membership.  With  the  cabinet  members  of  the  association  as 
guides,  the  "Y"  girls  conduct  Sunday  Vespers  each  month.  At  these  services 
outside  speakers  bring  their  messages  upon  a  definite  theme  for  the  meet- 
ing planned  for  each  year.  In  addition  the  girls  conduct  an  "early-morn- 
ing" watch  each  Wednesday  morning. 

Men's  Club 

All  the  men  students  of  the  college  are  organized  into  a  club  which  meets 
once  a  month  at  the  home  of  the  college  President.    The  men's  athletic  coach 
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is  the  adviser  for  the  group.  They  inaugurate  policies  for  their  own  life  in  the 
college  and  plan  their  work  throughout  the  year.  Through  a  program-com- 
mittee outside  speakers  are  secured  for  some  of  the  meetings  and  other  meetings 
are  given  over  to  organizing  the  annual  revue.  This  club  is  one  of  the  important 
clubs  of  the  college.  The  culmination  of  the  club  work  for  the  year  is  the  Men's 
Revue  which  assists  in  financing  the  athletic  program. 

Athletic  Association 

Every  member  of  the  student  body  is  a  member  of  the  Athletic  Association. 
Its  governing  board  consists  of  student  officers,  managers  of  sports  and  faculty 
members.  Its  purpose  is  to  organize  and  conduct  the  inter-section  and  inter- 
class  gamesi  for  the  girls'  varsity  and  inter-class  games  for  the  men,  and 
to  manage  and  direct  the  elective  sports.  The  Athletic  Association  en- 
courages worthwhile  interest  in  athletics  and  fosters  school  spirit  by  en- 
couraging students  to  strive  to  v^in  and  wear  the  class  number  of  the 
college  letter. 

Chi  Alpha  Sigma  Honor  Fraternity 

The  Chi  Alpha  Sigma  Fraternity  is  the  Honor  Society  of  the  college.  Stu- 
dents are  elected  on  the  basis  of  high  scholarship,  fine  character  and  activities 
of  a  type  which  show  qualities  of  leadership  and  which  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  college.  A  small  per  cent  of  the  juniors  and  seniors  are  eligible  each  year 
for  election  on  the  basis  of  these  qualifications.  The  Senate  of  the  fraternity 
is  composed  of  members  of  the  faculty  who  are  already  members  of  honor 
fraternities. 

The  League  of  Young  Voters 
The  League  of  Young  Voters  is  an  organization  connected  with  the  State  and 
National  bodies  of  that  name.  It  aims  are  to  acquaint  future  voters  with 
the  problems  and  issues  of  the  day,  to  give  social  contact,  and  to  furnish  ex- 
perience in  parliamentary  procedure.  Although  there  are  now  several  such 
groups  in  other  colleges,  the  unit  at  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  Maryland. 

Marshals 

This  organization  is  important  in  assisting  at  all  gatherings  of  the  college, 
both  in  daily  assemblies  and  public  affairs.  Marshals  are  chosen  each  year 
from  the  freshman  class  and  continue  in  this  service  during  their  residence  at 
the  college. 

French  Club 

The  French  Club  is  a  new  organization.  Its  purpose  is  to  foster  the  interest 
in  French  through  songs  and  conversations. 

Psychology  Club 

The  Psychology  Club  is  organized  for  those  students  whose  interests  lead 
them  toward  further  study  in  this  particular  subject.  Current  social  topics 
and  problems  are  discussed  by  specialists  from  other  colleges  and  fields.  Mem- 
bers choose  some  special  social  problems  in  which  they  are  interested  and  report 
upon  them  in  the  meetings. 
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Rural  Club 

The  Rural  Club  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  educational  and  social  needs  of  the  rural  child.  Members  are 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  making  contacts  with  leaders  in  progressive  schools 
and  in  community  organizations  that  are  representative  of  rural  and  urban 
groups  in  our  State  and  other  places.  The  activities  of  the  club  include  group 
discussions  of  pertinent  civic  problems,  travel-study  trips  and  social  programs. 

The  Rural  Club  is  sponsoring  the  promotion  of  a  plan  for  the  development 
of  the  School  Glen.  For  those  who  enjoy  nature  the  glen  is  a  beautiful  spot. 
This  project  is  intended  to  stimulate  greater  interest  in  conservation,  natural 
history  and  wholesome  out-door  recreation. 

The  Rural  Club  is  a  member  of  the  student  section  of  the  American  Country 
Life  Association. 

The  Natural  History  Club  makes  use  of  the  out-of-doors  as  its  labora- 
tory for  information.  It  aims  to  help  students  add  to  their  knowledge  of 
wild  life  and  geological  formations.  In  addition,  it  endeavors  to  aid  stu- 
dents in  finding  pleasure  in  such  out-of-door  activities. 

The  Mummers 

Those  students  interested  in  dramatics  may  become  members  of  The  Ivlum- 
mers,  the  dramatic  club  of  the  college.  Its  purpose  is  to  afford  opportunity 
for  expression  in  acting,  scenery  making,  costuming  and  play  writing.  The 
club  has  two  meetings  a  month  given  over  to  interesting  discussions  of  current 
plays  of  the  stage  and  the  screen;  and  to  the  informal  presentation  of  one-act 
plays.  Many  pleasant  social  contacts  are  made  through  the  activities  of  the 
club. 

Alumni  Association 

The  Alumni  Association  holds  a  number  of  meetings  each  year.  Various 
units  of  the  association  meet  in  different  sections  of  the  state  and  a  general 
alumni  meeting  is  held  during  Commencement  week  at  the  college. 

The  Book  Shop 

Under  the  management  of  the  school  there  is  operated  a  Book  Shop  for  the 
convenience  of  the  students,  where  such  materials  as  notebooks,  pencils,  paper, 
mimeographed  outlines  of  courses,  books,  stationery,  postcards,  and  souvenirs 
are  sold.  The  Book  Shop  assists  the  successive  classes  in  handling  their  class 
pins  and  class  rings,  and  is  available  for  service  to  the  students  generally.  Each 
student  is  requested  to  bring  with  him,  or  purchase  in  the  shop,  a  fountain  pen 
or  ink  pencil. 

Student  Employment 

Student  employment  is  handled  through  the  Registrar's  Office.  Generally, 
there  is  little  opportunity  for  students  to  earn  part  of  their  expenses,  but  for 
the  past  two  years  due  to  the  federal  funds  offered  through  the  National  Youth 
Administration,  student  aid  has  been  made  possible.  Students  participating 
in  this  program  have  been  assigned  work  on  the  campus  and  have  also  assisted  in 
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civic  projects  in  Baltimore  by  working  in  the  State  Library  Commission  Office, 
Enoch  Pratt  Library,  The  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  American  Red  Cross, 
and  recreational  centers.  The  students  have  gained  valuable  experience  in 
this  work  as  well  as  being  given  the  opportunity  to  continue  their  college  ed- 
ucation. 

Placement  of  Graduates 

Although  the  college  has  no  regular  bureau  of  appointments  it  cooperates 
with  school  administrators  seeking  to  fill  vacancies.  Each  year  the  complete 
records  of  graduates  from  the  city  are  furnished  to  the  Baltimore  City  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  those  of  the  county  graduates  to  the  various  superin- 
tendents over  the  State.  These  records  show  objectively  the  candidate's 
fitness  for  teaching  and  also  give  a  summary  of  the  student's  scholastic  record 
and  personal  characteristics.  The  superintendents  to  whom  these  records  are 
sent  find  them  of  great  value  in  placing  the  student. 

Loans  and  Scholarships 
"Borrowing  for  an  Education  is  a  Good  Investment." 

There  are  a  number  of  loans  which  are  available  to  students  whose  cre- 
dentials are  satisfactory.  A  student  requesting  a  loan  should  apply  to  the 
Registrar  for  an  application  form.  It  v/ill  be  necessary  for  such  an  applicant 
to  show  evidence  that  the  loan  is  a  real  necessity  in  order  that  he  or  she  may 
continue  as  a  student  in  the  college.  In  addition  to  certain  letters  of  recommen- 
dation which  must  be  filed  with  the  application  form,  the  scholastic  standing 
of  the  student  in  the  college  is  also  given  careful  consideration.  The  loans  are 
made  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  are  payable  on  demand,  but  can  usually  be 
renewed  until  after  graduation  or  until  a  student  has  received  an  appointment. 
Freshmen  students  are  not  eligible  for  loans  until  they  have  completed  the 
first  semester's  work  and  have  established  a  fine  outstanding  record. 

The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund  was  established  by  the  alumni  of  the 
college  in  honor  of  Sarah  E.  Richmond,  for  55  years  connected  with  the  school 
as  student,  teacher,  principal,  and  dean  of  women.  The  Sarah  E.  Richmond 
Fund  is  the  largest  of  all  the  funds  and  is  dispensed  by  a  special  Alumni  Com- 
mittee as  follows:  Dr.  William  S.  Love,  2211  Eutaw  Place,  Mrs.  Laura  Phelps 
Todd,  and  Miss  Carrie  Richardson.  Requests  for  loans  from  this  fund  may  be 
made  direct  to  Dr.  William  S.  Love,  the  chairman,  or  the  requests  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  Committee  by  the  Registrar's  Office. 

The  Reese  Arnold  Memorial  Loan  Scholarship,  the  LUlian  Jackson  Memorial 
Loan  Scholarship,  and  the  Esther  Sheel  Memorial  Loan  Scholarship  (Class  of 
1927)  were  established  by  the  students  of  the  school  in  memory  of  classmates 
who  died.  The  Normal  Loan  Scholarship  and  the  Pestalozzi  Loan  Scholarship 
were  established  by  the  Normal  and  Pestalozzi  Societies,  and  the  Class  of  1925 
Loan  Scholarship  was  a  gift  from  the  senior  class  of  that  year.  The  Carpenter 
Memorial  Loan  Scholarships,  preferably  for  men,  were  established  by  Mrs. 
John  Carpenter,  of  Wellsville,  New  York,  in  honor  of  her  husband  who  was 
greatly  interested  in  teacher-training. 

The  daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  Quota  Club  of  Baltimore 
are  organizations  which  have  been  most  liberal  in  making  loans  to  students. 
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In  addition  to  annual  loans  to  two  or  more  students  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  each  year  awards  a  fifty  dollar  scholarship  to  a  student  recom- 
mended by  the  college. 

The  Washington  County  Unit  of  the  Alumni  Association  gave  $100.00  to 
the  loan  fund  in  1929,  as  a  permanent  gift  and  in  1935  added  another  $100.00  to 
this  amount.  A  student  from  Washington  County  is  given  preference  when 
applying  for  these  loans. 

In  memory  of  Miss  Medwedeff,  a  former  faculty  member  of  the  college, 
her  father  has  established  an  annual  tuition  scholarship  of  $100.00.  This 
av/ard  is  made  to  an  outstanding  student  selected  by  the  trustees  of  this 
fund.     Ik  is  known  as  the  Minnie  V.  Medwedeff  Scholarship. 

Loans: 

The  total  amounts  available  for  loans  and  scholarships  follow: 

Amount 

The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund $8,000.00 

The  Lillian  Jackson  Memorial  Loan  Fund 50.00 

The  Carpenter  Memorial  Loan  Fund  (for  Men  only) 402.00 

Class  of  1925  Loan  Fund 90.00 

The  Reese  Arnold  Memorial  Loan  Fund 100.00 

The  Martha  Richmond  Junior  Loan  Fund 180.00 

The  Normal  Literary  Society  Loan  Fund  (Class  of  1925) . .  .  100.00  ■ 

Pestalozzi  Loan  Fund  (Class  of  1926) 100.00 

General  Scholarship  Fund 175.00 

Esther  Sheel  Memorial  Loan  Fund 500.00 

Washington  County  Alumni  Unit  Loan  Fund 200.00 

Eunice  K.  Crabtree  Loan  Fund  (Gift  of  Class  of  1931) 200.00 

1933  Gift  Loan  Fund  of  Faculty  and  Students . 700.00 

Pauline  Rutledge  Loan  Fund  (Gift  of  Class  of  1934) 200.00 

Gertrude  Carley  Memorial  Fund '*25jOO 

Scholarships:  M^  ^ 

Minnie  V.  Medwedeff  Memorial  Scholarship 

(awarded  annually) $100.00 

Daughters  of  American  Revolution  Scholarship 

(awarded  annually) 50.00 

EXPENSES 

Tuition 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Education  on  Friday,  May  21, 
1933,  it  was  voted  to  initiate  a  tuition  charge  of  $100.00  for  all  students  at  the 
three  white  teachers  colleges.  This  amount  takes  care  of  all  the  usual  fees  in- 
cluding registration,  health  service  and  library  service.  However,  there  is  in 
addition  a  student  activities  fee  of  $5.00  to  be  paid  by  all  students,  and  a 
breakage  fee  of  $5.00  (to  be  refunded  at  the  time  of  graduation  or  withdrawal, 
if  no  breakage  is  charged  against  a  student's  record). 
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Costs  for  Boarding  Students 

Resident  students  will  pay  the  tuition  charge  of  $100.00  and  are  given 
room,  meals,  laundry,  and  personal  care,  at  the  rate  of  only  $6.00  per  week;  the 
total  charge  for  the  scholastic  year  of  36  weeks  amounting  to  $316.00  All  ex- 
penses are  payable  in  two  equal  installments  in  advance,  $158.00  on  the  open- 
ing day  in  September  and  $158.00  on  February  1st.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
$5.00  breakage  fee  is  also  deposited  by  each  new  student,  but  this  fee  is 
refunded  when  the  student  completes  the  course  if  no  breakage  is  charged 
against  his  record.  The  student  activities  fee  of  $5.00  is  also  required  at  time 
of  registration. 

Men  students  living  in  Towson  homes  pay  $126.00  per  year  to  the  college 
for  meals  and  laundry  and  approximately  $2.50  a  week  to  the  Towson  hostess. 
It  costs  about  $7.50  more  to  room  in  Towson  than  in  the  dormitory  because 
the  hostesses  must  be  paid  for  their  rooms  during  the  Christmas  and  Easter 
holiday  periods. 

Room  Reservation  Fee 

A  room  reservation  fee  of  $10.00  is  required  each  year  of  all  applicants  who 
desire  to  board  at  the  college.  All  students  are  eligible  to  dormitory  life.  This 
fee  is  deducted  from  the  fixed  charges  upon  entrance,  and  no  refund  of  this  fee 
will  be  made  after  September  1. 

Cost  for  Day  Students 

Day  students  will  pay  the  tuition  charge  of  $100.  They  will  deposit  the 
breakage  fee  of  $5.00,  which  will  be  refunded  at  the  time  of  their  withdrawal 
from  the  school,  just  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  boarding  students,  if  no 
damages  are  charged  to  the  student.  They  will  pay  the  student  activities  fee 
of  $5.00. 

Day  students  can  obtain  wholesome  hot  lunches  in  the  school  cafeteria  at 
nominal  charges. 

Cost  for  Out-of -State  Students 

Students  whose  parents  reside  out  of  the  State  of  Maryland  may  enter  the 
State  Teachers  College  upon  presentation  of  the  required  high  school  credits 
which  will  be  passed  upon  by  the  Credentials  Secretary  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  These  students  will  pay  the  tuition  of  $100.00,  the 
charge  for  room,  meals  and  laundry  of  $216.00  for  the  year,  the  student 
activities  fee  of  $5.00,  the  (refundable)  breakage  fee  of  $5.00.  In  addition 
there  will  be  a  surcharge  for  out-of-state  students  of  $200.00,  This 
amount  over  and  above  the  cost  to  a  Maryland  student  represents  the  ac- 
tual cost  to  the  State  of  a  student's  instruction  costs  plus  the  living  ex- 
penses in  one  of  the  dormitories. 

Late  Registration  Fee 

Any  student  who  registers  after  the  date  for  registration  named  in  the 
calendar  wUl  be  required  to  pay  a  late  entrance  fee  of  $2.00. 
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The  Breakage  Fee 

A  breakage  or  property  deposit  of  $5.00  is  required  of  all  students.  This 
will  be  refunded  immediately  after  graduation  or  withdrawal  if  the  student 
has  not  broken  or  destroyed  any  of  the  college  or  dormitory  furniture  or  furnish- 
ings. If  there  are  charges  against  a  student  the  costs  will  be  deducted  from  the 
breakage  fee  and  the  balance  refunded.  If  the  costs  exceed  the  breakage  fee  an 
extra  bill  will  be  sent  to  the  parents. 

The  Activities  Fee* 

All  students  will  want  to  become  a  working  part  of  at  least  four  organizations: 
(1)  the  athletic  association  (dues,  $2.00);  (2)  their  class  organization  (dues, 
$1.00);  (3)  the  student  council  (resident  or  non-resident,  dues,  $.50);  (4)  the 
college  magazine,  The  Tower  Light  (subscription,  $1.50) — the  total  activities'  fee 
for  women  and  men,  $5.00.  These  fees  are  collected  on  registration  day.  These 
fees  are  handled  by  the  student  organizations  and  the  treasurers  are  responsible 
to  the  advisers  of  the  organizations. 

Summary  of  Expenses 

Semester  I       Semester  II 

Day  Students— Tuition,  $100.00  a  year $50.00  $50.00 

Boarding  Students — 

Tuition,  $100.00  a  year;  Room,  Board  and  Laun-    . 

dry,  $216.00 $158.00  $158.00 

*Ali  Students— Activities  Fee $5.00 

All  Freshman   (new  students)   Breakage  Fee,   re- 
fundable         $5.00 

Piano,  other  instruments  or  vocal  instruction — Fee  named  upon  request. 

Practice  fee  for  use  of  piano  (for  special  music  students)  $10.00  per  year. 

REFUNDS 

As  a  basis  for  making  refunds  to  students  who  withdraw,  the  following  plan 
became  effective  September,  1933: 

For  Day  Students 

1.  Day  students,   admitted  in   good  standing,   who  withdraw  between  the 

opening  of  the  college  and  October  1,  shall  have  refunded  the  tuition 
charge  for  the  first  semester  less  $10.00. 

2.  Day  students  who  withdraw  on  their  own  or  guardian's  initiative  after 

October  1,  shall  receive  no  refund  of  tuition,  for  the  term  involved. 
A  term  is  a  period  of  nine  weeks  or  half  a  semester. 

3.  Day  students  who  withdraw  at  the  request  of  the  college  after  October 

1,  shall  receive  no  refund  of  tuition  for  the  term  involved, 

4.  Day  students  entering  on  probation  will  be  required  to  pay  no  tuition  until 

after  the  entrance  examination  when  their  admission  will  be  determined. 
However,  such  students  will  register  for  the  examination  upon  the  regis- 
tration date  set  in  the  calendar. 

♦Note:     A   separate   check   should   be   made   out   for   these   activities    and    paid   to   the 
organizations  on  registration  day. 
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For  Resident  Students 

1.  Resident  students  who  withdraw  before  October  1,  shall  have  refunded  the 

tuition  charge  for  the  first  semester  (or  whatever  amount  has  been  paid 
for  by  the  student)  less  $10.00;  and  shall  have  refunded  also  the  amount 
paid  for  room,  meals  and  laundry  minus  the  charge  for  one  week  more 
than  the  number  of  weeks  actually  spent  in  the  college. 

2.  Resident  students  who  withdraw  on  their  own  or  guardian's  initiative 

after  October  1,  shall  receive  no  refund  of  tuition  for  the  term  in- 
volved, and  will  be  charged  for  room^  meals  and  laundry  by  terms, 
i.  e.,  either  for  one  term,  or  two  terms,  according  to  the  time  of  with- 
drawal. Fractions  of  a  term  will,  therefore,  be  counted  as  a  full 
term.  Parents  should  be  careful  to  notify  the  college  as  soon  as 
they  know  when  a  student  is  to  be  withdrawn;  it  is  to  their  own 
financial  advantage. 

3.  Resident  students  who  withdraw  at  the  request  of  the  college  after  Octo- 

ber 1,  shall  receive  no  refund  of  tuition  for  the  term  involved,  and 
shall  be  refunded  the  amount  paid  for  room,  meals  and  laundry,  mi- 
nus the  charge  for  one  week  more  than  the  number  of  weeks  actual- 
ly spent  in  the  college. 

4.  Resident  students  who  enter  on  probation  will  pay  the  room  reservation 

fee  of  $10.00  only  until  after  the  entrance  tests  have  been  taken.  Out 
of  this  amount  expenses  will  be  taken  for  the  time  the  student  boards  at 
the  college,  if  the  student  is  notified  of  failure  in  the  entrance  tests.  If 
the  student  is  accepted  after  the  entrance  tests  all  other  fees  are  due  on 
the  day  the  student  is  notified  of  the  results. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Application  blanks  for  admission  will  be  furnished  upon  request.  Such 
blanks  should  be  filled  out  and  sent  to  the  college  well  in  advance  of  the  stu- 
dent's coming,  so  that  the  reply  from  the  college  can  inform  the  student  as  to 
the  entrance  requirements  and  the  assigned  dormitory  reservation.  If,  after 
a  boarding  student  has  been  given  a  room  assignment  in  one  of  the  residence 
halls,  or  in  Towson,  circumstances  arise  to  prevent  the  student  from  attending 
the  college,  that  fact  should  be  immediately  communicated  to  the  college^  so 
that  the  room  reservation  thus  surrendered  may  be  available  for  another 
student.  A  room  deposit  of  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  is  required.  This  amount  is 
deducted  from  the  fixed  charges  upon  registration  or  returned  to  the  student 
if  the  student  cancels  his  reservation  before  September  1. 

Additional  Information 

Additional  information  and  answers  to  particular  questions  that  students 
or  parents  may  wish  to  ask  will  be  gladly  furnished. 

Address :  Dr.  Lida  Lee  Tall,  President, 
State  Teachers  College  at  Towson, 

Towson  (Suburb  of  Baltimore),  Maryland. 
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PROFESSIONAL  INFORMATION 


State  Teachers'  Certificates 

A  Bachelor  of  Science  Certificate  in  Elementary  Education  will  be  issued  to 
each  graduate  of  the  four-year  course  at  the  State  Teachers  College  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  This  certificate  is  valid  for  elementary  school 
teaching  throughout  the  counties  of  the  State  for  three  years  and  is  renewable 
upon  evidence  of  successful  experience  and  professional  spirit. 

In  the  meantime  county  graduates  who  have  completed  the  three-year 
curriculum  offered  at  the  State  Teachers  College  through  1936  have  been 
awarded  the  elementary  teacher's  certificate  now  designated  as  Advanced 
First  Grade.  This  certificate  is  valid  for  teaching  in  any  elementary 
school  in  the  counties  of  the  State  for  three  years  and  if  the  applicant  has 
received  an  appointment  within  that  time  it  is  renewable  upon  evidence 
of  summer  school  credits  and  successful  experience  and  professional  spirit. 

The  Baltimore  City  graduates  must  take  the  City  professional  examinations, 
the  successful  completion  of  which  places  them  on  the  eligible  list  to  teach  in  the 
elementary  grades  in  the  Baltimore  City  School  System.  This  Civil  Service 
plan  is  part  of  the  City  Charter  and  dates  back  to  1898. 

1.  Age:  Admission  Requirements 

To  be  eligible  for  admission,  a  student  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  entrance  or  by  the  thirty-first  of  December  following  the 
September  registration. 

2.  Graduation  from  an  Approved  High  School: 

The  State  Department  of  Education  is  the  accrediting  agency  for  the 
public  high  schools  and  also  for  the  non-public  secondary  schools  of 
Maryland.  Any  other  school  from  v/hich  a  candidate  is  accepted  must 
be  approved  either  by  its  State  Department  of  Education  or  by  the 
proper  regional  accrediting  agency. 

3.  Certification  by  High  School  Principal: 

The  record  of  every  applicant  must  be  certified  by  the  principal  of 
the  high  school  attended.  The  graduates  of  any  of  the  various  cur- 
ricula of  the  Maryland  public  high  schools  may  be  accepted  in  the 
Teachers  College.  Graduates  of  out-of-state  schools  who  are  admitted 
must  have  completed  well  organized  curricula  totaling  sixteen  units  and 
including  the  constants  required  for  graduation  from  any  Maryland 
public  high  school,  as  follows: 

English 4  units 

Mathematics 1  unit 

Social  Studies  (of  which  1  unit  must  be  U.  S. 

History) 2  units 

Science 1  unit 

Acceptable  electives 8  units 

Total 16  units 
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Scholarship  Requirements: 

The  standards  for  students  entering  from  Baltimore  City  and  from  the 
counties,  though  based  on  different  marking  systems,  are  approximately 
the  same  and  are  as  follows: 

County  Students: 

The  scholarship  standards  set  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  as 
the  basis  for  certification  by  the  high  school  principal  for  college  en- 
trance is  that  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  the  applicant  shall 
have  made  a  grade  of  A  or  B  in  at  least  60%  of  the  college  entrance 
courses  and  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in  all  other  college  entrance  courses 
taken  during  these  two  years.  Students  not  meeting  this  average  may 
apply  for  admission  on  probation.     (See  "5"  which  follows.) 

Baltimore  City  Students: 

The  agreement  with  the  State  Department  of  Education  on  the 
scholarship  standard  recommended  by  the  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners of  Baltimore  City  as  the  basis  for  certification  for  admission  to 
the  Teachers  College  is  that  the  student  must  have  m.ade  an  average  of 
80  %  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  work.  Students  with  averages 
between  75  and  80  may  apply  for  admission  on  probation.  (See  "5" 
which  follows.) 

Admission  on  Probation: 

Students  who  do  not  meet  the  scholarship  requirements  for  entrance 
in  good  standing  may  request  admission  on  probation.  Such  students 
are  admitted  to  the  tests  which  are  administered  to  all  entering  students 
and  in  the  light  of  the  test  results  and  personal  interviews,  each  student 
is  notified  whether  accepted  on  probation  or  rejected.  The  student,  ad- 
mitted on  probation,  must  make  a  satisfactory  record  during  the  fresh- 
man year  in  order  to  attain  the  full  requirements  to  continue  at  the 
college. 

Health: 

A  thorough  physical  examination  by  the  college  physician  is  required 
for  admission. 

Status  of  Married  Women  Applicants: 

According  to  a  regulation  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  passed  in 
1928,  married  women  who  at  the  time  of  application  are  not  in  the  regu- 
lar State  teaching  service  may  enter  the  college  only  upon  special  per- 
mission from  the  Board. 


Admission  with  Advanced  Standing 

The  college  will  allow  credit  from  recognized  institutions  as  far  as  such 
credits  may  apply  on  the  prescribed  curriculum.  These  credits  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Department  of  Education.  The  transcript  is  carefully  re- 
viewed and  the  credit  allowed  is  provisional  until  a  student  has  established  a 
satisfactory  record  in  the  college. 
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Pledge  to  Teach  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
All  students  entering  the  State  Teachers  College  are  required  to  sign 
a  pledge  to  teach  two  years  in  Maryland  immediately  following  their 
graduation. 

Credits 
All  courses  are  organized  on  the  semester  basis.  A  semester  hour  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  work  done  in  the  classroom  for  one  hour  a  week  during  a  period 
of  at  least  eighteen  weeks.  If  a  course  is  held  for  three  periods  a  week  for 
eighteen  weelcs  it  will  receive  three  semester  hours  of  credit.  The  average 
student  load  is  sixteen  hours  for  any  one  semester.  Thirty-two  semester  hours 
should  be  earned  during  each  college  year.  One  hundred-twenty-eight  semester 
hours  or  credits  are  required  for  the  B.S.  degree. 

System  of  Marking 

Grades  are  designated  by  the  following  symbols:  A,  B,  C  +  ,  C,  C-,  D,  F,  In- 
complete. D  is  the  lowest  passing  mark,  yet  is  considered  unsatisfactory,  and  F 
is  a  failure  which  means  that  the  course  so  marked  must  be  repeated.  An  In- 
complete should  be  removed  during  the  three  weeks  following  the  close  of  the 
course  and  unless  satisfactorily  completed  at  that  time  will  become  a  failure. 

Standards  of  Work  Required 

A  student  must  maintain  an  average  of  C  in  oi-der  to  be  in  good  standing 
in  the  college.  Any  student  who  receives  more  than  two  failures  during  any  one 
term  or  who  accumulates  a  high  percentage  of  D  grades  on  his  record  may  be 
asked  to  withdraw.  The  complete  records  of  students  are  reviewed  by  the 
Scholarship  Committee  and  both  academic  and  personality  growth  are  con- 
sidered in  the  action.  A  person  failing  to  make  an  average  of  C  in  any  one 
semester  is  placed  on  probation  and  must  make  a  satisfactory  average  by  the 
close  of  the  following  semester  in  order  to  remain  in  the  college. 

Absences  and  Punctuality 

Students  are  referred  to  the  student  handbook  for  detailed  information  re- 
garding the  rules  concerning  absences  and  latenesses.  There  is  no  system  of 
"cuts"  in  the  college  but  students  building  up  unsatisfactory  attendance  records 
are  warned  by  the  Registrar's  Office.  Unless  improvement  is  shown  these 
cases  are  referred  to  the  Scholarship  Committee. 

Student  Teaching 

The  prospective  teacher  is  inducted  into  the  art  of  his  profession  by  a  gradual 
approach  beginning  during  his  freshman  year  at  the  college.  During  the 
second  semester  of  the  freshman  year  each  student  is  registered  for  "The 
Modern  Elementary  School"  which  gives  him  his  first  insight  into  the  elemen- 
tary field  of  education.  Beginning  with  the  sophomore  year  observations  are 
held  in  the  Campus  Elementary  School  and  the  Montebello  School  (the  Balti- 
more City  demonstration  school)  so  that  the  student  is  able  to  observe  classroom 
activities  in  the  subject-matter  courses  for  which  he  is  at  that  time  enrolled.  Stu- 
dent-teaching is  restricted  to  the  junior  year  and  senior  years  and  is  divided 
into  two  terms  of  nine  weeks.    The  student  spends  the  entire  time  in  a  practice 
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center  and  reports  to  the  college  once  a  week  for  conferences  with  the  super- 
visors of  student-teaching.  These  experiences  are  in  both  fields  of  elementary 
education,  primary  and  intermediate  grades,  so  that  the  student  may  have 
opportunities  to  demonstrate  his  best  level  of  teaching. 

Facilities  for  Student  Teaching 

There  are  eight  classrooms  in  the  Campus  Elementary  School;  and  twenty- 
six  affiliated  training  centers  provided  through  the  courtesy  and  cooperation  of 
the  Baltimore  City  Board  of  Education  and  the  Baltimore  County  Board  of 
Education. 

Graduation  Requirements 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  is  conferred  upon  those  who 
successfully  complete  the  four-year  curriculum.  For  the  present  time  students 
entering  from  Baltimore  City  are  allowed  to  withdraw  at  the  end  of  the  junior 
year  and  receive  the  three-year  diploma  which  will  enable  them  to  teach  in  the 
Elementary  Schools  of  Baltimore  City,  after  taking  the  professional  examina- 
tion. 

Students  transferring  from  other  colleges  will  be  required  to  take  at  least  one 
full  year  in  residence,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  credit  allowed. 

Curriculum  Offered 

The  four-year  curriculum  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  an  outgrowth 
of  study  and  research  on  the  part  of  the  administration  and  faculty.  Because 
of  the  prescribed  course  of  study  the  sequence  of  courses  is  worked  out  to  the 
best  advantages  of  the  student. 

IN-SERVICE  COURSES 

The  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  offered,  for  the  first  time  in 
1936-37,  courses  to  experienced  teachers  in  service  and  to  candidates  for 
advanced  credit  or  degrees.  These  courses  were  offered  on  Monday  and 
Thursday  evenings  and  Saturday  mornings,  on  the  campus.  The  credit 
earned  may  be  applied  toward  the  higher  certificate  and  toward  the  B.  S. 
degree  by  those  who  are  graduates  of  the  two-year  curriculum  previously 
offered  by  the  college  and  to  holders  of  the  three-year  diploma. 

The  courses  offered  for  the  year  1936-37  were  in  the  field  of  English, 
Social  studies.  Art  and  Psychology.  The  fees  for  in-service  courses  are 
based  on  the  charge  of  $4.00  per  semester  hour. 

In-service  courses  will  be  offered  for  1937-38  and  detailed  information 
may  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  college.  Courses  will  not  be  offered  if 
less  than  ten  enroll  in  the  class ;  and  the  college  reserves  the  right  to  with- 
draw such  courses. 

Numbering  of  Courses 

Courses  are  numbered  according  to  the  following  scheme: 

Courses  numbered  100-199  inclusive  are  primarily  for  freshmen. 
Courses  numbered  200-299  inclusive  are  primarily  for  sophomores. 
Courses  numbered  300-399  inclusive  are  primarily  for  juniors. 
Courses  numbered  400-499  inclusive  are  primarily  for  seniors. 
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COURSES  INCLUDED  IN  THE  FOUR-YEAR  CURRICULUM 

(Effective  for  Entering  Students  Since  September,  1934)  Semester 

Hours 

Art 9 

Art  101— The  World  Today  in  Art 1}4 

Art  102 — Fine  and  Industrial  Art 3 

Art  301— Fine  and  Industrial  Art 1^ 

Art  401 — Advanced  Course — Fine  and  Industrial  Art 13^ 

Art  402— Art  in  the  Elementary  School 1 J^ 

English 203^ 

Eng.  101— The  World  Today  in  Literature 3 

Eng.  103— Written  English 3 

Eng.  201— Children's  Literature 2 

Eng.  203— Oral  English 3 

Eng.  205 — Reading  in  the  Elementary  School 2 

Eng.  303— Teaching  Oral  and  Written  English 2 

Eng.  401-402 — Survey  of  English  and  American  Literature  ...  4 

Eng.  406 — Advanced  Course  in  Reading  in  Elementary  School  1 3^ 

Education 26 

Ed,  101— The  Modern  Elementary  School  (2  hrs.  rec.  1  hr.  lab.)      2 

Ed.  211 — Kindergarten-Primary  Principles  and  Materials 2 

Ed.  331 — Modern  Trends  in  Education  and  Their  Historic 

Origins 3 

Ed.  341 — The  History,  Administration,  Interpretation  and 

Construction  of  Tests IJ^ 

Ed.  432— Philosophy  of  Education 1}4 

Ed.  203-304— Student  Teaching  (for  City  students) \ 

Ed.  303-404— Student  Teaching  (for  County  students) /  16 

Social  Studies 27 

Hist.  101 — Human  Relationships  in  the  World  Today IJ^ 

Hist.  102,  201,  202— Evolution   of   Cultural   and   Economic 
Western  Civilization. 

Hist.  102— Ancient  Life 3 

Hist.  201  and  202— Medieval  Life  of  Western  Europe  and  Ex- 
ploration and  Settlement  of  the  Americas 3 

Hist.  301-302 — American  History — Economic,  Social  and  Polit- 
ical Trends  (including  Maryland)  3 

Hist.  301 — National  Development  Period. 
Hist.  302 — America  in  World  Affairs. 
Hist.  401 — European  Industrial  and  Imperial  Developments 

since  1815 IJ^-  (12) 

Geo.  101 — Geographical  Background  of  Modern  World  Prob- 
lems       1 3^ 

Geo.  102 — Human  Adjustment  to  Physical  Environment 3 

Geo.  201-202 — Curriculum  Material  in  the  Geography  of  the 
United  States 3 
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Courses  Included  In  The  Four- Year  Curriculum — Continued. 

(Effective   for  Entering   Students   Beginning   September,    1934)  Semester 

Hours 

Geo.  301-302 — Curriculum  Material  in  the  Geography  of 

Europe 3 

Geo.  401 — Curriculum  Material  in  the  Geography  of  Asia, 

South  America  and  Africa 1 J^-  (12) 

Economics  302 — Principles  of  Economics  and  Sociology 3-(3) 

Penmanship  100 — Handwriting  Practice  (Non-credit  course) 

Health 7 

Hea.  101 — Personal  Hygiene  and  First  Aid 3 

Hea.  202 — Economics  in  Relation  to  the  Health  Program 2 

Hea.  303 — Community  and  School  Problems  in  Health 2 

Mathematics 5 

Math.  201 — Teaching  Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary  School. . .  3 
Math.  301 — Advanced  Course  in  the  Teaching  of  Arithmetic 

in  the  Elementary  School 2 

Music 9J^ 

Mus.  100 — Chorus  (Non-credit  course) 

Mus.  101— The  World  Today  in  Music IJ^ 

Mus.  102 — Elements  of  Music,  Theoretical  and  Applied 2 

Mus.  201 — Mxisic  in  the  Elementary  School 1^ 

Mus.  301 — Music  in  the  Elementary  School  (continued) 1 J^ 

Mus.  401 — Advanced  Course — Music  in  the  Elementary  School  1 J^ 

Mus.  402 — Appreciation  of  Music 1 J^ 

Physical  Education 9 

Ph.  Ed.  101-102,  201-202,  301-302,  401-402— Athletics 7 

Ph.  Ed.  311 — Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary  School  . .  2 

Psychology 5 

Psy.  Ill — Educational  Psychology 1 

Psy.  221— Child  Psychology 2 

Psy.  321 — Behavior  Problems  of  Elementary  School  Children  .  1 

Psy.  421 — Adolescent  Psychology 1 

Science 10 

Sci.  101 — Biological  Principles 3 

Sci.  202 — Background  of  Physical  Sciences 4 

Sci.  302 — Science  in  the  Elementary  School 3 

Total  Credits 128 
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SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  FOR  FOUR-YEAR  COURSE 


First  Year 


Semester  I 

Hrs.  Wks.  Cr. 

Art   101 \  q 

Music  101 /      ^ 

English  101 3 


Geography  101. 

History  101 

Health  101 

Physical  Ed.  101 , 
Psychology  111 .  , 

Science  101 

Chorus 


18 

18 

18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 


Semester  II 

Hrs.  Wks.  Cr. 

Art  102 4  18  3 

Education  101 3  18  2 

English  103 3  18  3 

Geography  102 3  18  3 

Music  102 2  18  2 

Physical  Ed.  102 2  18  1 

Penmanship  100 2  18 


20 


14 


19     18     17 


Second  Year 


Semester  I 

Hrs.  Wks.  Cr. 

English  203 3  18  3 

Geography  201, 202..      3  18  3 

History  102 3  18  3 

Mathematics  201 3  18  3 

Physical  Ed.  201 ... .       2  18  1 

Science  202 5  18  4 

18  17 


Semester  II 

Hrs.  Wks.  Cr. 

Education  211 2     18      2 

English  201 2     18 

English  205 2     18 

Health  202 2     ' " 

History  201,  202 3 

Physical  Ed.  202 2 

Physical  Ed.  311 2 


18 
18 
18 
18 


Psychology  221 2    18 


18 


16 


Third  Year 


Semester  I 

1st  9  2n(i  9 

Wks.  Wks.  Cr. 

Art  301 2  2  IK 

Education  331 3  3  3 

English  303 4  2 

♦History  301 3  IH 

Mathematics  301 4  2 

Music  201 3  13^ 

Physical  Ed.  301 2  2  1 

Science  302 4  4  3 


Semester  II 

1st  9    2nd  9 
Wks.  Wks. 

Ed.  303— student 

Teaching 25 

Education  341 

English  406 

Geography  301 

Music  301 

Physical  Ed.  302 

Psychology  321 


Cr. 


13^ 
1 


18     18     15H 


25     16     15H 


Semester  I 

1st  9 
Wks. 

Art  401 4 

♦Geography  302 3 

History  302 3 

Music  401 3 

Physical  Ed.  401 2 

Psychology  421 2 

Ed.  404— Student 
Teaching 


2nd  9 
Wks.  Cr. 


17     25     15M 


Fourth  Year 

Semester  II 

1st  9 
Wks. 

Art  402 2 

Economics  302 3 

Education  432 3 

English  401,  402 4 

Geography  401 

Health  303 2 

History  401 3 

Music  402 

Physical  Ed.  402 2 


13^ 
IK 
IK 
IK 
K 
1 


2nd  9 
Wks.  Cr. 

2 
3 


25       8 


IK 

3 

IK 

4 

IK 

2 

IK 
IK 
1 


19 


Total  Semester  Hours. 


19     17K 
128 


•Unit  courses. 
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THREE-YK4R  PROGRAM  FOR  BALTIMORE  CITY  STUDENTS 
WHO  REQUEST  THE  THREE- YEAR  DIPLOMA 


First  Year 


Semester  I 

Hrs.  Wks.  Cr. 

Art  101 

Music  101 

English  101 3 

English  103 3 

Geography  101 \  q 

History  101 /  "^ 

Health  101 3     18 

Physical  Ed.  101 2     18 

Psychology  111 1     18 

Chorus 1     18 


3     18 

18 
18 

18 


Semester  II 

Hrs.  Wks. 


Art  102 4 

Education  101 3 

Geography  102 3 


Music  102 . 
Penmanship  100 . . 
Physical  Ed.  102 .  . 
Science  101 


19 


18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 


14 


19 


17 


Second  Year 


Mathematics  201 . 
Physical  Ed.  201 . 
Psychology  221 .  . 


Semester  I 

Hrs.  Wks.  Cr. 

18  3 

18  2 

18  3 

18  3 

18  3 

18  1 

18  2 

17 


English  203 3 

English  205 2 

♦Geography  201,  202.  3 

History  102 .   3 


3 

2 
2 

18 


Semester  II 

1st  9  2nd  9 

Wks.  Wks. 

Ed.  203— Student 

Teaching 25 

Education  211 4 

English  303 4 

♦History  201 3 

Mathematics  301 ....  4 

Physical  Ed.  202 2 


Cr. 


2 
2 

IH 
2 


25     17     16 


Third  Year 


Semester  I 

1st  9  2nd  9 
Wks.  Wks. 

Ed.  304— Student 

Teaching 25 

Art  301 4 

Education  341 3 

Health  202 4 

History  202 3 

Music  201 3 

Physical  Ed.  301 2 


Cr. 


1^ 

13^ 
2 

13^ 
13^ 


Semester  II 

Ist  9 
Wks. 

Education  331 3 

English  201 2 

Health  303 2 

History  301 3 


2nd  9 
Wks. 

3 
2 
2 


Physical  Ed.  301 . 
Physical  Ed.  311 , 
Science  202 . 


Cr. 

3 
2 
2 

IK 
1 
2 
4 


25     19     16K 


19     16     15J^ 


Total  Semester  Hours 96 


*Unit  courses. 
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SPECIAL  THIRD  YEAR  PROGRAM  FOR  TWO-YEAR  GRADUATES 


Semester  I 


Hrs. 


Art  101— The  World  Today  in  Art )    3 

Music  101— The  World  Today  in  Music ] 

Eng.  101— The  World  Today  in  Literature 3 

S^°;  JJIf— The   World  Today  in   Social,   Indus- 
Jiist.  wi  J     ^y.^2^  Political  and  Commercial  Affairs       3 

Science  101 — Biological  Principles 3 

Art  303 — Industrial   Art    (A   new   course   to   be 
worked  out  according  to  special  needs  of  the 

two-year  group)  -    4 

Educ.  320 — Elementary  Education  (Materials  and 

methods  in  the  intermediate  grades) 3  9  1% 

Ph.  Ed.  301— Athletics 2         18  1 


Wks. 

18 

Credit 

3 

18 

3 

18 

18 

3 
3 

IVo 


12 

2 

12 

% 

SVs 

17  16 

or  18 

Semester  II 

Econ.  302 — Principles  of  Economics  and  Sociology       3         12  2 

Eng.  306 — Advanced  Course  in  Teaching  Reading 

in  the  Elementary  School 3         12  2 

Eng.  302 — Survey  of  American  Literature 3         12  2 

Geo.  303 — Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography. 
(A  new  course  to  be  worked  ovit  according  to 
special  needs  of  two-year  group.) .-..       3         '2  2 

Math.  303 — Advanced  Course  in  Teaching  Mathe- 
matics in  Elementary  School 3 

Ph.  Ed.  302— Athletics  2 

Educ.  303 — Student  Teaching  for  6  weeks 

~~V7  16 

Total  Semester  Hours  for  Year 32 


FOURTH  YEAR  PROGRAM  FOR  THREE- YEAR  GRADUATES 

Semester  I  j^^  g 

Art  404 — Elements  of  Design  and  Structure 4 

Educ.  400 — Educational  Conference 2 

Educ.  432— Philosophy  of  Education 0 

jEng,  405 — Advanced  Composition 3 

Geo.  401,  402 — Curriculum  Material  in  the  Geog- 
raphy of  Asia,  South  America,  and  Africa 3 

Hist.  401 — Modern  European  History 3 

Ph.  Ed.  402— Athletics 2 

Psy.  421 — Adolescent  Psychology 0 

17 
Semester  II 

Educ.  400 — Educational  Conference 2 

Econ.  302 — Principles  of  Economics  and  Sociology  3 

Eng.  404 — Principles  of  Literary  Criticisms 3 

Mus.  401,  402 — Advanced  Music  and  Appreciation  3 

Ph.  Ed.  401— Athletics 2 

Sci.  402 — Background  of  Physical  Sciences 5 

18         18         16 


2nd.  9 

Credit 

4 

3 

2 

2 

3 

IV2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

0 

11/2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

19 

16 

2 

2 

3 

3 

o 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

5 

4 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Art 

Art  101 — The  World  Today  in  Art Mrs.  Brouwer 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  13^  hours.) 

Through  a  study  of  art  in  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting,  and  of  the 
more  immediate  art  in  dress,  the  home,  the  school,  the  theatre  and  the  com- 
munity, a  basis  for  judgment  is  established.  Extensive  reading  from  the  fine- 
art  libraries  of  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  and  the  Enoch  Pratt  Library 
supplements  the  work  done  with  the  very  fine  collection  in  the  college  library. 

Art  102— Fine  and  Industrial  Art /Mrs.  Brouwer 

\  Miss  Neunsinger 

4  hours  per  week,  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  courses  have  been  planned  with  the  idea  in 
mind  that  "all  art  is  fine  and  industrial  or  it  is  not  art  at  all."  The  beginning 
course  emphasizes  the  principles  and  techniques  necessary  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  art.  The  basic  art  principles  are  studied.  This  course  is  concerned 
with  the  uses  of  the  art  principles  in  relation  to  our  contemporary  products  in 
industry,  clothing,  housing,  and  visual  agencies  such  as  moving  pictures  and 
advertisements.  These  general  topics  provide  definite  problems  in  design  and 
art  structure.  Through  these  problems  the  student  experiences  painting,  draw- 
ing, linoleum  block  printing,  lettering,  and  the  collecting  of  illustrative  material. 
Masks  are  made  and  the  historical  significance  and  present  day  uses  of  masks 
are  studied.  Experiences  such  as  painting  and  drawing,  as  noted  above  are 
analyzed  and  participated  in  by  students  in  the  following  manner:  Example — 
the  topic  painting  is  studied  through  examples  of  the  various  types  of  painting 
such  as  oil  painting,  water-color  painting,  frescoe  painting,  tempera  painting, 
pastel  painting,  and  stained  glass  painting.  Participation  on  the  part  of  the 
student  consists  of  experiencing  as  many  paint-materials  as  possible.  Each 
topic  is  covered  in  this  manner.  The  illustrative  material  collected  relates  to 
the  general  topics. 

Art  301— Fine  and  Industrial  Art /Mrs.  Brouwer 

\Miss  Neunsinger 
4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks,  or 
2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  IJ^  hours) 

Basically,  this  course  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  the  development  of 
materials  used  by  man  in  his  everyday  life.  The  course  is  comprised  of  lectures 
on  the  types  of  materials  studied,  and  on  historical  and  present  day  methods 
of  manufacture.  The  materials  to  be  experienced  are  clay,  dyes,  tools,  wood 
flax,  wool.  The  work  with  clay  includes  the  making  of  various  types  of  bowls  such 
as  the  slab-built  piece,  the  coil  piece,  the  poured  piece  and  includes  the  wheel 
piece.  The  dye  work  includes  tie-dyeing  and  batik  dyeing  as  well  as  the  use 
of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  dyes.    The  wood  work  includes  a  special  problem 
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designed  to  bring  about  the  use  of  various  tools.  Correct  handling  and  care  of 
tools  are  stressed.  The  flax  and  wool  materials  are  dealt  with  as  illustrative 
materials,  and  after  a  study  of  the  material  and  processes  of  manufacture, 
charts  on  which  to  exhibit  the  processes  are  made. 

There  is  also  the  study  of  the  book  and  other  ways  of  recording  thought. 
At  least  three  types  of  book  binding  are  experienced  by  the  student.  These 
include  the  simple  folio,  the  Japanese  book  and  the  sewed  book.  Other  ways 
of  recording  thought  are  studied.  A  chart  or  some  other  form  of  exhibiting  the 
material  on  methods  of  keeping  records  is  made.  The  chart  comprises  the 
Quipu  knot,  the  notched  stick,  the  clay  tablet,  the  wax  tablet,  the  scroll,  the 
horn  book. 

Art  4.01,  402 — Advanced  Course  in  Art  Education. 
4  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Art  iOl— Advanced  Course  in  Fine  and  Industrial  Art..  |?J^^'  ^^^uweb 

I  Miss  Neunsinger 

By  the  use  of  many  materials  and  tools  experience  is  given  in  weaving, 
dyeing,  block-printing  and  the  forming,  firing  and  glazing  of  pottery.  The 
study  of  balance,  proportion,  rhythm,  variety,  unity,  and  harmony  as  re- 
lated to  these  problems  provides  instruction  in  the  principles  of  art  essen- 
tial to  the  creation  and  appreciation  of  beauty. 

Art  1^02 — Art  in  the  Elementary  School Mrs.  Brouwer 

Observation  and  interpretation  of  children's  interests,  activities,  stand- 
ards and  skills,  with  participation  in  the  mastering  of  essential  subject 
matter  in  the  field  of  art  through  learning  by  doing,  provides  for  self- 
expression  through  materials.  Opportunity  for  growth  in  an  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  governing  arrangement  is  provided  for  in  the  planning 
and  execution  of  the  lettered  page,  the  care  and  arrangement  of  bulletin 
boards,  the  designing  and  making  of  posters  and  in  class  discussions  of 
the  work  of  others.  Application  to  the  work  in  the  grades  is  made 
throughout  the  course. 

Art  40  It — Elements  of  Design  and  Structure Mrs.  Brouwer 

4  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  course  is  a  survey  of  Elementary  School  Art,  with  attention  given  to 
trends,  movements,  skills,  techniques  and  teaching  methods.  Evaluation  of 
work,  and  testing  and  the  development  of  appreciations  will  be  emphasized,  to 
build  an  understanding  of  current  trends  and  provide  a  basis  for  critical  judg- 
ment of  the  work  done  in  classrooms.  Together  with  these  phases,  under- 
standings and  appreciations  of  art  in  everyday  living  will  be  promoted. 

Education   and  Psychology 

Education  101 — The  Modern  Elementary  School Miss  Bersch 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  is  basic  to  the  study  and  practice  of  teaching.  Through  directed 
observation,  discussion,  and  reading,  students  are  expected  to  gain  insight 
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into  the  fundamental  concepts,  habits,  and  attitudes  essential  to  later  pro- 
fessionalized courses  in  education,  participation,  and  the  practice  of  teaching. 
The  course  attempts  to  give  students  experience  in  accurate  observation  of 
children  and  child  activities  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  recognition  and  inter- 
pretation of  significant  factors  of  education;  to  give  them  some  practice  in  the 
recognition  of  observation  technique;  to  acquaint  them  with  educators  and 
educational  literature;  to  give  them  experience  in  participating  in  both  large 
and  small  group  discussions  and  to  arouse  a  feeling  for  the  ethics  and  philosophy 
of  education  in  a  modern  school.  A  guide  to  study  lends  organization  to  the 
course,  prescribes  general  procedure  and  attempts  to  fix  dependable  habits 
of  study  through  practical  usuage.    No  one  basal  text  is  used. 

Visits  to  the  city  schools  are  arranged,  when  possible,  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  classes  of  under  privileged  children  and  of  observing  principles  under- 
lying the  individualization  of  instruction  for  all  types  of  children. 

Education  211 — Kindergarten-Primary  Principles 

and  Materials Miss  Joslin 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks,  or 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

An  analysis  is  made  of  the  activities,  experiences,  interests,  and  en- 
vironment of  children  in  the  kindergarten  and  first  three  grades.  Tradi- 
tional content  and  procedures,  as  well  as  the  implications  of  scientific 
investigations  for  present-day  practice,  are  surveyed.  The  basis  of  a  fused 
curriculum  being  persistent  problems,  such  as  physical  well-being,  intel- 
lectual growth,  and  character  development,  criteria  are  set  up  for  judging 
the  relative  value  of  experiences,  as  excursions,  and  also  units  of  subject 
matter.  Ways  of  fostering  leadership,  initiative,  integrity,  cooperation, 
and  talents  of  the  young  for  the  individual  and  social  good  are  considered. 

Maturation  and  promotion,  individual  differences,  behavior  patterns,  and 
the  development  of  vocabulary,  skills,  habits,  and  attitudes  are  empha- 
sized. 

Recent  curricula  text  books,  materials,  records  of  development,  and 
means  of  promoting  desirable  home  contacts  are  considered,  and  demon- 
strations are  frequently  observed. 

Education  320 — Elementary  Education  {Materials 

and  methods  in  the  intermediate  grades) Miss  Woodward 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  IJ^  hours.) 

The  psychology  of  the  child  of  eight  to  twelve  years  and  a  survey  of  current 
practices  of  intermediate  grades  education  are  the  main  emphases  of  this  course. 
Study  of  curricula  and  materials  appropriate  to  the  educational  activities  of 
the  "junior"  and  observation  of  some  of  the  techniques  of  teaching  are  included. 
Preparation  of  a  unit  of  work  for  student  teaching  constitutes  a  means  by  which 
the  students  apply  some  of  the  content  of  this  course.  General  educational 
principles  and  modern  trends  are  briefly  treated  as  a  background  of  under- 
standing. 
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Education  331 — Modern  Trends  in  Education 

and  Their  Historic  Origins ' Miss  Bersch 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  attempts  to  summarize  and  organize  the  professional  learning 
both  theoretical  and  practical,  which  the  student  has  gleaned  to  date  from  all 
his  courses,  all  his  observations  and  from  a  variety  of  other  sources  made 
available  to  him  in  his  daily  life  at  the  Teachers  College.  Students  first  state 
personal  convictions  about  current  educational  trends  and  then  briefly  scan  the 
historic  development  of  education  for  their  origin  and  growth.  A  logical 
development  and  expansion  of  concepts  follow  in  the  study  of  the  Baltimore 
Charter,  Maryland  School  of  Law,  and  the  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education.  With  American  principles,  practices,  and  trends 
in  mind,  a  comparative  study  of  prominent  foreign  systems  is  made.  This 
course  refers  constantly  to  The  Modern  Elementary  School  course  taken  as  a 
requirement  by  all  students  when  freshmen. 

A  three-day  trip  outside  of  Maryland  is  planned  annually  for  cultural 
and  professional  experiences.     This  trip  is  an  elective  for  seniors. 

Education  3^1 — The  History,  Administration, 

Interpretation  and  Construction  of  Tests Miss  Cook 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  114  hours.) . 

This  course  presents  the  historical  development  of  tests,  elementary  statis- 
tical procedures  and  their  application  to  teaching.  The  testing  program  of  an 
elementary  school  is  studied;  individual  and  group  intelligence  and  achievement 
tests  are  used  for  analyzing  the  needs  of  a  school  system.  A  diagnosis  of  the 
class  and  the  individuals  is  made,  and  followed  by  a  suggested  remedial  pro- 
gram. Objective  New-Type  Examinations  are  constructed  on  the  units  made 
in  the  subject-matter  courses. 

Education  ^32— Philosophy  of  Education Miss  Bersch 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  1}4  hours.) 

The  student,  harmoniously  as  an  individual  and  as  a  professional  person 
will  seek  organization  of  his  ideas  of  the  world  as  he  knows  it,  of  his  indebtedness 
to  it  and  his  responsibility  for  it.  He  considers  first  the  basic  principles  of  edu- 
cation and  then  the  philosophies,  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  his  relationships 
as  an  individual,  as  a  professional  person,  as  a  member  of  society  and  as  an 
evolutionary  agent.    The  course  is  largely  cultural. 

[Dr.  Tall 

Education  UOO — Educational  Conference J  Dr.  Dowell 

[Dr.  Lynch 
2  hours  per  week  for  36  weeks.    (Credit  4  hours.) 

This  conference  is  planned  so  that  the  senior  students  and  faculty  participate 
in  a  discussion  period  covering  two  hours  each  week.  Important  problems  in 
education  are  discussed.  The  same  problems  may  not  necessarily  be  studied 
consecutively  in  any  two-year  period.  The  central  core  of  thinking  for  1935-36 
has  been  the  problem:  "What  is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  in  a  changing 
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civilization?"  The  study  was  centered  on  capitalism;  and  America,  its  educa- 
tional system  and  its  form  of  democracy.  Modern  trends  in  education  were 
studied,  with  much  attention  to  taxation  and  the  economics  that  necessarily 
lie  back  of  the  education  program  in  the  United  States  which  has  supported 
universal  education  so  completely. 

This  course  seems  to  have  possibilities  in  it  for  the  stimulation  of  ideas  that 
come  when  faculty  members  and  students  work  together  on  common  problems 
of  study  and  research.  The  work  has  led  the  students  outside  of  the  classroom 
into  meetings  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  forums  where  public  questions 
were  debated,  museums  of  art,  tax  offices  in  county  court  houses,  materials 
furnished  by  Federal  offices  and  officers,  and  wide  use  of  libraries— the  Peabody 
Reference  Library,  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  the  American  Historical 
Society,  some  private  collections,  and  the  college  library. 

Education  203  and  Education  301^ — Student 

Teaching  {City  Students) {Miss  ScoTT 

\  Training  Teachers 

30  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks — 9  weeks  in  Second  Year 

9  weeks  in  Third  Year  ■ 

All  students  who  plan  to  teach  in  the  City  of  Baltimore  spend  two  terms  of 
9  weeks  each,  30  hours  per  week,  in  student  teaching  in  the  affiliated  practice 
centers  in  Baltimore.  Students  are  given  one  9  weeks'  experience  in  a  primary 
grade  and  the  other  nine  weeks  in  an  intermediate  grade. 

In  the  term  prior  to  the  student-teaching  term,  students  are  given  assign- 
ments to  their  centers  in  order  that  they  may  make  specific  preparation  for 
student  teaching  in  related  courses  taken  at  the  Teachers  College.  Students 
must  present  satisfactory  units  of  work  for  teaching  before  being  permitted  to 
teach. 

In  addition  to  daily  conferences  held  at  the  center  by  the  teachers  of  training, 
students  meet  the  supervisors  of  training  once  a  week  to  discuss  their  problems 
and  especially  to  emphasize  the  relation  of  theory  and  psychology  to  actual 
classroom  situations.  Members  of  the  supervisory  staff  from  the  theory  de- 
partment visit  the  centers  frequently  and  confer  with  the  students  in  regard  to 
their  work.  Students  are  given  every  opportunity  in  the  schools  to  which  they 
are  assigned  to  participate  in  all  school  functions  and  to  know  the  life  of  the 
community. 

Education  SOS  and  Education  ^Oi — Student  , 

TeaxiJiing  (for  County  Students) I 

20  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks — 9  weeks  in  Junior  Year 

9  weeks  in  Senior  Year 

Every  county  student  is  required  to  spend  at  least  four  hours  a  day  for  18 
weeks  in  student  teaching,  a  minimum  total  of  360  hours  in  the  school  room. 
In  addition  the  students  have  regularly  scheduled  conferences  with  the  teachers 
of  practice,  with  the  supervisors  of  student  teaching,  music,  health  and  athletics, 
besides  individual  conferences  with  other  instructors  at  the  Teachers  College. 

The  plan  is  to  give  each  student  two  experiences,  one  of  9  weeks  in  a  primary 
grade  and  another  of  9  weeks  in  an  intermediates  grade.    As  a  prerequisite  to 
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this  course,  students  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Scholarship  Committee  to 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  student  teaching,  and  must  have  made  satis- 
factory units  of  work  in  specified  subjects  for  the  teaching  period. 

Some  students  spend  half  of  the  18  weeks  in  the  Campus  Elementary 
School,  and  half  in  the  Baltimore  County  affiliated  schools.  In  all  cases 
students  are  given  experience  in  two  centers.  All  affiliated  county  centers 
are  within  easily  daily  accessible  distance  of  the  Teachers  College,  so  that 
the  student  may  return  for  conference,  for  use  of  the  library,  and  for 
residence. 

Students  are  given  every  opportunity  in  the  schools  to  which  they  are  assigned 
to  participate  in  all  school  functions  and  to  know  the  life  of  the  community. 

Psychology  111 — Educational  Psychology  Including  Mental  Hygiene. 

1  hour  per  week  for  18  weeks. 

This  course  will  be  divided  into  two  units,  one  of  twelve  weeks  in  Edu- 
cational Psychology  and  one  of  six  weeks  in  Mental  Hygiene. 

Educational  Psychology Miss   Birdsong 

The  general  aim  of  this  course  is  to  provide  a  body  of  facts  and  prin- 
ciples which  will  enable  the  teacher  to  (1)  enrich  his  own  life,  and  (2)  help 
him  bring  about  improvement  in  the  quality  of  instruction. 

The  specific  topics  considered  are  growth,  learning,  individual  differ- 
ences, adjustment  and  guidance. 

Mental  Hygiene J  Miss  Birdsong 

I  Dr.  Preston 

This  course  aims  to  present  to  the  student  a  study  of  the  individual  in  a 

group  (1)  by  analyzing  his  social  aspects,  (2)  by  observing  his  reaction 

to  a  society.    Lectures  and  reading  form  the  greater  part  of  the  course. 

Psychology  221 — Child  Psychology Miss  Birdsong 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  psychology  of  childhood.  It  is  a  survey 
course  in  child  study.  By  presenting  the  reactions  of  individuals  from  birth  to 
maturity,  it  aims  to  give  insight  into  the  principles  of  growth. 

The  second  half  of  the  course  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  study  of  an  indi- 
vidual child,  (1)  through  the  gathering  of  facts  by  real  acquaintance  with 
children;  (2)  through  the  interpreting  of  these  facts  in  the  light  of  the  general 
piinciples  of  child  psychology.  In  this  way  a  better  understanding  of  the 
factors  that  influence  the  development  and  education  of  children  is  developed. 

Psychology  321 — Behavior  Problems  of  Elementary 

School  Children Miss  Birdsong 

2  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  1  hour.) 

This  course  includes  an  appreciation  of  the  complex  social  background  of 
children  and  a  knowledge  of  the  multiple  factors  that  are  involved  in  the  pro- 
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duction  of  wholesome  behavior.  It  aims  to  investigate  the  emotional  elements 
of  behavior,  and  to  study  the  treatment  of  pathological  conditions  that  give 
rise  to  behavior  problems.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  teachers'  attitudes  in 
relation  to  the  behavior  of  children  under  their  training.  Discussion  of  scien- 
tifically evaluated  case  studies  forms  a  large  part  of  this  course. 

Psychology  A21 — Adolescent  Psychology Miss  Birdsong 

2  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  1  hour.) 

This  course  describes  adolescent  nature,  growth  and  development.  It  con- 
siders the  physical,  mental,  emotional  and  social  changes  which  are  character- 
istic of  this  period.  It  aims  to  predict  and  suggest  methods  for  controlling  be- 
havior during  the  teens.  The  student  is  thus  enabled  to  understand  the  educa- 
tional significance  of  the  changes  that  apparently  occur. 

English 

English  101— The  World  Today  in  Literature Mrs.  Stapleton 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  is  a  survey  course,  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  more  signifi- 
cant plays,  novels,  and  poetry  of  today.  Main  currents  of  life  and  thought  which 
influence  literary  expression  are  discussed.  Extensive  reading  of  modern 
literature  and  attendance  at  fine  plays  are  encouraged.  Some  intensive  reading 
is  required. 

The  college  library  has  an  excellent  collection  of  modern  literature.  The 
Enoch  Pratt  Library  and  its  branches  are  also  available. 

English  103— Written  English JMrs.  Stapleton 

iMiss  Mu^fN 
3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  course  in  written  English  is  designed  to  carry  on  to  more  mature  levels 
the  student's  ability  to  think,  to  organize  ideas,  and  to  express  them  in  clear 
and  forceful  language.  Stress  is  laid  upon  paragraph  development,  the  refine- 
ment of  sentence  forms  and  the  selection  of  colorful  and  definite  words.  Some 
practice  is  given  in  the  structure  of  a  story  or  a  play,  and  of  an  essay.  Special 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  elimination  of  individual  faults  in  written  expression. 

English  201— Children's  Literature /Miss  Steele 

\Dr.  Crabtree 
2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  provides  for  wide  acquaintance  with  books  for  children,  together 
with  such  background  for  the  teacher  as  will  give  help  in  educating  children 
through  the  use  of  literature.  The  course  includes  the  following  topics:  Chil- 
dren's reading  interests;  the  meaning  of  literary  appreciation;  the  historical 
development  of  children's  literature;  the  writers  of  children's  literature;  the 
selections  of  poems  and  stories  for  children;  literature  as  an  impulse  to  children's 
creative  activities;  the  use  of  libraries;  folk  tales;  modern  imaginative  tales; 
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fables  and  mjrths;  nature  stories;  famous  classics  and  adult  books  read  by 
children;  books  of  history,  travel  and  biography  for  boys  and  girls;  poetry; 
illustrated  books  for  children;  and  books  of  yesterday  and  today. 

As  an  aid  to  keener  appreciation  of  stories  and  poems  for  children,  and  as 
practical  examples  of  school  activities,  students  observe  children  in  contact 
with  literature  in  classroom  and  library. 

TDr.  Crabtree 


English  203 — Oral  English 


Mrs.  Stapleton 
Miss  Weyforth 
Miss  Joslin 


3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  development  and  use  of  the  speaking  voice  with  special  attention  to 
the  social  and  professional  needs  of  the  student  are  studied.  The  techniques  of 
good  speech  such  as  correct  phrasing,  intonation,  modulation  of  voice,  distinct 
and  acceptable  pronunciation  are  emphasized. 

The  course  includes  group  and  individual  guidance,  criticism  and  practice. 
Opportunities  are  given  to  apply  skills  learned  in  reading  of  poetry  and  prose, 
in  brief  talks  and  reports,  in  story  telling,  and  in  other  speech  activities. 

English  205 — Teaching  Reading  in  the  Elementary  School Dr.  Crabtree 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  2  hours.)    • 

The  fundamental  principles  and  techniques  underlying  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing in  the  elementary  school  are  studied.  The  methods  and  materials  which 
contribute  to  the  chUd's  success  in  his  first  reading  experience,  his  subsequent 
growth,  and  his  uses  of  reading  in  and  out  of  school  are  given  particular  em- 
phasis.   The  place  of  drills,  phonics,  tests  and  remedial  work  are  considered. 

The  demonstration  school  is  used  in  connection  with  this  course. 

English  302 — Survey  of  American  Literature Mrs.  Stapleton 

3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

(For  former  two-year  graduates  who  return  for  a  third  year.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  study 
expression  in  America  as  an  outgrowth  of  changing  social  conditions.  All 
types  of  literature  are  studied  and  analyzed  so  that  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  growth  of  expression  may  result.  The  historical  and  bio- 
graphical aspects  are  specially  stressed.  Present  trends  are  discussed  as  well 
as  literary  traditions. 

English  303— Teaching  Oral  and  Written  English /Miss  MUNN 

\Mrs.  Stapleton 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  the  student  to  teach  composition, 
language,  grammar,  and  spelling.  In  surveying  the  materials  of  the  course  the 
student  finds  and  corrects  his  own  weaknesses,  and  works  out  methods  and 
activities  essential  to  the  successful  teaching  of  English  in  the  grades.  Demon- 
stration lessons  are  given  to  illustrate  the  principles  and  techniques  studied. 
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English  306 — Advanced  Course  in  Teaching  Reading  in 

the  Elementary  School Dr.  Crabtree 

3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  is  especially  designed  for  the  graduates  of  the  two-year  cur- 
riculum who  are  taking  a  third  year.  For  the  content  of  the  course  consult 
English  406. 

English  1^01 ,  ^02 — Survey  of  English  and  American 

Literature f  Miss  Munn 

\Mrs.  Stapleton 

4  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  4  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  the  end  that  the  student  may  understand  how 
great  English  and  American  authors  have  woven  through  all  periods,  an  artistic 
tapestry  of  life.  Masterpieces  are  studied  which  make  clear  how  men  looked 
at  facts  and  interpreted  them;  what  ideas  and  ideals  have  influenced  the 
customs,  practices,  and  interests  of  men  as  social  beings.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
appreciation  of  language  as  the  most  accessible  soiirce  of  beauty  will  be  en- 
hanced, and  that  there  will  be  an  abiding  desire  on  the  part  of  the  student  to 
read  and  teach  the  best  literature. 

English  l^Oh — Principles  oj  Literary  Criticisms Mrs.  Stapleton 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  purpose  of  the  work  in  this  course  is  to  establish  an  understanding  of  the 
qualities  which  make  literature  live.  Some  great  masterpieces  are  analyzed  for 
form,  for  emotional  and  intellectual  content,  and  for  imagery  and  rhythm.  The 
study  is  designed  to  give  a  background  of  cultural  knowledge  to  be  used  later 
by  the  student  in  teaching  literature  for  appreciation.  The  principles  of 
literary  criticism  are  discussed  and  applied  to  individual  and  class  projects  in 
the  field  of  English  Literature. 

English  1^05 — Advanced  Composition Miss  Munn 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

Good  writing  and  speaking  result  from  the  happy  association  of  two  elements: 
something  worth  saying  and  skill  in  expression.  The  first  is  called  substance 
or  subject  matter;  the  second,  form  or  technique.  This  course  attempts  to 
review  composition  as  an  art  which  involves  not  only  correctness  but  also 
effective  management  of  both  form  and  substance.  Talking  and  writing  are 
directed  toward  stimulating  individual  expression  about  topics  of  life  interest. 
Standards  of  judgment  for  effective  speech  are  established. 

English  J^06 — Advanced  Course  in  Teaching  Reading  in 

the  Elementary  School Dr.  Crabtree 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  1^  hours.) 

A  study  is  made  of  the  methods  and  materials  of  instruction  in  reading  which 
contribute  most  in  developing  readers  who  are  able  to  participate  intelligently 
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in  the  thought  Ufe  of  the  world  and  appreciatively  in  its  recreational  activities. 
Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  the  ways  of  developing  the  different  reading 
abilities,  the  possibilities  of  integration,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  reading 
program  to  individual  needs.  The  results  of  scientific  research,  recent  investi- 
gations, and  innovations  of  practice  are  considered.  Opportunities  for  observa- 
tion of  teaching  and  for  diagnostic  and  remedial  work  are  provided  in  the 
demonstration  school. 
Prerequisite  English  205. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES— GEOGRAPHY,  HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS 

Geography 

Geography  101 — Geographical  Background  of  Modern 

World  Problems Mr.  Walther 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  IJ^  hours.) 

This  course  involves  a  study  of  the  great  forces  operating  in  national  and 
international  life  today.  Attention  is  centered  upon  the  current  trends  in  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  life  of  the  world  powers  and  upon  the  interpre- 
tation of  such  events  in  the  light  of  their  geographical  and  historical  back- 
ground. The  problems  of  production,  international  trade,  control  of  markets, 
contacts  of  civilization  and  races,  struggles  of  economic  and  political  control 
and  independence  are  considered  from  the  world  point  of  view. 

Geography  102 — Human  Adjustments  to  the  Physical 

Environment Miss  Blood 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  content  is  selected  to  help  the  student  interpret  and  appreciate  his  own 
environment,  to  give  an  understanding  of  some  of  the  physical  factors  involved 
in  the  human  occupancy  and  use  of  the  earth  and  to  develop  geographic  princi- 
ples through  a  detailed  study  of  specific  regions. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  study  of  the  changing  character  of  the  earth's 
surface  resulting  from  external  and  internal  forces  always  at  v/ork,  meteorologi- 
cal processes  and  phenomena,  and  sun  behavior.  The  geographic  point  of  view  is 
maintained  by  considering  how  man  modifies  or  makes  adjustments  to  selected 
features  or  conditions  of  the  natural  en\aronment.  A  detailed  study  is  made  of 
the  human  utilization  of  such  regions  as  the  Sahara,  Sudan,  Amazon  or  Congo. 

Careful  attention  is  paid  to  the  use  and  interpretation  of  maps,  pictures, 
diagrams.  The  course  includes  experiments,  field  trips  and  observations  in  the 
Campus  Elementary  and  Montebello  Demonstration  Schools. 

Geography  201  and  202— The  Geography  of  the  United  States .  .   )  MR.  Walther 

\Miss  Blood 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  includes  a  detailed  treatment  of  the  regional  geography  of  Mary- 
land with  special  attention  to  the  study  of  the  cultural  landscapes  where  they 
are  developed  typically.    The  course  is  extended  to  include  a  study  of  the  re- 
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actions  of  man  to  significant  environmental  conditions  in  the  major  regions  of 
the  United  States.  The  types  of  geographic  materials  useful  for  the  purposes 
of  teaching  are  also  stressed. 

Geography  301  and  302 — The  Geography  of  Europe Mr.  Walther 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  economic  and  historical  geography  of  the 
British  Isles,  France,  Central  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  countries.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  understanding  of  the  cultural  details  of  the  land- 
scape that  show  the  modern  economic  life  of  the  people,  and  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  residues  of  ancient  cultures  that  reveal  the  great  antiquity  of 
European  civilization.  Current,  national  and  international  problems  of  the 
European  countries  are  considered  in  the  light  of  their  geographical  settings. 
Practice  is  given  in  the  selection  and  the  organization  of  geographic  materials 
for  teaching  purposes. 

Geography  303 — Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography 

{A  new  course  to  be  worked  out  according  to  special  needs 

of  former  graduates  of  two-year  program) Mr.  Walther 

3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Geography  301  and  involves  a  study  of  the 
problems  of  teaching  typical  regions  selected  from  the  geography  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa.  Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
mastery  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  geography  in  their  regional  setting. 
Some  attention  is  given  to  the  consideration  of  the  social  attitudes  of  children 
as  outcomes  of  geography  study.  The  course  aims  to  make  the  student  especially 
familiar  with  the  techniques  of  problem-solving  teaching,  drill  methods,  ex- 
cursions, testing,  assignments,  map  work,  and  the  use  of  illustrative  materials. 
Lesson  planning  is  considered  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  large  units 
in  which  the  types  of  problems  and  exercises  are  prepared. 

Geography  UOl  and  li.02 — Curriculum  Material  in  Die 

Geography  of  Asia,  South  America,  and  Africa J  M^-  Walther 

\  Miss  Blood 
3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

An  intensive  study  is  made  of  the  economic  and  cultural  geography  of  the 
Far  East  and  the  physical  bases  upon  which  they  rest.  Through  a  detailed 
study  of  the  urban  and  rural  landscapes  of  Japan  and  China  an  appreciation  is 
built  of  the  impacts  of  the  modern  industrial  age  upon  the  age-old  agricultural 
civilization  of  the  Orient.  Thus  the  geographic  personalities  of  these  regions 
are  revealed  through  a  study  of  the  great  changes  in  occupations,  mode  of  life 
and  habits  of  thought  that  are  reflected  in  the  cultural  landscape. 

This  course,  also,  includes  a  brief  study  of  the  indigenous,  subsistence- 
economy  of  the  native  cultures  as  they  exist  side  by  side  with  the  plantation- 
economy  in  the  typical  regions  of  South  America,  Africa  and  Australia. 
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History 

History  101 — Human  Relationships  in  the  World  Today Miss  Van  Bibbeu 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  IJ^  hours.) 

This  introductory  course  concerns  itself  with  a  consideration  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  human  relations  in  home,  school,  church,  shop,  market  and  bank.  In 
it  many  vital  problems  are  identified  and  their  importance  recognized.  This 
is  largely  a  lecture  course,  with  opportunity  to  read  and  to  give  reports  on  recent 
works  in  social,  economical  and  political  fields.  Instruction  is  given  in  note- 
keeping  and  in  evaluation  of  material. 

History  102 — Evolution  of  Cultural  and  Economic 

Western  Civilization— Ancient  Life J  Miss  Van  Bibber 

\Miss  Bader 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  traces  the  beginnings  of  the  civilization  of  Western  Europe  from 
Prehistoric  times,  through  the  manifestations  of  culture  along  the  Nile  and 
Tigris-Euphrates,  the  development  of  the  peoples  of  the  Syrian  coast  and  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  peninsulas  of  the  Mediterranean,  up  to  the  beginnings  of 
national  histories  in  the  tenth  century. 

The  treatment  is  that  of  large  topics  or  movements  with  the  emphasis  on  the 
social  and  economic  phases  of  life. 

The  class  work  includes  oral  and  written  reports  entaUing  much  individual 
exercise  in  gathering,  evaluating,  and  organizing  historical  material.  A  con- 
sistent attempt  is  made  to  form  correct  study  and  note-book  habits;  to  teach 
facility  in  the  use  of  primary  and  secondary  materials,  to  organize  materials 
into  units,  and  to  develop  a  scholarly  attitude  toward  the  subject. 

The  Campus  Elementary  and  the  Montebello  City  Demonstration  School 
furnish  opportunity  for  demonstration  lessons  in  this  subject  matter. 

History  201 ,  202 — Evolution  of  Cultural  and  Economic  Western  Civilization 

(Continued) 
3    hours    per   week    for    18    weeks.      (Credit    3    hours.) 

CMiss  Van  Bibbek 

History  201 — Medieval  Life  of  Western  Europe -|  Miss  Bader 

[Miss  Woodward 

This  course  presupposes  the  European  Background  described  above.  It 
follows  the  big  developments,  economic,  social,  intellectual  and  political  in 
European  Society,  from  the  time  of  the  breakdown  of  the  Prankish  State  to  the 
change  in  culture  which  grew  out  of  increased  contacts  between  the  East  and 
the  West.  The  treatment  is  topical,  arranged  in  such  comprehensive  units  as 
Feudal  Life,  The  Medieval  Church,  Medieval  Towns  and  Cities,  Intellectual 
Awakening,  and  Commercial  Evolution. 

The  treatment  and  emphasis  is  the  same  as  in  History  102. 
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History  202 — Exploration  and  Settlement  of.  the  pliss  Van  Bibber 

Americas -^  Miss  Bader 

[Miss  Woodward 

This  course  presupposes  History  201.  It  traces  the  transfer  of  European 
civilization  to  the  North  American  Continent  under  the  aegis  of  the  rival 
Western  European  powers,  Spain,  France,  England,  and  Holland.  It  foUows 
the  development  of  that  civilization  in  the  American  environment,  attempting 
to  explain  the  economic,  political,  and  social  institutions  and  customs  which 
became  characteristic  of  the  various  colonial  regions  by  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

The  treatment  and  emphasis  is  the  same  as  in  History  102. 

History  301,  302 — American  History,  Economic,  Social  and  Political  Trends. 
3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

["Miss  Van  Bibber 

History  301 — The  National  Development  PeHod J  MiSS  Bader 

[Miss  Woodward 

Th^  course  presupposes  History  202.  It  portrays  the  growing  differences 
between  the  developments  in  Europe  and  in  America  which  caused  the  War  for 
Independence.  It  traces  the  development  of  national  life,  political,  economic, 
and  social,  showing  the  influence  of  European  conditions  in  this  evolution.  It 
pictures  the  effects  upon  sectionalism  of  territorial  expansion  and  economic 
growth,  which  finally  culminated  in  the  struggle  between  the  North  and  the 
South. 

The  treatment  and  emphasis  is  the  same  as  in  History  102. 

History  302— America  in  World  Affairs JMiss  Van  Bibber 

\Miss  Bader 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  History  301.  It  is  concerned  with  the  chang- 
ing American  policy  which  has  grown  out  of  economic  developments  and  ex- 
pansion beyond  the  seas. 

The  treatment  and  emphasis  is  the  same  as  in  History  102. 

History  j^Ol— Modern  European  History /Miss  Van  Bibber 

\  Miss  Bader 
3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  1 3^  hours.) 

This  course  begins  with  the  study  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  as  the  climax  of 
the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  the  starting  point  of  recent  European  history,  during 
which  nationalism  and  economic  rivalries  were  rampant.  It  emphasizes  the 
spread  of  modern  industrialization  from  England  throughout  Europe  and 
America  to  the  Orient.  It  shows  the  intra-relations  of  movements  and  interests 
throughout  the  world  with  increasing  clashes  between  conflicting  ideas:  in- 
dividualism and  collectivism;  nationalism  and  inter-nationalism;  materialism 
and  idealism. 
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Economics 

Economics  302 — Principles  of  Economics  and  Sociology. ...  J  Miss  Van  Bibber 

\Miss  Brown 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  considers  the  bases  of  modern  industrial  society,  aiming  to  throw 
light  on  the  development  and  operation  of  the  present  economic  system.  It 
deals,  with  earliest  patterns  of  existence,  dwelling  especially  on  such  significant 
transformations  as  the  commercial  changes  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  and 
especially  on  the  industrial  revolution  which  began  in  England  in  the  18th 
century. 

Health    and   Physical    Education 

Health  101 — Personal  Hygiene  and  First  Aid. J  DR.  Abercrombie 

\Miss  Ejeys 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  deals  with  the  subject  of  personal  hygiene.  Elements  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  are  outlined  and  from  these  studies  the  laws  of  individual 
health  are  derived.  The  body  tissues  and  systems  are  studied  from  the  point 
of  view  of  structure,  function  and  care.  Short  courses  in  First  Aid  and  social 
hygiene  are  included.  The  adaptation  of  this  material  for  use  in  the  elementary 
school  is  suggested,  although  the  course  is  primarily  concerned  with  subject 
matter. 

Health  202 — Relation  of  Home  Economics  to  Health  Education Miss  Keys 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks,  or 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  problems  of  food,  shelter  and  family  relations  are  permanent  in  life. 
The  teacher,  because  of  the  dual  task  of  meeting  his  own  requirements  and 
teaching  children  to  do  so,  needs  a  background  of  training  for  the  work.  This 
course,  therefore,  aims  to  present  a  foundation  for  economical  and  wise  selection 
of  food,  healthful  use  of  clothing,  and  maintainance  of  a  happy  relationship  in 
the  home.  The  methods  of  presenting  these  topics  at  various  age-levels  are 
studied. 

Health  303 — Community  and  School  Problems  in  Health I  ^^'  Dowell 

\  Miss  Keys 
2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks,  or 
4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  deals  with  the  problems  of  school  and  community  hygiene. 
Topics  of  the  course  include  refuse  and  sewage  disposal;  the  care  of  food  and 
water  supply;  the  control  of  infectious  diseases  through  personal  habits,  through 
sanitation  and  through  artificial  immunity;  and  the  relation  to  the  school  of 
the  State  and  City  Departments  of  Health  and  of  the  community  health 
agencies.  Excursions  are  made  to  plants  and  health  departments  in  Baltimore 
City  and  Baltimore  County.    Time  is  also  given  to  the  principles  which  govern 
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the  selection  of  materials,  and  to  the  methods  for  health  teaching  adapted  to 
the  elementary  school  curriculum.  Observation  of  teaching  is  made  in  the 
laboratory  schools. 

Physical  Education 

The  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  believes  that  the  large  muscle  and 
mind  activity  involved  in  sports  and  games  is  valuable  to  the  individual  physi- 
cally, psychologically,  and  socially,  and  that  use  of  sports  and  games  in  leisure 
time  should  be  encouraged.  The  physical  education  activities  are  offered  to 
the  student  in  the  hope  of  building  habits  of  participation  in  active  sports  under 
healthful  conditions.  The  courses  afford  an  opportunity  to  acquire  proficiency 
in  both  group  and  individual  activities  so  that  the  student  can  participate  in- 
telligently and  with  satisfaction. 

Secondly,  the  courses  provide  opportunity  for  practice  in  those  activities 
used  in  the  elementary  school. 

Before  participation  in  any  physical  education  activity  each  student  receives 
a  thorough  examination  by  the  school  physician.  Participation  is  at  all  times 
regulated  by  the  physician. 

Activities  are  carried  on  outdoors  during  spring  and  fall.  For  winter  activities 
there  are  three  small  gymnasiums  equipped  for  basketball,  games,  dancing,  and 
stunts.    Adequate  shower  and  towel  facilities  are  provided. 

[Miss  Daniels 
Physical  Education  101, 102,  201,  202,  301,  302,  Wl,  lt02. . .  \  Miss  Roach 

[Mr.  Minnegan 
2  periods  per  week,  during  entire  College  course. 

Women  Students.  Classwork  includes  hockey,  soccer,  basketball,  baseball, 
volley  ball,  simple  games,  dancing,  stunts,  and  badge  tests.  Skills  and  plays, 
and  the  methods  of  learning  them,  are  emphasized.  Elective  classes  are  held 
throughout  the  year.  The  elective  activities  include  the  sports  listed  above 
and  also  hiking  and  tennis.    Inter-class  and  inter-section  tournaments  are  held. 

Men  Students.  Physical  education  is  offered  during  the  entire  year.  Three 
related  programs  are  conducted;  they  are: 

(1)  Class;  (2)  Intra-mural;  (3)  Inter-collegiate. 

The  fall  classwork  includes  soccer,  touch-football,  soft-ball,  dodge  ball,  and 
tag  games.  The  winter  classwork  promotes  basketball,  volley  ball,  dodge  ball, 
tumbling,  pyramids,  and  rhythmic  activities.  The  spring  classwork  includes 
track  and  field,  badge  tests,  speed  ball,  and  dodge  ball.  Tennis,  archery,  hand- 
ball, badminton,  and  similar  games  are  offered  to  junior  and  senior  students 
on  a  class  basis. 

The  intra-mural  program  includes  seasonal  sports  and  contests  on  an  inter- 
class  and  inter-section  basis. 

Inter-collegiate  games  are  sponsored  in  soccer,  basketball,  tennis,  and  base- 
ball. Outstanding  collegiate  teams  of  Maryland  and  neighboring  states  are 
met.  Western  Maryland  College,  Loyola  College,  Wilson  Teachers,  Eliza- 
bethtown  College,  Gallaudet,  American  University,  and  Catholic  University, 
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are  listed  on  Towson  Teachers  College  schedules.  Towson  Teachers  College 
undefeated  in  29  games,  holds  the  Maryland  Collegiate  Soccer  Championship 
for  1933-34.     The  team  lost  only  one  game  in  the  1935  season. 

Physical  Education  51,  52,  53,  5U — Individual  Gymnastics Miss  Daniels 

Good  posture  is  a  social  and  professional  asset.  Students  receive  special 
posture  training  in  small  groups.  The  number  of  lessons  depends  upon  indi- 
vidual needs,  and  the  work  continues  until  each  student  understands  what  is 
good  posture,  and  is  able  to  demonstrate  it  in  standing  and  walking. 

Physical  Education  311 — Physical  Education  in  the 

Elementary  School (Miss  Daniels 

\Mr.  Minnegan 
2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  physical  education  activities  in  the  elementary 
school,  and  of  the  learnings  which  may  be  furthered  by  these  activities.  The 
various  techniques  of  the  activities  are  studied,  the  methods  for  teaching  these 
same  techniques,  and  the  organization  of  games,  teams,  tournaments,  field 
days  and  play  days.  Students  have  practice  in  the  activities,  opportunity  to 
practice  the  teaching  of  these  activities  within  the  classroom,  and  opportunity 
to  observe  in  the  demonstration  schools. 


Mathematics 

Mathematics  201 — Teaching  Arithmetic  in  the 

Elementary  School Mr.   Moser 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  treats  of  the  professional  and  psychological  aspects  of  counting 
and  the  number  concept;  the  four  fundamental  operations  with  whole  numbers, 
common  fractions  and  decimal  fractions;  measurements;  problem  solving; 
checking  and  estimating  results. 

Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  development  of  the  meaning  of  number  and  its 
expression;  the  gradation  of  the  steps  of  difficulty  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
fundamental  arithmetical  abilities,  the  unit  skills  involved  in  each  step,  the 
analysis  of  the  most  difficult  steps  and  approved  methods  of  teaching  these 
steps;  the  decimal  system  of  numeration;  the  development  and  use  of  standard 
units  of  measure;  practice  exercises;  real  problems  and  projects;  how  to  solve 
a  problem;  common  errors;  prevention  of  errors;  diagnosis  and  correction  of 
errors;  and  the  application  of  the  results  of  scientific  investigations  in  arithmetic. 

To  meet  the  number  needs  of  the  integrated  work  of  the  progressive  ele- 
mentary school,  practice  is  given  in  the  collection  of  interesting,  accurately 
quantitative  information  from  which  socially  significant  problems  are  formu- 
lated. Illustrative  materials  are  gathered  to  give  reality  and  vividness  to  in- 
struction. 

Demonstration  lessons  preceded  and  followed  by  discussion  are  an  important 
part  of  the  course. 
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Mathematics  301 — Advanced  Course  in  Teaching 

Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary  School Mr.  Mosek 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks,  or 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  organization  of  this  course  differs  from  that  of  course  "201"  in  that 
many  of  the  topics  are  cross  sections  of  the  work  of  the  grades  rather  than  topics 
with  a  special  grade  allocation.  These  latter  topics  are:  percentage  and  its 
applications,  scale  drawing,  graphs,  computing  by  tables;  approximate  compu- 
tation. Cross  section  topics  are:  the  historical  background  of  the  computational 
skills;  integration  of  subject  matter;  provision  for  individual  differences;  the 
new  psychology  of  drill;  debatable  issues  in  regard  to  certain  methods  in  arith- 
metic; examination  of  recent  courses  of  study  in  arithmetic  text  books,  work 
books,  and  commercial  tests;  scientific  investigations. 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  arithmetic  of  the  home,  and  the  modern 
social  and  business  uses  of  arithmetic,  budgeting,  the  cost  of  household  elec- 
trical appliances,  the  practice  of  thrift,  services  of  a  bank,  the  power  of  com- 
pound interest  and  taxes. 

Observations  in  the  demonstration  schools,  and  the  construction  of  teaching 
materials  in  accordance  with  accepted  principles  are  included  in  the  course. 

Mathematics  303 — Advanced  Course  in  Teaching 

Arithmetic  in  Elementary  School Mr.  Moser 

(Special  course  planned  for  two-year  graduates  who  return  for  a  third  year.) 

3  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  deals  with  many  of  the  same  topics  as  are  in  Mathematics  301. 
The  work  in  some  measure  is  adjusted  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  students, 
and  is  characterized  by  frequent  group  and  individual  conferences. 


Music 

[Miss  Weyporth 
Music  100 — Chorus ]  Miss  Prickett 

[Miss  MacDonald 
1  hour  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Non-credit  course.) 

The  aims  of  this  course  are  as  follows:  (1)  To  arouse  or  preserve  pleasure  and 
interest  in  song  as  a  means  of  expression.  (2)  To  improve  the  singing  voice, 
setting  higher  standards  in  regard  to  tone  placing,  tone  quality,  phrasing, 
enunciation,  attack,  release,  interpretation.  (3)  To  build  a  repertory  of  songs 
suitable  for  group  singing.  (4)  To  further  the  student's  acquaintance  with 
musical  notation  by  incidental  observation  of  it  in  the  songs  studied. 

The  materials  of  the  course  are  songs  suitable  for  group  singing,  chosen 
from  many  sources.  Songs  studied  in  the  individual  classes  are  sung  by 
the  entire  school  during  assembly  periods.  Many  of  the  songs  sttidied  are 
suitable  for  use  in  intermediate  grades. 

Voices  of  individuals  are  tested  and  remedial  measures  are  suggested. 
No  outside  preparation,  however,  is  required. 
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Miisic  101— The  World  Today  in  Music Miss  Weyforth 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  1 J^  hours.) 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  awaken  or  preserve  an  interest  in  and  a  love  for 
good  music  that  may  be  heard  today  by  means  of  the  radio  and  phonograph, 
in  church,  at  concerts  and  at  social  gatherings. 

The  elements  of  music — rhythm,  melody,  and  harmony,  together  with  tone 
color  and  form,  are  discussed,  and  their  significance  in  various  compositions  is 
illiistrated.  Types  of  the  world's  music  are  studied,  including  the  following: 
folk  songs  of  the  nations,  with  illustration  of  the  influence  of  the  nationalistic 
folk  idiom  on  composed  music;  art  songs;  the  music  of  the  Church  and  the 
development  of  the  polyphonic  style;  the  oratorio  and  the  opera;  small  instru- 
mental compositions;  the  symphony;  the  symphonic  poem. 

Class  work  is  conducted  by  means  of  lecture,  discussion,  and  musical  illustra- 
tion. Students  are  led  to  make  reports  on  music  heard  over  the  radio,  at  con- 
certs, or  on  the  phonograph.  Reading  is  required  in  works  on  music  history 
and  appreciation. 

Music  102 — Elements  of  Music,  Theoretical  and  [Miss  Weyforth 

Applied \  Miss  Prickett 

[Miss  MacDonald 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  elements  of  music  and 
to  equip  them  with  certain  musical  techniques.  It  stresses  the  correct  use  of 
the  singing  voice,  elementary  ear  training,  note  reading,  song  writing,  and  the 
playing  of  simple  melodies  at  the  piano.  Students  are  required  to  become 
familiar  with  the  staff,  key  and  meter  signatures,  relative  pitch  names,  simple 
rhythmic  and  tonal  figures  including  chromatics,  major  and  minor  modes,  and 
chords. 

Students  will  observe  the  music  work  of  children  in  the  Campus  Elementary 
School  and  the  Montebello  Demonstration  School. 

[Miss  Weyforth 

Music  201 — Mu^ic  in  the  Elementary  School \  Miss  Prickett 

[Miss  MacDonald 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  l}i  hours.) 

The  aim  of  Music  201  and  301  is  to  acquaint  students,  through  observation 
and  reading,  with  children's  needs  and  capabilities  in  music  education,  and  to 
prepare  them  to  meet  these  needs  through  the  handling  of  materials  used  in  the 
elementary  grades. 

In  this  course  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  materials  and  method  of  Grades 
I-III.  The  child  voice  in  singing,  presentation  of  rote-songs,  creative  work, 
first  uses  of  notation,  rhythm  work,  play  band,  playing  of  simple  instruments 
such  as  song  bells  or  xylophone,  and  listening  lessons  are  topics  treated. 

Further  attention  is  given  to  the  student's  own  musical  performance,  to  his 
singing  and  plajdng.  Rhythmic  interpretation  and  discriminative  listening 
are  stressed. 

This  course  is  closely  integrated  with  observation  and  demonstration  in  the 
Campus  Elementary  School  and  the  Montebello  Demonstration  School. 
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[Miss  Weyforth 
Mtisic  301 — Music  in  the  Elementary  School  (continued) ...    i  Miss  Prickett 

[miss  MacDonald 
3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  1}4  hours.) 

In  this  course  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  materials  and  methods  of  Grades 
IV-VI.  Singing,  note-reading,  creative  work,  part-singing,  eurhythmies,  and 
various  types  of  listening  lessons  are  topics  treated. 

Effort  is  directed  to  continued  growth  of  the  student's  own  musical  equip- 
ment, his  singing  and  playing,  his  power  to  interpret  the  more  difficult  notation 
of  intermediate  grade  songs,  his  grasp  of  music  theory  involved,  such  as  the 
minor  mode,  chromatics,  and  elementary  harmony.  Training  in  listening  in- 
cludes recognition  of  form,  of  mood  and  expressiveness,  and  of  tone  quality  of 
instruments. 

Students  are  directed  in  the  planning  of  individual  lessons  and  of  larger  units 
of  work.  The  course  is  linked  with  observation  of  lessons  taught  in  the  practice 
centers  of  the  Campus  Elementary  School  and  of  the  Montebello  Demonstra- 
tion School. 

Note:  The  course  for  city  students  in  all  three  years  is  based  on  the  outlines  in  the 
Baltimore  Courses  of  Study.  The  course  for  county  students  is  based  on  the  course  of 
study  presented  by  the  Educational  Council  of  the  Music  Supervisors'  National  Con- 
ference, with  emphasis  on  the  goals  set  forth  in  the  Maryland  State  Music  Bulletin. 
Special  mimeographed  outlines  prepared  for  the  help  of  student  teachers  are  much  used. 

Music  JfOl — Advanced  Course — Music  in  the 

Elementary  School Miss  Weyforth 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  13^  hours.) 

This  course  is  a  summary  and  survey  of  the  work  of  the  first  six  grades, 
supplementing  and  enriching  the  work  of  Music  102,  201,  and  301.  A  more 
mature  grasp  of  methods  in  the  light  of  past  student  teaching  is  demand- 
ed. Different  views  in  regard  to  procedure  and  materials  are  presented 
and  discussed.  The  various  song  series  are  surveyed.  In  addition  there  is 
an  attempt  to  evaluate  the  purposes  and  standards  of  public  school  music 
in  general  and  to  relate  these  to  the  whole  program  of  education.  Reports 
representing  investigation  of  special  topics  are  required.  By  means  of 
these  reports,  and  in  other  ways,  students  have  opportunity  to  specialize 
in  some  degree  in  that  phase  of  music  education  in  which  they  have  par- 
ticular interest. 

This  course  is  closely  linked  with  the  observation  of  the  music  work  of  the 
Campus  School  and  of  the  Montebello  Demonstration  School. 

Mu^ic  J^02 — Appreciation  of  Music Miss  Weyforth 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  1  3^hours.) 

This  course  attempts  to  continue  the  type  of  work  begun  in  Music  101,  and 
thus  has  as  its  primary  object  the  enriching  of  the  student's  cultural  and 
aesthetic  experience.  There  is  reference  to  the  choice  and  presentation  of  music 
literature  in  the  intermediate  grades,  but  the  subject  matter  of  the  course  is  by 
no  means  limited  to  that  suitable  for  those  grades. 

A  general  survey  of  trends  in  music  literature  is  made,  and  music  of  different 
schools,  the  classic,  romantic,  modern,  and  ultra-modern  is  illustrated  and  dis- 
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cussed.  An  attempt  is  made  also  to  see  music  in  its  relation  to  social  back- 
ground, and  to  literature  and  art.  Such  topics  as  the  following  are  studied: 
form  in  music,  especially  that  of  the  symphony;  opera  and  music  drama;  the 
symphonic  poem,  the  suite;  impressionism  in  music;  ultra-modern  trends. 

All  work  of  the  class  is  based  upon  music  actually  heard.  The  sources  are 
concerts  at  the  State  Teachers  College,  symphonies  heard  at  the  Lyric  in 
Baltimore,  radio  programs,  and  class  illustration  by  means  of  voice,  instru- 
ments, radio,  and  phonograph. 

Handwriting 

Penmanship  100 — Practice  in  Handwriting MiSS  BiRDSONG 

1  hour  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Non-credit  course.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  it  possible  for  students  (1)  to  bring 
their  handwriting  to  a  desirable  standard  with  a  minimum  of  time  and  energy; 
(2)  to  understand  and  apply  psychological  principles  of  handwriting;  (3)  to 
provide  the  student  with  methods  for  teaching  handwriting  to  children  in  the 
elementary  school.  Emphasis  is  also  put  upon  practice  on  the  blackboard  and 
the  "transfer"  of  legible  handwriting  to  other  subjects. 

Courses  followed  are  (1)  for  Baltimore  City  students,  the  Baltimore  City 
course  of  study  in  Handwriting;  (2)  for  County  students  the  Zaner- 
Bloser  system. 

Science 

The  courses  in  Science  have  three  main  objectives:  to  give  training  in  scien- 
tific attitudes  and  methods;  to  impart  an  adequate  scientific  background;  and 
to  provide  familiarity  with  the  procuring  and  the  use  of  materials  suitable  for 
teaching  scientific  principles. 

Science  101 — Biological  Principles Dr.  Lynch 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  consideration  of  science  and  the  scientific  attitude  and  method  as  exempli- 
fied in  biology  is  followed  by  a^^general  survey  of  the  world  of  organisms  and  its 
characteristic  activities.  Development,  heredity,  and  evolution  are  dealt  with 
as  fully  as  time  permits,  and  the  course  ends  with  a  discussion  of  some  of  the 
unique  aspects  of  human  biology. 

{Dr.  D  dwell 
Miss  Blood 
Dr.  Lynch 

5  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  4  hours.) 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  general  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  physical  world  and  the  universe  as  revealed  by  the  recent  discoveries  of 
modern  astronomy  and  the  physical  sciences.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
study  of  the  laws  of  inertia,  motion,  heat,  sound,  light  and  electricity  as  a  basis 
for  the  understanding  of  the  nature  of  matter,  radiation,  the  periodic  law  and 
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atomic  structure.  The  unit  on  observational  and  descriptive  astronomy  in- 
cludes a  study  of  the  solar  system,  stars,  star  clusters  and  galaxies.  Some  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  biography  of  leaders  of  physical  research. 

The  course  aims  to  develop  an  understanding  of  scientific  method  and  to 
prepare  the  student  to  read  current  scientific  material  intelligently. 

[Mr.  Walthbr 
Science  1^02 — Background  of  Physical  Sciences \  Miss  Blood 

[dr.  Lynch 
5  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  4  hours.) 

(Same  as  Science  202  except  organized  on  a  higher  level  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students  who  return  for  the  fourth  year  after  completing  the  three  year 
course.) 

Science  302 — Science  in  the  Elementary  School )J^^-  Dowell 

\Dr.  Lynch 
2  hours  recitation  per  week  for  18  weeks. 
2  hours  laboratory  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  the  student  to  teach  science  in 
the  elementary  grades.  To  this  end  the  student  becomes  familiar  with 
courses  of  study  in  science  for  the  grades  and  with  the  materials  and 
methods  of  science  instruction.  Observation  and  demonstration  lessons 
are  required  as  part  of  the  course. 

As  science  in  the  first  grades  of  the  elementary  curriculum  is  largely 
biological,  the  greater  part  of  this  course  is  concerned  with  the  study  of 
plants  and  animals  and  their  various  methods  of  meeting  their  life  prob- 
lems. In  addition,  some  time  is  devoted  to  those  phases  of  physical  sci- 
ence— magnetism,  electricity,  and  mechanics — ^which  should  aid  the  grade 
pupil  to  understand  his  environment  better  in  this  scientific  age. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  course  is  organized  around  the  preparation  of 
units  for  teaching  which  deal  with  important  science  concepts. 

Field  trips,  visits  to  zoos  and  to  museums  and  scientific  exhibits  are  re- 
quired. 
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Graduates 


GRADUATES,     19  3  6 


B.  S.  DEGREES 


Clabaugh,   Eleanor  Hanson. ...Baltimore  City- 
Cohen,    Isadore Baltimore  City 

Cole,    Bernard   Melvin Baltimore   County 

Cooley,  Margaret  Larene Baltimore  City 

Davies,    Malcolm Baltimore  City 

Disney,   Muriel   Theresa Baltimore  County 

Fastie,   Dorothy   Caroline Baltimore  County 

Johnson,   James    Wesley,  Jr..  Baltimore   County 

Kolb,  Charles  Haven,  Jr Baltimore  City 

LeSage,  Ehrma  Catherine Baltimore  City 

MacCubbin,  John  E.,  Jr Baltimore  City 

Meigs,   Charles   Chard Baltimore  City 


Meiners,    Elise    Lilly Baltimore  City 

Meyer,   John  Justus,   Jr Baltimore  County 

Miller,    Isadore   Harold Baltimore  City 

Owings,    John    Franklin Baltimore  County 

Podlich,  William  F.,  Jr Baltimore  City 

Rush,   Eugene  Dustin Baltimore  County 

Schnepfe,   Eleanor  Merkel Harford  County 

Snyder,    Margaret    Luise Baltimore  City 

Wheeler,  Joshua  Roland Baltimore  County 

Willis,    Margery    Orem Baltimore  City 

Yaruta,    Mary    Adelaide Baltimore  County 


THREE- YEAR  DIPLOMAS 


Ayres,    Helen    Catherine Kent  County 

Bartell,    Adelaide   Jane Baltimore  City 

Bausman,    Tolah   Narcissa Baltimore  City 

Berlin,     Abraham Baltimore  City 

Boone,    Arrah    Belle Baltimore   County 

Brookhart,  Rhoda  Louise Baltimore  County 

Brumbaugh,  Edward 

Wayne,    Jr Washington  Co. 

Chaney,    Maude   Elizabeth Calvert  County 

Cunningham,   Beatrice  M. Baltimore   County 

Dayett,    Anna    Mary Baltimore  City 

Dorney,    Helen    Grace Baltimore  City 

Dove,     Alice    Raye Prince  George  Co. 

Bnsor,    Barbara   Elizabeth Baltimore   County 

Foulke,    Anna    Mae Baltimore  County 

Fried,     Sarena Baltimore  City 

Garner,  Katherine  G Charles  County 

Hargett,    Helen    Doty Frederick  County 

Harper,   Allen,   Jr Frederick  County 

Hergenrather,  Ella  Mackey...  Baltimore  County 
Herold,    Marg.    Langeluttig...  Baltimore  City 

Holland,    Martha    Siisan Harford  County 

Hunter,    Ruth Montgomery  Co. 

Jachman,    Hortense Baltimore  City 

Jones,  Mildred  Louise St.  Mary's  County 

Jones,  Muriel  Antoinette Baltimore  City 

Kemp,    Phyllis    Larue Talbot  County 

Knoop,     Dorothy    Rose Baltimore  City 

Kreis,  Mary  Agnes Baltimore  City 

Lancaster,   Margaret   Inez Harford  County 

Levine,  Sarah  Charlotte Baltimore  City 

Lewis,   Emily   Virginia    Baltimore  City 

Lumm,    Mildred    Virginia    .  Washington  Co. 

Lutman,    Mary    Louise   Baltimore  City 

MaBride,     Marjorie Baltimore  County 


McGuigan,    Mary   Frances Baltimore  City 

Melcher,    Marie    Lily Baltimore  City 

Merryman,  Marie  Ruth Baltimore   County 

Middleton,    Doris    Venable Somerset  County 

Miller,    Paul    Philip Baltimore  City 

Morrow,    Kathryn   Edna Baltimore  County 

MuUer,   Blanche  Elizabeth Baltimore  County 

Mumford,    Olive   Grace Worcester  County 

Novey,    Benjamin Baltimore  City 

Orem,    Charlotte   May Baltimore  City 

Pramschufer,  Doris  Elaine  .....Baltimore  City 
Rine,    Catherine    Elizabeth  ...Baltimore  City 

Rothe,   Irma  Jeannette Baltimore  County 

Royston,  "George   Bosley Baltimore  County 

Schorr,  Anna  Marguerite Baltimore  City 

Shank,    Helen    Irene Washington  Co. 

Shank,     Vera    Ella Baltimore  City 

Steinberg,    Florence     Baltimore  City 

Stevens,    Margaret    Ellen Calvert  County 

Stouffer,    Mary    Louise  Baltimore  City 

Straining,   Elizabeth  Eva Prince  George  Co. 

Sutch,    Mary    Anna Baltimore  City 

Suwall,    Cora    Marie Baltimore  City 

Thrasher,    Margaret   Doty Frederick  County 

Vogelman,  Miriam  Margaret  Baltimore  City 

Walker,    Hilda    Rebecca Montgomery  Co. 

Waltemyer,  Frances  V Baltimore  County 

Washburn,    Mary   Altavene... .Baltimore  County 

Waters,    Helen    Marie Frederick  County 

Wilhelm,  Mary  Elizabeth Baltimore  County 

Wilson,    Elinor   George Caroline  County 

Wilson,    Sarah    Jane Washington  Co. 

Yenkinson,     Lee Baltimore  City 

Yoder.    Elizabeth    Merle Baltimore  County 


Class  Officers  of  1936 


President Edward    Brumbaugh 

Vice-President Marion  Cunningham 


Secretary Mackey  Hergenrather 

Treasurer Marguerite    Schorr 


Members  of  the  Class  of  1936  Elected  to  the  Honor  Society 


Marion   Cunningham 
Malcolm  Davies 
Sarena    Fried 
Mackey  Hergenrather 
Hortense    Jachman 
Muriel  Jones 
Larue  Kemp 


Emily    Lewis 
Isadore  Miller 
William  Podlich 
Catherine     Rine 
Mary  Anna  Sutch 
Miriam  Vogelman 
Margery  Willis 


Graduates   1936—91 

(23  B.  S.  degrees;  68  3-year  diplomas) 

Previous  number  of  Alumni    (1866-1936)  :  6,527 

Total   Alumni   June   16,   1936:  6,618 
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Commencement  Program  of  the  Class  of  1936 

z^^^ — i 

Hungarian  Dances,  Nos.  7  and  8 Brahms 

Minuet  from  "Serenade"  in  E  flat Mozart 

Orchestra 

■p  .       1       I  Marche    Pontificale Gounod 

processional       ^  p^.^^^  March  from  "The  Magic  Flute" Mozart 

Orchestra 

O  Light,  Gracious  Glow  from  "Sigurd  Jorsalfar" Grieg-Bornschein 

Senior  Class  and  Glee  Club 

Prayer Reverend  Harold  Noel  Arrowsmith 

Solemn  March  from  "Joshua" Handel 

Orchestra 

Echo  Song Orlando  di  Lasso 

Glee  Club 

Address Dr,  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  American  Youth  Commission 

Awarding  of  Degrees  and  Diplomas — 

Tasker   G.  Lowndes,   President,   State  Board  of   Education 
Lida  Lee  Tall,  President  of  the  College 

Annie  Laurie Scotch  Tune 

Senior  Class  and  Glee  Club 

Announcements Lida   Lee   Tall,   President 

Alma  Mater School  Song 

Senior  Class,  Glee  Club  and  Orchestra 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner National  Anthem 

Audience 

Benediction Reverend   Harold  Noel  Arrowsmith 
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Men 

Total 

44 

219 

28- 

106 

25 

118 

4 

16 

ENROLLMENT,  1936-37 

Women 

Freshmen    175 

Sophormores   78 

Juniors    93 

*Seniors   12 

Totals  358  101  459 


STUDENT  TEACHING  FACILITIES 

Number  of  Pupils 

Elementary  School  on  Campus 

(First  through  Seventh  Grade) 235 

Affiliated  Urban  Centers — Through  Sixth  Grade 714 

Affiliated  County  Centers — Through  Seventh  Grade 100 

Total   Enrollment  in  training  centers 1049 


*  This  number  represents  students  with  the  three-year  diploma  who  returned  for  the 
fourth  year.  In  1937-38  there  will  be  a  regular  senior  class  which  entered  under  the  four- 
year   plan. 


GETTING  TO  TOWSON 

The  State  Teachers  College  is  located  at  Towson,  the  county-seat  of  Baltimore 
County,  which  is  a  short  distance  north  of  Baltimore  City.  The  college  is 
situated  on  the  York  Road,  along  which  runs  the  Towson  trolley  line.  Students 
arriving  in  Baltimore  by  railroad  or  steamboat  wiU  take  the  nearest  line  of 
street  cars  transferring  to  the  Towson  car,  whose  route  eastward  and  northward 
to  Towson  is  along  Fayette  Street,  to  Holliday  Street,  to  Hillen  Street,  to 
Greenmount  Avenue,  to  York  Road,  to  the  college  groimds. 

From  either  Camden  Station  or  Mount  Royal  Station  (Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad)  the  coUege  can  easUy  be  reached.  From  Camden  Station  take  the 
car  in  front  of  the  door  and  transfer  at  Fayette  Street  to  a  No.  8  Towson  car. 
From  Moimt  Royal  Station  a  Preston  Street  car  going  east  will  transfer  at 
Greerunount  Avenue  to  the  No.  8  Towson  car. 

From  Union  Station  (Pennsylvania  Railroad)  take  No.  17,  Waverly  car; 
ride  north;  transfer  at  York  Road  and  Gorsuch  Avenue  to  No.  8,  Towson 
car,  riding  north  untU  the  college  grounds  are  reached. 

Student's  baggage  can  be  handled  through  the  school  office,  by  special 
arrangement  with  a  local  expressman,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  Baltimore 
deliverymen  regularly  charge  for  baggage  to  Towson. 


STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

at 

TOWSON 

Announcement  1937-1938 


ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING 


The  Teacher:  A  Great  Person 

In  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  trans- 
lated for  us  so  artistically  by  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, the  poet  likens  life  and  men  and  wo- 
men to  the  potter  thumping  his  wet  clay.  As 
the  potter  moulds  the  coarser  and  the  finer 
grades,  the  vessels  sit  on  the  shelves  and  talk 
of  the  purposes  for  which  they  can  be  used. 
Then  out  into  the  market  place  they  are  taken 
to  be  sold,  so  that  each  may  fulfill  his  useful- 
ness in  the  world.  Every  artisan,  carpenter, 
sculptor,  housewife,  steel  builder,  lawyer,  doc- 
tor or  teacher  works  by  manipulating  some 
type  of  raw  material.  You  know  the  brands — 
paints,  clay,  bronze,  iron  and  steel,  books, 
laws,  broken  and  ill  bodies. 

The  teacher  works  with  the  greatest  of  all 
raw  materials — human  beings ;  boys  and  girls, 
adolescent  young  men  and  women,  adults. 
And  who  are  the  great  teachers?  Those 
who  love  their  fellow  men,  can  get  on  with 
them,  respect  them,  and  analyze  their  com- 
plexities. "A  little  child  shall  lead  them." 
If  you  are  interested  in  such  delightful,  diffi- 
cult, but  pliable  and  responsive  materials, 
come  to  the  State  Teachers  College.  Let  us 
appraise  your  aptitude  for  this  responsible 
work.  Come,  bringing  your  talents  with  you, 
talents  so  necessary  for  the  building  up  of 
bodies,  minds,  and  emotions  of  the  small  child 
that  he  may  become  useful  to  himself  and  to 
society.  We  need  you.  Can  you  fill  a  leading 
place  in  the  plans  of  the  nation?  And,  are 
you  sensitive  to  the  changes  in  the  social  and 
economic  life  of  our  country  and  the  whole 
world?  For  truly  the  children  of  today  will 
shape  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

Yours,  in  all  faith, 

LiDA  Lee  Tall,  President. 
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state  Board  of  Education  and  Trustees 

of  the  State  Teachers  College 

at  Towson,  Maryland 

Tasker  G.  Lowndes,  President 
Cumberland 

Albert  S^  Cook,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.  (University  of  Mary- 
land)  State  Superintendent  and  Secretary  of 
the  Boa7-d 
Towson 

Dr.  J.  M.  T.  Finney 
Baltimore 

Thomas  H.  Chambers 
Federalsburg 

Mary  E.  W.  Risteau 
Sharon 

Edward  H.  Sharpe 
Frederick 

Charles  A.  Weagly 
Hagerstown 

Wendell  D.  Allen 
Baltimore 


Dr.  Lida  Lee  Tall,  President  of  the  College 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Lida  Lee  Tall,  B.  S.,  Litt.  D President 

Anita  S.  Dowell,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  to  President 

Rebecca  C.  Tansil,  A.  B.,  M.  A. 

Registrar — Business  Manager 

Irene  M.  Steele,  B.  S.,  M.  A. 

Principal,  Camjyus  Elementary  School 

Anna  S.  Abercrombie,  M.  D College  Physician 

Margaret  M.  Barkley,  A.  B...... Librarian 

Mary  E.  Dieffenderper,  B.  A.,  B.  S.,  M.  S., 

Director   of   Dormitories   and   Dietitian 

Clyde  W.  Rowzee 

Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Chief  Engineer 

George  H.  Ehlers 

Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Farm  Manager 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1937-1938 

Registration 

All  Freshmen Wednesday,  September  8 

All  Students  other  than  Freshmen 

Friday,   September  10 

Regular  Schedule  of  Work  for  First  Semester 

All  Freshmen  Thursday,  September  9 

All  Students  other  than  Freshmen 

Monday,  September  13 

Dortnitories  and  Towson  Homes  Open  for  Resident 
Students 

Resident  Freshmen Wednesday,  September  8 

Resident  Students  other  than  Freshmen 

Friday,  September  10 

Elementally  School 

Registration   Friday,   September  10 

Regular  Work Monday,  September  13 

Thanksgiving  Holidays  (Wednesday  noon,  November 
24,  to  Sunday,  November  28,  inclusive.) 

Christmas  Holidays   (Tuesday,  December  21,  3:00  p. 
m.,  to  Sunday,  January  2,  inclusive.) 

Founder's  Day Saturday,  January  15 

First  Semester  Ends Friday,  January  28 

Second  Semester  Begins Monday,  January  31 

Washington's  Birthday  (celebrated  at  school) 

Tuesday,  February  22 

Easter  Holidays  (Wednesday  noon,  April  13,  to  Mon- 
day, April  18,  inclusive.) 

Second  Semester  Ends Wednesday,  June  8 

Professional  Examinations  for  City  Students 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  June  6  and  8 

Covimencement  Week 

Alumni  Day  and  Dinner Saturday,  June  11 

Baccalaureate  Sermon Sunday,  June  12 

Class  Day  Monday,  June  13 

Commencement,  11:00  A.  M Tuesday,  June  14 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


History  of  the  State  Teachers  College 

•THE  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  (for- 
•^  merly  the  Maryland  State  Normal 
School),  the  oldest  and  largest  institution  in 
the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  training  of  ele- 
mentary school  teachers,  was  created  by  the 
Legislature  of  1865  and  opened  on  January 
15,  1866.  Since  its  founding  until  1931  the 
institution  was  a  Normal  School  offering  two 
years  of  training  for  the  elementary  school 
field.  In  1924,  the  Training  School  for  Teach- 
ers in  Baltimore  City  was  closed  and  since 
that  time  the  elementary  school  teachers  of 
Baltimore  City,  as  well  as  of  the  Counties, 
have  been  trained  by  the  institution.  In  1931 
the  course  of  study  was  increased  to  three 
years  by  an  Act  of  Legislature,  and  again  in 
1934  the  State  Board  of  Education  extended 
the  course  to  four  years,  authorizing  the  col- 
lege to  offer  the  B.  S.  degree.  In  the  spring 
of  1935  the  name  of  the  institution  was  offi- 
cially changed  to  the  State  Teachers  College 
at  Towson. 

Location  at  Towson 

In  the  autumn  of  1915  the  school  was  moved 
from  Baltimore  City  to  Towson  where  a  new 
plant  had  been  built.  The  grounds,  88  acres 
in  extent,  comprise  beautiful  lawns,  athletic 
fields,  woodland,  residence  halls,  and  other 
college  buildings.  Removed  from  the  conges- 
tion of  the  City  the  campus  offers  many  op- 
portunities for  healthful  outdoor  recreation. 

Though  entirely  removed  from  Baltimore 
City,  the  college  is  near  enough  to  include 
the  cultural  advantages  of  a  large  city,  such 
as  visits  to  art  galleries,  attendance  at  con- 
certs and  plays,  and  other  experiences.  The 
Towson  car  line  passes  in  front  of  the  grounds 
and  makes  the  college  accessible  from  all 
points  in  the  city. 

Opportunities  in  the  Elementary  Field 
in  the  State 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  service 
in  the  elementary  school  system  of  the  State, 
including  Baltimore  City.     The  salaries  for 
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beginning  teachers  range  from  $950.00  to 
$1,200.00  the  first  year,  with  increment  based 
on  service.  Classroom  teachers  may  be  pro- 
moted through  merit  to  positions  of  princi- 
pals, supervisors  and  county  superintendents. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  shortage  of 
trained  elementary  teachers  in  the  County 
and  the  City  systems  and  the  number  of 
graduates  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. For  these  reasons  we  feel  that  now 
is  the  time  for  qualified  high  school  gradu- 
ates who  are  interested  in  the  profession  of 
teaching  in  the  elementary  schools,  to  enter 
the  State  Teachers  College. 

Admission  Requirements 

1.  Age:     To  be  eligible  for  admission,  a  stu- 

dent must  be  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  entrance  or  by  the  thirty-first  of 
December  following  the  September  reg- 
istration. 

2.  Graduation     from     an     Approved     High 

School:  The- State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation is  the  accrediting  agency  for  the 
public  schools  and  also  for  the  non-public 
secondary  schools  of  Maryland. 

3.  Certification   by   High    School   Principal: 

To  be  eligible  for  entrance  to  the  State 
Teachers  College  a  student  must  be  rec- 
ommended by  the  principal  of  the  high 
school  from  which  he  has  been  gradu- 
ated. This  recommendation  is  based  on 
certain  scholarship  requirements.  These 
requirements  are  listed  separately  for  the 
county  and  city  students  because  of  the 
different  marking  systems,  although  the 
requirements  are  approximately  the 
same. 

A.  County   Students:     The   scholarship 

requirement  is  that  the  student  in 
the  last  two  years  of  his  high 
school  course  must  have  made 
grades  of  A  or  B  in  at  least  60  per 
cent  of  the  college  entrance 
courses  and  a  grade  of  C  or  higher 
in  all  other  college  entrance 
courses  taken  during  these  years. 
Students  not  meeting  this  average 
may  apply  for  admission  on  pro- 
bation.    (See  below) 

B.  City  Students:     The  scholarship  re- 

quirement is   that   the   student's 
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work  in  his  last  two  years  of  high 
school  must  average  80  per  cent 
or  above.  Students  with  averages 
between  75  per  cent  and  80  per 
cent  may  apply  for  admission  on 
probation.     (See  below) 

4.  Admission  on  Probation:     Students  who 

do  not  meet  the  scholarship  requirements 
for  entrance  in  good  standing  may  re^ 
quest  admission  on  probation.  Such  stu- 
dents take  the  entrance  tests  that  are 
given  to  all  entering  students,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  test  results  and  personal  in- 
terviews each  students  is  notified  wheth- 
er he  is  accepted  on  probation  or  rejected. 
The  student,  admitted  on  probation,  must 
make  a  satisfactory  record  during  the 
freshman  year  in  order  to  attain  the  full 
requirements  to  continue  at  the  college. 

5.  Health:     A  thorough  physical  examina- 

tion by  the  college  physician  is  required 
for  admission. 

6.  Status  of  Married  Women  Applicants :  Ac- 

cording to  a  regulation  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  passed  in  1928,  married  wo- 
men who  at  the  time  of  application  are 
not  in  the  regular  State  teaching  service 
may  enter  the  college  only  upon  special 
permission  from  the  Board. 

Admission  with  Advanced  Standing 

The  college  will  allow  credit  from  recog- 
nized institutions  as  far  as  such  credits  may 
apply  on  the  prescribed  curriculum.  These 
credits  must  be  approved  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education.  The  transcript  is 
carefully  reviewed  and  the  credit  allowed  is 
provisional  until  a  student  has  established  a 
satisfactory  record  in  the  college. 

The  Curriculum  Offered 

The  curriculum  at  the  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege is  the  outgrowth  of  study  and  research 
on  the  part  of  the  faculty  and  administration. 
It  is  planned  to  give  thorough  training  to 
the  prospective  elementary  school  teacher. 
One  of  the  unique  features  of  the  freshman 
program  is  a  series  of  courses  called  The 
World  Today  in  Music,  Art,  Literature,  and 
one  called  Human  Relationships  in  the  World 
Today  dealing  with  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems. It  is  hoped  that  these  courses  will 
make  the    student   conscious    of   the   world 
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about  him  so  that  he  may  appreciate  the  offer- 
ings of  the  community,  tie  up  his  college  work 
with  the  present-day  world,  and  thus  become 
a  better  citizen.  During  the  freshman  year 
and  throughout  the  four-year  program  many 
excursions  are  planned  in  connection  with 
the  various  college  courses.  These  include 
trips  to  the  Art  Museums,  Maryland  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  various  factories,  water  sup- 
ply plants,  child  welfare  clinics,  in  and  about 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York. 

There  are  no  methods  courses  as  such  in- 
cluded in  the  curriculum  but  the  content  ma- 
terial is  given  a  professional  emphasis  so 
that  a  student  is  taught  how  to  interpret 
subject  matter  on  the  various  levels  of  the 
elementary  school.  The  first  two  years  are 
made  up  largely  of  academic  subjects  though 
there  is  one  course  in  each  of  these  years 
that  acquaint  the  student  with  the  elementary 
school  field.  We  believe  this  contact  is  valu- 
able in  many  ways.  During  the  second  year 
and  thereafter  demonstrations  are  held  in 
the  Campus  School  and  in  the  Montebello 
Demonstration  School  located  in  Baltimore 
City.  The  subject  matter  areas  include  social 
studies,  English,  science,  music  and  art,  and 
mathematics. 

Student  Teaching 

Student  teaching  is  a  required  part  of  the 
course  and  is  important  because  of  the  prac- 
tical experience  it  gives  to  the  student.  Stu- 
dent teaching  is  restricted  to  the  junior  and 
senior  years  and  is  divided  into  two  terms  of 
nine  weeks.  In  the  case  of  Baltimore  City 
students  who  are  taking  the  three-year  pro- 
gram, their  student  teaching  experiences  are 
scheduled  in  the  sophomore  and  junior  years. 
The  students  spend  the  entire  time  in  a  prac- 
tice center  and  report  to  the  college  once  a 
week  for  conferences  with  the  supervisors 
of  student  teaching.  There  are  eight  class- 
rooms in  the  Campus  Elementary  School; 
and  twenty-six  affiliated  training  centers  pro- 
vided through  the  courtesy  and  cooperation 
of  the  Baltimore  City  Board  of  Education 
and  Baltimore  County  Board  of  Education. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Edu- 
cation is  conferred  upon  those  who  success- 
fully complete  the  four-year  curriculum, 
based  on  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  se- 
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mester  hours  of  credit.  By  special  arrange- 
ment between  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Baltimore  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, students  entering  from  Baltimore  City 
are  allowed  to  withdraw  at  the  end  of  the 
junior  year  and  receive  the  three-year  di- 
ploma which  will  enable  them  to  teach  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  Baltimore  City,  after 
taking  the  professional  examination. 

Dormitory  Accommodations 

There  are  two  dormitories  for  women  stu- 
dents, Newell  Hall  and  Richmond  Hall.  Both 
of  these  dormitories  offer  unusual  advantages 
in  comfortable  and  attractive  quarters  for 
boarding  students.  The  social  room  in  Rich- 
mond Hall  provides  a  restful  and  home-like 
place  where  students  may  enjoy  their  leisure 
time  or  receive  their  friends.  The  infirmary 
located  in  Newell  Hall,  managed  by  a  resi- 
dent physician  and  resident  nurse,  provides 
fine  service  for  students  who  are  ill. 

The  dining  room  in  Newell  Hall  is  made  up 
of  a  main  room  and  two  wings  which  have  a 
seating  capacity  of  500  students.  Well-planned 
meals  are  served  and  students  are  given  ex- 
perience in  acting  as  hostesses. 

There  is  no  campus  dormitory  for  men,  but 
supervised  (rooms  are  available  in  nearby 
Towson  homes  and  the  men  students  have 
their  meals  in  the  college  dining  room. 

Social  Life  at  the  College 

There  are  many  student  organizations  at 
the  college  to  interest  students.  These  in- 
clude the  College  Glee  Club,  Orchestra,  Stu- 
dent Councils,  Publications  Office,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Men's  Club,  Athletic  Association,  League  of 
Young  Voters,  Mummer's  League,  Marshals, 
Psychology  Club,  Rural  Club,  French  Club, 
and  Natural  History  Club. 

Believing  that  an  adequate  social  program 
is  necessary  in  any  college,  especially  in  a 
teacher-training  institution,  the  social  affairs 
are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  student  body.  There  are  six  or  eight 
class  and  organization  dances  during  the  col- 
lege year,  in  addition  to  tea  dances  and  other 
activities  by  various  clubs.  Sections  have 
outdoor  picnics  in  the  campus  glen  during 
the  autumn  and  spring  months. 

College  Athletics 

The  college  provides  two  athletic  fields, 
six  tennis  courts,   a  gymnasium  and  other 
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NEWELL  HALL— ONE  OF  THE  DORMITORIES 


A  STUDENT'S  ROOM  IN  NEWELL  HALL 


B.S.   DEGREE    CKADUATES    OF    193f;    WITH    PRESIDENT 
AND   CLASS  SPONSOR 
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facilities  for  promoting  recreational  activi- 
ties. The  principal  sports  for  men  include 
soccer,  basketball,  baseball  and  tennis.  In- 
ter-collegiate games  are  scheduled  in  soccer, 
basketball  and  baseball,  and  the  college  has 
held  a  high  record  in  these  events,  having  won 


THE  COLLEGE  GLEE  CLUB 


the  State  Championship  for  Soccer  for  the 
year  1936. 

The  women's  ath-letic  activities  which  in- 
clude volley  ball,  hockey,  basketball,  tennis, 
baseball,  and  soccer  are  intra-mural. 

Expenses 
Cost  for  Day  Students 

Day  students  will  pay  the  tuition  charge  of 
$100.00.  They  will  deposit  the  breakage  fee 
of  $5.00  their  first  year  only  and  this  is  re- 


THE  MAY  QUEEN  AND  HER  COURT 

fundable  at  the  time  of  their  graduation  or 
withdrawal  from  the  college  provided  no 
damages  are  charged  against  them.  Each 
year  they  will  pay  the  student  activities  fee 
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of  $5.00.  Day  students  can  obtain  wholesome 
hot  hmches  in  the  school  cafeteria  at  nominal 
charges. 

Cost  for  Boarding  Students 

Resident  students  will  pay  the  tuition 
charge  of  $100.00;  room,  three  meals  a  day, 
laundry  and  personal  care  are  provided  at 
the  rate  of  only  $6.00  per  week;  the  total 
charge  for  the  scholastic  year  of  36  weeks 
amounting  to  $316.00.  All  expenses  are  pay- 
able in  two  equal  installments  in  advance, 
$158.00  on  the  opening  day  in  September  and 
$158.00  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semes- 
ter. In  addition,  a  $5.00  breakage  fee  is  also 
deposited  by  each  new  student  and  is  refunded 
in  the  same  way  as  stated  for  day  students, 
The  student  activities  fee  of  $5.00  is  also  re- 
quired at  time  of  fall  registration. 

Men  students  living  in  Towson  homes  pay 
$126.00  per  year  to  the  college  for  meals  and 
laundry  and  approximately  $2.50  a  week  to 
the  Towson  hostess.  It  costs  about  $7.50 
more  per  year  to  room  in  Towson  than  in  the 
dormitory,  because  the  hostesses  must  be 
paid  for  their  rooms  during  the  Christmas 
and  Easter  holidays. 

Room  Reservation  Fee 

A  room  reservation  fee  of  $10.00  is  required 
each  year  of  all  applicants  who  desire  to 
board  at  the  college.  The  fee  should  be  sent 
with  the  admission  blank.  This  fee  is  de- 
ducted from  the  fixed  charges  upon  entrance. 
If  a  student  decides  not  to  enter,  the  room 
reservation  fee  is  refunded  provided  the  col- 
lege is  notified  before  September.  After  that 
date  no  refund  is  made.  All  students  are 
eligible  to  dormitory  life. 

Cost  for  Out-of-State  Students 

There  is  an  additional  charge  of  $200.00 
each  year  for  all  students  registering  from 
out  of  the  State. 

Late  Registration  Fee 

Any  student  who  registers  after  the  date 
of  registration  named  in  the  calendar  will  be 
required  to  pay  a  late  entrance  fee  of  $2.00. 

Payment  of  Expenses  for  Probation  Students 

Students  entering  on  probation  will  make 
no  payments  toward  their  expenses  until  the 
end  of  the  testing  period,  which  will  be  the 
Monday  following  the  registration  day  of  the 
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previous  week.  Then,  these  students  will 
pay  their  expenses  immediately  after  they 
have  been  notified  of  their  acceptance  and 
they  will  not  be  considered  registered  until 
payments  have  been  made.  Resident  stu- 
dents entering  on  probation  will  make  their 
regular  room  reservation  payment  and  this 
will  take  care  of  their  expenses  during  the 
freshman  week  period. 

Summary  of  Expenses 

Day   Students:  Semester     Semester 

Tuition  ($100.00  a  year) $50.00  $50.00 

*Activities  fee 5.00         

Breakage   fee    (all   freshmen   or 

new  students)   5.00         

Total — freshmen  or  new  students      $60.00      $50.00 
Total — students  other  than  fresh- 
men         55.00        50.00 

Resident  Students: 

Tuition  ($100.00  a  year) 50.00        50.00 

Room,  board  and  laundry  ($216.00 

a  year) 108.00      108.00 

♦Activities  fee 5.00         

Breakage   fee    (all   freshmen    or 

new  students) 5.00         

Total— freshmen  or  new  students    $168.00    $158.00 
Total — students  other  than  fresh- 
men     $163.00    $158.00 


*  A  separate  check  should  be  made  out  for  this  fee  and  paid 
at  the  Student  Council  table  on  registration  day.  All  checks 
should  be  made  out  to  "State  Teachers  College  at  Towson." 

Other  Expenses 

Although  most  of  the  books  necessary  for 
courses  are  to  be  found  in  the  library  and 
available  for  students'  use,  a  student  is  occa- 
sionally requested  to'  buy  a  few  books  though 
this  is  entirely  optional  on  the  student's  part. 
Some  printed  outlines  and  workbooks  are  re- 
quired and  for  one  or  two  courses  there  are 
small  laboratory  fees. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  student  will  buy,  not 
only  the  suggested  books,  but  more  so  as  to 
build  up  a  professional  library  for  his  own  use. 
The  cost  of  the  requested  books  is  something 
around  $4.00  or  $5.00. 

Students  are  required  to  buy  gymnasium 
suits,  purchased  through  the  bookshop,  and 
these  usually  cost  about  $2.50  apiece.  There 
are  few  other  expenses  except  for  personal 
needs  and  a  student  may  live  very  economi- 
cally at  the  college.  The  commuting  students 
are  permitted  to  use  car  tokens  and  thus  re- 
duce their  car-fare.  Although  the  entire  trip 
from  Baltimore  to  Towson  costs  double  fare. 
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many  of  the  students  walk  from  the  end  of 
the  first  fare,  which  is  not  a  great  distance 
from  the  college. 

Loan  Funds 

The  State  Teachers  College  does  not  have 
senatorial  scholarships  like  many  of  the  col- 
leges of  the  State.  This  is  because  each  stu- 
dent who  attends  a  State  teachers  college  in 
reality  receives  a  scholarship,  since  the 
amount  he  pays  is  only  a  partial  amount  of 
the  cost;  the  State  pays  the  remaining  por- 
tion. 

There  are  loan  funds  which  are  adminis- 
tered through  a  Loan  Fund  Committee.  A 
student  applying  for  a  loan  must  have  estab- 
lished a  satisfactory  record  in  the  college. 
For  this  reason  freshmen  are  not  eligible  for 
loans  except  in  rare  cases  of  very  able  stu- 
dents who  may  apply  for  a  small  loan  during 
the  second  semester  of  the  freshman  year. 

Student  Employment  Under  the  National 
Youth  Administration 

For  the  past  three  years  the  State  Teachers 
College  has  received  Federal  aid  for  student 
employment.  Applications  for  this  aid  may 
be  filed  at  the  time  the  high  school  record  is 
sent  to  the  college;  these  applications  are 
passed  on  in  the  late  summer.  One  of  the 
requirements  is  that  an  affidavit  must  be  filed 
with  the  request  for  Federal  aid.  This  affi- 
davit before  a  notary  states  that  a  student  is 
unable  to  continue  his  education  without  this 
aid. 

Many  educational  projects  within  the  col- 
lege, and  in  Baltimore  City  as  well  as  the  im- 
mediate community,  are  undertaken  each 
year  in  this  program.  There  are  always  more 
applications  than  can  be  accepted,  but  the 
grants  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  need  of 
the  individual  student  applying. 

Further  Information 

Students  who  are  especially  interested  in 
the  State  Teachers  College  should  send  for 
the  college  catalogue  which  will  give  detailed 
information  concerning  the  college  regula- 
tions, the  curriculum  and  the  description  of 
courses.  Also  a  booklet  of  views  will  be  sent 
upon  request. 

Address  inquiries  to: 

Dr.  Lida  Lee  Tall,  President, 

State  Teachers  College, 

Towson,  Maryland. 
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STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

AT  TOWSON 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  IN-SERVICE 
COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

1937-1938 

COTTRSES  Begin  September  27,  193  7 


ADMIXISTKATIOX   BUIIDIXG 


THE  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

at  Towson,  Maryland 

Announcement  of  In-Service 
Courses  for  Teachers 

First  Semester,   1937-38— Beginning  September   27,   1937 

The  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  will  again 
offer  courses  for  experienced  teachers  in  service,  who 
desire  to  become  candidates  for  advanced  certifica- 
tion or  the  B.  S.  degree.  Those  two-year  diploma 
graduates  who  desire  to  raise  their  grade  of  certifi- 
cate and  those  three-year  graduates  who  desire  to 
matriculate  for  the  B.  S.  degree  will  be  immediately 
concerned.  Students  other  than  graduates  may  be 
admitted  to  these  in-service  courses. 

The  entrance  requirements  to  these  classes  are 
the  same  as  to  the  other  collegiate  work,  and  regu- 
lar college  standards  are  maintained  so  that  the 
credits  earned  are  accepted  toward  our  degree  of 
B.  S.  in  Elementally  Education.  These  courses  are 
offered  with  a  view  to  rounding  out  the  subject  mat- 
ter shortages  of  the  older  two  and  three-year  cur- 
ricula. 

The  courses  will  be  given  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
evenings.  The  cost  is  $4.00  a  semester  hour  of 
credit.  In  most  cases  a  course  covers  a  two-hour 
continuous  lecture  period  and  grants  credit  for  two 
semester  hours  of  work.  An  additional  credit  of  one 
point  in  some  courses  may  be  gained  by  a  contract 
with  the  instructor  for  extra  work  covering  reading 
and  a  written  thesis. 

Courses  will  not  be  offered  if  less  than  ten  enroll 
and  the  college  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any 
course.  Additional  information  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 

The  offering  of  courses  and  instructions  for  reg- 
istration follow: 

Registration 

Registration  may  be  made  just  prior  to  the  meet- 
ing of  each  class  as  indicated  in  the  following  an- 
nouncement. The  Registrar's  Office  will  be  open  and 
registration  cards  may  be  made  out  and  fees  paid 
at  this  time.  No  registration  will  be  accepted  sub- 
sequent to  the  second  scheduled  meeting  of  each 
class.  The  courses  are  cari-ied  on  under  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  college.  In  general,  two  hours 
of  credit  will  be  given  for  a  class  meeting  for  two 
hours,  once  a  week,  extending  over  eighteen  weeks, 
except  in  cases  where  an  additional  hour  of  credit 
may  be  allowed  on  contract  with  the  instructor.  The 
amount  of  credit  and  other  procedures  will  be  an- 
nounced at  the  time  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  class. 


SCHEDULE  OF  IN-SERVICE  COURSES 
FOR  TEACHERS 

First  Semester,   1937-38 
Beginning  September  27,  1937 

Monday,  7:00-9:00  P.  M. 

(First  Meeting — September  27,  1937) 

English  101 — The  World  Today  in  Literature 

Mrs.  Stapleton 

(Three-year  graduates  are  not  eligible  for  this  course  for  credit.) 

Geography  401,  402 — Curriculum  Mate- 
rial in  the  Geography  of  Asia,  South 
America,  and  Africa Mr.  Walther 

Tuesday,  7:00-9:00  P.M. 

(First  Meeting— September  28,  1937) 


Art  101 


Music  101 


The  World  Today  in  Art 

Mrs.  Brouwer 


The  World  Today  in  Music 

Miss  Weyforth 

( Three-year  graduates  are  not  eligible  for  this  course  for  credit.) 

Economics  302 — Principles  of  Economics 
and  Sociology  Miss  Brown 


The  following  courses  will  be  offered  during  the 
second  semester: 

English  406 — Advanced  Course  in  Read- 
ing in  the  Elementary  School Dr.  Crabtree 

Education  432 — Philosophy  of  Education 

Miss  Bcrsch 

Psychology   421 — Adolescent   Psychology 

Miss  Birdsong 

Science  202 — Background  of  Physical 

Sciences  Dr.  West 


Important 

Since  a  course  will  not  be  offered  unless  as  many 
as  ten  register,  will  you  please  use  the  enclosed  card 
for  sending  information  concerning  any  course  you 
would  like  to  take. 


The  State  Teachers  College 
At  Towson 

Towson,  Maryland 


Member 
THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

and 
THE  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION 


CATALOGUE  ANNOUNCEMENT 
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Seventy-Third  Year 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1938-39 

Registration : 

All  Freshmen  Tuesday,  September  13 

All  Students  other  than  Freshmen Thursday,  September  15 

Regular  Schedule  of  Work  for  First  Semester: 

All  Freshmen Wednesday,  September  14 

All  Students  other  than  Freshmen Friday,  September  16 

Dormitories  and  Towson  Homes  Open  for  Resident  Students: 

Resident  Freshmen  Tuesday,  September  13 

Resident  Students  other  than  Freshmen Thursday,  September  15 

Elementary  School: 

Regular  Work  Begins Tuesday,  September  13 

Thanksgiving  Holidays: 

Wednesday  noon,  November  23,  to  Sunday,  November  27. 

Regular  Schedule  Followed  Monday,  November  28 

Christmas  Holidays:  Thursday  noon,  December  22,  to  Tuesday,  January  3. 

Regular  Schedule  Followed Wednesday,  January  4 

Founder's  Day  (celebrated  at  college) Sunday,  January  15 

First  Semester  Ends Friday,  February  3 

Second  Semester  Begins Monday,  February  6 

Washington's  Birthday  (celebrated  at  college).. ..Wednesday,  February  22 
Easter  Holidays:  Wednesday  noon,  April  5,  to  Monday,  April  10. 

Regular  Schedule  Followed Tuesday,  April  11 

Second  Semester  Ends Friday,  June  9 

Professional  Examinations  for  City  Students 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  June  5  and  6 

Elementary  School  Closes Friday,  June  9 

Commencement  Week: 

Alumni  Day  and  Dinner Saturday,  June  10 

Baccalaureate   Sermon  Sunday,  June  11 

Class  Day  Monday,  June  12 

Commencement,  11:00  A.  M Tuesday,  June  13 


First  Semester — End  of  first  half Friday,  November  18 

End  of  second  half Friday,  February  3 

Second  Semester — End  of  first  half Wednesday,  April  5 

End  of  second  half Friday,  June  9 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRUSTEES 

of  the 

STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  AT  TOWSON,  MARYLAND 


Tasker  G.  Lowndes,  President 

Cumberland 

Albert  S.  Cook,  A.M.,  LL.D.  (University  of  Maryland) 

State  Superintendent  and  Secretary  of  the  Board 

Towson 

Dr.  J.  M.  T.  Finney 

Baltimore 

Thomas  H.  Chambers 

Federalsburg 
Mary  E.  W.  Risteau 

Sharon 
Edward  H.  Sharpe 

Frederick 
Charles  A.  Weagly 

Hagerstown 

Wendell  D.  Allen 

Baltimore 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

LiDA  Lee  Tall,  B.S.,  Litt.D President 

(Retiring  September  1,  1938) 

|/V     M.  Theresa  Wiedefeld .-. President 

(Appointed  September  1,  1938) 

^/ ^   Anita  S.  Dowell,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Assistant  to  President 

Rebecca  C.  Tansil,  A.B.,  M.A Registrar — Business  Manager 

y^  y^    Irene  M.  Steele,  B.S.,  M.A., Pinncipal,  Campus  Elementary  School 

j/"  /^Anna  S.  Abercrombie,  M.D College  Physician 

I/'  j^  Margaret  Barkley,  A.B.,  B.S Librarian 

^    y  Mary  E.  Diefenderfer,  B.A.,  B.S.,  M.S., 

Director  of  Dormitories  and  Dietitian 
,  (Resigning  September  1,  1938) 

V  r  Juanita  M.  Greer,  B.S Director  of  Dormitories  and  Dietitian 

(Appointed  September  1,  1938) 
y    V  Maurice  W.  Richardson 

Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Chief  Engineer 
^    ^George  H.  Ehlers Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Farm  Manager 


l^/^U/y^  [}'V\nip 
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FACULTY 

1937-38 

LiDA  Lee  Tall President 

B.S.,  Columbia  University;  Litt.D.,  University  of  Maryland 
(Retiring  September  1,  1938) 

M.  Theresa  Wiedefeld President 

(Appointed  September  1,  1938) 
B.S.  and  Ed.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Anna  S.  Abercrombie 

Resident  Physician  and  Instructor  in  Health  Education 
M.D.,    Women's    Medical    College    of    Baltimore,    Maryland 

^  Harriet  A.  Bader '. History 

Diploma,  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana;  A.B.,  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  graduate 
study  University  of  Michigan,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Columbia  University 

1^  Margaret  Barkley Librarian 

A.B.,    Goucher    College;    B.S.,    School    of    Library    Service, 
Columbia  University 

►^^^ARY  Clarice  Bersch Education 

Diploma,    State    Teachers    College,    Farmville,    Va.;    B.S., 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers;   M.A.,  Columbia 
University;  graduate  study.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  University  of  Mexico 

^    Nellie  W.  Birdsong Psychology 

Diploma,  Normal  School,  Richmond,  Va.;  B.S.  and  M.A.,  Co.- 

lumbia  University,   Special   Diplomas,   Supervision  and 

Practice    Teaching,    and    Educational    Psychology; 

Graduate  Study,  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 

Columbia  University. 

(/-'^^earle  Blood ....Geography 

B.S.  and  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  graduate  study,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago 

iK   Bernice  a.  Brouwer Art 

Life  Certificate  and  A.B.,  Western  State  Teachers  College 
Kalamazoo   Michigan;    M.A.,    Columbia   University 

V'  r  Steilla  E.  Brown Director  of  Rural  Practice,  Socio 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.S.  and 

M.A.,  and  Diploma  in  Elementary  School  Supervision, 

and  Diploma  for  Director  of  Training  School, 

Columbia  University;  graduate  study,  Johns 

Hopkins    University    and    Columbia 

University 


6  Faculty 

Catherine  N.  Cook ....Tests  and  Measurements 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Virginia;  M.A.,  and  Diploma  as 

Examiner  in  Mental  and  Educational  Tests,  Columbia 

University 

Ir    /  Eunice  K.  Crabtree English  and  Psychology  of  Reading 

A.B.,   M.A.,   George  Washington   University;    Ed.D.,   Johns 
Hopkins  University 


^^ 


Elna  J.  Daniels , Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Barnard  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  graduate 
'study  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

'•^  ^     Mary  E.  Diefenderfer Director  of  Dormitories  and  Dietitian 

(Resigning  September  1,  1938) 

A.B.,  Moravian  College  for  Women,   Bethlehem,   Pa.;    B.S. 

Pennsylvania  State  College  for  Women;  M.S.,  Columbia 

University 

i/^tr^  Anita  S.  Dowell Assistant  to  the  President,  Health  Education 

A.B.,  Goucher  College,  M.A.  and  Diploma  in  the  Supervision 

of  Health  Education,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Johns 

Hopkins  University 

^^      JuANlTA  M.  Greer Director  of  Dormitories  and  Dietitian 

B.S.  Hood  College 

(Appointed  September  1,  1938) 

i/^ I/'     Jane  E.  Joslin Kindergarten — Primary  Education  and  English 

Diploma,  State  Teachers  College,  Buffalo;   B.S'.  and  M.A., 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


^/ 


LouESA  J.  Keys Health  Education 

B.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  M.A.  and  Diploma  in  Teaching 
of  Household  Arts,  Columbia  University 

^  V        Ruth  Stocking  Lynch Science 

A.B.,    Goucher   College;    Ph.D.,   Johns    Hopkins    University 

l/*    K     Hazel  MacDonald Music 

Public  School  Music  Diploma,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College; 
B.S.,  Columbia  University 


(4/ 


/v 


Donald  Minnegan Physical  Education  and  Athletic  Coach 

Diploma,  Illinois  State  Teachers  College;  B.Phys.Ed.,  Spring- 
field College,  Springfield,  Massachusetts;   M.A.,  New 
York  University 

Harold  E.  Moser Mathematics 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;   B.S., 
Johns  Hopkins  University;   M.A.   Columbia  University 

Alice  Munn English 

B.S.    and    Diploma    in    Elementary    Supervision,    Columbia 
University;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 
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'    ^/Marie  M,  Neunsinger Art 

Diploma    Maryland    Institute,    Baltimore,    Maryland;    B.S., 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

kI^  EhUA  Prickett Music 

Public   School   Music    Diploma,    Piano    Diploma,   and   A.B., 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College;   M.A.,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity;  graduate  study   at  Columbia   University 


>^w 


Vi 


Mary  E.  Roach ..Physical  Education 

Diploma,  Central  School  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education 

New  York  City 

'^LucY  Scott Director  of  City  Practice  Centers 

B.A.,  Trinity  University,  Waxahachie,  Texas;  M.A.,  Teach- 
ers   College,    Columbia    University;     graduate    study, 
State  University  of  Iowa 

^^^OUISE  H.  Schroeder Private  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music 

Certificate,  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music 

/ItHelen  C.  Stapleton English 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  graduate  study,  Columbia  University, 
Harvard  University,  Cornell  University  and  Johns  Hop- 
kins University 

Irene  M.  Steele Principal,  Campus  Elementary  School  and  Instructor 

in  Children's  Literature 
Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal   School  at  Towson;   B.S. 
and  M.A.  and   Diploma  in   Elementary   Supervision, 
Columbia  University;  graduate  study.  University 
y^  of  Chicago  and  Columbia  University 

'V     Rebecca  C.  Tansil Registrar  and  Business  Manager 

A.B.,  University  of  Tennessee;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  Col- 
lege for  Teachers;  graduate  study,  Columbia  University 

/yhENA  C.  VanBibber History 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.S. 
and  Diploma  in  Teaching  of  History,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; M.A.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

E.  Curt  Walther Geography 

A.B.,  Cincinnati   University;   M.A.,   Columbia   University 

rty^Joti  Young  West Science 

B.S.  and  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University 

^If^  Emma  E.  WEYF0R'ni....nf!t4^'.'f?..ffk*i^tffi^. Music 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  M.A.,  and  Diploma  in  Supervision  of 
School  Music,  Columbia  University 

V  Hazel  E.  Woodward Education  and  History 

A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota;  M.A.,  Columbia  University; 
graduate  study  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


Faculty 


CAMPUS  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  FACULTY 


Observation,  Demonstration  and  Student  Teaching  Laboratory 

1937-38 

Irene  M.  Steele Principal 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal   School  at  Towson;   B.S. 

and  M.A.  and  Diploma  in  Elementary  Supervision, 

Columbia  University;  graduate  study,  University 

of  Chicago  and  Columbia   University 

Catherine  N.  Cook ..Tests  and  Measurements 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Virginia ;  M. A.,  Columbia  University 

i/^i^  Mary  A.  Grogan First  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.S.  and 

M.A.,  Columbia  University;   Diploma  in  Elementary 

Supervision;  graduate  work,  Harvard  University 

*^Agnes  E.  Carlton First  Grade 

A.B.,  Salem  College,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina;  M.A. 
and  Diploma  in  Teacher  Training,  Columbia  University 

«    i/  ^  Olive  J.  Owens ., Second  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Frostburg;  B.S., 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 


/. 


(/  E.  Heighe  Hill Third  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;   B.S., 
Johns  Hopkins  Universitj'^ ;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

^l^    ^      ife^Tijfcro^^N Fourth  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;   B.S., 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

K    *^   Marguerite  C.  Dougherty Fifth  Grade 

Diploma,  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania; 

B.S.,  Columbia  University;  M.A.,  and  Diploma  in  Teacher 

Training,  Columbia  University 

r         i<     Hilda  Kestner Sixth  Grade 

Diploma,  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;   B.S.  and  M.A., 
Columbia  University 

^    V    i*M£j&?^^^^^^Z^^. Seventh  Grade 

Diploma,  State  Teachers  College,  Frostburg;  A.B.,  Susque- 
hanna University,   Selinsgrove,   Pa;    M.A.,   Columbia 
University 

Louis  T.  Cox,  Jr.,  (Class  of  1939) Student  Assistant  in  Science 
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ASSISTANTS  IN  ADMINISTRATION 
/  OflSces 

•^  K  Adda  L.  Gilbert ...Secretary  to  the  President 

'"''t-^OROTHY  H.  McNally Stenographer,  Main  Office 

^''^  •^Margaret  G.  Barall Stenographer,  Main  Office 

'^I^Agnes  T.  Debaugh Assistant  to  Registrar 

p/^  M.  Catherine  Rawlings Business  Clerk 

y^v^  Ethel  H.  Vanhorn Stenographer,  Registrar's  Office 

,^*^  Kathleen  L.  Spangler Clerk  in  Elementary  School  Office 

rt^'RxjTB.  A.  Held Dormitory  Clerk  and  Switchboard  Operator 

Margaret  G,  Grempler,  R.N College  Nurse 

fi/i^  Margaret  BlEld )wfe^w....(?^?*:frr?S. Clerk  in  Book  Shop 

//"                                                            Library 
'■^'^Gertrude  Holt Reference  Librarian 

Library  Course,  New  Jersey  Library  Commission,  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J. 

•^(/TFurn  Stitzel Cataloging  and  Accessions 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.S., 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

1^  /"Merle    Yoder Circulation 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  Diploma 
in  Library  Science,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland 

i,<1\Orgarbt — fftrwSRD. Assistant 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 

Alumni — Scarborough,  Grogan,  Logan,  VanBibber. 

Art  Center — Brouwer,  Neunsinger,  Stapleton,  Steele. 

Assemblies — VanBibber,  Bader,  Bersch,  Blood,  Daniels,  Dowell,  Neun- 
singer, Stapleton,  Weyforth. 

Athletics — Roach,  Daniels,  Diefenderfer,  Minnegan,  Steele. 

Commencement — Dowell,  Birdsong,  Tansil. 

Education  Through  Radio  and  Movies — Crabtree,  MacDonald,  Prickett, 
Steele,  Weyforth. 

Entrance  Examinations — Cook,  Birdsong,  Tansil. 

Exhibits — ^Woodward,  Bader,  Brouwer,  Neunsinger,  Walther. 

Health  Service — Abercrombie,  Daniels,  Dowell,  Grempler,  Steele. 


10  student  Activities 

Library — Barkley,  Bader,  Stapleton,  Steele. 

Maryland  Room — Blood,  Bersch,  Cook,  Hill,  Lynch. 

President's  Advisory  Committee — Tall,  Supervisors  of  Practice,  Chair- 
men of  Subject  Matter  Committees,  Principal  of  Elementery  School, 
Student  Presidents  of  Classes. 

Scholarship  and  Personnel — Tall,  Abercrombie,  Brown,  Cook,  Dowell, 
Scott,  Tansil  and  other  faculty  members  on  call. 

Student  Council  Advisory  Committee — Tall,  Blood,  Diefenderfer, 
Daniels,  Dowell,  Joslin,  Minnegan,  Neunsinger,  Tansil,  West. 

Student  Loans — Tansil,  Brown,  Diefenderfer,  Woodward. 

Student  Schedules — Tall,  Dowell,  Tansil. 

Student  Section  Advisers — Bersch,  Diefenderfer,  Dowell,  Tansil,  and 
Faculty  Advisers. 

Teacher  Training — Tall,  Bersch,  Brown,  Steele,  Scott. 

Visual  Education — ^Walther,  Brown,  Steele,  Woodward. 


(The  first-named  memjber  of  each  committee  is  chairman.     The  President  is  ex-officio 
member  of  all  committees.) 


AFFILIATED  TRAINING  CENTERS— BALTIMORE  CITY 
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Grace  Naumann First  Grade,  School  No.  51  ^^ 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Florence  A.  Lerian First  Grade,  School  No.  53  V 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Kathryn  Heinz First  Grade,  School  No.  99  V 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Lydia  K.  Lutz First  Grade,  School  No.  211  ^ 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Elizabeth  Gilpin Second  Grade,  School  No.  56  ^ 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Mary  R.  Hanlon Secnd  Grade,  School  No.  8U  v^ 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 

Kathryn  Wilhelm Second  Grade,  School  No.  231  ^ 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Kathleen  V.  Kennedy Second  Grade,  School  No.  2361 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Mildred  L.  Kullick Third  Grade,  School  No.  62  •^ 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Elizabeth  K.  Mayer Third  Grade,  School  No.  68  Y 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 
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Esther  I.  Cole Third  Grade,  School  No.  215 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 
B.  Olga  Timmons Third  Grade,  School  No.  228 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Genevieve  Bradford Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  53  ^ 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Mildred  W.  Fowler Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  56" 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 
Genevieve  Emerine Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  211  < 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 
E.  Beatrice  Jones Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  236 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 
Virginia  L.  Jansen , Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  51 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 
Thelma  V.  Damm Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  99/ 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Rolena  C.  Neels Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  215^ 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 
Esther  Black........ Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  231 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Marguerite  Smith Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  62 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 
Lois  M.  Henry Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  68 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 
Dorothy  Mauler Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  SU 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Nomtial  School  at  Towson 
Ruth  E.  Burgan Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  228- 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 


AFFILIATED  TRAINING  CENTERS— BALTIMORE  COUNTY 

1937-38 

Ella  Gundersdorf First  Grade,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 
Mary  Upperco Fifth  Grade,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 
Dorothy  Rehberger Sixth  Grade,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Mary  L.  Tinley First  Grade,  Dundalk 

Diploma,  Slippery  Rock  Normal  School,  Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 
Anne  Shepperd Sixth  Grade,  Towson 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 
Katherine  Dost Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades,  Perry  Halt 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 
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Student  Activities 


OFFICERS  OF  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  (1937-38) 


Student  Council 

President:  Roger  Williams 
Vice-Pres.:  Ruth  Spicer 
Vice-Pres.:  Elizabeth  Cissel 
Secretary :  Jane  Kimble 
Treasurer:  Norman  Wilde 
Senior  Rep.:  Patricia  Callahan 
Junior  Rep. :  Doris  Patton 
Soph.  Rep :  Eleanor  Williamson 
Fresh.  Rep.:  Lee  McCarriar,  Jr. 
Faculty  Adviser:  Dr.  West 

Senior  Class 

President :  Charles  Haslup 
Vice-Pres. :  Frances  Jones 
Secretary :  Teresa  Bosco 
Treasurer :  Edward  Hamilton 
Social  Chairman:  Ellen  Pratt 

Rebecca  Howard 
Adviser:  Miss  Neunsinger 

Junior  Class 

President:  John  Owens 
Vice-Pres. :  Louis  Cox 
Secretary:  Jeanne  Cummings 
Treasurer:  Helen  Gill 
Social  Chairman:  Sara  Hatton 
Vice  Social  Chr. :  LOUISE  FiREY 
Adviser:  Miss  Daniels 

Sophomore  Class 

President :  Paul  Massicott 
Vice-Pres. :  Evelyn  Fiedler 
Secretary:  ROSE  O'Connell 
Treasurer:  THOMAS  Goedeke 
Social  Chairmen : 
City:  Peggy  Kuhn 
County :  Frances  Johnson 
Adviser:  Miss  Blood 

Freshman  Class 

President:  Sidney  Sher 
Vice-Pres. :  DOROTHY  Fairley 
Secretary :  Audrey  Horner 
Treasurer:  Betty"  Steuart 
Social  Chairmen: 

Resident :  Ruby  Young 

Day :  Lee  McCarrier 
Adviser :  Miss  Joslin 

Athletic  Association 

President:  Pauline  Mueller 
Vice-Pres.:  Margaret  Clark 
Secretary:  DOROTHY  HOOPES 
Managers : 

Fall:  Geneva  Lee  Wilson 
Catherine  Paula 

Winter:  Ruth  Peregory 

Spring:  Furn  Miller 

Hiking :  NoRA  Howeth 
Adviser:  Miss  Roach 


Chi  Alpha   Sigma  Fraternity 

President:     WiLLlAM     Bader     (Class 

of  '28) 
Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  August  Jansen 

(Class  of  '29) 
Sec.-Treas.:  Charles  Haslup 
Adviser:  Dr.  Dowell 

Childhoood  Education  Association 

President:  Charlotte  Hurtt 
Vice-Pres.:  Patricia  Callahan 
Secretary:  Frances  Jones 
Treasurer :  Martha  Norris 
Social  Chairman:  Ruth  Patton 
Adviser:  MiSS  JoSLiN 

Chimes  Guild 

President:  Neal  Galbreath 
Adviser:  Miss  MacDonald 

Glee  Club 

President:  Catherine  Schottler 
Vice-Pres.:  Edward  Johnson 
Secretary:  LouiSE  Anderson 
Librarians:  Freda  Gebhardt 
Jane  Kimble 
Dorothy  Cromwell 
Adviser:  MiSS  Weyforth 

League  of  Young  Voters 

President:  Isadore  Stein 
Vice-Pres. :  Proxathea  Coroneos 
Secretary:  Sarah  Poliakoff 
Ass't.  Sec. :  Dorothy  Sisk 
Treasurer:  Edith  Pennington 
Ass't.  Treas. :  Ida  Wolf 
Social  Chairman:  Shirley  Tucker 
Chr.  Election  Com.:  Edith  Nordin 
Chr.  Publicity  Com. :  Edith  Cooper 
Adviser:  Miss  Van  Bibber 

Marshals 

Chief:  Ann  Stidman 
Vice-Chief:  Evelyn  Scarff 
Secretary:  Carolyn  Tucker 
Treasurer:  Walter  Gordon 
Adviser:  Miss  Van  Bibber 

Men's  Club 

President:  John  Klier 
Vice-Pres.:  Norman  Wilde 
Secretary:  Robert  Dawson 
Adviser:  Mr.  Minnegan 

Mummers 

President:  Isadore  Seeman 
Vice-Pres.:   Sidney  Perelestein 
Secretary :  Ruth  Rosen 
Treasurer:  Rena  Goldstein 
Adviser:  Mrs.  Stapleton 
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Natural  History  Club 

President:  Catherine  Paula 
Vice-Pres.:  Mary  Hutton 
Secretary :  Katherine  Feaser 
Treasurer:  Virginia  King 
Adviser:  Dr.  Dowell 

Orchestra 

President:  Charlotte  Hurtt 
Secretary:  Jane  McElwain 
Adviser:  Miss  Prickett 

Rural  Club 

President:  Nora  Howeth 
Vice-Pres. :  Arthur  Bennett 
Secretary:  Marion  Touchstone 
Treasurer:  Gwendolyn  Sadler 
Social  Chairr)tan:  Yvonne  Belt 
Vice  Social  Chr.:  Neal  Galbreath 
Adviser:  Miss  Brown 

Tower  Light 

Editor:  Mary  C.  McClean 

Ass't.  Editors :  Sarah  Strumsky 
Evelyn  Fiedler 

Circulation  Mgrs. :  Geneva  L.  Wilson 
Ruth   Dudderar 
Evelyn  Scarff 
Esther   Royston 

Business  Mgrs. :  Bernard  Gamerman 
Helene  Davis 

Advertising  Mgrs.;  Dorothy  Vogel 
Elaine  Ward 
Nancy  Dolan 
Adele  Mitzel 


Departvient  Editors: 

Assembly:  Ruth  Bruening 
NORRIS  Weis 
Richard  Cunningham 
Athletics:  Louise  Firey 

Sidney  Miller 
Gen.  Literature:  Florence  Kovitz 

Patricia  Callahan 
Library:  Katherine  Feaser 
Virginia  Arneal 
Ruth  Sperlein 
Savilla  Cogsw:ell 
Music :  Sidney  Baker 

Dorothy  Vogel 
Humor:  Herbert  Steirn 

Leon  Donner 
Social :  Dorothy  Anthony 
Charlotte  Hurtt 
Art :  Evelyn  Robe 

Dorothy  Snoops 
Science:  Sara  Hepburn 

Violette  Hoddinott 
Secretarial  Staff:  Ann  Stidman 
Blanche  Stark 
Belle  Vodenos 
Jeanne  Kravetz 
Managing  Editor:  Miss  Munn 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Cabinet 

President:  Edith  Pennington 
Vice-Pres. :  Anna  Lee  Kirkwood 
Sec.-Treas. :  Hazel  Moxley 
Chr.  of  Chapel :  Constance  Reesor 
Chr.  of  Vespers:  Elizabeth  Weems 
Chr.  of  Music :  Sara  Hepburn 
Chr.  of  Publicity :  Catherine  Paula 
Freshman  Rep. :  Edith  Barker 
Adviser:  Miss  Diefenderfer 
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THE  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  AT  TOWSON,  MARYLAND 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

1937-38 


President Miss  Margaret  Coe,  2802  Manhattan  Ave.,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

First  Vice-President Mrs.  Grace  Gibson  Carroll,  702  Beaumont  Ave., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Second  Vice-President Miss  Catherine  Schnebly,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Third  Vice-President Mrs.  Anna  Musselman  Hooper,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Secretary Mrs.  Albert  J.  Groshans,  Fullerton,  Maryland. 

Treasurer Mrs.  J.  Grason  Hartley,  6  Burkleigh  Square, 

Towson,  Maryland. 

Field  Secretary Miss  Mary  Hudson   Scarborough,   5902   York 

Road,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Executive  Committee: 

Mrs.  Clarence  Eason,  Glenburnie,  Anne  Arundel  County,  Md. 
Mrs.  Edith  Lawson  Hosfeld,  6906  Wardman  Road,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Miss  Beatrice  M.  Jones,  4803  Crowson  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Mr.  Milton  Bergen,  2322  Eutaw  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Dr.  Lida  Lee  Tall,  State  Teachers  College,  Towson,  Md. 

Nominating  Committee: 

Miss  Viola  Almony,  Chairman,  2905  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mrs.  Ethel  N.  Andrews,  Shadyside,  Maryland. 

Mrs.  Linn  Hoover,  723  Murdock  Road,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Auditing  Committee: 

Mr.    George    Schluderburg,    Chairman,    3707    Edmondson    Ave., 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Miss  Cora  Smith,  3206  Guilford  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Mr.  William  Mahaney,  605  E  Street,  Sparrows  Point,  Maryland. 

Alumni  Trustees  of  the  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund: 

Dr.  William  S.  Love,  Chairman. 
Mrs.  Laura  Phelps  Todd 
Miss  Carrie  G.  Richardson 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


HISTORY  OF  THE  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

The  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson,  (formerly  the  Maryland  State 
Normal  School)  the  oldest  and  the  largest  institution  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land for  the  training  of  elementary  school  teachers,  was  created  by  the 
Legislature  of  1865,  and  opened  on  January  15,  1866.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  Maryland's  only  institution  exclusively  devoted  to  the  preparation 
of  teachers  for  public  schools.  The  old  Normal  School  building  which 
housed  the  school  on  Lafayette  Square,  in  Baltimore,  from  1876  until  1915, 
is  gratefully  remembered  by  hundreds  of  Maryland  teachers,  and  it  still 
stands  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  landmarks  in  the  history  of  public 
education  in  Maryland. 

Location  at  Towson 

In  the  autumn  of  1915  the  school  was  moved  into  splendid  new  quarters 
in  South  Towson,  a  suburb  of  Baltimore;  where,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Maryland  State  Normal  School  Building  Commission,  the  state  made 
an  educational  investment  of  more  than  $840,000.  This  location  is  ideal. 
The  grounds,  88  acres  in  extent,  comprise  beautiful  lawns,  athletic  fields, 
woodland,  residence  halls,  and  truck  gardens  contributing  to  the  support 
of  the  residence  halls.  There  is  abundant  opportunity  for  healthful  out- 
door recreation,  for  integrating  school  instruction  with  field  study  of  the 
real  things  of  nature,  and  for  gaining  practical  knowledge  and  experience 
from  the  various  regular  and  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  institution. 

Though  entirely  removed  from  Baltimore,  the  college  is  near  enough  to 
Maryland's  great  city  to  permit  visits  to  the  art  galleries,  attendance  upon 
concerts  and  lectures,  and  other  cultural  experiences.  The  mail,  express, 
and  other  conveniences  of  Towson  are  immdiately  at  hand;  and  the  schools 
of  Baltimore  (for  the  city  students),  and  the  county  schools  at  Towson, 
Baynesville,  Stoneleigh,  and  other  nearby  places  (for  the  county  students), 
afford  opportunities  to  visit  typical  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  schools,  and 
to  develop  the  practice  of  teaching  under  normal  conditions. 

The  Normal  School  Becomes  a  State  Teachers  College 

Since  its  founding  in  1866  until  1931  this  institution  was  a  Normal 
School  offering  two  years  of  training  for  the  elementary  school  field.  In 
1924  the  Training  School  for  Teachers  in  Baltimore  City  was  closed  and 
since  that  date  the  elementary  school  teachers  of  Baltimore  City  as  well 
as  of  the  counties  have  been  trained  at  Towson.  In  1931  the  course  of 
study  was  increased  to  three  years  by  an  Act  of  Legislature.  This  was  a 
forward-looking  step.     On  May  25,  1934,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
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again  took  a  most  progressive  step  by  extending  the  course  for  elementary- 
teachers  to  four  years  with  the  B.  S.  in  Education  as  the  final  award,  thus 
making  the  three  white  Normal  Schools  in  the  State,  Teachers  Colleges. 
This  assures  Maryland  an  outstanding  place  in  the  history  of  education 
among  the  states.  Although  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  1934  au- 
thorized the  four-year  course  at  the  Normal  Schools  and  gave  these  in- 
stitutions the  power  of  granting  degrees,  the  names  of  these  schools  were 
not  officially  changed  until  the  spring  of  1935  when  Bill  No.  488  was  in- 
troduced in  the  State  Senate,  passed  both  Houses  and  was  later  signed  by 
the  Governor,  becoming  Chapter  554  of  the  Laws  of  1935. 

Since  the  fall  of  1934  all  students  entering  from  the  counties  have  been 
required  to  complete  the  four-year  course  and  to  earn  the  B.S.  degree  be- 
fore being  eligible  to  teach  in  the  state  school  system.  By  request  of  the 
Baltimore  City  Board  of  Education  students  from  Baltimore  City  have 
been  permitted  to  earn  a  three-year  diploma  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year 
which  has  made  them  eligible  to  teach  in  Baltimore  City.  After  September 
1,  1938,  however,  city  students  as  well  as  county  students  will  follow  a 
four-year  curriculum.  This  increase  in  the  length  of  training  for  city 
students  was  requested  by  the  City  Board  of  Education  and  the  request 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  May  25,  1938. 

Status  of  the  Teaching  Profession  in  Maryland 

In  Maryland  there  are  over  4,448  white  principals  and  teachers  in  public 
elementary  schools,  of  whom  2,734  are  teaching  in  the  23  counties,  and  the 
remainder  in  Baltimore  City.  In  the  counties,  98%  hold  first  grade,  ad- 
vanced first  grade,  bachelor  of  science,  or  elementary  principal's  certifi- 
cates. Those  who  hold  first  grade  certificates  are  graduates  of  a  two-year 
normal  course  or  the  equivalent.  Those  who  hold  advanced  first  grade 
certificates  have  had  the  equivalent  of  three  years  of  normal  school  work. 
Those  who  hold  the  bachelor  of  science  certificates  in  elementary  education 
have  completed  a  four-year  course  in  a  teachers  college.  In  Baltimore  City, 
since  1901,  no  teacher  has  been  appointed  in  the  elementary  grades  who 
has  not  been  graduated  from  a  standard  normal  or  teacher-training  in- 
stitution. 

The  educational  objective  in  a  forward-looking  and  progressive  state  is 
to  place  "a  trained  teacher  in  every  classroom"  in  the  schools  of  the  state. 

Opportunities  Within  the  State 

In  September,  1937,  according  to  the  minimum  salary  schedule  estab- 
lished by  the  Legislature  in  1922,  the  initial  salary  for  inexperienced 
normal  school  graduates  taking  positions  in  elementary  schools  in  the 
counties  will  be  $950,  with  an  additional  $100  paid  to  those  placed  in  charge 
of  one  or  two-teacher  schools.  In  a  few  counties,  the  salaries  are  some- 
what higher  than  the  minimum  schedule,  the  maximum  at  present  paid 
beginning  teachers  in  any  county  being  $1,200.  This  amount  is  paid  in 
Baltimore  County  and  also  in  Baltimore  City.  Salary  increases  are 
granted  for  approved  service  after  specified  years  of  experience. 
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Vacancies  in  the  positions  of  principals,  supervising  teachers,  and 
county  superintendents  are  filled  by  promotion  of  those  gifted,  experienced 
teachers,  who  have  shown  that  they  have  the  skill  and  ability  of  master 
teachers,  the  requisite  qualities  of  leadership  and  personality,  as  well  as 
interest  in  preparing  themselves  through  the  necessary  additional  train- 
ing. 

Need  for  Trained  Teachers  in  the  Counties 

During  the  depression  days  the  graduates  of  the  State  Teachers  College 
at  Towson  have  maintained  a  high  average  of  placement,  though  there  was 
a  small  surplus  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  years.  However,  since  1933, 
when  the  tuition  was  increased,  the  number  of  entering  students  has  been 
smaller  and  the  number  of  graduates  for  the  past  few  years  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  vacancies  of  the  State  School  System.  The 
present  shortage  of  trained  teachers  will  probably  continue  for  several 
years.  For  this  reason  now  is  an  opportune  time  for  qualified  high  school 
graduates  who  are  interested  in  the  profession  of  teaching  to  enter  train- 
ing so  they  may  be  ready  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  State.  This  is  a  very 
fortunate  situation  for  high  school  graduates  to  contemplate. 

Need  for  Trained  Teachers  in  Baltimore  City 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  teaching  in  the  elementary  field  in 
Baltimore  City  and  the  city  graduates  of  the  past  few  years  have  been 
fortunate  in  securing  positions.  All  of  the  1937  graduates  are  now  teach- 
ing in  the  City  School  System  and  since  the  number  of  graduates  for  1938 
will  be  smaller  than  the  previous  year  all  of  these  graduates  are  likely  to 
receive  positions  during  the  following  school  year. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  on  the  eligible  list 
to  take  care  of  substitute  work  on  special  days.  The  City  Department  of 
Education  is  eager  that  the  city  students  who  are  recommended  by  their 
high  schools  and  who  meet  the  standards  will  enter  the  State  Teachers 
College  at  Towson  if  they  are  interested  in  the  elementary  school  field  in 
Baltimore  City. 


BUILDINGS 

The  main  buildings  are  the  Administration  Building;  the  Campus  Ele- 
mentary School;  Newell  Hall  and  Richmond  Hall  (the  two  dormitories  for 
women) ;  and  the  Power  House. 

Administration  Building 

The  Administration  Building  contains  the  executive  offices,  reception 
rooms,  auditorium,  lecture  rooms,  classrooms,  laboratories,  the  library, 
and  the  cafeteria  and  dining-room  for  the  accommodation  of  day  students 
and  the  Elementary  School  pupils. 
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Campus  Elementary  School  Building 

No  teachers  college  is  complete  without  its  demonstration  school.  Our 
Campus  Elementary  School  is  used  for  observation,  demonstration,  and  the 
practice  of  teaching.  It  was  once  called  the  Model  School  and  has  been  a 
recognized  part  of  the  set-up  for  teacher  training  since  September,  1866. 
The  Campus  Elementary  School  building  is  the  newest  of  all  the  buildings 
on  the  campus.  The  Legislature  of  1931  authorized  an  appropriation  for 
a  new  building  which  was  completed  in  February,  1933.  It  was  well  planned 
to  serve  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  It  is  a  regular  seven-grade 
suburban  school  for  children  living  in  the  Towson  district  immediately 
surrounding  the  college  and  for  children  from  Baltimore  City  and  its  en- 
virons in  the  proximity  of  the  college. 


THE  LIBRARY 

The  library  occupies  one  wing  of  the  main  floor  of  the  Administration 
Building.  In  two  large  rooms  for  reading  and  circulation  of  books,  and  a 
smaller  room  for  reference  work,  is  housed  a  collection  of  approximately 
38,000  volumes  arranged  on  open  shelves. 

In  the  east  room  are  found  books  on  fine  arts,  literature,  geography, 
travel,  history,  and  biography;  there  is  a  special  collection  of  juvenile 
literature  here.  In  the  west  room  are  the  groups  of  philosophy,  psychol- 
ogy, economics,  sociology,  education,  science,  and  industrial  arts.  From 
these  rooms  books  are  circulated  for  overnight  or  weekly  use,  or,  in  some 
cases,  for  a  term  of  nine  weeks.  In  the  reference  room  are  kept  standard 
encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  and  reference  books  on  special  s\ibjects.  The 
system  of  classification  used  is  the  Dewey  Decimal  Classification. 

Supplementing  the  shelved  volumes  in  the  library  there  are  reference 
files  of  pamphlets  and  clippings,  a  picture  collection  of  more  than  6,000 
items,  and  current  and  back  numbers  of  magazines  available  for  use.  Cur- 
rent periodicals,  which  include  more  than  150  general  and  professional 
magazines,  are  arranged  alphabetically  on  open  shelves  in  the  periodical 
department. 

In  addition  to  the  college  library,  there  is  a  children's  library  in  the 
Campus  Elementary  School.  This  library  may  be  used  by  the  college 
students  who  are  preparing  to  teach,  as  well  as  by  the  children  and  faculty 
of  the  demonstration  school.  A  well-balanced  collection  of  1,600  books  for 
children  is  available  . 

All  sections  of  entering  students  receive  instruction  designed  to  develop 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  library.  Practice  in  the  use  of  the  library 
is  assured  by  assignments  from  all  departments,  covering  required  work, 
supplementary  reading,  and  the  use  of  periodicals,  indexes,  and  general 
reference  material. 

Students  of  the  college  have  access  to  many  libraries  in  Baltimore.  The 
Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  (Baltimore's  public  library),  with  its  large  col- 
lection of  books  at  the  main  central  building  and  at  the  many  branches 
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throughout  Baltimore,  provides  extensive  opportunities  for  students'  use. 
Outstanding  among  the  other  libraries  are  the  Peabody  Library,  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  the  Maryland  Diocesan  Library, 
and  the  Library  of  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  which  is  open  for  refer- 
ence and  research  and  from  which  slides  and  cards  may  be  borrowed  for 
use  by  student  teachers. 

DORMITORIES 

Newell  Hall 

Newell  Hall,  named  for  Dr.  M.  A.  Newell,  the  founder  of  the  college,  is 
the  main  dormitory.  It  is  constructed  on  a  plan  affording  room  and  bath 
facilities  quite  superior  to  those  ordinarily  found  in  even  the  best  of  the 
private  boarding  schools  and  colleges.  The  unit  of  the  plan,  fully  carried 
out  on  the  first  two  floors,  is  a  pair  of  rooms  with  commodious  bath  be- 
tween them.  Rooms  accommodate  two  or  three  students.  The  third  floor 
has  the  usual  dormitory  arrangement  of  group  baths  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  corridor.    Newell  Hall  vdll  house  250  students. 

The  infirmary,  well  equipped,  occupies  one  wing  of  the  first  floor  of 
Newell  Hall. 

Richmond  HaU 

Richmond  Hall,  named  after  the  former  principal.  Miss  Sarah  E.  Rich- 
mond, beloved  and  honored  by  all  the  alumni  for  her  long  connection  of  55 
years  with  the  college,  adjoins  Newell  Hall.  It  was  completed  in  September, 
1924.  This  dormitory  accommodates  130  students  in  comfortable  rooms, 
most  of  which  are  for  two  students.  There  are  a  few  single  rooms,  and 
sleeping-porch  accommodations  for  16  students.  The  social  room  on  the 
first  fioor  provides  a  restful  and  home-like  place  where  students  may  enjoy 
their  leisure  time  or  receive  their  friends. 

The  Dining-Room 

The  dining-room  in  Newell  Hall  is  made  up  of  a  main  room  and  two 
wings  which  have  a  seating  capacity  of  500  students.  Luncheon  is  served 
cafeteria  style,  but  breakfast  and  dinner  are  service  meals  when  all  are 
seated.  In  this  way  the  courtesies  of  table  conduct  and  social  life  becomes 
a  part  of  the  regular  student  life. 

Out-of -Dormitory  Accommodations  for  Men 

There  is  no  campus  dormitory  for  men,  but  the  citizens  in  Towson  have 
generously  opened  their  homes,  and  as  a  result  students  are  placed  in  most 
comfortable  houses  for  rooms  and  have  their  meals  in  the  college  dining- 
room.  A  list  of  available  rooms  is  furnished  to  parents  upon  request,  and 
the  Towson  boarding  students  assume  responsibility  for  selecting  and  pay- 
ing for  rooms  during  the  school  year.  The  rent  is  expected  to  be  paid  a 
month  in  advance. 
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Supervision  of  Boarding  Students 

Over  the  resident  students,  the  officers  of  the  dormitories,  and  the  host- 
esses in  the  Towson  boarding  homes  exercise  the  customary  residence-hall 
supervision  and  guidance,  so  that  parents  may  feel  assured  that  their 
daughters  and  sons  are  in  the  hands  of  careful,  responsible,  and  experi- 
enced institutional  directors.  To  this  end  the  hours  of  the  day  outside  of 
school  hours  are  systematically  arranged  in  a  program  of  recreation  and 
study  or  other  appropriate  duties,  efforts  being  made  to  have  every  stu- 
dent interested  to  a  proper  extent  in  recreation  and  social  activities  as  the 
needful  supplement  to  study  and  routine. 

Because  these  social  and  recreative  activities  among  the  students  them- 
selves, added  to  the  serious  program  of  studies  assigned  to  esxh  class,  are 
considered  sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  time  of  everyone  in  the  dormi- 
tories, visits  of  outside  persons  are  not  encouraged  on  school  days  or 
nights.  Visitors  are,  however,  received  on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings, 
and  Sunday  afternoons;  but  students  must  register  their  visitors,  so  that 
whenever  it  seems  desirable,  parents  may  be  informed  of  the  guests  their 
sons  and  daughters  are  entertaining. 

A  printed  form  concerning  week-end  privileges  is  filled  out  by  the 
parents.  Parents  are  earnestly  requested  not  to  ask  for  week-end  home 
privileges  for  their  sons  and  daughters  oftensr  than  once  a  month. 

Social  functions,  such  as  class  entertainments,  teas,  receptions,  and 
dances,  are  planned  for  all  students  with  faculty  cooperation  as  a  valuable 
means  of  promoting  the  education  of  the  students  in  their  social  life,  a 
very  necessary  element  in  the  prospective  teacher's  equipment. 

Attention  to  the  religious  interest  of  the  students  is  given  in  the  form  of 
regular,  but  voluntary,  chapel  exercises  in  the  dormitory  and  occasional 
Sunday  vesper  services.  Cordial  cooperation  is  sought  between  the  college 
and  the  ministers  of  the  various  churches  in  Towson  and  Baltimore,  so 
as  to  encourage  the  boarding  students  to  attend  regularly  the  church  and 
Sunday-school  service  of  their  choice. 

The  dormitory  is  managed  partly  through  a  student  government  organi- 
zation which  is  an  interesting  development  of  the  last  several  years. 

Dormitory  Policy  for  County  Boarding  Students 

County  students  who  have  reserved  a  room  and  have  entered  the  dormi- 
tory must  hold  their  reservation  for  the  year,  unless  withdrawing  because 
of  weak  scholarship  or  ill  health.  They  may  not  withdraw  to  become  day 
students,  except  for  change  of  residence. 

County  students  may  not  board  in  Towson  or  elsewhere  unless  the  dor- 
mitory is  filled  to  capacity,  in  which  case  the  college  will  place  students 
in  homes  of  hostesses  affiliated  with  the  college  and  under  the  supervision 
of  the  college.  Any  exceptions  to  this  rule  must  be  passed  upon  by  the 
President. 
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Dormitory  Policy  for  Entrance  and  Withdrawal  of 
Baltimore  City  Students 

City  students  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  dormitory,  and,  if  space 
permits,  will  be  gladly  received.  Last  year  we  admitted  all  city  students 
who  requested  boarding  accomodations  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  unless 
the  county  enrollment  grows  so  large  that  the  number  of  requests  for 
rooms  will  not  permit  us  to  pursue  this  policy.  At  the  present  there  is 
ample  room  for  all  students. 

City  students  who  enter  the  dormitory  ivill  be  expected  to  remain  for  the 
entire  college  year  and  not  change  their  status  to  that  of  day  students  at 
the  end  of  any  term  except  that  City  students  in  practice  may  transfer 
to  their  homes  during  the  nine  weeks  term  of  teoxhing. 

What  a  Dormitory  Student  Should  Bring  as  Personal  Property 

Every  student  must  furnish  for  personal  use:  A  fountain  pen  or  an  ink 
pencil;  towels;  toilet  soaps;  bureau  scarfs;  a  quilted  pad  for  the  bed,  size 
72  in.  by  30  in.  (these  can  be  purchased  in  the  College  Book  Shop)  ;  one 
puir  of  blankets;  and  one  heavy  sweater  to  prevent  colds  during  the  winter 
months  when  students  travel  between  buildings.  Each  student  should  also 
bring  two  laundry  bags,  two  tumblers,  two  spoons,  and  six  table-napkins. 


Regulations  for  Athletic  Uniforms  and  Equipment 

For  Women  Students 

Students  must  wear  the  complete  gymnasium  uniform  for  all  athletics. 
All  entering  students  should  order  uniforms  through  the  Book  Shop  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  school.  A  deposit  must  accompany  each  order.  The 
outfit  includes  suit,  low  white  sneakers,  and  socks — price  of  which  will  be 
given  later.  Each  student  should  own  two  suits  in  order  that  she  may 
always  present  a  neat  appearance. 

Students  of  the  Class  of  1939  will  wear  green  suits;  Class  of  1940  will 
wear  blue;  Class  of  1941  will  wear  brown  suits  and  the  Class  of  1942  will 
receive  directions  for  the  color  and  purchase  of  their  suits  when  they  enter. 

Uniforms  must  be  purchased  at  the  Book  Shop.  They  may  not  be  ob- 
tained elsewhere. 

For  Men  Students 

Each  man  is  required: 

To  secure  a  regulation  uniform  consisting  of  shorts,  sleeveless  jersey, 
sweat  pants,  sweat  shirt,  socks  and  suitable  footwear  for  indoor  and  out- 
door activities.    The  uniforms  must  be  purchased  at  the  Book  Shop. 

To  keep  all  athletic  equipment  neat  and  clean. 

To  mark  athletic  costumes.  This  is  essential  for  efficient  collection  and 
distribution.    Use  markers,  tags,  indelible  pencil. 
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To  secure  a  locker  in  the  Administration  Building.  A  50-cent  deposit 
is  required  for  keys. 

To  be  responsible  for  all  athletic  equipment  issued  to  him. 

(Special  caution  must  be  observed  in  the  care  of  towels,  athletic  uni- 
forms, balls,  bats,  etc.  This  equipment  is  very  expensive  and  loss  of  any 
article  will  be  charged  to  the  breakage  fee  of  the  offenders.  Since  the 
honor  system  is  used,  group  charges  are  sometimes  made.) 

STUDENT  WELFARE  AND  ACTIVITIES 

Student  Health  Service 

The  health  of  each  student  is  carefully  safeguarded.  The  aim  is  to  pro- 
duce healthy  bodies  as  well  as  trained  minds.  A  resident  physician  and  a 
trained  nurse  are  regularly  employed  as  full-time  members  of  the  staff. 
In  order  to  discover  remediable,  as  well  as  serious  physical  defects,  every 
student  is  given  a  thorough  physical  examination  upon  entrance  and  par- 
ents are  notified  of  the  results  of  these  examinations.  A  second  thorough 
examination  is  given  during  the  senior  year.  A  student  is  expected  to 
correct  defects  immediately  after  entering  school.  Such  defects  are  dental 
caries  and  the  need  for  eye-glasses.  If,  however,  a  student  is  ill  enough 
to  be  sent  to  a  hospital,  to  need  X-ray  or  special  treatments,  the  college 
does  not  assume  responsibility  for  such  expenses.  If  a  casualty  occurs 
on  the  athletic  field  or  in  any  of  the  physical  education  classes  the  college 
cannot  assume  responsibility  for  hospital  bills.  However,  the  college 
pledges  itself  to  assume  all  financial  responsibility  that  can  be  met  through 
daily  infirmary  service.  All  contagious  disease  cases  are  sent  immediate- 
ly to  Sydenham  Hospital  or  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  after  parents 
have  been  consulted. 

Health  service  is  given  also  to  the  children  in  the  Campus  Elementary 
School. 

The  Infirmary 

In  Newell  Hall  a  suite  of  five  rooms — three  for  the  resident  women  stu- 
dents, one  for  the  women  day  students,  and  one  for  the  men — at  the  ex- 
treme southeast  end  of  the  main  corridor  of  the  building,  where  there  is 
much  privacy  and  sunlight,  is  set  aside  for  infirmary  purposes.  Here,  any 
student  taken  sick  may  be  cared  for,  if  necessary,  away  from  all  other 
students.    There  is  a  special  diet  kitchen  for  the  infirmary  service. 

The  Advisory  System 

Each  student  upon  entrance  is  given  an  adviser  who  continues  in  this 
capacity  throughout  the  four-year  period.  These  advisers  meet  together 
to  talk  over  student  problems  and  student  welfare.  Students  and  advisers 
hold  regular  section  meetings  as  well  as  informal  social  affairs.  In  this  way 
it  is  hoped  to  establish  a  relationship  between  a  faculty  member  and  his 
advisees  that  will  encourage  the  student  to  bring  his  personal  problems 
before  the  adviser.    In  addition  to  the  guidance  given  by  faculty  advisers 
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students  are  encouraged  to  consult  the  President,  Educational  Measure- 
ments Department,  and  Registrar  on  academic  and  personal  problems. 
Cumulative  personnel  records  for  all  students  are  kept  in  the  Registrar's 
Office  and  are  available  for  advisers  and  other  staff  members  working  with 
students. 

Orientation  Program  for  Freshmen 

Eight  years  ago  the  plan  of  Freshman  Week  was  inaugurated  at  the 
State  Teachers  College.  The  freshman  students  report  to  the  college  be- 
fore the  other  classes  arrive  and  through  a  program  of  work  and  play 
become  acquainted  with  the  campus,  their  instructors  and  their  schedules. 
So  far  the  Freshman  Week  has  extended  over  a  period  of  three  days.  The 
first  day  is  given  over  to  registration  when  responsible  student  officers  of 
the  junior  and  senior  classes  assist  in  inducting  the  freshman  into  the 
college.  On  the  two  succeeding  days,  mornings  are  given  to  the  testing 
program.  In  the  afternoons  the  students  meet  for  various  lectures  by  the 
staff  members  on  such  subjects  as  the  course  of  study,  the  use  of  the 
library,  how  to  study,  the  budgeting  of  time.  The  student  officers  plan 
social  programs  for  the  afternoons  and  evenings.  An  impressive  induc- 
tion service  called  "The  Lighting  of  the  Way"  discloses  to  the  newcomers 
the  spirit  of  the  college. 

Through  the  spirit  of  Freshman  Week  it  is  hoped  that  the  freshmen  are 
strengthened  and  that  impetus  is  given  to  know  quickly  some  definite 
things  about  the  college  and  its  life.  Undoubtedly  a  freshman  after  such 
an  induction  into  the  regimen  of  a  professional  school  must  find  the  ad- 
justment easier  to  make  and  should  feel  more  able  to  cooperate  with  the 
sophomore,  junior  and  senior  classes  when  they  arrive  later  in  the  week. 

Freshman  Mothers'  Week-end 

On  the  first  week-end  in  November  the  mothers  of  all  freshmen  are  in- 
vited to  be  guests  of  the  college.  Conferences  are  held  with  individual 
faculty  members  whereby  a  mother  may  discuss  the  progress  of  her  son 
or  daughter.  A  group  meeting  of  faculty  members  and  mothers  is  held 
in  which  aims  of  the  college  and  student  problems  are  discussed.  This 
week-end  has  proved  to  be  of  great  value  in  the  orientation  program  of 
the  freshmen. 

Assembly 

The  assembly  programs  of  the  college  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the 
educational  offerings  of  the  institution.  A  committee  composed  of  faculty 
members  and  students  plan  the  programs  for  the  year.  Many  outstanding 
speakers  from  such  fields  as  economics,  art,  literature  and  science  and  also 
concert  artists  come  to  the  college  each  year.  It  is  often  possible  to  secure 
splendid  speakers  by  cooperation  with  the  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  Baltimore.  Faculty  members  also  contribute  to  these  pro- 
grams by  sharing  their  experiences  with  the  students. 
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College  Athletics 

The  college  provides  two  athletic  fields,  six  tennis  courts,  a  gymnasium 
and  other  facilities  for  promoting  recreational  activities.  In  addition  to 
the  regularly  scheduled  classes  in  physical  education,  students  may  choose 
electives  which  are  held  in  the  afternoons  after  class  hours. 

The  principal  sports  for  men  include  soccer,  basket-ball,  baseball  and 
tennis.  Intercollegiate  games  are  scheduled  in  soccer,  basket-ball  and 
baseball. 

The  women's  athletic  activities  which  include  volley-ball,  hockey,  basket- 
ball, tennis,  baseball,  and  soccer  are  intra-mural.  Each  spring  a  competitive 
interclass  demonstration  of  dancing,  stunts  and  games  is  held. 

Two  field  days  for  the  entire  student  body  and  faculty  are  held  each 
year  under  the  direction  of  the  Physical  Education  Department.  The  one 
held  in  the  fall  is  called  Play  Day  and  the  one  in  the  spring  is  called 
May  Day. 

Student  Activities  and  Organizations 

In  other  places  in  the  catalogue  student  organizations  with  their  lists 
of  oflBcers  are  mentioned.  We  believe  that  legitimate  student  activities 
will  grow  out  of  the  needs  of  the  particular  college  involved.  Activities 
are  inaugurated  and  organized  because  they  extend  and  develop  the  in- 
terests of  students  which  may  never  have  been  incited  before,  or  they 
perpetuate  and  keep  alive  innate  capacities.'  A  drama  league,  a  musical 
organization  or  an  art  club  can  develop  latent  possibilities.  Training  for 
responsibility  is  definitely  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  pre-service  training 
for  the  teaching  profession  and  these  various  activities  tend  to  develop 
this  sense  of  responsibility.  While  faculty  members  act  as  advisers  in 
the  various  oragnizations,  the  program  of  activities  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  students. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  hold  more  than  one  major  office  and  in  this 
way  training  in  leadership  offered  through  these  organizations  extends 
to  a  larger  group  of  students.  Treasurers  of  organizations  that  handle 
money  are  responsible  to  faculty  advisers  and  receive  practical  business 
training. 

The  Students'  Association  for  Cooperative  Government  and  the  Student 

Council 

A  student,  upon  entrance  to  the  college  auotmatically  becomes  an  active 
member  of  the  Students'  Association  for  Cooperative  Government.  The 
legislative  body  of  this  organization,  called  Student  Council,  has  general 
control  of  student  activities.  Any  member  of  the  student  body  may  bring 
before  the  attention  of  the  Student  Council  any  matter  having  to  do  with 
the  welfare  of  the  college.  The  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Council,  com- 
posed of  Council  members,  class  representative,  certain  faculty  advisers 
and  the  President  of  the  college,  meets  at  regular  intervals  to  discuss 
problems  of  common  interest. 

The  Council  sponsors  the  publishing  of  the  Students'  Handbook  which 
supplies  detailed  information  regarding  the  life  of  the  college,  the  organi- 
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zations,  social  calendar  of  the  year  and  other  material  of  special  value  to 
the  students.  To  be  elected  president  of  the  Student  Council  is  the  highest 
honor  which  can  be  given  to  any  student  in  the  college. 

Musical  Organizations 

Music  plays  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  students  at  the  college, 
and  by  the  musical  training  the  students  receive  both  in  class  courses  and 
in  the  musical  organizations  it  is  hoped  that  much  will  be  done  toward 
making  the  school  children  of  the  state  music-conscious. 

The  Glee  Club 

The  Glee  Club,  composed  of  about  a  hundred  voices,  assists  with  the 
daily  assemblies  and  provides  nuisic  for  many  important  occasions  such 
as  Christmas  and  Commencement  programs.  One  or  two  broadcasts  are 
given  annually  over  local  stations  and  public  appearances  are  made  at 
various  schools,  clubs,  and  churches.  Opportunity  is  given  to  students  who 
are  especially  interested  to  do  solo  work  and  to  participate  in  trios  and 
quartets. 

The  Orchestra 

The  College  Orchestra  is  open  to  all  students  who  play  instruments.  It 
provides  both  musical  experience  and  pleasure.  In  addition  several  instru- 
ments are  owned  by  the  college  and  some  free  instruction  upon  these  in- 
struments is  offered  to  interested  students  who  show  musical  aptitude.  The 
orchestra  furnishes  music  at  assemblies  and  at  special  functions  held  at 
the  college.  There  is  an  annual  broadcast  over  a  local  station  and  occasion- 
ally there  are  engagements  away  from  the  college.  Each  year  a  string 
ensemble  is  organized  from  members  of  the  orchestra. 

Chimes  Guild 

Members  of  the  Chimes  Guild  alternate  in  the  playing  of  the  chimes  in 
the  college  dining-room.  The  remainder  of  the  group  lead  in  the  singing 
of  the  grace  for  the  evening  meal  and  make  contributions  to  the  music 
for  special  occasions  in  the  Dormitory. 

Publications 

The  Tower  Light  is  the  monthly  publication  of  the  college.  Its  service 
is  three-fold:  to  provoke  thought  which  will  lead  to  intelligent  action;  to 
present  professional  information,  worthy  ideas  and  ideals;  to  furnish  an 
outlet  for  those  students  who  wish  to  gain  power  through  practice  in  the 
composition  of  all  types  of  writing  that  appear  in  the  modern  magazine. 

The  staff  is  made  up  of  students  selected  from  each  class.  These  individ- 
uals, together  with  a  faculty  adviser  and  the  President  as  an  ex-ofRcio 
group  member  carry  on  the  financial,  advertising  and  circulation  depart- 
ments as  well  as  the  business  of  selecting  and  editing  articles  written  by 
the  students  and  faculty.  Pi-actical  experience  is  thus  acquired  equally 
with  training  in  writing. 
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Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  a  voluntary  student  organization.  All  women  students 
are  eligible  for  membership.  With  the  cabinet  members  of  the  association 
as  guides,  the  "Y"  girls  conduct  Vespers  once  each  month.  At  these  serv- 
ices outside  speakers  bring  their  messages  bearing  upon  the  selected  theme 
of  the  year.  In  addition  the  girls  conduct  an  "early-morning"  watch  each 
Wednesday  morning. 

Men's  Club 

All  the  men  students  of  the  college  are  organized  into  a  club  which  meets 
once  a  month  at  the  home  of  the  college  President.  The  men's  athletic 
coach  is  the  adviser  for  the  group.  They  inaugurate  policies  for  their  own 
life  in  the  college  and  plan  their  work  throughout  the  year.  Through  a 
program  committee  outside  speakers  are  secured  for  some  of  the  meetings 
and  other  meetings  are  given  over  to  organizing  the  annual  revue.  This 
club  is  one  of  the  important  clubs  of  the  college.  The  culmination  of  the 
club  work  for  the  year  is  the  Men's  Revue  which  assists  in  financing  the 
athletic  program. 

Athletic  Association 

Every  member  of  the  student  body  is  a  member  of  the  Athletic  Associa- 
tion. Its  governing  board  consists  of  student  officers,  managers  of  sports 
and  faculty  members.  Its  purpose  is  tb  organize  and  conduct  the  inter- 
section and  inter-class  games  for  the  girls',  the  varsity  and  inter-class 
games  for  the  men,  and  to  manage  and  direct  the  elective  sports.  The 
Athletic  Association  encourages  worthwhile  interest  in  athletics  and  fos- 
ters school  spirit  by  encouraging  students  to  strive  to  win  and  wear  the 
class  number  or  the  college  letter. 

Chi  Alpha  Sigma  Honor  Fraternity 

The  Chi  Alpha  Sigma  Fraternity  is  the  Honor  Society  of  the  college. 
Students  are  elected  on  the  basis  of  high  scholarship,  fine  character  and 
activities  of  a  type  which  show  qualities  of  leadership  and  which  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  college.  A  small  per  cent  of  the  juniors  and  seniors 
are  eligible  each  year  for  election  on  the  basis  of  these  qualifications.  The 
Senate  of  the  fraternity  is  composed  of  members  of  the  faculty  who  are 
already  members  of  honor  fraternities. 

The  League  of  Young  Voters 

The  League  of  Young  Voters  is  an  organization  connected  with  the 
State  and  National  bodies  of  that  name.  Its  aims  are  to  acquaint  future 
voters  with  the  problems  and  issues  of  the  day,  to  give  social  contact,  and 
to  furnish  experience  in  parliamentary  procedure.  Although  there  are 
now  several  such  groups  in  other  colleges,  the  unit  at  the  State  Teachers 
College  at  Towson  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Maryland. 

Marshals 

This  organization  is  important  in  assisting  at  all  gatherings  of  the  col- 
lege, both  in  daily  assemblies  and  public  affairs.  Marshals  are  chosen 
each  year  from  the  freshman  class  and  continue  in  this  service  during 
their  residence  at  the  college. 
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Psychology  Club 

The  Psychology  Club  is  organized  for  those  students  whose  interests 
lead  them  toward  further  study  in  this  particular  subject.  Current  social 
topics  and  problems  are  discussed  by  specialists  from  other  colleges  and 
fields.  Members  choose  some  special  social  problems  in  which  they  are 
interested  and  report  upon  them  in  the  meetings. 

Rural  Club 

The  Rural  Club  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  educational  social  needs  of  the  rural  child.  Members 
are  afforded  the  opportunity  of  making  contacts  with  leaders  in  progres- 
sive schools  and  in  community  organizations  that  are  representative  of 
rural  and  urban  groups  in  our  State  and  other  places.  The  activities  of 
the  club  include  group  discussions  of  pertinent  civic  problems,  travel-study 
trips  and  social  programs. 

The  Rural  Club  is  sponsoring  the  promotion  of  a  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  School  Glen.  For  those  who  enjoy  nature  the  glen  is  a  beauti- 
ful spot.  This  project  is  intended  to  stimulate  greater  interest  in  con- 
servation, natural  history  and  wholesome  out-door  recreation. 

The  Rural  Club  is  a  member  of  the  student  section  of  the  American 
Country  Life  Association. 

The  Natural  History  Club  makes  use  of  the  out-of-doors  as  its  labora- 
tory for  information.  It  aims  to  help  students  add  to  their  knowledge  of 
wild  life  and  geological  formations.  In  addition,  it  endeavors  to  aid  stu- 
dents in  finding  pleasure  in  such  out-of-door  activities. 

The  Mummers 

Those  students  interested  in  dramatics  may  become  members  of  The 
Mummers,  the  dramatic  club  of  the  college.  Its  purpose  is  to  afford  op- 
portunity for  expression  in  acting,  scenery  making,  costuming  and  play 
writing.  The  club  has  two  meetings  a  month  given  over  to  interesting  dis- 
cussions of  current  plays  of  the  stage  and  the  screen;  and  to  the  informal 
presentation  of  one-act  plays.  Many  pleasant  social  contacts  are  made 
through  the  activities  of  the  club. 

The  A.  C.  E. 

The  Association  for  Childhood  Education,  known  at  the  College  as  the 
A.  C.  E.,  is  organized  for  those  students  who  are  interested  in  nursery, 
kindergarten,  and  primary  education.  Membership  is  open  to  both  men 
and  women  students. 

The  meetings,  which  are  held  twice  a  month,  vary  in  regard  to  the  types 
of  program  presented.  The  activities  may  be  classed  as  follows:  Visiting 
progressive  primary  schools  in  our  city;  meeting  prominent  educators  m 
the  primary  field;  carrying  on  philanthropic  work  in  our  community;  and 
meeting  fellow-students  in  a  social  atmosphere. 

The  Towson  Teachers  College  branch  of  the  A.  C.  E.  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Association  for  Childhood  Education. 
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Alumni  Association 

The  Alumni  Association  holds  a  number  of  meetings  each  year.  Various 
branches  of  the  association  meet  in  different  sections  of  the  state  and  a 
general  alumni  meeting  is  held  during  Commencement  week  at  the  college. 

The  Book  Shop 

Under  the  management  of  the  school  there  is  operated  a  Book  Shop  for 
the  convenience  of  the  students,  where  such  materials  as  notebooks,  pen- 
cils, paper,  mimeographed  outlines  of  courses,  books,  stationery,  post- 
cards, and  souvenirs  are  sold.  The  Book  Shop  assists  the  successive  classes 
in  handling  their  class  pins  and  class  rings,  and  is  available  for  service  to 
the  students  generally.  Each  student  is  requested  to  bring  with  him,  or 
purchase  in  the  shop,  a  fountain  pen  or  ink  pencil. 

Student  Employment 

Student  employment  is  handled  through  the  Registrar's  Office.  General- 
ly, there  is  little  opportunity  for  students  to  earn  part  of  their  expenses, 
but  for  the  past  few  years  due  to  the  federal  funds  offered  through  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  student  aid  has  been  made  possible.  Stu- 
dents participating  in  this  program  have  been  assigned  work  on  the  cam- 
pus and  have  also  assisted  in  civic  projects  in  Baltimore  by  working  in 
the  State  Library  Commission  Office,  Enoch  Pratt  Library,  The  Baltimore 
Museum  of  Art,  American  Red  Cross,  and  recreational  centers.  The  stu- 
dents have  gained  valuable  experience  in  this  work  as  well  as  being  given 
the  opportunity  to  continue  their  college  education. 

Placement  of  Graduates 

Although  the  college  has  no  regular  bureau  of  appointments  it  cooper- 
ates with  school  administrators  seeking  to  fill  vacancies.  Each  year  the 
complete  records  of  graduates  from  the  city  are  furnished  to  the  Baltimore 
City  Department  of  Education  and  those  of  the  county  graduates  to  the 
various  superintendents  over  the  State.  These  records  show  objectively 
the  candidate's  fitness  for  teaching  and  also  give  a  summary  of  the  stu- 
dent's scholastic  record  and  personal  characteristics.  The  superintendents 
to  whom  these  records  are  sent  find  them  of  great  value  in  placing  the 
students. 

Loans  and  Scholarships 
"Borrowing  for  an  Education  is  a  Good  Investment" 

There  are  a  number  of  loans  which  are  available  to  students  whose  cre- 
dentials are  satisfactory.  A  student  requesting  a  loan  should  apply  to  the 
Registrar  for  an  application  form.  It  will  be  necessary  for  such  an  appli- 
cant to  show  evidence  that  the  loan  is  a  real  necessity  in  order  that  he  or 
she  may  continue  as  a  student  in  the  college.  In  addition  to  certain  letters 
of  recommendation  which  must  be  filed  with  the  application  form,  the 
scholastic  standing  of  the  student  in  the  college  is  also  given  careful  con- 
sideration. The  loans  are  made  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  are  payable 
on  demand,  but  can  usually  be  renewed  until  after  graduation  or  until  a 
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student  has  received  an  appointment.  Freshmen  students  are  not  eligible 
for  loans  until  they  have  completed  the  first  semester's  work  and  have 
established  a  fine  outstanding  record. 

The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund  was  established  by  the  alumni  of 
the  college  in  honor  of  Sarah  E.  Richmond,  for  55  years  connected  with 
the  school  as  student,  teacher,  principal,  and  dean  of  women.  The  Sarah 
E.  Richmond  Fund  is  the  largest  of  all  the  funds  and  is  dispensed  by  a 
special  Alumni  Committee  as  follows:  Dr.  William  S.  Love,  2211  Eutaw 
Place,  Mrs.  Laura  Phelps  Todd,  and  Miss  Cai'rie  Richardson.  Requests  for 
loans  from  this  fund  may  be  made  direct  to  Dr.  William  S.  Love,  the 
chairman,  or  the  requests  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Committee  by  the 
Registrar's  Office. 

The  Reese  Arnold  Memorial  Loan  Scholarship,  the  Lillian  Jackson 
Memorial  Loan  Scholarship,  and  the  Esther  Sheel  Memorial  Loan  Scholar- 
ship (Class  of  1927)  were  established  by  the  students  of  the  school  in 
memory  of  classmates  who  died.  The  Normal  Loan  Scholarship  and  the 
Pestalozzi  Loan  Scholarship  were  established  by  the  Normal  and  Pesta- 
lozzi  Societies,  and  the  Class  of  1925  Loan  Scholarship  was  a  gift  from 
the  senior  class  of  that  year.  The  Carpenter  Memorial  Loan  Scholarships, 
preferably  for  men,  were  established  by  Mrs.  John  Carpenter,  of  Wells- 
ville.  New  York,  in  honor  of  her  husband  who  was  greatly  interested  in 
teacher-training. 

The  daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  Quota  Club  of  Balti- 
more are  organizations  which  have  been  most  liberal  in  making  loans  to 
students.  In  addition  to  annual  loans  to  two  or  more  students  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  each  year  awards  a  fifty  dollar  scholar- 
ship to  a  student  recommended  by  the  college. 

The  Washington  County  Unit  of  the  Alumni  Association  gave  $100.00 
to  the  loan  fund  in  1929,  as  a  permanent  gift  and  in  1935  added  another 
$100.00  to  this  amount.  A  student  from  Washington  County  is  given  pref- 
erence when  applying  for  these  loans. 

In  memory  of  Miss  Medwedeff,  a  former  faculty  member  of  the  college, 
her  father  has  established  an  annual  tuition  scholarship  of  $100.00.  This 
award  is  made  to  an  outstanding  student  selected  by  the  trustees  of  this 
fund.    It  is  known  as  the  Minnie  V.  Medwedeff  Scholscrship. 

Miss  Gertrude  Carley,  who  came  as  Registrar  to  the  College  in  1923, 
gave  valuable  service  to  its  study  of  students,  and  to  its  business  manage- 
ment. She  passed  away  in  1936  after  a  lingering  illness.  Her  family  and 
friends  presented  a  loan  fund  in  her  name  to  help  worthy  students;  it  is 
known  as  the  Gertrude  Carley  Memorial  Fund. 
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Loans : 

The  total  amounts  available  for  loans  and  scholarships  follow: 

Amount 

The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund $8,000.00 

The  Lillian  Jackson  Memorial  Loan  Fund 50.00 

The  Carpenter  Memorial  Loan  Fund  (for  Men  only)....  402.00 

Class  of  1925  Loan  Fund 90.00 

The  Reese  Arnold  Memorial  Loan  Fund. 100.00 

The  Martha  Richmond  Loan  Fund 180.00 

The  Normal  Literary  Society  Loan  Fund  (Class  of  1925)  100.00 

Pestalozzi  Loan  Fund  (Class  of  1926) 100.00 

.    General  Scholarship  Fund 175.00 

Esther  Sheel  Memorial  Loan  Fund 500.00 

Washington  County  Alumni  Unit  Loan  Fund 200.00 

Eunice  K.  Crabtree  Loan  Fund  (Gift  of  Class  of  1931)..  200.00 

1933  Gift  Loan  Fund  of  Faculty  and  Students 700.00 

Pauline  Rutledge  Loan  Fund  (Gift  of  Class  of  1934)....  200.00 

Gertrude  Carley  Memorial  Fund 450.00 

Scholarships: 

Minnie  V.  Medwedeff  Scholarship  (awarded  annually)..  $100.00 
Daughters  of  American  Revolution  Scholarship 

(awarded  annually) 50.00 

EXPENSES 
Tuition 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Education  on  Friday, 
May  21,  1933,  it  was  voted  to  initiate  a  tuition  charge  of  $100.00  for  all 
students  at  the  three  white  teachers  colleges.  This  amount  takes  care 
of  all  the  usual  fees  including  registration,  health  service  and  library  serv- 
ice. However,  there  is  in  addition  a  student  activities  fee  of  $5.00  to  be 
paid  by  all  students,  and  a  breakage  fee  of  $5.00  (to  be  refunded  at  the 
time  of  graduation  or  withdrawal,  if  no  breakage  is  charged  against  a 
student's  record). 

Costs  for  Boarding  Students 

Resident  students  will  pay  the  tuition  charge  of  $100.00  and  are  given 
room,  meals,  laundry,  and  personal  care,  at  the  rate  of  only  $6.00  per  week; 
the  total  charge  for  the  scholastic  year  of  368  weeks  amounting  to  $316.00. 
All  expenses  are  payable  in  two  equal  installments  in  advance,  $158.00  on 
the  opening  day  in  September  and  $158.00  on  February  1st.  In  addition  to 
this,  a  $5.00  breakage  fee  is  also  deposited  by  each  new  student,  but  this 
fee  is  refunded  when  the  student  completes  the  course  if  no  breakage  is 
charged  against  his  record.  The  student  activities  fee  of  $5.00  is  also 
required  at  time  of  registration. 

Men  students  living  in  Towson  homes  pay  $126.00  per  year  to  the  college 
for  meals  and  laundry  and  approximately  $2.50  a  week  to  the  Towson 
hostess.  It  costs  about  $7.50  more  to  room  in  Towson  than  in  the  dormi- 
tory because  the  hostesses  must  be  paid  for  their  rooms  during  the  Christ- 
and  Easter  holiday  periods. 
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Room  Reservation  Fee 

A  room  reservation  fee  of  $10.00  is  required  each  year  of  all  applicants 
who  desire  to  board  at  the  college.  All  students  are  eligible  to  dormitory 
life.  This  fee  is  deducted  from  the  fixed  charges  upon  entrance,  and  no 
refund  of  this  fee  will  be  made  after  September  1. 

Cost  for  Day  Students 

Day  students  will  pay  the  tuition  charges  of  $100.00.  They  will  deposit 
the  breakage  fee  of  $5.00,  which  will  be  refunded  at  the  time  of  their  with- 
drawal from  the  school,  just  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  boarding  stu- 
dents, if  no  damages  are  charged  to  the  student.  They  will  pay  the  stu- 
dent activities  fee  of  $5.00. 

Day  students  can  obtain  wholesome  hot  lunches  in  the  school  cafeteria 
at  nominal  charges. 

Cost  for  Out-of -State  Students 

Students  whose  parents  reside  out  of  the  State  of  Maryland  may  enter 
the  State  Teachers  College  upon  presentation  of  the  required  high  school 
credits  which  will  be  passed  upon  by  the  Credential  Secretary  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  These  students  will  pay  the  tuition  of  $100.00, 
the  charge  for  room,  meals  and  laundry  of  $216.00  for  the  year,  the  stu- 
dent activities  fee  of  $5.00,  the  (refundable)  breakage  fee  of  $5.00.  In  ad- 
dition there  will  be  a  surcharge  for  out-of-state  students  of  $200.00.  This 
amount  over  and  above  the  cost  to  a  Maryland  student  represents  the  ac- 
tual cost  to  the  State  of  a  student's  instruction  costs  plus  the  living  ex- 
penses in  one  of  the  dormitories. 

Late  Registration  Fee 

Any  student  who  registers  after  the  date  for  registration  named  in  the 
calendar  will  be  required  to  pay  a  late  entrance  fee  of  $2.00, 

The  Breakage  Fee 

A  breakage  or  property  deposit  of  $5.00  is  required  of  all  students.  This 
will  be  refunded  immediately  after  graduation  or  withdrawal  if  the  stu- 
dent has  not  broken  or  destroyed  any  of  the  college  or  dormitory  furniture 
or  furnishings.  If  there  are  charges  against  a  student  the  costs  will  be 
deducted  from  the  breakage  fee  and  the  balance  refunded.  If  the  costs 
exceed  the  breakage  fee  an  extra  bill  will  be  sent  to  the  parents. 

The  Activities  Fee* 

All  students  will  want  to  become  a  working  part  of  at  least  four  organi- 
zations: (1)  the  athletic  association  (dues,  $2.00);  (2)  their  class  organi- 
zation (dues,  $1.00);  (3)  the  student  council  (resident  or  non-resident, 
dues,  $.50) ;  (4)  the  college  magazine,  The  Tower  Light  (subscription, 
$1.50) — the  total  activities'  fee  for  women  and  men,  $5.00.  These  fees 
are  collected  on  registration  day.  These  fees  are  handled  by  the  student 
organizations  and  the  treasurers  are  responsible  to  the  advisers  of  the 
organizations. 
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Summary  of  Expenses 

Semester  I  Semester  II 

Day  Students— Tuition,  $100.00  a  year $50.00  $50.00 

Boarding  Students — 

Tuition,  $100.00  a  year;  Room,  Board  and 

Laundry,  $216.00 $158.00  $158.00 

*A11  Students— Activities  Fee $5.00 

All  Freshmen  (new  students)  Breakage  Fee, 

refundable $5.00 

Piano,  other  instruments  or  vocal  instruction — Fee  named  upon  request. 
Practice  fee  for  use  of  piano  (for  special  music  students)  $10.00  per  year. 

REFUNDS 

As  a  basis  for  making  refunds  to  students  who  withdraw,  the  following 
plan  became  effective  September,  1933: 

For  Day  Students 

1.  Day  students,  admitted  in  good  standing,  who  withdraw  between  the 

opening  of  the  college  and  October  1,  shall  have  refunded  the  tuition 
charge  for  the  first  semester  less  $10.00. 

2.  Day  students  who  withdraw  on  their  own  or  guardian's  initiative  after 

October  1,  shall  receive  no  refund  of  tuition,  for  the  term  involved. 
A  term  is  a  period  of  nine  weeks  or  half  a  semester. 

S.  Day  students  who  withdraw  at  the  request  of  the  college  after  October 
1,  shall  receive  no  refund  of  tuition  for  the  term  involved. 

4.  Day  students  entering  on  probation  will  be  required  to  pay  no  tuition 
until  after  the  entrance  examination  when  their  admission  will  be 
determined.  However,  such  students  will  register  for  the  examina- 
tion upon  the  registration  date  set  in  the  calendar. 

For  Resident  Students 

1.  Resident  students  who  withdraw  before  October  1,  shall  have  refunded 

the  tuition  charge  for  the  first  semester  (or  whatever  amount  has 
been  paid  for  by  the  student)  less  $10.00;  and  shall  have  refunded 
also  the  amount  paid  for  room,  meals  and  laundry  minus  the  charge 
for  one  week  more  than  the  number  of  weeks  actually  spent  in  the 
college. 

2.  Resident  students  who  withdraw  on  their  own  or  guardian's  initiative 

after  October  1,  shall  receive  no  refund  of  tuition  for  the  term  in- 
volved, and  will  be  charged  for  room,  meals  and  laundry  by  terms, 
i.  e.,  either  for  one  term,  or  two  terms,  according  to  the  time  of  with- 
drawal. Fractions  of  a  term  vdll,  therefore,  be  counted  as  a  full 
term.  Parents  should  be  careful  to  notify  the  college  as  soon  as 
they  know  when  a  student  is  to  be  withdrawn;  it  is  to  their  own 
financial  advantage. 


*  Note :     A   separate   check   should  be   made   out   for   these   activities   and  paid  to  the 
organizations  on  registration  day. 
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3.  Resident  students  who  withdraw  at  the  request  of  the  college  after  Oc- 

tober 1,  shall  receive  no  refund  of  tuition  for  the  term  involved,  and 
shall  be  refunded  the  amount  paid  for  room,  meals  and  laundry,  mi- 
nus the  charge  for  one  week  more  than  the  number  of  weeks  actual- 
ly spent  in  the  college. 

4,  Resident  students  who  enter  on  probation  will  pay  only  the  room  reser- 

vation fee  of  $10.00  until  after  the  entrance  tests  have  been  taken.  Out 
of  this  amount  expenses  will  be  taken  for  the  time  the  student  boards 
at  the  college,  if  the  student  is  notified  of  failure  in  the  entrance 
tests.  If  the  student  is  accepted  after  the  entrance  tests  all  other 
fees  are  due  on  the  day  the  student  is  notified  of  the  results. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Application  blanks  for  admission  will  be  furnished  upon  request.  Such 
blanks  should  be  filled  out  and  sent  to  the  college  well  in  advance  of  the 
student's  coming,  so  that  the  reply  from  the  college  can  inform  the  student 
as  to  the  entrance  requirments  and  the  assigned  dormitory  reservation.  If, 
after  a  boarding  student  has  been  given  a  room  assignment  in  one  of  the 
residence  halls,  or  in  Towson,  circumstances  arise  to  prevent  the  student 
from  attending  the  college,  that  fact  should  be  immediately  communicated 
to  the  college,  so  that  the  room  reservation  thus  surrendered  may  be  avail- 
able for  another  student.  A  room  deposit  of  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  is  required. 
This  amount  is  deducted  from  the  fixed  charges  upon  registration  or  re- 
turned to  the  student  if  the  student  cancels  his  reservation  before  Sep- 
tember 1. 

Additional  Information 

Additional  information  and  answers  to  particular  questions  that  stu- 
dents or  parents  may  wish  to  ask  will  be  gladly  furnished. 

Address :  The  President, 
State  Teachers  College  at  Towson, 
Towson  (Suburb  of  Baltimore),  Maryland. 

PROFESSIONAL  INFORMATION 


State  Teachers'  Certificates 

A  Bachelor  of  Science  Certificate  in  Elementary  Education  will  be  issued 
to  each  graduate  of  the  four-year  course  at  the  State  Teachers  College  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education.  This  certificate  is  valid  for  elemen- 
tary school  teaching  throughout  the  counties  of  the  State  for  three  years 
and  is  renewable  upon  evidence  of  successful  experience  and  professional 
spirit. 

In  the  meantime  county  graduates  who  have  completed  the  three-year 
curriculum  offered  at  the  State  Teachers  College  through  1936  have  been 
awarded  the  elementary  teachers'  certificate  now  designated  as  Advanced 
First  Grade.  This  certificate  is  valid  for  teaching  in  any  elementary 
school  in  the  counties  of  the  State  for  three  years  and  if  the  applicant  has 
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received  an  appointment  within  that  time  it  is  renewable  upon  evidence 
of  summer  school  credits  and  successful  experience  and  professional  spirit. 
The  Baltimore  City  graduates  must  take  the  City  professional  examina- 
tions, the  successful  completion  of  which  places  them  on  the  eligible  list 
to  teach  in  the  elementary  grades  in  the  Baltimore  City  School  System. 
This  Civil  Service  plan  is  part  of  the  City  Charter  and  dates  back  to  1898. 

1.  Age:  Admission  Requirements 

To  be  eligible  for  admission,  a  student  must  be  sixteen  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  entrance  or  by  the  thirty-first  of  December  fol- 
lowing the  September  registration. 

2.  Graduation  from  an  Approved  High  School: 

The  State  Department  of  Education  is  the  accrediting  agency  for 
the  public  high  schools  and  also  for  the  non-public  secondary  schools 
of  Maryland.  Any  other  school  from  which  a  candidate  is  accepted 
must  be  approved  either  by  its  State  Department  of  Education  or 
by  the  proper  regional  accrediting  agency. 

3.  Certification  by  High  School  Ptincipal: 

The  record  of  every  applicant  must  be  certified  by  the  principal  of 
the  high  school  attended.  The  graduates  of  any  of  the  various  cur- 
ricula of  the  Maryland  public  high  schools  may  be  accepted  in  the 
Teachers  College.  Graduates  of  out-of-state  schools  who  are  ad- 
mitted must  have  completed  well  organized  curricula  totaling  six- 
teen units  and  including  the  constants  required  for  graduation  from 
any  Maryland  public  high  school,  as  follows: 

English  4  units 

Mathematics   1  unit 

Social  Studies   (of  which  1  unit  must  be 

U.  S.  History)  2  units 

Science  1  unit 

Acceptable   electives 8  units 

Total  16  units 

4.  Scholarship  Requirements: 

The  standards  for  students  entering  from  Baltimore  City  and 
from  the  counties,  though  based  on  different  marking  systems,  are 
approximately  the  same  and  are  as  follows: 

County  Students: 

The  scholarship  standards  set  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
as  the  basis  for  certification  by  the  high  school  principal  for  col- 
lege entrance  is  that  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  the  ap- 
plicant shall  have  made  a  grade  of  A  or  B  in  at  least  60%  of  the 
college  entrance  courses  and  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in  all  other 
college  entrance  courses  taken  during  these  two  years.  Students 
not  meeting  this  average  may  apply  for  admission  on  probation. 
(See  "5"  which  follows.) 
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Baltimore  City  Students: 

The  agreement  with  the  State  Department  of  Education  on  the 
scholarship  standard  recommended  by  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners of  Baltimore  City  as  the  basis  for  certification  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Teachers  College  is  that  the  student  must  have 
made  an  average  of  80%  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school 
work.  Students  with  averages  between  75  and  80  may  apply  for 
admission  on  probation.     (See  "5"  which  follows.) 

5.  Admission  on  Probation: 

Students  who  do  not  meet  the  scholarship  requirements  for  en- 
trance in  good  standing  may  request  admission  on  probation.  S^ich 
students  are  admitted  to  the  tests  which  are  administered  to  all  en- 
tering students  and  in  the  light  of  the  test  results  and  personal  in- 
terviews, each  student  is  notified  whether  accepted  on  probation  or 
rejected.  The  student,  admitted  on  probation,  must  make  a  satis- 
factory record  during  the  freshman  year  in  order  to  attain  the  full 
requirements  to  continue  at  the  college. 

6.  Health: 

A  thorough  physical  examination  by  the  college  physician  is 
required  for  admission. 

7.  Status  of  Married  Women  Applicants: 

According  to  a  regulation  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  passed 
in  1928,  married  women  who  at  the  time  of  application  are  not  in 
the  regular  State  teaching  service  may  enter  the  college  only  upon 
special  permission  from  the  Board. 

Admission  with  Advanced  Standing 

The  college  will  allow  credit  from  recognized  institutions  as  far  as  such 
credits  may  apply  on  the  prescribed  curriculum.  These  credits  must  be 
approved  by  the  State  Department  of  Education.  The  transcript  is  care- 
fully reviewed  and  the  credit  allowed  is  provisional  until  a  student  has 
established  a  satisfactory  record  in  the  college. 

Pledge  to  Teach  in  the  State  of  Maryland 

All  students  entering  the  State  Teachers  College  are  required  to  sign 
a  pledge  to  teach  two  years  in  Maryland  immediately  following  their 
graduation. 

Credits 

All  courses  are  organized  on  the  semester  basis.  A  semester  hour  is  to 
be  interpreted  as  work  done  in  the  classroom  for  one  hour  a  week  during 
a  period  of  at  least  eighteen  weeks.  If  a  course  is  held  for  three  periods 
a  week  for  eighteen  weeks  it  will  receive  three  semester  hours  of  credit. 
The  average  student  load  is  sixteen  hours  for  any  one  semester.  Thirty- 
two  semester  hours  should  be  earned  during  each  college  year.  One  hun- 
dred-twenty-eight semester  hours  or  credits  are  required  for  the  B.S. 
degree. 
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System  of  Marking 

Grades  are  designated  by  the  following  symbols:  A,  B,  C  +  ,  C,  C-,  D, 
F,  Incomplete.  D  is  the  lowest  passing  mark,  yet  is  considered  unsatis- 
factory, and  F  is  a  failure  which  means  that  the  course  so  marked  must 
be  repeated.  An  Incomplete  should  be  removed  during  the  three  weeks 
following  the  close  of  the  course  and  unless  satisfactorily  completed  at 
that  time  will  become  a  failure. 

Standard  of  Work  Required 

A  student  must  maintain  an  average  of  C  in  order  to  be  in  good  standing 
in  the  college.  Any  student  who  recieves  more  than  two  failures  during 
any  one  term  or  who  accumulates  a  high  percentage  of  D  grades  on  his 
record  may  be  asked  to  withdraw.  The  complete  records  of  students  are 
reviewed  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  and  both  academic  and  personality 
growth  are  considered  in  the  action.  A  person  failing  to  make  an  average 
of  C  in  any  one  semester  is  placed  on  probation  and  must  make  a  satisfac- 
tory average  by  the  close  of  the  following  semester  in  order  to  remain  in 
the  college. 

Absences  and  Punctuality 

Students  are  referred  to  the  student  handbook  for  detailed  information 
regarding  the  rules  concerning  absences  and  latenesses.  There  is  no  sys- 
tem of  "cuts"  in  the  college  but  students  building  up  unsatisfactory  at- 
tendance records  are  warned  by  the  Registrar's  Office.  Unless  improve- 
ment is  shown  these  cases  are  referred  to  the  Scholarship  Committee. 

Student  Teaching 

The  prospective  teacher  is  inducted  into  the  art  of  his  profession  by  a 
gradual  approach  beginning  during  his  freshman  year  at  the  college.  Dur- 
ing the  second  semester  of  the  freshman  year  each  student  is  registered 
for  "The  Modern  Elementary  School"  which  gives  him  his  first  insight 
into  the  elementary  field  of  education.  Beginning  with  the  sophomore  year 
observations  are  held  in  the  Campus  Elementary  School  and  the  Monte- 
bello  School  (the  Baltimore  City  demonstration  school)  so  that  the  student 
is  able  to  observe  classroom  activities  in  the  subject-matter  courses  for 
which  he  is  at  the  time  enrolled.  Student-teaching  is  restricted  to  the 
junior  year  and  senior  years  and  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  nine  weeks. 
The  student  spends  the  entire  time  in  a  practice  center  and  reports  to  the 
college  once  a  week  for  conferences  with  the  supervisors  of  student-  teach- 
ing. These  experiences  are  in  both  fields  of  elmentary  education,  primary 
and  intermediate  grades,  so  that  the  student  may  have  opportunities  to 
demonstrate  his  best  level  of  teaching. 

Facilities  for  Student  Teaching 

There  are  eight  classrooms  in  the  Campus  Elementary  School;  and 
twenty-six  affiliated  training  centers  provided  through  the  courtesy  and 
cooperation  of  the  Baltimore  City  Board  of  Education  and  the  Baltimore 
County  Board  of  Education. 
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Graduation  Requirements 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  is  conferred  upon  those 
who  successfully  complete  the  four -year  curriculum.  For  the  present  time 
students  entering  from  Baltimore  City  are  allowed  to  withdraw  at  the  end 
of  the  junior  year  and  receive  the  three-year  diploma  which  will  enable 
them  to  teach  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Baltimore  City,  after  taking 
the  professional  examination.  After  September  1,  1938,  city  students  as 
well  as  county  students  will  follow  a  four-year  curriculum  and  there  will 
be  no  three-year  diplimas  given  after  June,  1940. 

Students  transferring  from  other  colleges  will  be  required  to  take  at 
least  one  full  year  in  residence,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  credit  allowed 
by  transfer. 

Curriculum  Offered 

The  four-year  curriculum  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  an  out- 
growth of  study  and  research  on  the  part  of  the  administration  and  faculty. 
Because  of  the  prescribed  course  of  study  the  sequence  of  courses  is 
worked  out  to  the  best  advantages  of  the  student. 

Numbering  of  Courses 

Courses  are  numbered  according  to  the  following  scheme: 

Courses  numbered  100-199  inclusive  are  primarily  for  freshmen. 
Courses  numbered  200-299  inclusive  are  primarily  for  sophomores. 
Courses  numbered  300-399  inclusive  are  primarily  for  juniors. 
Courses  numbered  400-499  inclusive  are  primarily  for  seniors. 
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COURSES  INCLUDED  IN  THE  FOUR- YEAR  CURRICULUM 

Semester 
Hours 

Art  9 

Art  101 — The  World  Today  in  Art iy2 

Art  102 — Fine  and  Industrial  Art 3 

Art  301 — Fine  and  Industrial  Art iy2 

Art  401 — Advanced  Course — Fine  and  Industrial  Art 1^/^ 

Art  402 — Art  in  the  Elementary  School 1% 

English   2OV2 

Eng.  101 — The  World  Today  in  Literature 3 

Eng.  103 — Written  English  3 

Eng.  201 — Children's  Literature  2 

Eng.  203 — Speech  Arts  3 

Eng.  205 — Reading  in  the  Elementary  School 2 

Eng.  303 — Teaching  Oral  and  Written  English 2 

Eng.  401-402 — Survey  of  English  and  Amei-ican  Literature  4 
Eng.  406 — Advanced  Course  in  Rfeading  in  Elementary 

School    IV2 

Education   26 

Ed.  101 — The  Modern  Elementary  School  (2  hrs.  rec. 

1  hr.  lab.)  2 

Ed.  211 — Kindergarten-Primary  Principles  and  Materials..     2 
Ed.  331 — Modern  Trends  in  Education  and  Their  Historic 

Origins 3 

Ed.  341 — The  History,  Administration,  Interpretation  and 

Construction  of  Tests 1% 

Ed.  432 — Philosophy  of  Education iy2 

Ed.  203-304 — Student  Teaching  (for  City  students) 1 

Ed.  303-404 — Student  Teaching  (for  County  students)....  J    16 

Social  Studies  27 

Hist.  101 — Human  Relationships  in  the  World  Today l^-^ 

Hist.  102,  201,  202 — Evolution  of  Cultural  and  Economic 
Western  Civilzation. 

Hist.  102— Ancient  Life 3 

Hist,  201  and  202 — Medieval  Life  of  Western  Europe 

and  Exploration  and  Settlement  of  the  Americas 3 

Hist.  301-302 — American  History — Economic,  Social  and 

Political  Trends  (including  Maryland) 3 

Hist.  301 — National  Development  Period. 
Hist.  302 — America  in  World  Affairs. 
Hist.  401 — European  Industrial  and  Imperial  Develop- 
ments since  1815  'i-Vz-  (12) 

Geo.  101 — Geographical  Background  of  Modern  World 

Problems  1^ 

Geo.  102 — Human  Adjustment  to  Physical  Environment 3 

Geo.  201-202 — Curriculum  Material  in  the  Geography  of 
the  United  States  3 
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Courses  Included  In  The  Four-Year  Curriculum — Continued 

Semester 
Hours 

Geo.  301-302 — Curriculum  Material  in  the  Geography  of 
Europe  3 

Geo.  401 — Curriculum  Material  in  the  Geography  of  Asia, 

South  America  and  Africa 1%-  (12) 

Economics  302 — Principles  of  Economics  and  Sociology 3-(3) 

Penmanship  100 — Handwriting  Practice  (Non-credit  course) 

Health  7 

Hea.  101 — Personal  Hygiene  and  First  Aid 3 

Hea.  202 — Economics  in  Relation  to  the  Health  Program....  2 

Hea.  303 — Community  and  School  Problems  in  Health 2 

Mathematics  5 

Math.  201 — Teaching  Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary  School     3 
Math.  301 — Advanced  Course  in  the  Teaching  of  Arithmetic 
in  the  Elementary  School 2 

Music 91/^ 

Mus.  100 — Chorus  (Non-credit  course) 

Mus.  101— The  World  Today  in  Music IVz 

Mus.  102 — Elements  of  Music,  Theoretical  and  Applied 2 

Mus.  201 — Music  in  the  Elementary  School IVz 

Mus.  301 — Music  in  the  Elementary  School  (continued) 1% 

Mus.  401 — Advanced  Course — Music  in  the  Elementary 

School    iy2 

Mus.  402 — Appreciation  of  Music 1% 

Physical  Education  9 

Ph.  Ed.  101-102,  201-202,  301-302,  401-402— Athletics 7 

Ph.  Ed.  311 — Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary  School     2 

Psychology  5 

Psy.  Ill — Educational  Psychology  1 

Psy.  221— Child  Psychology  2 

Psy.  321 — Behavior  Problems  of  Elementary  School  Chil- 
dren     1 

Psy.  421 — Adolescent  Psychology  1 

Science 10 

Sci.  101 — Biological  Principles  3 

Sci.  202 — Background  of  Physical  Sciences 4 

Sci.  302 — Science  in  the  Elementary  School 3 

Total  Credits  128 
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SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  FOR  FOUR- YEAR  COURSE 


Semester  I 

Hrs.  Wks. 

Art  101 I  o 

Music  101 j  "^ 

English  101 3 

Geography  101 |  q 

History  101 J  '^ 

Health  101 3     18 

Physical  Ed.  101 2     18 

Psychology  111 1     18 

Science  101 4     18 

Chorus   1     18 


18 
18 
18 


First  Year 


Semester  II 

Hrs.  Wks.  Cr. 

Art  102 4  18  3 

Education  101 3  18  2 

English  103 3  18  3 

Geography  102 3  18  3 

Music  102 2  18  2 

Physical  Ed.  102....     2  18  1 

Penmanship  100 2  18 

19  14 


20 

Semester  I 

Hrs. 

English  203 3 

Geography  201,  202....     3 

History  102 3 

Mathematics  201 3 

Physical  Ed.  201 2 

Science  202 '  5 

19 


17 

Second  Year 

Semester  II 

Wks.  Cr.  Hrs.  Wks.  Cr. 

18       3              Education  211 2  18  2 

18       3  .           English  201 2  18  2 

18       3              English  205 2  18  2 

18       3              Health  202 2  18  2 

18       1  History  201,  202....     3  18  3 

18       4  Physical  Ed.  202....     2  18  1 

_    _  Physical  Ed.  311....     2  18  2 

17             Psychology  221 2  18  2 


17 


16 


Third  Year 


Semester  I 

1st  9    2nd  9 
Wks.  Wks.  Cr. 


Art  301 2 

Education  331  3 

English  303 4 

^History  301 

Mathematics  301 

Music  201 3 

Physical  Ed.  301 2 

Science  302 4 


Semester  II 

1st  9    2nd  9 
Wks.  Wks.  Cr, 

11/2  Ed.  303— Student 

3  Teaching   25  8 

2  Education  341 

11/2  English  406 

2  Geography  301 

11/2  Music  301 

1  Physical  Ed.  302.... 

3  Psychology  321 


1^/^ 
11/2 
11/2 

1^^ 
V2 
1 


18     18 


Semester  I 

1st  9 
Wks. 

Art  401 4 

*Geographv  302 3 

History  302 3 

Music  401 3 

Physical  Ed.  401 2 

Psychology  421 2 

Ed.  404— Student 
Teaching 


15  y2 

Fourth  Year 


2nd  9 
Wks.  Cr. 

iy2 
11/2 
iy2 
iy2 


25       8 


17    25    15  y2 


25  16  15  y2 
Semester  II 

1st  9  2nd  9 

Wks.  Wks.  Cr. 

Art  402 2       2  iy2 

Economics  302 3       3  3 

Education  432 3  IV2 

English  401,  402....     4       4  4 

Geography  401 3  1^/2 

Health  303 2       2  2 

History  401 3  lya 

Music  402 3  iy2 

Physical  Ed.  402....     2  2  1 


19     19    17  y2 


Total  Semester  Hours 128 


*  Unit  courses. 
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THREE-YEAR  PROGRAM  FOR  BALTIMORE  CITY  STUDENTS 

WHO  REQUEST  THE  THREE- YEAR  DIPLOMA 

(Will  not  be  given  after  1939-40) 


Semester  I 

Hrs. 

Art  101 )  o 

Music  101 j  ^ 

English  101 3 

English  103 3 

Geography  101 )  q 

History  101 j  "^ 

Health  101 3 

Phsyical  Ed.  101 2 

Psychology  111 1 

Chorus  1 

19 


First  Year 

Semester  II 

Wks.  Cr.                                                                   Hrs.  Wks.   Cr. 

HO       q              Art  102 4  18  3 

Education  101 3  18  2 

18       3              Geography  102 3  18  3 

18       3              Music  102 2  18  2 

-|o       q              Penmanship  100....     2  18 

Physical  Ed.  102....     2  18  1 

18       3              Science  101 4  18  3 

18       1                                                  _  _  _ 

18       1                                                   20  14 
18 


17 


Semester  I 

Hrs.  Wks 

English  203 3  18 

English  205 2  18 

^'Geography  201, 202..     3  18 

History  102 3  18 

Mathematics  201 3  18 

Physical  Ed.  201 2  18 

Psychology  221 2  18 

18 


Second  Year 

Semester  II 

.  Cr.  1st  9    2nd  9 

3  Wks.  Wks.  Cr. 

2  Ed.  203— Student....  25 

3  Education    211 4       2 

3  English  303 4       2 

3  *History  201 3       l^/^ 

1  Mathematics  301....  4       2 

2  Physical  Ed.  202....  2         V2 

17  25     17       16 


Third  Year 


Semester  I 

1st  9  2nd  9 

Wks.  Wks.  Cr 

Ed.  304— Student 

Teaching   25  8 

Art  301 4 

Education  341 3 

Health  202 4 

History  202 3 

Music  201 3 

Physical  Ed.  301 2 


11/2 

11/2 

2 

IV2 

11/2 


25     19     161/2 
Total  Semester  Hours 


Semester  II 

1st  9  2nd  9 

Wks.  Wks.  Cr. 

Education  331 3  3  3 

English  201 2  2  2 

Health  303 2  2  2 

History  301 3  iy2 

Physical  Ed.  301....     2  2  1 

Physical  Ed.  311....     2  2  2 

Science  202 5  5  4 


19     16     151/2 


.96 


*  Unit  courses. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Art 

Art  101 — The  World  Today  in  Art Mrs.  Brouwer 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.  (Credit  IVz  hours.) 

Through  a  study  of  art  in  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting,  and  of  the 
more  immediate  art  in  dress,  the  home,  the  school,  the  theatre  and  the  com- 
munity, a  basis  for  judgment  is  established.  Extensive  reading  from  the 
fine-art  libraries  of  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  and  the  Enoch  Pratt 
Library  supplements  the  work  done  with  the  very  fine  collection  in  the 
college  library. 

„.  ,  ^   ,        .  ,   ^  (Mrs.  Brouwer 

Art  102 — Fine  and  Industrial  Art.: —  ^T\T„r„.  -nt^.,..^...^.^ 

[Miss  Neunsinger 

4  hours  per  week,  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  courses  have  been  planned  with  the  idea  in 
mind  that  "all  art  is  fine  and  industrial  or  it  is  not  art  at  all."  The  be- 
ginning course  emphasizes  the  principles  and  techniques  necessary  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  art.  The  basic  art  principles  are  studied.  This 
course  is  concerned  with  the  uses  of  the  art  principles  in  relation  to  our 
contemporary  products  in  industry,  clothing,  housing,  and  visual  agencies 
such  as  moving  pictures  and  advertisements.  These  general  topics  provide 
definite  problems  in  design  and  art  structure.  Through  these  problems 
the  student  experiences  painting,  drawing,  linoleum  block  printing,  letter- 
ing and  the  collecting  of  illustrative  material.  Masks  are  made  and  the 
historical  significance  and  present  day  uses  of  masks  are  studied.  Ex- 
periences such  as  painting  and  drawing,  as  noted  above  are  analyzed  and 
participated  in  by  students  in  the  following  manner :  Example — ^the  topic 
painting  is  studied  through  examples  of  the  various  types  of  painting  such 
as  oil  painting,  water-color  painting,  frescoe  painting,  tempera  painting, 
pastel  painting,  and  stained  glass  painting.  Participation  on  the  part  of 
the  student  consists  of  experiencing  as  many  paint-materials  as  possible. 
Each  topic  is  covered  in  this  manner.  The  illustrative  material  collected 
relates  to  the  general  topics. 

,     „.  ,  .    ,        .  ,   .  (Mrs.  Brouwer 

Art  301 — Fine  and  Industrial  Art -{n/rr^r,  -\j^..-..r,.^rr,-r^ 

)Miss  Neunsinger 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks,  or 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  IVz  hours) 

Basically,  this  course  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  the  development  of 
materials  used  by  man  in  his  everyday  life.  The  course  is  comprised  of 
lectures  on  the  types  of  materials  studied,  and  on  historical  and  present 
day  methods  of  manufacture.  The  materials  to  be  experienced  are  clay, 
dyes,  tools,  wood,  flax,  wool.    The  work  with  clay  includes  the  making  of 
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various  types  of  bowls  such  as  the  slab-built  piece,  the  coil  piece,  the 
poured  piece  and  includes  the  wheel  piece.  The  dye  work  includes  tie- 
dyeing  and  batik  dyeing  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral 
dyes.  The  wood  work  includes  a  special  problem  designed  to  bring  about 
the  use  of  various  tools.  Correct  handling  and  care  of  tools  are  stressed. 
The  flax  and  wool  materials  are  delt  with  as  illustrative  materials,  and 
after  a  study  of  the  material  and  processes  of  manufacture,  charts  on 
which  to  exhibit  the  processes  are  made. 

There  is  also  the  study  of  the  book  and  other  ways  of  recording  thought. 
At  least  three  types  of  book  binding  are  experienced  by  the  student.  These 
include  the  simple  folio,  the  Japanese  book  and  the  sewed  book.  Other 
ways  of  recording  thought  are  studied.  A  chart  or  some  other  form  of 
exhibiting  the  material  on  methods  of  keeping  records  is  made.  The 
chart  comprises  the  Quipu  knot,  the  notched  stick,  the  clay  tablet,  the 
wax  tablet,  the  scroll,  the  horn  book. 

Art  iOl,  U02 — Advanced  Course  in  Art  Education 

4  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

,^  .„.  ,^,        .,,      (Mrs.  Brouwer 

Art  JfOl — Advanced  Course  in  Fine  and  Industnal  ^^''^o  tv/ttoc  Nfttnstnpfr 

By  the  use  of  many  materials  and  tools  experience  is  given  in  weaving, 
dyeing,  block-printing  and  the  forming,  firing  and  glazing  of  pottery. 
The  study  of  balance,  proportion,  rhythm,  variety,  unity,  and  harmony 
as  related  to  these  problems  provides  instruction  in  the  principles  of  art 
essential  to  the  creation  and  appreciation  of  beauty. 

Art  Jt02 — Art  in  the  Elementary  School Mrs.  Brouwer 

Observation  and  interpretation  of  children's  interests,  activities,  stand- 
ards and  skills,  with  participation  in  the  mastering  of  essential  subject 
matter  in  the  field  of  art  through  learning  by  doing,  provides  for  self- 
expression  through  materials.  Opportunity  for  growth  in  an  under- 
standing of  the  principles  governing  arrangement  is  provided  for  in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  the  lettered  page,  the  care  and  arrangement  of 
bulletin  boards,  the  designing  and  making  of  posters  and  in  class  discus- 
sions of  the  works  of  others.  Application  to  the  work  in  the  grades  is 
made  throughout  the  course. 

Education  and  Psychology 

Education  101 — The  Modern  Elementary  School Miss  Bersch 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  is  basic  to  the  study  and  practice  of  teaching.  Through 
directed  observation,  discussion,  and  reading,  students  are  expected  to 
gain  insight  into  the  fundamental  concepts,  habits,  and  attitudes  essential 
to  later  professionalized  courses  in  education,  participation,  and  the 
practice  of  teaching.  The  course  attempts  to  give  students  experience 
in  accurate  observation  of  children  and  child  activities  in  the  classroom 
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and  in  the  recognition  and  interpretation  of  significant  factors  of  edu- 
cation; to  give  them  some  practice  in  the  recognition  of  observation  tech- 
nique; to  acquaint  them  with  educators  and  educational  literature;  to 
give  them  experience  in  participating  in  both  large  and  small  group 
discussions  and  to  arouse  a  feeling  for  the  ethics  and  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation in  a  modern  school.  A  guide  to  study  lends  organization  to  the 
course,  prescribes  general  procedure  and  attempts  to  fix  dependable  habits 
of  study  through  practical  usage.    No  one  basal  text  is  used. 

Visits  to  the  city  schools  are  arranged,  when  possible,  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  classes  of  under -privileged  children  and  of  observing  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  individualization  of  instruction  for  all  types  of 
children. 

Education  211 — Kindergarten-Primary  Principles 

and  Materials MiSS  JOSLIN 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks,  or 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.  (Credit  2  hours.) 

An  analysis  is  made  of  the  activities,  experiences,  interests,  and  en- 
vironment of  children  in  the  kindergarten  and  first  three  grades.  Tradi- 
tional content  and  proceedures,  as  well  as  the  implications  of  scientific 
investigations  for  present-day  practice,  are  surveyed.  The  basis  of  a  fused 
curriculum  being  persistent  problems,  such  as  physical  well-being,  intel- 
lectual growth,  and  character  development,  criteria  are  set  up  for  judging 
the  relative  value  of  experiences,  as  excursions,  and  also  units  of  subject 
matter.  Ways  of  fostering  leadership,  initiative,  integrity,  cooperation, 
and  talents  of  the  young  for  the  individual  and  social  good  are  considered. 

Maturation  and  promotion,  individual  differences,  behavior  patterns,  and 
the  development  of  vocabulary,  skills,  habits,  and  attitudes  are  empha- 
sized. 

Recent  cunricula  text  books,  materials,  records  of  development,  and 
means  of  promoting  desirable  home  contacts  are  considered,  and  demon- 
strations are  frequently  observed. 

Education  331 — Modern  Trends  in  Education  and  Their 

Historic  Origins ..MiSS  WOODWARD 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.  (Credit  3  hours) 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  recent  trends  and  current  practices  in 
American  Education.  In  order  to  understand  their  origin  and  growth  a 
survey  of  the  history  of  education  is  made.  Source  material  is  supplied  to 
show  the  development  of  American  text  books  with  some  attention  to  the 
underlying  philosophy  that  has  influenced  American  thought.  The  course 
includes  the  study  of  the  Maryland  School  Laws,  the  Baltimore  City  Char- 
ter, and  the  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. 

A  three  day  trip  outside  of  Maryland  is  planned  annually  to  give  added 
cultural  and  professional  experience  to  students. 
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Education  3U1 — The  History,  Administration, 

Interpretation  and  Construction  of  Tests MiSS  CoOK 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.  (Credit  1%  hours.) 

This  course  presents  the  historical  development  of  tests,  elementary 
statistical  procedures  and  their  application  to  teaching.  The  testing  pro- 
gram of  an  elementary  school  is  studied ;  individual  and  group  intelligence 
and  achievement  tests  are  used  for  analyzing  the  needs  of  a  school  system. 
A  diagnosis  of  the  class  and  the  individuals  is  made,  and  followed  by  a 
suggested  remedial  program.  Objective  New-Type  Examinations  are 
constructed  on  the  units  made  in  the  subject-matter  courses. 

Education  432 — Philosophy  of  Education MiSS  Bersch 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  iy2  hours.) 

The  student,  harmoniously  as  an  individual  and  as  a  professional  per- 
son will  seek  organization  of  his  ideas  of  the  world  as  he  knows  it,  of  his 
indebtedness  to  it  and  his  responsibility  for  it.  He  considers  first  the 
basic  principles  of  education  and  then  philosophies,  for  the  purpose  of 
clarifying  his  relationships  as  an  individual,  as  a  professional  person,  as 
a  member  of  society  and  as  an  evolutionary  agent.  The  course  is  largely 
cultural. 

Education  203  and  Education  SOU — Student 

CMiss  Scott 
Teaching  {City  Students) | Training  Teachers 

30  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks — 9  weeks  in  Second  Year 

9  weeks  in  Third  Year 

All  students  who  plan  to  teach  in  the  City  of  Baltimore  spend  two  terms 
of  9  weeks  each,  30  hours  per  week,  in  student  teaching  in  the  affiliated 
practice  centers  in  Baltimore.  Students  are  given  one  9  weeks'  experience 
in  a  primary  grade  and  the  other  nine  weeks  in  an  intermediate  grade. 

In  the  term  prior  to  the  student-teaching  term,  students  are  given 
assignments  to  their  centers  in  order  that  they  may  make  specific  prepar- 
ation for  student  teaching  in  related  courses  taken  at  the  Teachers  College. 
Students  must  present  satisfactory  units  of  work  for  teaching  before  being 
permitted  to  teach. 

In  addition  to  daily  conferences  held  at  the  center  by  the  teachers  of 
training,  students  meet  the  supervisor  of  training  once  a  week  to  discuss 
their  problems  and  especially  to  emphasize  the  relation  of  theory  and 
psychology  to  actual  classroom  situations.  Members  of  the  supervisory 
staff  from  the  theory  department  visit  the  centers  frequently  and  confer 
with  the  students  in  regard  to  their  work.  Students  are  given  every 
opportunity  in  the  schools  to  which  they  are  assigned  to  participate  in  all 
school  functions  and  to  know  the  life  of  the  community. 
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Education  303  and  Education  UOU — Student 

CMiss  Brown 
Teaching  (for  County  Students) |training  Teachers 

20  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks — 9  weeks  in  Junior  Year 

9  weeks  in  Senior  Year 

Every  county  student  is  required  to  spend  at  least  four  hours  a  day 
for  18  weeks  in  student  teaching,  a  minimum  total  of  360  hours  in  the 
school  room.  In  addition  the  students  have  regularly  scheduled  confer- 
ences with  the  teachers  of  practice,  with  the  supervisors  of  student 
teaching,  music,  health  and  athletics,  besides  individual  conferences  with 
other  instructors  at  the  Teachers  College. 

The  plan  is  to  give  each  student  two  experiences,  one  of  9  weeks  in  a 
primary  grade  and  another  of  9  weeks  in  an  intermediate  grade.  As  a 
prerequisite  to  this  course,  students  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Scholar- 
ship Committee  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  student  teaching,  and 
must  have  made  satisfactory  units  of  work  in  specified  subjects  for  the 
teaching  period. 

Some  students  spend  half  of  the  18  weeks  in  the  Campus  Elementary 
School,  and  half  in  the  Baltimore  County  affiliated  schools.  In  all  cases 
students  are  given  experience  in  two  centers.  All  affiliated  county  centers 
are  within  easily  daily  accessible  distance  of  the  Teachers  College,  so  that 
the  student  may  return  for  conference,  for  use  of  the  library,  and  for 
residence. 

Students  are  given  every  opportunity  in  the  schools  to  which  they  are 
assigned  to  participate  in  all  school  functions  and  to  know  the  life  of  the 
community. 

Psychology  111 — Educational  Psychology  Including  Mental  Hygiene. 

1  hour  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  1  hour) 

This  course  will  be  divided  into  two  units,  one  of  twelve  weeks  in  Edu- 
cational Psychology  and  one  of  six  weeks  in  Mental  Hygiene. 

Educational  Psychology Miss  BiRDSONG 

The  general  aim  of  this  course  is  to  provide  a  body  of  facts  and  prin- 
ciples which  will  enable  the  teacher  to  (1)  enrich  his  own  life,  and  (2) 
help  him  bring  about  improvement  in  the  quality  of  his  instruction. 

The  specific  topics  considered  are  growth,  learning,  individual  differ- 
ences, adjustment  and  guidance. 

(Miss  Birdsong 
Mental  Hygiene J  Dr.  Preston 

This  course  aims  to  present  to  the  student  a  study  of  the  individual  in  a 
group  (1)  by  analyzing  his  social  aspects,  (2)  by  observing  his  reaction 
to  a  society.    Lectures  and  reading  form  the  greater  part  of  the  course. 
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Psychology  221 — Child  Psychology MiSS  BiRDSONG 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  psychology  of  childhood.  It  is  a  sur- 
vey course  in  child  study.  By  presenting  the  reactions  of  individuals 
from  birth  to  maturity,  it  aims  to  give  insight  into  the  principles  of 
growth  and  development. 

The  second  half  of  the  course  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  study  of 
individual  children,  (1)  through  the  gathering  of  facts  by  real  acquain- 
tance with  children;  (2)  through  the  interpreting  of  these  facts  in  the 
light  of  the  general  principles  of  child  psychology.  In  this  way  a  better 
understanding  of  the  factors  that  influence  the  development  and  education 
of  children  is  developed. 

Psychology  321 — Behavior  Problems  of  Elementary 
School  Children Miss  Birdsong 

2  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  1  hour.) 

This  course  includes  an  appreciation  of  the  complex  social  background 
of  children  and  a  knowledge  of  the  multiple  factors  that  are  involved  in 
the  production  of  wholesome  behavior.  It  aims  to  investigate  the  emo- 
tional elements  of  behavior,  and  to  study  the  treatment  of  pathological 
conditions  that  give  rise  to  behavior  problems.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
teachers'  attitudes  in  relation  to  the  behavior  of  children  under  their 
training.  Discussion  of  scientifically  evaluated  case  studies  form  a  large 
part  of  this  course. 

Psychology  421 — Adolescent  Psychology Miss  Birdsong 

2  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  1  hour.) 

This  course  describes  adolescent  nature,  growth  and  development.  It 
considers  the  physical,  mental,  emotional  and  social  factors  characteristic 
of  this  period. 

Its  primary  consideration  is  to  present  adolescence  as  a  progi'essive 
change  in  personality  from  childhood  behavior  to  youth. 

Literature  and  scientifically  evaluated  studies  are  read  and  examined 
in  order  to  enable  students  to  transfer  the  principles  of  adolescent  psy- 
chology to  school  room  procedures. 

English 

English  101 — The  World  Today  in  Literature Mrs.  Stapleton 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  is  a  survey  course,  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  more 
significant  plays,  novels,  and  poetry  of  today.  Main  currents  of  life  and 
thought  which  influence  literary  expression  are  discussed.  Extensive 
reading  of  modern  literature  and  attendance  at  fine  plays  are  encouraged. 
Some  intensive  reading  is  required. 

The  college  library  has  an  excellent  collection  of  modern  literature.  The 
Enoch  Pratt  Library  and  its  branches  are  also  available. 
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,       .              „       ,.   ,  CMiSS  MUNN 

English   103 — Written   English JMiss  Joslin 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  course  in  written  English  is  designed  to  carry  on  to  more  mature 
levels  the  students's  ability  to  think,  to  organize  ideas,  and  to  express 
them  in  clear  and  forceful  language.  Stress  is  laid  upon  paragraph  devel- 
opment, the  refinement  of  sentence  forms  and  the  selection  of  colorful 
and  definite  words.  Some  practice  is  given  in  the  structure  of  a  story  or 
a  play,  and  of  an  essay.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  elimination 
of  individual  faults  in  written  expression. 

^     ,.  ,            ^.                .     ^,  ., ,  (Miss  Steele 

English  201 — Literature  for  Children <j.     Crabtree 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  wide  acquaintance  with  poetry 
and  prose  suitable  for  children  in  the  elementary  school,  together  with 
such  background  as  will  help  a  teacher  use  this  material  for  the  education 
of  these  children. 

Various  types  of  literature  are  read  critically;  the  history  of  children's 
literature  is  reviewed ;  children's  reading  interests  are  studied. 

As  an  aid  to  keener  appreciation  of  stories  and  poems,  and  as  practical 
examples  of  school  activities,  the  students  observe  children  in  contact  with 
literature  in  class  room  and  library. 

CDr.  Crabtree 
English  203 — Speech  Arts J  Miss  Weyforth 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Credit  3  hours.)  [Miss  JosLiN 

The  development  and  use  of  the  speaking  voice  with  special  attention 
to  the  social  and  professional  needs  of  the  student  are  studied.  The  tech- 
niques of  good  speech  such  as  phrasing,  intonation,  modulation  of  voice, 
distinct  and  acceptable  pronunciation  are  empahsized. 

The  course  includes  group  and  individual  guidance,  criticism  and  prac- 
tice. Opportunities  are  given  to  apply  skills  learned  in  reading  of  poetry 
and  prose,  in  brief  talks  and  reports,  in  story  telling,  and  in  other  speech 
activities. 

English  205 — Teaching  Reading  in  the  Elevientary  School Dr.  Crabtree 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  fundamental  principles  and  techniques  underlying  the  teaching  of 
reading  in  the  elementary  school  are  studied.  The  methods  and  materials 
which  contribute  to  the  child's  success  in  his  first  reading  experience,  his 
subsequent  growth,  and  his  uses  of  reading  in  and  out  of  school  are  given 
particular  emphasis.  The  place  of  drills,  phonics,  tests  and  remedial  work 
are  considered. 

The  demonstration  school  is  used  in  connection  with  this  course. 
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English  303— The  Teaching  of  English )Mrs.  Stapleton 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  the  student  to  teach  compo- 
sition, language,  grammar,  and  spelling.  In  surveying  the  materials  of 
the  course  the  student  finds  and  corrects  his  own  weaknesses,  and  works 
out  methods  and  activities  essential  to  the  successful  teaching  of  English 
in  the  grades.  Demonstration  lessons  are  given  to  illustrate  the  principles 
and  techniques  studied. 


English  AOl,  lf.02 — Survey  of  English  and  American 
Literature 


(Miss  Munn 
Imrs.  Stapleton 
4  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  4  hours.) 

Masterpieces  of  American  and  English  authors  are  studied  which  make 
clear  how  men  looked  at  facts  and  interpreted  them ;  what  ideas  and  ideals 
have  influenced  the  customs,  practices,  and  interests  of  men  as  social 
beings.  It  is  hoped  that  the  appreciation  of  language  as  the  most  access- 
ible source  of  beauty  will  be  enhanced,  and  that  there  will  be  an  abiding 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  read  and  teach  the  best  literature. 

English  406 — Advanced  Course  in  Teaching  Reading  in  the 

Elementary  School Dr.  Crabtree 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  1%  hours.) 

A  study  is  made  of  the  methods  and  materials  of  instruction  in  reading 
which  contribute  most  in  developing  readers  who  are  able  to  participate 
intelligently  in  the  thought  life  of  the  world  and  appreciatively  in  its 
recreational  activities.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  the  ways  of  devel- 
oping the  different  reading  abilities,  the  possibilities  of  integration,  and 
the  adjustment  of  the  reading  program  to  individual  needs.  The  results 
of  scientific  research,  recent  investigations,  and  innovations  of  practice 
are  considered.  Opportunities  for  observation  of  teaching  and  for  diag- 
nostic and  remedial  work  are  provided  in  the  demonstration  school. 

Prerequisite  English  205. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES— GEOGRAPHY,  HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS 

Geography 

Geography  101 — Geographical  Background  of  Modern 

World  Problems Mr.  Walther 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  1^/^  hours.) 

This  course  involves  a  study  of  the  great  forces  operating  in  national 
and  international  life  today.  Attention  is  centered  upon  the  current 
trends  in  the  economic,  social,  and  political  life  of  the  world  powers  and 
upon  the  interpretation  of  such  events  in  the  light  of  their  geographical 
and  historical  background.  The  problems  of  production,  international 
trade,  control  of  markets,  contacts  of  civilization  and  races,  struggles  of 
economic  and  political  control  and  independence  are  considered  from  the 
world  point  of  view. 
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Geography  102 — Human  Adjustments  to  the  Physical 
Environment Miss  Blood 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  content  is  selected  to  help  the  student  interpret  and  appreciate  his 
own  environment,  to  give  an  understanding  of  some  of  the  physical  factors 
involved  in  the  human  occupancy  and  use  of  the  earth  and  to  develop 
geographic  principles  through  a  detailed  study  of  specific  regions. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  study  of  the  changing  character  of  the  earth's 
surface  resulting  from  external  and  internal  forces  always  at  work, 
meteorological  processes  and  phenomena,  and  sun  behavior.  The  geo- 
graphic point  of  view  is  maintained  by  considering  how  man  modifies  or 
makes  adjustments  to  selected  features  or  conditions  of  the  natural  envi- 
ronment. A  detailed  study  is  made  of  the  human  utilization  of  such 
regions  as  the  Sahara,  Sudan,  Amazon  or  Congo, 

Careful  attention  is  paid  to  the  use  and  interpretation  of  maps,  pictures, 
diagrams.  The  course  includes  experiments,  field  trips  and  observations 
in  the  Campus  Elementary  and  Montebello  Demonstration  Schools. 

Geography  201  and  20% — The  Geography  of  the 

United  States f  Mr.  Walther 

/  Miss  Blood 
3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours.)  '- 

This  course  includes  a  detailed  treatment  of  the  regional  geography  of 
Maryland  with  special  attention  to  the  study  of  the  cultural  landscapes 
where  they  are  developed  typically.  The  course  is  extended  to  include 
a  study  of  the  reactions  of  man  to  significant  environmental  conditions  in 
the  major  regions  of  the  United  States.  The  types  of  geographic  materials 
useful  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  are  also  stressed. 

Geography  301  and  302 — The  Geography  of  Europe Mr.  Walther 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  economic  and  historical  geography 
of  the  British  Isles,  France,  Central  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 
countries.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  understanding  of  the  cul- 
tural details  of  the  landscape  that  show  the  modern  economic  life  of  the 
people,  and  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  residues  of  ancient  cultures 
that  reveal  the  great  antiquity  of  European  civilization.  Current,  national 
and  international  problems  of  the  European  countries  are  considered  in 
the  light  of  their  geographical  settings.  Practice  is  given  in  the  selection 
and  the  organization  of  geographic  materials  for  teaching  purposes. 

Geography  UOl  and  U02 — Curric7du')n  Material  in  the 

Geography  of  Asia,  South  America,  and  Africa CMr.  Walther 

/  Miss  Blood 
3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours.)  *- 

An  intensive  study  is  made  of  the  economic  and  cultural  geography  of 
the  Far  East  and  the  physical  bases  upon  which  they  rest.  Through  a 
detailed  study  of  the  urban  and  rural  landscapes  of  Japan  and  China  an 
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appreciation  is  built  of  the  impacts  of  the  modern  industrial  age  upon  the 
age-old  agricultural  civilization  of  the  Orient.  Thus  the  geographic  per- 
sonalities of  these  regions  are  revealed  through  a  study  of  the  great 
changes  in  occupations,  modes  of  living  and  habits  of  thought  that  are  re- 
flected in  the  cultural  landscape. 

This  course,  also,  includes  a  brief  study  of  the  indigenous,  subsistence- 
economy  of  the  native  cultures  as  they  exist  side  by  side  with  the  planta- 
tion-economy in  the  typical  regions  of  South  America,  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia. 


History 

History  101 — Human  Relationships  in  the  World  Today. ..Miss.  Van  Bibber 
3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  IVz  hours.) 

This  introductory  course  concerns  itself  with  a  consideration  of  the 
significance  of  human  relations  in  home,  school,  church,  shop,  market  and 
bank.  In  it  many  vital  problems  are  identified  and  their  importance 
recognized.  This  is  largely  a  lecture  course,  with  opportunity  to  read 
and  to  give  reports  on  recent  works  in  social,  economical  and  political 
fields.    Instruction  is  given  in  note-keeping  and  in  evaluation  of  material. 

History  102 — Evolution  of  Cultural  and  Economic 

Western  Civilization — Ancient  Life CMiss  Van  Bibber 

/  Miss  Bader 
3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours.)  '• 

This  course  traces  the  beginnings  of  the  civilization  of  Western  Europe 
from  Prehistoric  times,  through  the  manifestations  of  culture  along  the 
Nile  and  Tigris-Euphrates,  the  development  of  the  peoples  of  the  Sjrrian 
coast  and  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Peninsulas  of  the  Mediterranean,  up 
to  the  beginnings  of  national  histories  in  the  tenth  century. 

The  treatment  is  that  of  large  topics  or  movements  with  the  emphasis 
on  the  social  and  economic  phases  of  life. 

The  class  work  includes  oral  and  written  reports  entailing  much  indi- 
vidual exercise  in  gathering,  evaluating,  and  organizing  historical  ma- 
terial. A  consistent  attempt  is  made  to  form  correct  study  and  note-book 
habits;  to  teach  facility  in  the  use  of  primary  and  secondary  materials,  to 
organize  materials  into  units,  and  to  develop  a  scholarly  attitude  toward 
the  subject. 

The  Campus  Elementary  and  the  Montebello  City  Demonstration  School 
furnish  opportunity  for  demonstration  lessons  in  this  subject  matter. 

History  201,  202 — Evolution  of  Cultural  and  Economic  Western  Civili- 
zation  {Continued) 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours.) 
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fMiss  Van  Bibber 

History  201 — Medieval  Life  of  Western  Europe J  Miss  Badek 

[Miss  Woodward 

This  course  presupposes  the  European  Background  described  above.  It 
follows  the  big  developments,  economic,  social,  intellectual  and  political 
in  European  Society,  from  the  time  of  the  breakdown  of  the  Frankish 
State  to  the  change  in  culture  which  grew  out  of  increased  contacts  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West.  The  treatment  is  topical,  arranged  in  such 
comprehensive  units  as  Feudal  Life,  the  Medieval  Towns  and  Cities,  In- 
tellectual Awakening,  and  Commercial  Evolution. 

The  treatment  and  emphasis  is  the  same  as  in  History  102. 

History  202 — Exploration  and  Settlement  of  the  fMiss  Van  Bibber 

Americas , <j  Miss  Bader 

[Miss  Woodward 

This  course  presupposes  History  201.  It  traces  the  transfer  of  European 
civilization  to  the  North  American  Continent  under  the  aegis  of  the  rival 
Western  European  powers,  Spain,  France,  England,  and  Holland.  It  fol- 
lows the  development -of  that  civilization  in  the  American  environment, 
attempting  to  explain  the  economic,  political,  and  social  institutions  and 
customs  which  became  characteristic  of  the  various  colonial  regions  by  the 
time  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  treatment  and  emphasis  is  the  same  as  in  History  102. 

History   301,   302 — American    History,    Economics,    Social    and   Political 
Trends. 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

iMiss  Van  Bibber 
Miss  Bader 
Miss  Woodward 

This  course  presupposes  History  202.  It  portrays  the  growing  differ- 
ences between  the  developments  in  Europe  and  in  America  which  caused 
the  War  for  Independence.  It  traces  the  development  of  national  life, 
political,  economic,  and  social,  showing  the  influence  of  European  condi- 
tions in  this  evolution.  It  pictures  the  effects  upon  sectionalism  of  ter- 
ritorial expansion  and  economic  growth,  which  finally  culminated  in  the 
struggle  between  the  North  and  the  South. 

The  treatment  and  emphasis  is  the  same  as  in  History  102. 

(Miss  Van  Bibber 
History  302 — America  in  World  Affairs /Miss  Bader 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  History  301.  It  is  concerned  with  the 
changing  American  policy  which  has  grown  out  of  economic  developments 
and  expansion  beyond  the  seas. 

The  treatment  and  emphasis  is  the  same  as  in  History  102. 
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CMiss  Van  Bibber 
History  UOl — Modern  Euroi:)ean  History "JMissBader 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  1%  hours.) 

This  course  begins  with  the  study  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  as  the 
climax  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  the  starting  point  of  recent  European 
history,  during  which  nationalism  and  economic  rivalries  were  rampant. 
It  emphasizes  the  spread  of  modern  industrialization  from  England 
throughout  Europe  and  America  to  the  Orient.  It  shows  the  intra-rela- 
tions  of  movements  and  interests  throughout  the  world  with  increasing 
clashes  between  conflicting  ideas:  individualism  and  collectivism;  national- 
ism and  inter-nationalism;  materalism  and  idealism. 

Economics 

f  Miss  Van  Bibber 
Economics  302 — Principles  of  Economics  and  Sociology  j^^^^  Brown 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  considers  the  bases  of  modern  industrial  society,  aiming  to 
throw  light  on  the  development  and  operation  of  the  present  economic 
system.  It  deals,  with  earliest  patterns  of  existence,  dwelling  especially 
on  such  significant  transformations  as  the  commercial  changes  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  and  especially  on  the  industrial  revolution  which  began 
in  England  in  the  18th  century. 

Health  and  Physical  Education 

CDr.  Abercrombie 
Health  101 — Personal  Hygiene  and  First  Aid )Miss  Keys 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  deals  with  the  subject  of  personal  hygiene.  Elements  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  are  outlined  and  from  these  studies  the  laws  of 
individual  health  are  derived.  The  body  tissues  and  systems  are  studied 
from  the  point  of  view  of  structure,  function  and  care.  Short  courses  in 
First  Aid  and  social  hygiene  are  included.  The  adaptation  of  this  material 
for  use  in  the  elementary  school  is  suggested,  although  the  course  is 
primarily  concerned  with  subject  matter. 

Health  202 — Relation  of  Home  Economics  to  Health  Ediication.MlSS  KEYS 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks,  or 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  problems  of  food,  shelter  and  family  relations  are  permanent  in  life. 
The  teacher,  because  of  the  dual  task  of  meeting  his  own  requirements  and 
teaching  children  to  do  so,  needs  a  background  of  training  for  the  work. 
This  course,  therefore,  aims  to  present  a  foundation  for  economical  and 
wise  selection  of  food,  healthful  use  of  clothing,  and  maintenance  of  a 
happy  relationship  in  the  home.  The  methods  of  presenting  these  topics 
at  various  age-levels  are  studied. 
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CDr.  Dowell 
Health  303 — Community  and  School  Problems  in  Health )Miss  Keys 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks,  or 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

In  order  to  prepare  students  for  the  teaching  of  healthy  living,  this 
course  deals  with  the  principles  underlying  health  education  in  the  ele- 
mentary school,  the  selection  of  materials  and  methods  for  health  teaching 
adapted  to  the  elementary  school  curriculum  and  school  hygiene.  The  unit 
on  school  hygiene  includes  such  topics  as  the  equipment  of  school  buildings 
for  a  healthy  regimen  of  living,  the  ventilation  and  lighting  of  classrooms, 
and  the  care  of  the  health  of  pupils  in  connection  with  the  school  program 
of  studies.  The  demonstration  schools  are  used  as  laboratories  for  the 
study  of  health  problems  and  grade  teaching. 

The  major  part  of  the  course,  however,  is  given  to  a  consideration  of 
community  hygiene.  The  topics  studied  are  refuse  and  sewage  disposal; 
the  care  of  food  and  water  supply;  the  control  of  infectious  diseases 
through  personal  habits,  through  sanitation  and  through  artificial  im- 
munity; and  the  relation  of  the  State  and  City  Departments  of  Health 
and  of  the  community. health  agencies  to  the  school.  Excursions  are  made 
to  various  plants  and  to  the  State  and  Baltimore  City  health  departments. 

Physical  Education 

The  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  believes  that  the  large  muscle 
and  mind  activity  involved  in  sports  and  games  is  valuable  to  the  indivi- 
dual physically,  psychologically,  and  socially,  and  that  use  of  sports  and 
games  in  leisure  time  should  be  encouraged.  The  physical  education  ac- 
tivities are  offered  to  the  student  in  the  hope  of  building  habits  of  partici- 
pation in  active  sports  under  healthful  conditons.  The  courses  afford  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  proficiency  in  both  group  and  individual  activities 
so  that  the  student  can  participate  intelligently  and  with  satisfaction. 

Secondly,  the  courses  provide  opportunity  for  practice  in  those  activities 
used  in  the  elementary  school. 

Before  participation  in  any  physical  education  activity  each  student 
receives  a  thorough  examination  by  the  school  physician.  Participation 
is  at  all  times  regulated  by  the  physician. 

Activities  are  carried  on  outdoors  during  spring  and  fall.  For  winter 
activities  there  are  three  small  gymnasiums  equipped  for  basketball, 
games,  dancing,  and  stunts.  Adequate  shower  and  towel  facilities  are 
provided. 
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fMiss  Daniels 
Physical  Education  101,  102,  201,  202,  301,  302,  m,  U02   J  Miss  Roach 

2  periods  per  week,  during  entire  College  course.  [Mr.  Minnegan 

Women  Students.  In  the  first  and  second  year  classes  the  work  includes 
simple  games,  team  sports,  dancing,  and  self-testing  activities.  Skills, 
plays,  methods  of  learning,  and  habits  of  analysis  are  emphasized.  Stu- 
dents have  an  opportunity  to  referee  the  games  played  in  their  classes. 
Classwork  includes  hockey,  soccer,  basket-ball,  baseball,  and  volley-ball. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  year  classes,  some  of  the  same  activities  are 
continued  and  time  is  given  to  the  following  individual  sports  also:  tennis, 
archery,  bowling  and  badminton. 

Opportunity  for  additional  team  play  is  offered  in  the  elective  classes 
which  are  held  throughout  the  year.  The  elective  activities  include  the 
sports  listed  above  and  also  hiking.  Inter-class  and  inter-section  tourna- 
ments are  held. 

Men  Students.  Physical  education  is  offered  during  the  entire  year. 
Three  related  programs  are  conducted ;  they  are : 

(1)  Class;  (2)  Intra-mural;  (3)  Inter-collegiate. 

The  fall  classwork  includes  soccer,  touch-football,  soft-ball,  dodge  ball, 
and  tag  games.  The  winter  classwork  promotes  basket-ball,  volley-ball, 
dodge  ball,  tumbling,  free  exercise,  posture  work,  pyramids,  and  rhythmic 
activities.  The  spring  classwork  includes  track  and  field,  badge  tests, 
speed  ball,  and  dodge  ball.  Tennis,  archery,  handball,  badminton,  and 
similar  games  are  offered  to  junior  and  senior  students  on  a  class  basis. 
The  activities  are  graded  for  the  various  years. 

The  intra-mural  program  includes  seasonal  sports  and  contests  on  an 
inter-class  and  inter-section  basis. 

Inter-collegiate  games  are  sponsored  in  soccer,  basketball,  tennis,  and 
baseball.  Outstanding  collegiate  teams  of  Maryland  and  neighboring 
states  are  met.  Western  Maryland  College,  Loyola  College,  Wilson 
Teachers,  Elizabethtown  College,  Gallaudet,  American  University,  and 
Catholic  University,  are  listed  on  Towson  Teachers  College  schedules. 
Towson  Teachers  College  undefeated  in  29  games,  holds  the  Maryland 
Collegiate  Soccer  Championship  for  1933-34.  The  team  lost  only  one 
game  in  the  1935  season.  The  team  was  again  undefeated  in  1936  to  win 
the  State  Collegiate  Soccer  title. 

Physical  Education  51,  52,  53,  5i — Individual  Gymvustics Miss  Daniels 

Good  posture  is  a  social  and  professional  asset.  Students  receive  special 
posture  training  in  small  groups.  The  number  of  lessons  depends  upon 
individual  needs,  and  the  work  continues  until  the  student  understands 
what  is  meant  by  good  posture,  and  is  able  to  demonstrate  it  in  standing 
and  walking. 
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Physical  Education  311 — Physical  Education  in  the 

Elementary   School (Miss  Daniels 

I  Mr.  Minnegan 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  2  hours.  ) 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  physical  education  activities  in  the  ele- 
mentary school,  and  of  the  learnings  which  may  be  furthered  by  these 
activities.  The  various  techniques  of  the  activities  are  studied,  the 
methods  for  teaching  these  same  techniques,  and  the  organization  of 
games,  teams,  tournaments,  field  days  and  play  days.  Students  have 
practice  in  the  activities,  opportunity  to  practice  the  teaching  of  these 
activities  within  the  classroom,  and  opportunity  to  observe  in  the  demon- 
stration schools. 

Mathematics 

Mathematics  201 — Teaching  Arithmetic  in  the 

Elementary  School,  Part  I , Mr.  Moser 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  treats,  of  the  professional  and  psychological  aspects  of 
counting  and  the  number  concept;  the  four  fundamental  operations  with 
whole  numbers,  common  fractions  and  decimal  fractions;  measurements; 
problem  solving;  checking  and  estimating  results. 

Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  development  of  the  meaning  of  number  and 
its  expression;  the  gradation  of  the  steps  of  difficulty  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  fundamental  arithmetical  abilities,  the  unit  skills  involved  in  each  step, 
the  analysis  of  the  most  difficult  steps  and  approved  methods  of  teaching 
these  steps;  the  decimal  system  of  numeration;  the  development  and  use 
of  standard  units  of  measure;  practice  exercises;  real  problems  and  pro- 
jects; how  to  solve  a  problem;  common  errors;  prevention  of  errors; 
diagnosis  and  correction  of  errors;  and  the  application  of  the  results  of 
scientific  investigations  in  arithmetic. 

To  meet  the  number  of  needs  of  the  integrated  work  of  the  progressive 
elementary  school,  practice  is  given  in  the  collection  of  interesting,  ac- 
curately quantitative  information  from  which  socially  significant  problems 
are  formulated.  Illustrative  materials  are  gathered  to  give  reality  and 
vividness  to  instruction. 

Demonstration  lessons  preceded  and  followed  by  discussion  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  course. 

Mathematics  301 — Teaching  Arithmetic  in  the 

Elementary  School,  Part  II Mr.  Moser 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks,  or 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  organization  of  this  course  differs  from  that  of  course  "201"  in  that 
many  of  the  topics  are  cross  sections  of  the  work  of  the  grades  rather  than 
topics  with  special  grade  allocation.  These  latter  topics  are:  percentage 
and  its  application,  scale  drawing,  graphs,  computing  by  tables;  approxi- 
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mate  computation.  Cross  section  topics  are:  the  historical  background  of 
the  computational  skills;  integration  of  subject  matter;  provision  for  in- 
dividual differences;  the  new  psychology  of  drill;  debatable  issues  in  re- 
gard to  certain  methods  in  arithmetic;  examination  of  recent  courses  of 
study  in  arithmetic  text  books,  work  books,  and  commercial  tests;  scien- 
tifiic  investigations. 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  arithmetic  of  the  home,  and  the 
modern  social  and  business  uses  of  arithmetic,  budgeting,  the  cost  of 
household  electrical  appliances,  the  practice  of  thrift,  services  of  a  bank, 
the  power  of  compound  interest  and  taxes. 

Observation  in  the  demonstration  schools,  and  the  construction  of  teach- 
ing materials  in  accordance  with  accepted  principles  are  included  in  the 
course. 

Music 

fMiss  Weyforth 
Music  100 — Chorus <[  Miss  Prickett 

1  hour  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Non-credit  course.)      [Miss  MacDonald 

The  aims  of  this  course  are  as  follows:  (1)  To  arouse  or  preserve  pleas- 
ure and  interest  in  song  as  a  means  of  expression.  (2)  To  improve  the 
singing  voice,  setting  higher  standards  in  regard  to  tone  placing,  tone 
quality,  phrasing,  enunciation,  attack,  release,  interpretation.  (3)  To  build 
a  repertory  of  songs  suitable  for  group  singing.  (4)  To  further  the  stu- 
dent's acquaintance  with  musical  notation  by  incidental  observation  of  it 
in  the  songs  studied. 

The  materials  of  the  course  are  songs  suitable  for  group  singing,  chosen 
from  many  sources.  Songs  studied  in  the  individual  classes  are  sung  by 
the  entire  school  during  assembly  periods.  Many  of  the  songs  studied 
are  suitable  for  use  in  intermediate  grades. 

Voices  of  individuals  are  tested  and  remedial  measures  are  suggested. 
No  outside  preparation,  however,  is  required. 

Music  101 — The  World  Today  in  Music Miss  Weyforth 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  1%  hours.) 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  awaken  or  preserve  an  interest  in  and  a 
love  for  good  music  that  may  be  heard  today  by  means  of  the  radio  and 
phonograph,  in  church,  at  concerts  and  at  social  gatherings. 

The  elements  of  music — rhythm,  melody,  and  harmony,  together  with 
tone  color  and  form,  are  discussed,  and  their  significance  in  various  com- 
positions is  illustrated.  Types  of  the  world's  music  are  studied,  including 
the  following:  folk  songs  of  the  nations,  with  illustration  of  the  influence 
of  the  nationalistic  folk  idiom  on  composed  music;  art  songs;  the  music  of 
the  Church  and  the  development  of  the  polyphonic  style;  the  oratorio  and 
the  opera;  small  instrumental  compositions;  the  symphony;  the  symphonic 
poem. 

Class  work  is  conducted  by  means  of  lecture,  discussion,  and  musical 
illustration.  Students  are  led  to  make  reports  on  music  heard  over  the 
radio,  at  concerts,  or  on  the  phonograph.  Reading  is  required  in  works 
on  music  history  and  appreciation. 
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Music  102 — Elements  of  Music,  Theoretical  and  TMlSS  Weyforth 

Applied J  Miss  Prickett 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  2  hours.)       l^^^^  MacDonald 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  elements  of  music 
and  to  equip  them  with  certain  musical  techniques.  It  stresses  the  correct 
use  of  the  singing  voice,  elementary  ear  training,  note  reading,  song 
writing,  and  the  playing  of  simple  melodies  at  the  piano.  Students  are 
required  to  become  familiar  with  the  staff,  key  and  meter  signatures, 
relative  pitch  names,  simple  rhythmic  and  tonal  figures  including  chro- 
matics, major  and  minor  modes,  and  chords. 

Students  will  observe  the  music  work  of  children  in  the  Campus  Ele- 
mentary School  and  the  Montebello  Demonstration  School. 

["Miss  Weyforth 
Music  201 — Mv^ic  in  the  Elementary  School ^  Miss  Prickett 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  11/2  hours.)      l^^^^  MacDonald 

The  aim  of  Music  201  and  301  is  to  acquaint  students,  through  obser- 
vation and  reading,  with  children's  needs  and  capabilities  in  music  educa- 
tion, and  to  prepare  them  to  meet  these  needs  through  the  handling  of 
materials  used  in  the  elementary  grades. 

In  this  course  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  materials  and  methods  of 
Grades  I-III.  The  child  voice  in  singing,  presentation  of  rote-songs,  cre- 
ative work,  first  uses  of  notation,  rhythm  work,  play  band,  playing  of 
simple  instruments  such  as  song  bells  or  xylophone,  and  listening  lessons 
are  topics  treated. 

Further  attention  is  given  to  the  student's  own  musical  performance,  to 
his  singing  and  playing.  Rhythmic  interpretation  and  discriminative 
listening  are  stressed. 

This  course  is  closely  integrated  with  observation  and  demonstration  in 
the  Campus  Elementary  School  and  the  Montebello  Demonstration  School. 

{Miss  Weyforth 
Miss  Prickett 

In  this  course  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  materials  and  methods  of 
Grades  IV- VI.  Singing,  note-reading,  creative  work,  part-singing,  eurhy- 
thmies, and  various  types  of  listening  lessons  are  topics  treated. 

Effort  is  directed  to  continue  growth  of  the  student's  own  musical  equip- 
ment, his  singing  and  playing,  his  power  to  interpret  the  more  difficult 
notation  of  intermediate  grade  songs,  his  grasp  of  music  theory  involved, 
such  as  the  minor  mode,  chromatics,  and  elementary  harmony.  Training 
in  listening  includes  recognition  of  form,  of  mood  and  expressiveness,  and 
of  tone  quality  of  instruments. 

Students  are  directed  in  the  planning  of  individual  lessons  and  of  larger 
units  of  work.    The  course  is  linked  with  observation  of  lessons  taught  in 
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the  practice  centers  of  the  Campus  Elementary  School  and  of  the  Monte- 
bello  Demonstration  School. 

Note  :  The  course  for  city  students  in  all  three  years  is  based  on  the  outlines  in  the 
Baltimore  Course  of  Study  The  course  for  county  students  is  based  on  the  course  of  study 
presented  by  the  Educational  Council  of  the  Music  Supervisors'  National  Conference,  with 
emphasis  on  the  goals  set  forth  in  the  Maryland  State  Music  Bulletin.  Special  mimeo- 
graphed outlines  prepared  for  the  help  of  student  teachers  are  much  used. 


Music  4^01 — Advanced  Course — Music  in  the 

Elementary  School Miss  Weyforth 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  IVz  hours.) 

This  course  is  a  summary  and  survey  of  the  work  of  the  first  six  grades, 
supplementing  and  enriching  the  work  of  Music  102,  201,  and  301.  A  more 
mature  grasp  of  methods  in  the  light  of  past  student  teaching  is  de- 
manded. Different  views  in  regard  to  procedure  and  materials  are  pre- 
sented and  discussed.  The  various  song  series  are  surveyed.  In  addition 
there  is  an  attempt  to  evaluate  the  purposes  and  standards  of  public 
school  music  in  general  and  to  relate  these  to  the  whole  program  of  edu- 
cation. Reports  representing  investigation  of  special  topics  are  required. 
By  means  of  these  reports,  and  in  other  ways,  students  have  opportunity 
to  specialize  in  some  degree  in  that  phase  of  music  education  in  which 
they  have  particular  interest. 

This  course  is  closely  linked  with  the  observation  of  the  music  work  of 
the  Campus  School  and  of  the  Montebello  Demonstration  School. 


Music  1^02 — Appreciation  of  Music MiSS  Weyforth 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  1^/^  hours.) 

This  course  attempts  to  continue  the  type  of  work  begun  in  Music  101, 
and  thus  has  as  its  primary  object  the  enriching  of  the  student's  cultural 
and  aesthetic  experience.  There  is  reference  to  the  choice  and  presenta- 
tion of  music  litrature  in  the  intermediate  grades,  but  the  subject  matter 
of  the  course  is  by  no  means  limited  to  that  suitable  for  those  grades. 

A  general  survey  of  the  trends  in  music  literature  is  made,  and  music  of 
different  schools,  the  classic,  romantic,  modern,  and  ultra-modern  is 
illustrated  and  discussed.  An  attempt  is  made  also  to  see  music  in  its 
relation  to  social  back-ground,  and  to  literature  and  art.  Such  topics  as 
the  following  are  studied:  form  in  music,  especially  that  of  the  symphony; 
opera  and  music  drama;  the  symphonic  poem,  the  suite;  impression  in 
music;  ultra-modern  trends. 

All  work  of  the  class  is  based  upon  music  actually  heard.  The  sources 
are  concerts  at  the  State  Teachers  College,  symphonies  heard  at  the  Lyric 
in  Baltimore,  radio  programs,  and  class  illustration  by  means  of  voice, 
instruments,  radio,  and  phonograph. 
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Handwriting 

Penmanship  100 — Practice  in  Handwriting MRS.  Brouwer 

1  hour  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Non-credit  course.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  it  possible  for  students  (1)  to 
bring  their  handwriting  to  a  desirable  standard  with  a  minimum  of  time 
and  energy;  (2)  to  understand  and  apply  psychological  principles  of  hand- 
writing; (3)  to  provide  the  student  with  methods  for  teaching  handwriting 
to  children  in  the  elementary  school.  Emphasis  is  also  put  upon  practice 
on  the  blackboard  and  the  "transfer"  of  legible  handwriting  to  other 
subjects. 

Courses  followed  are  (1)  for  Baltimore  City  students,  the  Baltimore 
City  course  of  study  in  Handwriting;  (2)  for  County  students  the  Zaner- 
Bloser  system. 

Science 

The  courses  in  Science  have  three  main  objectives:  to  give  training  in 
scientific  attitudes  and  methods;  to  impart  a  scientific  background;  and 
to  provide  familiarity  with  the  procuring  and  the  use  of  materials  suitable 
for  teaching  scientific  principles. 

Science  101 — Biological  Principles Dr.  Lynch 

4  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  consideration  of  science  and  the  scientific  attitude  and  methods  as 
exemplified  in  biology  is  followed  by  a  general  survey  of  the  world  of  or- 
ganisms and  its  characteristic  activities.  Development,  heredity,  and 
evolution  are  dealt  with  as  fully  as  time  permits,  and  the  course  ends  with 
a  discussion  of  some  of  the  unique  aspects  of  human  biology. 

Science  202 — Physical  Sciences  as  Applied  to  the 

Elementary  School Dr.   West 

5  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  4  hours.) 

This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  elementary  school  teachers. 
A  point  of  view  consistent  with  current  philosophy  in  elementary  educa- 
tion will  be  developed.  The  course  will  provide  a  background  of  subject- 
matter  in  selected  phases  of  physical  sciences  which  contribute  to  ele- 
mentary school  work.  An  interpretation  of  physical  materials  of  the  local 
environment  with  reference  to  enrichment  of  the  science  program  will 
receive  special  attention.  As  much  of  the  work  as  possible  vi^ili  be  illus- 
trated with  simple  materials  and  apparatus.  The  adaptation  of  the  ma- 
terial of  the  course  to  the  elementary  school  level  will  be  done  in  the  pro- 
fessional] zation  that  is  attempted.  Laboratory  work  in  the  constructing 
and  operating  of  simple  equipment  and  experience  in  demonstrating  these 
before  school  groups  will  be  provided  to  make  the  course  of  practical  value 
in  science  teaching. 
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Science  302 — Science  in  the  Elementary  School Dr.  Dowell 

4  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  help  the  students  prepare  for  the  teach- 
ing of  science  in  the  elementary  grades.  Some  time  is  given  to  the  past 
and  present  trends  in  the  teaching  of  science  in  the  elementary  school  and 
to  the  philosophy  underlying  current  practices.  The  student  becomes 
familiar  with  courses  of  study  in  science  for  the  grades  and  with  the 
materials  and  methods  of  science  instruction.  Observation  and  demon- 
stration lessons  are  required  as  part  of  the  course. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  course  is  organized  around  the  preparation  of 
units  for  teaching  which  deal  with  important  science  concepts. 

Field  trips,  visits  to  the  zoos  and  to  museums  and  scientific  exhibits 
are  required. 

Note:     The  Elementary  School  Science  Workroom 

Attention  is  called  to  a  recent  development  in  science  education,  that 
of  establishing  a  science  workroom  in  the  campus  school.  Modern  trends 
in  education  show  that  such  rooms  are  being  used  in  many  schools  to 
facilitate  the  classroom  work  in  science  for  children  and  to  provide  closer 
relationships  between  college  and  elementary  school  work.  A  consultant 
in  science  will  be  available:  (1)  to  aid  teachers  and  student  teachers  in 
planning  and  carrying  out  science  activities,  (2)  to  aid  children  in  pre- 
paring demonstrations  for  presentation  before  their  classes,  (3)  to  care 
for  special  experiments  and  demonstrations  which  cannot  be  easily 
handled  in  the  ordinary  classroom,  and  (4)  to  aid  in  field  work  with 
children.  Modern  educators  believe  that  science  can  be  made  to  function 
better  in  the  lives  of  children  through  the  use  of  science  workrooms,  such 
as  the  one  that  is  being  established  in  the  campus  school. 

Consultant  in  Charge  of  Science  Room  in 

Campus  School Louis  T.  Cox,  Jr.,  Class  of  1939 
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Graduates 


GRADUATES,   1937 


B.  S.  DEGREES 

Beam,  Earl  Elwood Baltimore  County- 
Berlin,  Abraham Baltimore  City 

Cunningham,  Beatrice Marion.Baltimore  County 

Harley,   Agnes   Barker Frederick  County 

Holland,  Martha   Susan Harford  County 

Hunter,  Ruth Montgomery  Co. 

Jones,   Muriel  Antoinette Baltimore  City 

Kemp,  Phyllis  Larue Talbot  County 


McBride,  Marjorie Baltimore  County 

Novey,  Benjamin Baltimore  City 

Royston,  George  Bosley Baltimore  County 

Shank,  Helen  Irene Washington  Co. 

Straining,   Elizabeth  Eva Prince  George  Co. 

Washburn,  Mary  Altavene Baltimore  County 

Waters,  Helen  Marie Frederick  County 


THREE- YEAR  DIPLOMAS 


Adams,  Margaret  Eleanor Bait: 

Bechtold,  Frances  Gibbons Bait; 

Bernstein,   Sylvia Bait: 

Berzofsky,  Max Bait 

Bestry,  Clara  Katherine JBalt: 

Birmingham,  Nancy  Stair Bait 

Blumenthal,  Libby JBalt: 

Burtnett,  Doris  Virginia 3alti 

Cohen,  Hyman Bait 

Dillon,  Florence JBalt: 

Dousha,  June  Irene Bait: 

Downey,  Margaret  Regina Bait: 

Gaither,  Florence  Mabel Bait: 

Goldstein,   Cecile  Flora Bait 

Grace,  Christine  Alberta Bait 

Greenfield,  Albert Bait: 

Hagerty,  Virginia  Louise Bait: 

Headley,  Lorelle  Randolph Bait: 

Hock,  Anna  May Bait 

Jaffa,  Nathan  Neubert Bait 

Johns,  Gertrude  Genevieve Bait 

Jones,   Edith  Ellen Bait 

Kiser,  Margaret Bait: 

Kroll,  Florence  Dorothy Bait: 

Levin,  Jennie Bait; 

McHale,  Eileen  Garvan Bait 

McLain,  Mary  Gordon Bait: 

Melamet,  Mildred  Eli2abeth...Balt; 


more  City  Mueller,  Pauline  Blanche Baltimore 

more  City  Padgett,  Edith  Harriet Baltimore 

more  City  Parsley,  Katherine  King Baltimore 

more  City  Potter,   La  Rue Baltimore 

more  City  Rochfort,  Betty  Lee Baltimore 

more  City  Rosenfeld,  Victoria Baltimore 

moi-e  City  Rubenstein,  Rose  Hankoff Baltimore 

more  City  Rubin,  Betty Baltimore 

more  City  Sanborn,    Carrie   Eleanor Baltimore 

more  City  Schindler,  Dorothy Baltimore 

more  City  Schreiber,   Maurice  Herbert.-.Baltimore 

more  City  Seeman,  Melvyn Baltimore 

more  City  Serio,  Lucia  Rosemary Baltimore 

more  City  Sinush,  Aldona  Victoria Baltimore 

more  City  Sokolow,    Isadora Baltimore 

more  City  Strohecker,  Dorothy  Anne Baltimore 

more  City  Taylor,  Helen  Alma Baltimore 

more  City  Tepper,  Sidney Baltimore 

more  City  Thompson,  Susan  Claire St.  Mary's 

more  City  Timanus,    Ruth  Jane Baltimore 

more  City  Trott,  Elizabeth  Rachel Baltimore 

more  City  Uebersax,  Walter  Ernest Baltimore 

more  City  Wachter,   Goldie Baltimore 

more  City  Warmbold,  Charlotte  Naomi.-Baltimore 

more  City  Webster,  Louise Baltimore 

more  City  White,   Helene  Mildred Baltimore 

more  City  Woolf,  Leonard Baltimore 

more  City  Zerbola,  Alice  Ruth Baltimore 


City 

City 

City 

City 

City 

City 

City 

City 

City 

City 

City 

City 

City 

City 

City 

City 

City 

City 

County 

City 

City 

City 

City 

City 

City 

City 

City 

City 


Class  Officers  of  1937 


Senior  Class 

President Helen    Waters       Secretary Abraham  Berlin 

Vice-President Marjorie  McBride       Treasurer Muriel  Jones 

Three- Year  Diploma  Class 

President Edith   Jones        Secretary Alice  Zerbola 

Vice-President Walter  Uebersax       Treasurer Walter  Uebersax 

Members  Elected  to  the  Honor  Society  in  1937 


Max  Berzofsky 
Marion  Cunningham 
Virginia  Hagerty 
Muriel  Jones 


Larue  Kemp 
Melvyn  Seeman 
Isadora  Sokolow 
Alice  Zerbola 


Graduates  1937 — 71 
(15  B.  S.  Degrees  ;  56  Three-Year  Diplomas) 
Previous  number  of  Alumni  (1866-1937)  :  6,618 
Total  Alumni  June  15,  1937:  6,689 
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Commencement  Program  of  the  Class  of  1937 

c ^^-s 

Marche  Pontificale Gounod 

om  "The  I 
Orchestra 


Processional     |  prjest  March  from  "The  Magic  Flute" Mozart 


The  Heavens  are  Telling  from  "The  Creation" Haydn 

Graduates  and  Glee  Club 

Prayer Reverend  William  O.  Smith,  Jr. 

The  Lord's  Prayer Malotte-Deis 

Graduates  and  Glee  Club 

Gavotte Sgambati 

Orchestra 

Address Dr.  Frank  W,  Wright,  National  Youth  Commission 

Awarding  of  Degrees  and  Diplomas — 

Tasker  G.   Lowndes,   President,   State   Board  of   Education 
Lida  Lee  Tall,  President  of  the  College 

It  Cannot  Be  a  Strange  Countree Repper 

Wake  Thee  Now,  Dearest Czecho-Slovakian  folk  tune. 

Glee  Club         arranged  by  Deems  Taylor 

Announcements Lida  Lee  Tall,  President 

Alma  Mater , School  Song 

Graduates,  Glee  Club  and  Orchestra 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner National  Anthem 

Audience 

Benediction Reverend  William  0.  Smith,  Jr. 
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Enrollment 


ENROLLMENT,  1937-38 

Women 

Freshmen 138 

Sophomores  133 

Juniors  66 

Seniors  45 

Total  382 


Men 

Total 

34 

172 

29 

162 

22 

88 

9 

54 

94 


476 


STUDENT  TEACHING  FACILITIES 


Elementary  School  on  Campus  Number  of  Pupih 

(First  through  Seventh  Grade) 245 

Affiliated  Urban  Centers — Through   Sixth  Grade 969 

Affiliated  County  Centers — Through  Seventh  Grade 252 

Total  Enrollment  in  training  centers 1466 


GETTING  TO  TOWSON 

The  State  Teachers  College  is  located  at  Towson,  the  county-seat  of 
Baltimore  County,  which  is  a  short  distance  north  of  Baltimore  City.  The 
college  is  situated  on  the  York  Road,  along  which  runs  the  Towson  trolley 
line.  Students  arriving  in  Baltimore  by  railroad  or  steamboat  will  take 
the  nearest  line  of  street  cars  transferring  to  the  Towson  car,  whose  route 
eastward  and  northward  to  Towson  is  along  Fayette  Street,  to  Holliday 
Street,  to  Hillen  Street,  to  Greenmount  Avenue,  to  York  Road,  to  the  col- 
lege grounds. 

From  either  Camden  Station  or  Mount  Royal  Station  (Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad)  the  college  can  easily  be  reached.  From  Camden  Station 
take  the  car  in  front  of  the  door  and  transfer  at  Fayette  Street  to  a  No.  8 
Towson  car.  From  Mount  Royal  Station  a  Preston  Street  car  going  east 
will  transfer  at  Greenmount  Avenue  to  the  No.  8  Towson  car. 

From  Union  Station  (Pennsylvania  Railroad)  take  No.  17,  Waverly  car; 
ride  north;  transfer  at  York  Road  and  Gorsuch  Avenue  to  No.  8,  Towson 
car,  riding  north  until  the  college  grounds  are  reached. 

Student's  baggage  can  be  handled  through  the  school  office,  by  special 
arrangement  with  a  local  expressman,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  Balti- 
more deliverymen  regularly  charge  for  baggage  to  Towson. 
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CALENDAR   OF   EVENTS 


1938-1939 


ADMINISTRATION    BUILDING 


October  10,  1938 
Greetings  To  All  Alumni: 

The  school  year  1938-39  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
presidential  era  at  the  Towson  Teachers  College.  Looking 
back  over  the  proud  history  of  this  college,  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  principals  who  have  brought  her  to  the  posi- 
tion she  now  holds  among  the  teachers  colleges  of  the 
nation.  As  a  teacher  training  institution  the  Maryland 
State  Normal  School  ranked  among  the  oldest  in  the 
country.  The  fii'st  Normal  School  was  established  in 
Massachusetts  in  1839,  and  twenty-seven  years  later  the 
Maryland  School  was  founded  in  Baltimore. 

There  are  some  of  you  who  remember  Dr.  Newell,  who 
gave  the  school  its  start  and  trained  Sarah  E.  Richmond 
and  Minnie  Lee  Davis.  They  in  turn  perpetuated  the  educa- 
tional philosophy  of  this  great  man.  Dr.  E.  B.  Prettyman 
lives  in  the  memory  of  many  of  you  for  the  growth  which 
was  made  during  his  administration,  for  the  number  of  fine 
men  and  women  whom  he  brought  to  the  faculty,  and  for 
the  number  of  leaders  among  the  State's  teachers  who 
graduated  during  his  time.  Dr.  George  Ward  was  not  in 
office  long  but  progressive  changes  were  made  during  his 
administration.  Sarah  E.  Richmond,  who  had  served  as 
vice-principal  from  the  year  of  her  graduation,  came  to 
the  principalship  at  a  time  when  the  school  needed  her 
strong  leadership.  It  was  due  to  her  inspiration  and  insight 
that  the  school  was  moved  to  Towson,  to  its  present  mag- 
nificent site.  Dr.  Henry  S.  West  guided  the  school  through 
the  hard  days  of  the  World  War,  through  a  period  of  re- 
construction and  reorganization  which  meant  for  perma- 
nent improvement.  The  spirit  of  Lida  Lee  Tail's  adminis- 
tration still  lives  and  permeates  the  school.  It  was  during 
her  term,  in  1924,  that  the  Baltimore  Training  School  was 
closed  and  the  city  students  came  to  Towson  for  teacher 
training,  and  ten  years  later,  in  1934,  the  Maryland  State 
Normal  School  became  the  State  Teachers  College.  She 
will  be  remembered  with  Dr.  Newell — he  as  first  principal 
of  the  Normal  School,  and  she  as  first  president  of  the 
Teachers  College. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  call  to  your  attention  the 
fact  that  two  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history 
of  our  school  took  place  during  the  administrations  of  the 
two  women  principals.  That  thought  inspires  me  with  the 
hope  that  you  will  render  to  me,  the  third  woman,  the 
same  support  which  you  have  given  in  the  past,  so  that  I 
may  be  helped  to  carry  on  the  work  which  has  been  started 
by  this  great  gioup  of  men  and  women. 

The  calendar  of  events  for  the  year  in  enclosed  and  with 
it  goes  to  you  a  very  cordial  invitation  to  spend  a  week-end 
in  the  dormitory  and  to  participate  with  us  in  these  school 
activities. 

Sincerely  yours, 

M.  Theresa  Wiedefeld,  President. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

(1938-1939) 

Oct.        7       Dance — Senior  Class,  Auditorium. 

p.^1'      iq  \    State  Teachers  Association  Meetings. 

Oct.  28  State  Teachers  Association  Dinner — Program 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Tall,  sponsored  by  Alumni 
— Lord  Baltimore  Hotel. 

Nov.      11      Dance — Men's  Sports  Club,  Auditorium. 
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19  j-   Freshman  Mothers  Week-end,  Newell  Hall. 

Te-Pa-Chi  Club,  Elementary  School,  Carol  Lynn 
Dancers,  Auditorium. 

Dance — Rural  Club,  Auditorium. 

21  / 

22  >    Christmas  Programs  at  the  College. 

Dance — Tower  Light  Staff,  Auditorium. 

Founder's  Day  Celebration  at  the  College. 

Dance — Sophomore  Class,  Auditorium. 

Dance — Dormitory  Benefit,  Newell  Hall. 

Washington's  Birthday — Celebrated  at  the  Col- 
lege— Tea  for  Visiting  Alumni. 

Dance — Junior  Class,  Auditorium. 

Luncheon  Meeting,  Chi  Alpha  Sigma  Fraternity. 

Girls'    Athletic    Demonstration,    Auditorium — 
7:00  P.  M. 

March  24  |   Men's  Revue  and  Dance,  Auditorium — 
March  25  j  8:00  P.M. 

March  30  1    Annual  New  York  trip. 

April      1  j  Write  for  information  if  interested. 

April  21  Dance — Freshman  Class,  Auditorium. 

May  3  May  Day  Celebration — Campus. 

May  17  Father  and  Son  Dinner — Campus. 

May  26  Senior  Prom— Newell  Hall. 

June  3  Luncheon — Chi  Alpha  Sigma  Fraternity,  at 
the  College. 

June  9  Step  Singing, 

June  10  Alumni  Day — Class  Reunions  and  Banquet. 

June  11  Baccalaureate  Sermon — 4:00  P.  M.,  Auditorium. 

June  12  Class  Night — Richmond  Hall. 

June  13  Commencement. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1939-40 

Registration : 

All  Freshmen Monday,  September  11 

All  Students  other  than  Freshmen Wednesday,  September  13 

Regular  Schedule  of  Work  for  First  Semester: 

All  Freshmen Tuesday,  September  12 

All  Students  other  than  Freshmen Thursday,  September  14 

Dormitories  and  Towson  Homes  Open  for  Resident  Students: 

Resident  Freshmen Monday,  September  11 

Resident  Students  other  than  Freshmen Wednesday,  September  13 

Elementary  School: 

Regular  Work  Begins Tuesday,  September  12 

Thanksgiving  Holidays: 

Wednesday  noon,  November  29,  to  Sunday,  December  3 

Regular  Schedule  Followed Monday,  December  4 

Christmas  Holidays :  Friday  noon,  December  22,  to  Wednesday,  January  3 

Regular  Schedule  Followed Thursday,  January  4 

Founder's  Day  (celebrated  at  college) Monday,  January  15 

First  Semester  Ends Thursday,  February  1 

Second  Semester  Begins Monday,  February  5 

Washington's  Birthday  (celebrated  at  college) Thursday,  February  22 

Easter  Holidays:   Wednesday  noon,  March  20  to  Monday,  March  25. 

Regular  Schedule  Followed Tuesday,  March  26 

Second  Semester  Ends Friday,  June  7 

Professional  Examinations  for  City  Students 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  June  3  and  4 

Elementary  School  Closes Friday,  June  7 

Commencement  Week: 

Alumni  Day  and  Dinner Saturday,  June  8 

Baccalaureate  Sermon Sunday,  June  9 

Class  Day Monday,  June  10 

Commencement — 11:00  A.  M Tuesday,  June  11 


First  Semester  —  End  of  First  Half Friday,  November  17 

End  of  Second  Half Thursday,  February  1 

Second  Semester— End  of  First  Half Friday,  April  5 

End  of  Second  Half Friday,  June  7 


The  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRUSTEES 

of  the 

STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  AT  TOWSON,  MARYLAND 


Tasker  G.  Lowndes,  President 
Cumberland 

Albert  S.  Cook,  A.  M.,  LL.D.  (University  of  Maryland) 

State  Superintendent  and  Secretary  of  the  Board 

Towson 

Dr.  J.  M.  T.  Finney,  Vice-President 
Baltimore 

Wendell  D.  Allen 
Baltimore 

Charles  A.  Weagly 
Hagerstown 

Mrs.  Alvin  Thalheimer 
Baltimore 

Henry  C.  Whiteford 
Whiteford 

Robert  E.  Vining 
Baltimore 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

M.  Theresa  Wiedefeld,  B.S.,  Ed.D. President 

Anita  S.  Dowell,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Assistant  to  the  President 

Rebecca  C.  Tansil,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. Registrar-Business  Manager 

Irene  M.  Steele,  B.S.,  M.A. Principal,  Campus  Elementary  School 

Anna  S.  Abercrombie,  M.D College  Physician 

Margaret  Barkley,  A.B.,  B.S Librarian 

Juanita  M.  Greer,  B.S Director  of  Dormitories  and  Dietetian 

Maurice  W.  Ricb.ardsoiss... Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Chief  Engineer 
George  H,  Ehlers Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Farm  Manager 
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FACULTY 

1938-39 

M.  Theresa  Wiedefeld President 

Diploma,    Maryland     State    Normal     School    at    Towson; 
B.S.  and  Ed.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Anna  S.  Abercrombie 

Resident  Physician  and  lyistructor  in  Health  Education 
M.D.,  Women's  Medical  College  of  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Harriet  A.  Bader History 

Diploma,  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana;  A.B.,  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  graduate 
study.  University  of  Michigan,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Columbia  University 

Margaret  Barkley Librarian 

A.B.,    Goucher    College;    B.S.,    School    of   Library    Service, 
Columbia  University 

Mary  Clarice  Bersch Education 

Diploma,    State    Teachers    College,    Farmville,    Va.;    B.S., 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  M,A.,  Columbia 
University;  graduate  study.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  University  of  Mexico 

Nellie  W.  Birdsong Psychology 

Diploma,  Normal  School,  Richmond,  Va.;  B.S.  and  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia University,  Special  Diplomas,  Supervision  and 
Practice    Teaching,    and    Educational    Psychology; 
graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
Columbia  University 

Pearle  Blood Geography 

B.S.  and  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  graduate  study,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago 

Bernice  a.  Brouwer Art 

Life  Certificate  and  A.B.,  Western  State  Teachers  College, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan;   M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Stella  E.  Brown Director  of  Rural  Practice,  Sociology 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.S.  and 

M.A.,  Diploma  in  Elementary  School  Supervision 

and  Diploma  for  Director  of  Training  School; 

Columbia   University;    graduate   study,   Johns 

Hopkins  University  and  Columbia  University 

Catherine  N.  Cook Tests  and  Measurements 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Virginia;  M.A.,  and  Diploma  as 

Examiner  in  Mental  and  Educational  Tests,  Columbia 

University 

Eunice  K.  Crabtree English  and  Psychology  of  Reading 

A.B.,   M.A.,  George  Washington   University;    Ed.D.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University 
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COMPTON  N.  Crook     (Appointed  September  1,  1939) Science 

B.S.   and   M.A.,    George   Peabody   for   Teachers,   Nashville, 
Tennessee 

Elna  J.  Daniels Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Barnard  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  graduate 
study,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Anita  S.  Dowell Assistant  to  the  President,  Health  Education 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  M.A.  and  Diploma  in  the  Supervision 

of  Health  Education,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Johns 

Hopkins  University 

JUANITA  M.  Greer Director  of  Dormitories  and  Dietitian 

B.S.,  Hood  College;  Intemeship  in  Dietetics,  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital 

Jane  E.  Joslin Kindergarten — Primary  Education  and  English 

Diploma,  State  Teachers  College,  Buffalo;  B.S.  and  M.A., 
Teachers   College,   Columbia   University 

*L0UESA  J.  Keys Health  Education 

B.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  M.A.  and  Diploma  in  Teaching 
of  Household  Arts,  Columbia  University 

Ruth  Stocking  Lynch Science 

A.B.,   Goucher   College;    Ph.D.,   Johns  Hopkins   University 

Hazel  MacDonald Music 

Public  School  Music  Diploma,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College; 
B.S.,  Columbia  University 

Kenneth  P.  Miller     (Appointed  September  1,  1939) English 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  A.M.,  Syracuse  University; 

A.M.,  Harvard  University;  graduate  study.  Harvard 

University 

Donald  Minnegan Physical  Education  and  Athletic  Coach 

Diploma,  Illinois  State  Teachers  College;  B.Phys.Ed.,  Spring- 
field   College,    Springfield,    Massachusetts;    M.A.,    New 
York  University 

Harold  E.  Moser Mathematics 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.S., 
Johns  Hopkins  University;   M.A.,  Columbia  Unversity 

Alice  Munn English 

B.S.    and    Diploma    in    Elementary    Supervision,    Columbia 
University;   M.A.,  Columbia  University 

tMARiE  M.  Neunsinger Art 

Diploma,  Maryland  Institute,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  B.S.  and 
M.A.,   Teachers   College,   Columbia  University 

Elma    Prickett Music 

Public   School   Music   Diploma,   Piano   Diploma,   and   A.B., 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; graduate  study,  Columbia  University 


*  Retired,  February  1,   1939. 
t  On  leave,  1938-39. 
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Mary  E.  Roach Physical  Edvxation 

Diploma,  Central  School  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education, 
New  York  City 

Lucy  Scott Director  of  City  Practice  Centers 

B.A.,  Trinity  University,  Waxahachie,  Texas;  M.A.,  Teach- 
ers   College,    Columbia    University;    graduate    study, 
State  University  of  Iowa 

Louise  H.  Schroeder Private  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music 

Certificate,  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music 

Helen  C.  Stapleton English 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  graduate  study,  Columbia  University, 
Harvard  University,  Cornell  University  and  Johns  Hop- 
kins University 

Irene  M.  Steele Principal,  Campus  Elementary  School  and  Instru/^tor 

in  Children's  Literature 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;   B.S. 

and    M.A.    and    Diploma    in    Elementary    Supervision, 

Columbia. University;   graduate   study.   University 

of  Chicago  and  Columbia  University 

Harold  J.  Stein Health 

A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Sc.D.,  School  of  Hygiene 
and  Public  Health,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Rebecca  C.  Tansil Registrar  and  Business  Manager 

A.B.,  University  of  Tennessee;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  Col- 
lege for  Teachers;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Lena  C.  Van  Bibber History 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;   B.S. 
and  Diploma  in  Teaching  of  History,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; M.A.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

E.  Curt  Walther Geography 

A.B.,   Cincinnati   University;    M.A.,   Columbia   University; 
graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Joe  Young  West Science 

B.S.  and  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University 

Emma  E.  Weyforth Music 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  M.A.,  and  Diploma  in  Supervision  of 
School  Music,  Columbia  University 

Ruth  M.  Whitson Art 

Teacher     Training     Certificate,     Postgraduate     Certificate, 
Maryland  Institute  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts;   Pro- 
fessional Training,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Hazel  E.  Woodward Education  and  History 

A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota;  M.A.,  Columbia  University; 
graduate  study.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
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CAMPUS  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  FACULTY 


Observation,  Demonstration  and  Student  Teaching  Laboratory 

1938-39 

Irene  M.  Steele Principal 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.S. 
and  M.A.  and  Diploma  in  Elementary  Supervision,  Co- 
lumbia University;  graduate  study.  University  of 
Chicago  and  Columbia 

Agnes  E.  Carlton First  Grade 

A.B.,  Salem  College,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina;  M.A. 
and  Diploma  in  Teacher  Training,  Columbia  University 

Mary  A.  Grogan First  and  Second  Grades 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.S. 

and  M.A.,  Diploma  in  Elementary  Supervision,  Columbia 

University;  graduate  study,  Harvard  University 

Olive  J.  Owens Second  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Frostburg;  B.S., 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

E.  Heighe  Hill Third  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.S., 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

C.  Gladys  Hughes Fourth  Grade 

A.B.,  Woman's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.A., 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

Marguerite  C.  Dougherty Fifth  Grade 

Diploma,  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvannia ; 

B.S.,  Columbia  University;  M.A.  and  Diploma  in  Teacher 

Training,  Columbia  University 

Hilda  Kestner Sixth  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.S. 
and  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Kathryn  R.  Schnorrenberg Seventh  Grade 

Teachers  College  Diploma,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio; 
B.S.,  Johns   Hopkins   University 
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ASSISTANTS  IN  ADMINISTRATION 
OflBces 

Adda  L.  Gilbert Secretary  to  the  President 

Dorothy  H.  McNally Stenographer,  Main  Office 

Margaret  G.  Barall Stenographer,  Main  Office 

Agnes  T.  Debauch Assistant  to  Registrar 

M.  Catherine  Rawlings Business  Clerk 

Ethel  H.  Vanhorn Stenographer,  Registrar's  Office 

Kathleen  L.  Spangler Clerk  in  Elementary  School  Office 

Ruth  A.  Held Dormitory  Clerk  and  Switchboard  Operator 

Margaret  G.  Grempler,  R.N. College  Nurse 

LiLLiE  Clark.: Clerk  in  Book  Shop 

Library 

Gertrude  Holt Reference  Librarian 

Library  Course,  New  Jersey  Library  Commission,  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J. 

Furn  Stitzel Cataloging  and  Accessions 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  B.S., 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

Merle  Yoder Circulation 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson;  Diploma 
,                in  Library  Science,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve- 
land;   B.S.,   University  of   Maryland 
Margaret  Howard Assistant 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 

Alumni — Scarborough,  Grogan,  Hill,  VanBibber. 

Art  Center — Brouwer,  Neunsinger,  Stapleton,  Steele. 

Assemblies — VanBibber,  Bader,  Bersch,  Blood,  Daniels,  Dowell,  Neun- 
singer, Stapleton,  Weyforth. 

Athletics — Roach,  Daniels,  Minnegan,  Steele. 

Commencement — Dowell,  Birdsong,  Roach,  Tansil. 

Education  Through  Radio  and  Movies — Crabtree,  MacDonald,  Prickett, 
Steele,  Weyforth. 

Entrance  Examinations — Cook,  Birdsong,  Tansil. 

Exhibits — Woodward,  Bader,  Brouwer,  Neunsinger,  Walther. 

Health  Service — Abercrombie,  Daniels,  Dowell,  Grempler,  Steele. 

Library — Barkley,  Bader,  Stapleton,  Steele. 
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Maryland  Room — Blood,  Bersch,  Cook,  Hill,  Lynch. 

President's  Advisory  Committee — Wiedefeld,  Supervisors  of  Practice, 
Chairmen  of  Subject  Matter  Committees,  Principal  of  Elementary 
School,  Student  Presidents  of  Classes. 

Scholarship  and  Personnel — Wiedefeld,  Abercrombie,  Brown,  Cook, 
Dowell,  Scott,  Tansil  and  other  faculty  members  on  call. 

Student  Council  Advisory  Committee — Wiedefeld,  Blood,  Greer,  Daniels, 
Dowell,  Joslin,  Minnegan,  Neunsinger,  Tansil,  Moser. 

Student  Loans — Tansil,  Brown,  Birdsong,  Greer,  Woodward.  •') 

Student  Schedules — Wiedefeld,  Dowell,  Tansil. 

Student  Section  Advisers — Bersch,  Greer,  Dowell,  Tansil,  and  Faculty 
Advisers. 

Teacher  Training — ^Wiedefeld,  Bersch,  Brown,  Steele,  Scott. 

Visual  Education — Walther,  Brown,  Steele,  Woodward. 

(The  first-named  member  of  each  committee  is  chairman.     The  president  is  ex-officio 
member  of  all  committees.) 

AFFILIATED  TRAINING  CENTERS— BALTIMORE  CITY 

1938-39 

Grace  M.  Naumann First  Grade,  School  No.  51 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Florence  A.  Lerian First  Grade,  School  No.  53 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Kathryn  Heinz First  Grade,  School  No.  99 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Lydia  R.  Lutz First  Grade,  School  No.  211 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Elizabeth  Gilpin Second  Grade,  School  No.  56 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Gertrude  C.  Denaburg Second  Grade,  School  No.  84 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Kathaleen  V.  Kennedy Second  Grade,  School  No.  236 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

*Kathryn  Wilhelm Second  Grade,  School  No.  231 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Mildred  Kullick Third  Grade,  School  No.  62 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Elizabeth  K.  Mayer Third  Grade,  School  No.  68 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Esther  I.  Cole Third  Grade,  School  No.  215 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

*  For  Semester  I,  only. 
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B.  Olga  Timmons Third  Grade,  School  No.  228 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Bernice  I.  MUNDY Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  53 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Mildred  W.  Fowler Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  56 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Genevieve  Emerine Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  211 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

E.  Beatrice  Jones Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  236 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Virginia  L,  Jansen Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  51 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Thelma  D.  Allen Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  99 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Eolena  C.  Neels Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  215 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 

Esther  R.  Black Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  231 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Marguerite  Smith Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  62 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 

Lois  Henry Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  68 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Dorothy  M.  Rhodes Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  8J^ 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Ruth  E.  Burgan Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  228 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

AFFILIATED  TRAINING  CENTERS— BALTIMORE  COUNTY 

1938-39 

Ella  Gundersdorp First  Grade,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Mary  Upperco Fifth  Grade,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Dorothy  Rehbergek Sixth  Grade,  Stoneleigh 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Mary  L.  Tinley First  Grade,  Dundalk 

Diploma,  Slippery  Rock  Normal  School,  Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 

Katherine  Dost Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades,  Perry  Hall 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson 

Ruth  Guyton Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades,  Fullerton 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson; 
B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
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OFFICERS  OF  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  (1938-39) 


Student  Council 

President:  John  Owens 

Vice-Pres. : 
Day:  Paul  Massicott 
Resident:  Virginia  Barnes 

Secretary:  Margaret  Wells 

Treasurer:  Norman  Wilde 

Adviser:  Mr.  Moser 

Senior  Rep.:  Jane  McElwain 

Junior  Rep. :  Charles  Leef 

Sophomore  Rep. :    Dorothy  Fairley 

Freshman  Rep. :  Geraldine  Hughes 

Senior  Class 

President:  Louis  Cox 

Vice-Pres.:  Catherine  Schottler 

Secretary:  Dorothy  Vogel 

Treasurer:  Ruth  Peregoy 

Social  Chr.:    (Day):  Sarah  Hatton 

Social    Chr.:    (Resident):  Katherine 

Wright 
Adviser:  Miss  Daniels 

Junior  Class 

President:  Thomas  Goedeke 
Vice-Pres. :  Eleanor  Williamson 
Secretary :  Constance  Reesor 
Treasurer:  Richard  Cunningham 
Social  Chr.:    (Day)  :  Peggy  Kuhn 
Social  Chr.:    (Res.):  Yvonne  Belt 
Adviser:  Miss  Blood 

Sophomore  Class 

President:  John  Schock 
Vice-Pres.:  Betty  Stuart 
Secretary:  Elizabeth  Zentz 
Treasurer:  Ruby  Young 
Social  Chr.:    (Day):  Dorothy  Ziegler 
Social  Chr.:   (Res.) :  Edith  Barker 
Adviser:  Miss  Joslin 

Freshman  Class 

President:  John  Horst 
Vice-Pres.:  Creston  Herold 
Secretary:  Ann  Fry 
Treasurer:  Louis  Henderson 
Social  Chr.:   (Day) :  John  Hart 
Social    Chr.:    (Resident):  Jeannette 

Jones 
Adviser:  Dr.  Wiedefeld 

Athletic  Association 

President:  Dorothy  Hoopes 
Vice-Pres.:  Dorothy  Anthony 
Secretary:  Catherine  Paula 
Managers : 

Fall:  Gwendolyn  Sadler 
Fern  Miller 

Winter:  Dorothy  Sprainis 

Spring :  Marion  Jackson 

Hiking :  Barbara  Haile 
Adviser:  Miss  Roach 


Chi  Alpha  Sigma  Fraternity 

President:  William  Bader    (Class  of 

'28) 
Vice-Pres. :  Mrs.  August  Jansen 

(Class  of  '29) 
Sec.-Treas. :  Beverly  Courtney 
Adviser:  Dr.  Dowell 

Association  of  Childhood  Education 

President:  Eleanor  Sewell 
Vice-Pres.:  Rose  O'Connell 
Secretary:  Emily  Fiege 
Treasurer:  Eunice  Kirschenbaum 
Social  Chr. :  Ellen  Jane  Bamford 
Adviser:  Miss  Joslin 

Chimes  Guild 

President :  Carolyn  Rogers 
Assistant:  Cornelia  Galbreath 
Adviser:  Miss  MacDonald 

Glee  Club 

President:  Ruth  Dudderar 
Vice-Pres. :  Jane  Kimble 
Secretary:  Mildred  Lippert 
Publicity  Sec. :  Edward  Johnson 
Tower  Light  Rep. :  Leon  Lerner 
Adviser:  Miss  Weyforth 

League  of  Young  Voters 

President :  Savilla  Cogswell 
Vice-Pres.:  Ruth  Rosen 
Secretary:  Lee  Karlin 
Ass't.  Sec. :  Barbara  Armiger 
Treasurer:  Raymond  Davis 
Ass't.  Treas.:  Annette  Danker 
Forum  Chr. :  Lillie  Brissman 
Program  Chr. :   Sara  Poliakoff 
Social  Chr.:  Emily  Fiege 
Erma  Jacobs 
Publicity  Chr.:  Dorothy  Sisk 
Elections  Chr. :  Sara  Jane  Barrett 
Adviser:  Miss  Van  Bibber 


Men's  Club 

Edward  Johnson 

NORRIS  Weis 
Robert  O'Neil 


President : 
Vice-Pres. : 
Secretary: 
Adviser:  Mr.  Minnegan 


Marshals 

Chief:  Evelyn  Scarff 
Assistant:  Carolyn  Tucker 
Secretary:  Dorothy  Brandt 
Treasurer:  Edmund  Urbanski 
Adviser:  Miss  Van  Bibber 
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Student  Activities 


Mummers 

President :  Rena  Klein 
Secretary.  John  Koontz 
Treasurer-.  Nolan  Chipman 
Adviser'.  Mrs.  Stapleton 


Natural  History  Club 


President : 
Vice-Pres. : 
Secretary : 
Treasurer : 


Mary  Hutton 
Mildred  Lippert 
Dona  Belle  Morris 
Joseph  Hillyard 


Adviser:  Dr.  Dowell 

Orchestra 

President:  Charlotte  Hurtt 
Secretary:  Mary  ReJindollar 
Adviser:  Miss  Prickett 

Rural  Club 

President :  May  Love 
Vice-Pres.:  Frieda  Hoffman 
Secretary :  David  Sheppard 
Social  Chr. :  Hazel  Moxley 
Advertising:  Neal  Galbreath 
Adviser:  Miss  Brown 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

President :  Hazel  Moxley 
Vice-Pres. :  Carolyn  Rogers 
Vespers :  Constance  Reesor 
Chapel:  Mary  Brashears 
Sec.-Treas.:  Edith  Barker 
Choir:   CORNELIA  Galbreath 
Publicity  Chr.:  Muriel  Coster 
Adviser:  Miss  Greer 

Tower  Light 

Editors :  Evelyn  A.  Fiedler 
Charlotte  Hurtt 
Katherine  Feaser 


Business  Mgrs. 
Circulation  Mgrs. 


Richard  Cunninham 
Ruth  Bruening 

Ruth  Dudderar 
Alice  Trott 
Virginia  Morgan 
Margaret  Heck 


Advertising    Dorothy  Vogel 
Managers:  Dorothy  Jones 
Yvonne  Belt 
Elizabeth  Weems 

Department  Editors : 

Art:  Dorothy  Snoops 
Alice  Trott 
Miriam  Kolodner 
William  Ranft 

Assembly:  Charles  Gross 

Regina  Gittleman 
Matilda  Wolpert 

Athletics :  Sidney  Miller 
Louise  Firey 
Henry  Steckler 
Margaret  Wells 

Editorial:  Calvin  Parker 


General        Dorothy  Courtney 
Literature :  Virginia  White 
Nanette  Trott 
Elizabeth  Zentz 
Rose  O'Connell 
Ruth  Patton 

Humor:  Mildred  Hament 
Sibyl  Davis 
Katherine  Jacob 
Louise  Taylor 

Library :  Virginia  Sperlein 
Virginia  Arneal 
Helen  Frietag 

Mtisic:  Sydney  Baker 
Leon  Lerner 

Fashions :  Marie  Parr 
Jane  Kimble 

Science :  Fredwin  Kieval 
Lee  McCarriar 
Richard  Cook 
Walter  Gordon 

Social:  Catherine  Paula 
Dorothy  Anthony 
Helen  Picek 

Managing  Editor:  Miss  MUNN 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


HISTORY  OF  THE  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

The  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  (formerly  the  Maryland  State 
Normal  School),  the  oldest  and  the  largest  institution  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land for  the  training  of  elementary  school  teachers,  was  created  by  the 
Legislature  of  1865,  and  opened  on  January  15,  1866.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  Maryland's  only  institution  exclusively  devoted  to  the  preparation 
of  teachers  for  public  schools.  The  old  Normal  School  building  which 
housed  the  school  on- Lafayette  Square,  in  Baltimore,  from  1876  until  1915, 
is  gratefully  remembered  by  hundreds  of  Maryland  teachers,  and  it  still 
stands  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  landmarks  in  the  history  of  public 
education  in  Maryland. 

Location  at  Towson 

In  the  autumn  of  1^15  the  school  was  moved  into  splendid  new  quarter.s 
in  South  Towson,  a  suburb  of  Baltimore;  where,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Maryland  State  Normal  School  Building  Commission,  the  State  made 
an  educational  investment  of  more  than  $840,000.  This  location  is  ideal. 
The  grounds,  88  acres  in  extent,  comprise  beautiful  lawns,  athletic  fields, 
woodland,  residence  halls,  and  truck  gardens  contributing  to  the  support 
of  the  residence  halls.  There  is  abundant  opportunity  for  healthful  out- 
door recreation,  for  integrating  school  instruction  with  field  study  of  the 
real  things  of  nature,  and  for  gaining  practical  knowledge  and  experience 
from  the  various  regular  and  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  institution. 

Though  entirely  removed  from  Baltimore,  the  college  is  near  enough  to 
Maryland's  great  city  to  permit  visits  to  the  are  galleries,  attendance  at 
concerts  and  lectures,  and  other  cultural  experiences.  The  mail,  express, 
and  other  conveniences  of  Towson  are  immediately  at  hand.  The  schools  of 
Baltimore,  and  nearby  schools  of  Baltimore  County,  afford  opportunities  to 
visit  typical  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  schools,  and  to  develop  the  prac- 
tice of  teaching  under  normal  conditions. 

The  Normal  School  Becomes  a  State  Teachers  College 

Since  its  founding  in  1866  until  1931  this  institution  was  a  Normal 
School  offering  two  years  of  training  for  the  elementary  school  field.  In 
1924  the  Training  School  for  Teachers  in  Baltimore  City  was  closed  and 
since  that  date  the  elementary  school  teachers  of  Baltimore  City  as  well 
as  of  the  counties  have  been  trained  at  Towson.  In  1931  the  course  of 
study  was  increased  to  three  years  by  an  Act  of  Legislature.  This  was  a 
forward-looking  step.  On  May  25,  1934,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
again  took  a  most  progressive  step  by  extending  the  course  for  elementary 
teachers  to  four  years  with  the  B.  S.  in  Education  as  the  final  award,  thus 
making  the  Normal  Schools  in  the  state.  Teachers  Colleges.    This  assures 
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Maryland  an  outstanding  place  in  the  history  of  education  among  the 
states.  Although  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  1934  authorized  the 
four-year  course  at  the  Normal  Schools  and  gave  these  institutions  the 
power  of  granting  degrees,  the  names  of  these  schools  were  not  officially 
changed  until  the  spring  of  1935  when  Bill  No.  488  was  introduced  in  the 
State  Senate,  passed  both  Houses  and  was  later  signed  by  the  Governor, 
becoming  Chapter  554  of  the  Laws  of  1935. 

Since  the  fall  of  1934  all  students  entering  from  the  counties  have  been 
required  to  complete  the  four-year  course  and  to  earn  the  B.S.  degree  be- 
fore being  eligible  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  counties.  By  request  of  the 
Baltimore  City  Board  of  Education  students  from  Baltimore  City  have 
been  permitted  to  earn  a  three-year  diploma  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year 
which  has  made  them  eligible  to  teach  in  Baltimore  City.  Beginning  Sep- 
tember 1,  1938,  however,  city  students  have  enrolled  for  the  four-year 
curriculum.  This  increase  in  the  length  of  training  for  city  students  was 
requested  by  the  City  Board  of  Education  and  the  request  approved  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  on  May  25,  1938. 

Status  of  the  Teaching  Profession  in  Maryland 

In  Maryland  there  are  over  4,257  white  principals  and  teachers  in  public 
elementary  schools,  of  whom  2,713  are  teaching  in  the  23  counties,  and  the 
remainder  in  Baltimore  City.  In  the  counties,  98%  hold  first  grade,  ad- 
vanced first  grade,  bachelor  of  science,  or  elementary  principal's  certifi- 
cates. Those  who  hold  first  grade  certificates  are  graduates  of  a  two-year 
normal  course  or  the  equivalent.  Those  who  hold  advanced  first  grade 
certificates  have  had  the  equivalent  of  three  years  of  normal  school  work. 
Those  who  hold  the  bachelor  of  science  certificates  in  elementary  education 
have  completed  a  four-year  course  in  a  teachers  college.  In  Baltimore  City, 
since  1901,  no  teacher  has  been  appointed  in  the  elementary  grades  who 
has  not  been  graduated  from  a  standard  normal  or  teacher-training  in- 
stitution. 

The  educational  objective  in  a  forward-looking  and  progressive  state  is 
to  place  "a  trained  teacher  in  every  classroom"  in  the  schools  of  the  state. 

Opportunities  Within  the  State 

The  minimum  salary  schedule  established  by  the  Legislature  of  1939 
provides  the  initial  salary  of  $1,200  for  inexperienced  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege graduates  appointed  to  positions  in  elementary  schools  in  the  counties. 
Salary  increases  are  granted  for  approved  service  after  specified  years  of 
experience.  This  new  minimum  salary  schedule  established  by  the  1939 
Legislature  places  Maryland  among  the  most  progressive  states  in  its 
recognition  of  the  value  of  professional  training  and  preparation,  and  of 
the  need  of  compensating  more  adequately  successful  teachers  who  remain 
in  the  profession. 

Vacancies  in  the  positions  of  principals,  supervising  teachers,  and 
county  superintendents  are  filled  by  promotion  of  those  gifted,  experienced 
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teachers,  who  have  shown  that  they  have  the  skill  and  ability  of  master 
teachers,  the  requisite  qualities  of  leadership  and  personality,  as  well  as 
interest  in  preparing  themselves  through  the  necessary  additional  training. 

Need  for  Trained  Teachers  in  the  Counties 

During  the  depression  days  the  graduates  of  the  State  Teachers  College 
at  Towson  have  established  a  high  average  of  placement,  though  there  was 
a  small  surplus  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  years.  However,  since  1933, 
when  the  tuition  was  increased,  the  number  of  entering  students  has  been 
smaller  and  the  number  of  graduates  for  the  past  few  years  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  vacancies  of  the  state  school  system.  The 
present  shortage  of  trained  teachers  will  probably  continue  for  several 
years.  For  this  reason  now  is  an  opportune  time  for  qualified  high  school 
graduates  who  are  interested  in  the  profession  of  teaching  to  enter  train- 
ing so  they  may  be  ready  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  state.  This  is  a  very 
fortunate  situation  for  high  school  graduates  to  contemplate. 

Need  for  Trained  Teachers  in  Baltimore  City 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  teaching  in  the  elementary  field  in 
Baltimore  City  and  many  opportunities  for  promotion  within  this  field,  for 
those  who  exhibit  excellence  in  their  work  in  regular  grade  teaching.  The 
eligible  list,  at  present,  is  quite  short  and  is  sufficient  to  supply  enough 
teachers  for  vacancies  and  per  diem  substitutes  to  take  the  places  of  ab- 
sent teachers. 

The  Baltimore  Department  of  Education  is  eager  to  have  capable,  quali- 
fied students  of  the  various  city  high  schools  who  are  interested  in  ele- 
mentary teaching  enroll  at  the  college,  and  to  this  end  special  efforts  are 
made  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  and  the  principals  and  counselors 
of  the  various  schools  to  call  to  the  attention  of  each  year's  graduates  the 
advantages  of  preparation  for  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  of  this 
city. 

BUILDINGS 

The  main  buildings  are  the  Administration  Building;  the  Campus  Ele- 
mentary School;  Newell  Hall  and  Richmond  Hall  (the  two  dormitories  for 
women) ;  and  the  Power  House. 

Administration  Building 

The  Administration  Building  contains  the  executive  offices,  reception 
rooms,  auditorium,  lecture  rooms,  classrooms,  laboratories,  and  the  library. 

Campus  Elementary  School  Building 

No  teachers  college  is  complete  without  its  demonstration  school.  Our 
Campus  Elementary  School  is  used  for  observation,  demonstration,  and  the 
practice  of  teaching.    It  was  once  called  the  Model  School  and  has  been  a 
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recognized  part  of  the  set-up  for  teacher  training  since  September,  1866. 
The  Campus  Elementary  School  is  the  newest  of  all  the  buildings  on 
the  campus.  The  Legislature  of  1931  authorized  an  appropriation  for 
a  new  building  which  was  completed  in  February,  1933.  It  was  well  planned 
to  serve  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  It  is  a  regular  seven-grade 
suburban  school  for  children  living  in  the  Towson  district  immediately 
surrounding  the  college  and  for  children  from  Baltimore  City  and  its  en- 
virons in  the  proximity  of  the  college. 

The  Library 

The  library  occupies  a  section  of  one  wing  of  the  Administration  Build- 
ing. In  two  large  rooms  for  reading  and  the  circulation  of  books,  and  a 
smaller  room  for  reference  work,  is  housed  a  collection  of  approximately 
38,000  volumes  arranged  on  open  shelves.  From  these  rooms  books  are 
circulated  for  overnight  or  weekly  use,  or,  in  some  cases,  for  a  term  of 
nine  weeks.  In  the  reference  room  are  kept  standard  encyclopedias,  dic- 
tionaries, and  reference  books  on  special  subjects.  The  system  of  classifi- 
cation used  is  the  Dewey  Decimal  Classification. 

Supplementing  the  shelved  volumes  in  the  library  there  are  reference 
files  of  pamphlets  and  clippings,  a  picture  collection  of  more  than  6,000 
items,  and  current  and  back  numbers  of  magazines  available  for  use.  Cur- 
rent periodicals,  which  include  more  than  150  general  and  professional 
magazines,  are  arranged  alphabetically  on  open  shelves  in  the  periodical 
department. 

In  addition  to  the  college  library,  there  is  a  children's  library  in  the 
Campus  Elementary  School.  This  library  may  be  used  by  the  college 
students  who  are  preparing  to  teach,  as  well  as  by  the  children  and  faculty 
of  the  demonstration  school.  A  well-balanced  collection  of  1,600  books  for 
children  is  available. 

All  sections  of  entering  students  receive  instruction  designed  to  develop 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  library.  Practice  in  the  use  of  the  library 
is  assured  by  assignments  from  all  departments,  covering  required  work, 
supplementary  reading,  and  the  use  of  periodicals,  indexes,  and  general 
reference  material. 

Students  of  the  college  have  access  to  many  libraries  in  Baltimore.  The 
Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  (Baltimore's  public  library),  with  its  large  col- 
lection of  books  at  the  main  central  building  and  at  the  many  branches 
throughout  Baltimore,  provides  extensive  opportunities  for  students'  use. 
Outstanding  among  the  other  libraries  are  the  Peabody  Library,  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  the  Maryland  Diocesan  Library, 
and  the  Library  of  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  which  is  open  for  refer- 
ence and  research  and  from  which  slides  and  cards  may  be  borrowed  for 
use  by  student  teachers. 
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DORMITORIES 

Newell  Hall 

Newell  Hall,  named  for  Dr.  M.  A.  Newell,  the  founder  of  the  college,  is 
the  main  dormitory.  It  is  constructed  on  a  plan  affording  room  and  bath 
facilities  quite  superior  to  those  ordinarily  found  in  even  the  best  of  the 
private  boarding  schools  and  colleges.  The  unit  of  the  plan,  fully  carried 
out  on  the  first  two  floors,  is  a  pair  of  rooms  with  commodious  bath  be- 
tween them.  Rooms  accommodate  two  or  three  students.  The  third  floor 
has  the  usual  dormitory  arrangement  of  group  baths  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  corridor.    Newell  Hall  will  house  250  students. 

The  infirmary,  well  equipped,  occupies  one  wing  of  the  first  floor  of 
Newell  Hall. 

Richmond  Hall 

Richmond  Hall,  named  after  the  former  principal.  Miss  Sarah  E.  Rich- 
mond, beloved  and  honored  by  all  the  alumni  for  her  long  connection  of  55 
years  with  the  collegCj  adjoins  Newell  Hall.  It  was  completed  in  September, 
1924.  This  dormitory  accommodates  130  students  in  comfortable  rooms, 
most  of  which  are  for  two  students.  There  are  a  few  single  rooms,  and 
sleeping-porch  accommodations  for  16  students.  The  social  room  on  the 
first  floor  provides  a  restful  and  home-like  place  where  students  may  enjoy 
their  leisure  time  or  receive  their  friends. 

The  Dining  Room 

The  dining  room  in  Newell  Hall  has  a  seating  capacity  of  500  students. 
Breakfast  and  luncheon  are  served  cafeteria  style,  but  dinner  is  a  service 
meal  when  all  are  seated.  In  this  way  the  courtesies  of  table  conduct  and 
social  life  become  a  part  of  the  regular  student  life. 

The  dining  room  is  open  to  day  students  at  lunch  time. 

Out-of-Dormitory  Accommodations  for  Men 

There  is  no  campus  dormitory  for  men,  but  the  citizens  in  Towson  have 
generously  opened  their  homes,  and  as  a  result  students  are  lodged  in 
comfortable  houses  and  have  their  meals  in  the  college  dining-room.  A 
list  of  available  rooms  is  furnished  to  parents  upon  request,  and  the 
Towson  boarding  students  assume  responsibility  for  selecting  and  pay- 
ing for  rooms  during  the  school  year.  The  rent  is  expected  to  be  paid  a 
month  in  advance. 

Supervision  of  Resident  Students 

Over  the  resident  students,  the  officers  of  the  dormitories,  and  the  host- 
esses in  the  Towson  boarding  homes  exercise  the  customarj'-  residence-hall 
supervision  and  guidance,  so  that  parents  may  feel  assured  that  their 
daughters  and  sons  are  in  the  hands  of  careful,  responsible,  and  experi- 
enced institutional  directors.    To  this  end  the  hours  of  the  day  outside  of 
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school  hours  are  systematically  arranged  in  a  program  of  recreation  and 
study  or  other  appropriate  duties,  efforts  being  made  to  have  every  stu- 
dent interested  to  a  proper  extent  in  recreation  and  social  activities  as  the 
needful  supplement  to  study  and  routine. 

Because  these  social  and  recreative  activities  among  the  students  them- 
selves, added  to  the  serious  program  of  studies  assigned  to  each  class,  are 
considered  sujfRcient  to  occupy  the  whole  time  of  everyone  in  the  dormi- 
tories, visits  of  outside  persons  are  not  encouraged  on  school  days  or 
nights.  Visitors  are,  however,  received  on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings, 
and  Sunday  afternoons;  but  students  must  register  their  visitors,  so  that 
whenever  it  seems  desirable,  parents  may  be  informed  of  the  guests  their 
sons  and  daughters  are  entertaining. 

Parents  are  earnestly  requested  not  to  ask  for  tveek-end  home  privileges 
for  their  sons  and  daughters  oftener  than  once  a  month. 

Social  functions,  such  as  class  entertainments,  teas,  receptions,  and 
dances,  are  planned  for  all  students  with  faculty  cooperation  as  valuable 
means  of  promoting  the  education  of  the  students  in  their  social  life,  a 
very  necessary  element  in  the  prospective  teacher's  equipment. 

Attention  to  the  religious  interest  of  the  students  is  given  in  the  form  of 
regular,  but  voluntary,  chapel  exercises  in  the  dormitory  and  occasional 
Sunday  vesper  services.  Cordial  cooperation  is  sought  between  the  college 
and  the  ministers  of  the  various  churches  in  Towson  and  Baltimore,  so 
as  to  encourage  the  resident  students  to  attend  regularly  the  church  and 
Sunday-school  service  of  their  choice. 

The  dormitory  is  managed  partly  through  a  student  government  organi- 
zation which  is  an  interesting  development  of  the  last  several  years. 

Dormitory  Policy  for  County  Resident  Students 

County  students  who  have  reserved  a  room  and  have  entered  the  dormi- 
tory must  hold  their  reservation  for  the  year,  unless  withdrawing  because 
of  weak  scholarship  or  ill  health.  They  may  not  withdraw  to  become  day 
students,  except  for  change  of  residence. 

County  students  may  not  board  in  Towson  or  elsewhere  unless  the  dor- 
mitory is  filled  to  capacity,  in  which  case  the  college  will  place  students 
in  homes  of  hostesses  affiliated  with  the  college  and  under  the  supervision 
of  the  college.  Any  exceptions  to  this  rule  must  be  passed  upon  by  the 
president. 

Dormitory  Policy  for  Entrance  and  Withdrawal  of 
Baltimore  City  Students 

City  students  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  dormitory,  and,  if  space 
permits,  will  be  gladly  received.  Last  year  we  admitted  all  city  students 
who  requested  resident  accommodations  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  unless 
the  county  enrollment  grows  so  large  that  the  number  of  requests  for 
rooms  will  not  permit  us  to  pursue  this  policy.  At  the  present  there  is 
ample  room  for  all  students. 
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City  students  who  enter  the  dormitory  will  he  expected  to  remain  for  the 
entire  college  year  and  not  change  their  status  to  that  of  day  students  at 
the  end  of  any  term.  City  students  in  practice  muy  transfer  to  their  homes 
during  the  nine  weeks  term  of  teaching. 

What  a  Resident  Student  Should  Bring  as  Personal  Property 

Every  woman  student  must  bring  for  personal  use:  furnishings  for  her 
bed — single  sheets,  pillow  cases,  spread,  blankets,  and  quilted  bed  pad 
(pad  to  be  size  72x30  inches  and  can  be  purchased  in  the  College  Book 
Shop);  towels,  toilet  soaps;  two  laundry  bags;  and  one  heavy  sweater  to 
prevent  colds  during  the  winter  when  students  travel  between  buildings. 
Each  student  should  also  bring  two  tumblers,  two  spoons,  and  four  table 
napkins. 

Every  man  student  must  bring  towels,  toilet  soaps,  two  laundry  bags, 
two  tumblers  and  two  spoons. 

Every  student  is  responsible  for  supplying  woven  markers  of  a  stand- 
ard make  with  her  or  his  full  name.  Before  coming  to  college  the  markers 
should  be  attached  on  four  sides  to  all  articles  which  will  be  sent  to  the 
laundry.  On  blouses,  pajamas,  shirts,  etc.,  the  markers  should  be  sewn 
on  the  center  of  the  neck  bands. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  ATHLETIC  UNIFORMS 
AND  EQUIPMENT 

For  Women  Students 

Students  must  wear  the  complete  gymnasium  uniform  for  all  athletics. 
All  entering  students  should  order  uniforms  before  the  first  week  of  school. 
The  outfit  includes  suit,  low  white  sneakers,  and  socks — ^price  of  which  will 
be  given  later.  Each  student  should  own  two  suits  in  order  that  she  may 
always  present  a  neat  appearance. 

Students  of  the  Class  of  1940  will  wear  blue  suits;  Class  of  1941  will 
wear  brown;  Class  of  1942  will  wear  yellow;  and  Class  of  1943  will  receive 
directions  for  the  color  and  purchase  of  their  suits  when  they  enter. 

Uniforms  will  not  be  purchased  at  the  Book  Shop  this  year.  Women 
students  will  be  notified  where  to  buy  them. 

For  Men  Students 

Each  man  is  required: 

To  secure  a  regulation  uniform  consisting  of  shorts,  sleeveless  jersey, 
sweat  pants,  sweat  shirt,  socks  and  suitable  footwear  for  indoor  and  out- 
door activities.    The  uniforms  must  be  purchased  at  the  Book  Shop. 

To  keep  all  athletic  equipment  neat  and  clean. 

To  mark  athletic  costumes.  This  is  essential  for  efficient  collection  and 
distribution.     Use  markers,  tags,  indelible  pencil. 
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To  secure  a  locker  in  the  Administration  Building.  A  50-cent  deposit 
is  required  for  keys. 

To  be  responsible  for  all  athletic  equipment  issued  to  him. 

(Special  caution  must  be  observed  in  the  care  of  towels,  athletic  uni- 
forms, balls,  bats,  etc.  This  equipment  is  very  expensive  and  loss  of  any 
article  will  be  charged  to  the  breakage  fee  of  the  offenders.  Since  the 
honor  system  is  used,  group  charges  are  sometimes  made.) 

STUDENT  WELFARE  AND  ACTIVITIES 

Student  Health  Service 

The  health  of  each  student  is  carefully  safeguarded.  The  aim  is  to  pro- 
duce healthy  bodies  as  well  as  trained  minds.  A  resident  physician  and  a 
trained  nurse  are  regularly  employed  as  full-time  members  of  the  staff. 
In  order  to  discover  remediable,  as  well  as  serious  physical  defects,  every 
student  is  given  a  thoroiigh  physical  examination  upon  entrance  and  par- 
ents are  notified  of  the  results  of  these  examinations.  Each  year  there  is 
a  thorough  physical  examination.  A  student  is  expected  to  correct  de- 
fects immediately  after  entering  school.  Such  defects  are  dental  caries 
and  the  need  for  eye-glasses.  If,  however,  a  student  is  ill  enough  to  be 
sent  to  a  hospital,  to  need  X-ray  or  special  treatments,  the  college  does 
not  assume  responsibility  for  such  expenses.  If  a  casualty  occurs  on 
the  athletic  field  or  in  any  of  the  physical  education  classes  the  college 
cannot  assume  responsibility  for  hospital  bills.  However,  the  college 
pledges  itself  to  assume  all  financial  responsibility  that  can  be  met  through 
daily  infirmary  service.  All  contagious  disease  cases  are  sent  immediate- 
ly to  Sydenham  Hospital  or  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  after  parents 
have  been  consulted. 

Health  service  is  given  also  to  the  children  in  the  Campus  Elementary 
School. 

The  Infirmary 

In  Newell  Hall  a  suite  of  five  rooms — three  for  the  resident  women  stu- 
dents, one  for  the  women  day  students,  and  one  for  the  men — at  the  ex- 
treme southeast  end  of  the  main  corridor  of  the  building,  where  there  is 
much  privacy  and  sunlight,  is  set  aside  for  infirmary  purposes.  Here,  any 
student  taken  sick  may  be  cared  for,  if  neccessary,  away  from  all  other 
students.    There  is  a  special  diet  kitchen  for  the  infirmary  service. 

The  Advisory  System 

Each  student  upon  entrance  is  given  an  adviser  who  continues  in  this 
capacity  throughout  the  four-year  period.  These  advisers  meet  together 
to  talk  over  student  problems  and  student  welfare.  Students  and  advisers 
hold  regular  section  meetings  as  well  as  informal  social  affairs.  In  this  way 
it  is  hoped  to  establish  a  relationship  between  a  faculty  member  and  his 
advisees  that  will  encourage  the  student  to  bring  his  personal  problems 
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before  the  adviser.  In  addition  to  the  guidance  given  by  faculty  advisers 
students  are  encouraged  to  consult  the  President,  Educational  Measure- 
ments Department,  and  Registrar  on  academic  and  personal  problems. 
Cumulative  personnel  records  for  all  students  are  kept  in  the  Registrar's 
Office  and  are  available  for  advisers  and  other  staff  members  working  with 
students. 

Orientation  Program  for  Freshmen 

Eight  years  ago  the  plan  of  Freshman  Week  was  inaugurated  at  the 
State  Teachers  College.  The  freshman  students  report  to  the  college  be- 
fore the  other  classes  arrive  and  through  a  program  of  work  and  play 
become  acquainted  with  the  campus,  their  instructors  and  their  schedules. 
So  far  the  Freshman  Week  has  extended  over  a  period  of  three  days.  The 
first  day  is  given  over  to  registration  when  responsible  student  oflftcers  of 
the  junior  and  senior  classes  assist  in  inducting  the  freshmen  into  the 
college.  On  the  two  succeeding  days,  mornings  are  given  to  the  testing 
program.  In  the  afternoons  the  students  meet  for  various  lectures  by  the 
staff  members  on  such  subjects  as  the  course  of  study,  the  use  of  the 
library,  how  to  study,'  the  budgeting  of  time.  The  student  officers  plan 
social  programs  for  the  afternoons  and  evenings.  An  impressive  induc- 
tion service  called  "The  Lighting  of  the  Way"  discloses  to  the  newcomers 
the  spirit  of  the  college. 

Through  the  spirit  of  Freshman  Week  it  is  hoped  that  the  freshmen  are 
strengthened  and  that  impetus  is  given  to  know  quickly  some  definite 
things  about  the  college  and  its  life.  Undoubtedly  a  freshman  after  such 
an  induction  into  the  regimen  of  a  professional  school  must  find  the  ad- 
justment easier  to  make  and  should  feel  more  able  to  cooperate  with  the 
sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  classes  whien  they  arrive  later  in  the  week. 

Freshman  Mothers'  Week-end 

On  the  first  week-end  in  November  the  mothers  of  all  freshmen  are  in- 
vited to  be  guests  of  the  college.  Conferences  are  held  with  individual 
faculty  members  whereby  a  mother  may  discuss  the  progress  of  her  son 
or  daughter.  A  group  meeting  of  faculty  members  and  mothers  is  held 
in  which  aims  of  the  college  and  student  problems  are  discussed.  This 
week-end  has  proved  to  be  of  great  value  in  the  orientation  program  of 
the  freshmen. 

Assembly 

The  assembly  programs  of  the  college  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the 
educational  offerings  of  the  institution.  A  committee  composed  of  faculty 
members  and  students  plans  the  programs  for  the  year.  Outstanding 
speakers  and  films  from  such  fields  as  economics,  art,  literature,  science, 
and  music  come  to  the  college  each  year.  It  is  often  possible  to  secure 
speakers  by  cooperation  with  the  other  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
Baltimore  and  Maryland. 
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College  Athletics 

The  college  provides  two  athletic  fields,  six  tennis  courts,  a  gymnasium 
and  other  facilities  for  promoting  recreational  activities.  In  addition  to 
the  regularly  scheduled  classes  in  physical  education,  students  may  choose 
electives  which  are  held  in  the  afternoons  after  class  hours. 

The  principal  spoits  for  men  include  soccer,  basket-ball,  baseball  and 
tennis.  Intercollegiate  games  are  scheduled  in  soccer,  basket-ball  and 
baseball. 

The  women's  athletic  activities  which  include  volley-ball,  hockey,  basket- 
ball, archery,  dancing,  tennis,  baseball,  and  soccer  are  intramural.  Each 
spring  a  competitive  interclass  demonstration  of  dancing,  stunts  and 
games  is  held. 

Two  field  days  for  the  entire  student  body  and  faculty  are  held  each 
year  under  the  direction  of  the  Physical  Education  Department.  The  one 
held  in  the  fall  is  called  Play  Day  and  the  one  in  the  spring  is  called 
May  Day. 

Student  Activities  and  Organizations 

In  other  places  in  the  catalogue  student  organizations  with  their  lists 
of  officers  are  mentioned.  We  believe  that  legitimate  student  activities 
will  grow  out  of  the  needs  of  the  particular  college  involved.  Activities 
are  inaugurated  and  organized  because  they  extend  and  develop  the  in- 
terests of  students  which  may  never  have  been  incited  before,  or  they 
provide  opportunities  for  developing  special  abilities.  A  drama  league,  a 
musical  organization  or  an  art  club  can  develop  latent  possibilities.  Train- 
ing for  responsibility  is  definitely  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  pre-service 
training  for  the  teaching  profession  and  these  various  activities  tend  to 
develop  this  sense  of  responsibility.  While  faculty  members  act  as  ad- 
visers in  the  various  organizations,  the  program  of  activities  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  students. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  hold  more  than  one  major  office  and  in  this 
way  training  in  leadership  offered  through  these  organizations  extends 
to  a  larger  group  of  students.  Treasurers  of  organizations  that  handle 
money  are  responsible  to  faculty  advisers  and  receive  practical  business 
training. 

The  Students'  Association  for  Cooperative  Government  and  the  Student 

Council 

A  student,  upon  entrance  to  the  college  automatically  becomes  an  active 
member  of  the  Students'  Association  for  Cooperative  Government.  The 
legislative  body  of  this  organization,  called  Student  Council,  has  general 
control  of  student  activities.  Any  member  of  the  student  body  may  bring 
before  the  attention  of  the  Student  Council  any  matter  having  to  do  with 
the  welfare  of  the  college.    The  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Council,  com- 
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posed  of  Council  members,  class  representatives,  certain  faculty  advisers, 
and  the  president  of  the  college,  meets  at  regular  intervals  to  discuss 
problems  of  common  interest. 

The  Council  sponsors  the  publishing  of  the  Students'  Handbook  which 
supplies  detailed  information  regarding  the  life  of  the  college,  the  organi- 
zations, social  calendar  of  the  year  and  other  material  of  special  value  to 
the  students.  To  be  elected  president  of  the  Student  Council  is  the  highest 
honor  which  can  be  given  to  any  student  in  the  college. 

Musical  Organizations 

Music  plays  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  students  at  the  college, 
and  by  the  musical  training  the  students  receive  both  in  class  courses  and 
in  the  musical  organizations  it  is  hoped  that  much  will  be  done  toward 
making  the  school  children  of  the  state  music-conscious. 

The  Glee  Club 

The  Glee  Club  has  a  membership  of  approximately  one  hundred.  It 
furnishes  music  on  many  important  occasions  at  the  college,  gives  one  or 
two  broadcasts  each  year,  and  presents  programs  at  various  schools,  clubs, 
and  churches. 

The  Glee  Club  offers  students  who  participate  the  pleasure  that  goes 
with  the  activities  of  a  college  glee  club  and  the  musical  training  to  be 
derived  from  choral  work.  Those  especially  talented  and  interested  are 
given  special  opportunity  for  small  group  work,  for  singing  in  trios  and 
quartets,  and  for  solo  work. 

The  Orchestra 

The  College  Orchestra  is  open  to  all  students  who  play  instruments.  It 
provides  both  musical  experience  and  pleasure.  In  addition  several  instru- 
ments are  owned  by  the  college  and  some  free  instruction  upon  these  in- 
struments is  offered  to  interested  students  who  show  musical  aptitude.  The 
orchestra  furnishes  music  at  assemblies  and  at  special  functions  held  at 
the  college.  There  is  an  annual  broadcast  over  a  local  station  and  occasion- 
ally there  are  engagements  away  from  the  college.  Each  year  a  string 
ensemble  is  organized  from  members  of  the  orchestra. 

All  students  attending  ninety  per  cent  of  the  year's  rehearsals  and  par- 
ticipating in  commencement  programs  are  awarded  the  college  letter,  and 
upon  graduation  are  entitled  to  wear  the  orchestra  pin. 

Chimes  Guild 

Members  of  the  Chimes  Guild  alternate  in  the  playing  of  the  chimes  in 
the  college  dining-room.  The  remainder  of  the  group  lead  in  the  singing 
of  the  grace  for  the  evening  meal  and  make  contributions  to  the  music 
for  special  occasions  in  the  dormitory. 
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Publications 

The  Tower  Light  is  the  monthly  publication  of  the  college.  Its  service 
is  three-fold:  to  provoke  thought  which  will  lead  to  intelligent  action;  to 
present  professional  information,  worthy  ideas  and  ideals;  to  furnish  an 
oultet  for  those  students  who  wish  to  gain  power  through  practice  in  the 
composition  of  all  types  of  writing  that  appear  in  the  modern  magazine. 

The  staff  is  made  up  of  students  selected  from  each  class.  These  individ- 
uals, together  with  a  faculty  adviser,  and  the  president  as  an  ex-ofRcio 
group  member,  carry  on  the  financial,  advertising,  and  circulation  depart- 
ments as  well  as  the  business  of  selecting  and  editing  articles  written  by 
the  students  and  faculty.  Practical  experience  is  thus  acquired  commen- 
surately  with  training  in  writing. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  a  voluntary  student  organization.  All  women  students 
are  eligible  for  membership.  With  the  cabinet  members  of  the  association 
as  guides,  the  "Y"  girls  conduct  Vespers  once  each  month.  At  these  serv- 
ices invited  speakers  bring  their  messages  bearing  upon  the  selected  theme 
of  the  year.  In  addition  the  girls  conduct  an  "early-morning"  watch  each 
Thursday  morning. 

Men's  Club 

All  the  men  students  of  the  college  are  organized  into  a  club  which  meets 
once  a  month  at  the  college.  The  men's  athletic  coach  is  the  adviser  for 
the  group.  They  inaugurate  policies  for  their  own  life  in  the  college  and 
plan  their  work  throughout  the  year.  Through  a  program  committee  in- 
vited speakers  are  secured  for  some  of  the  meetings  and  other  meetings  are 
given  over  to  organizing  the  annual  revue.  This  club  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant clubs  of  the  college.  The  culmination  of  the  club  work  for  the 
year  is  the  Men's  Revue  which  assists  in  financing  the  athletic  program. 

Athletic  Association 

Every  member  of  the  student  body  is  a  member  of  the  Athletic  Associa- 
tion. Its  governing  board  consists  of  student  officers,  managers  of  sports 
and  faculty  members.  Its  purpose  is  to  organize  and  conduct  the  inter- 
section and  interclass  games  for  the  girls,  the  varsity  and  interclass 
games  for  the  men,  and  to  manage  and  direct  the  elective  sports.  The 
Athletic  Association  promotes  interest  in  athletics  and  fosters  school  spirit 
by  encouraging  students  to  strive  to  win  and  wear  the  class  number  or  the 
college  letter. 

Chi  Alpha  Sigma  Honor  Fraternity 

The  Chi  Alpha  Sigma  Fraternity  is  the  Honor  Society  of  the  college. 
Students  are  elected  on  the  basis  of  high  scholarship,  fine  character  and 
activities  of  a  type  which  show  qualities  of  leadership  and  which  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  college.     A  small  per  cent  of  the  juniors  and  seniors 
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are  eligible  each  year  for  election  on  the  basis  of  these  qualifications.  The 
Senate  of  the  fraternity  is  composed  of  members  of  the  faculty  who  are 
already  members  of  honor  fraternities. 

The  International  Relations  Club 

The  International  Relations  Club  is  an  organization  connected  with 
international  bodies  of  similar  name.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace.  Its  aims  are  to  acquaint  students 
with  the  problems  and  issues  of  the  day  and  to  promote  social  contact. 
There  are  student  groups  working  for  the  same  ends  at  Goucher  College 
and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Discussion  groups  of  the  Inter- 
national Relations  Club,  held  semi-monthly,  are  frequently  addressed 
by  interesting  invited  speakers.  Open  forums,  sponsored  by  the  club, 
are  occasionally  held  at  the  assembly  hour.  Any  student  or  faculty 
member  interested  in  international  affairs  is  welcome  to  join  this  club. 

Marshals 

This  organization  is  important  in  assisting  at  all  gatherings  of  the 
college,  both  in  daily  assemblies  and  public  affairs.  Marshals  are  chosen 
each  year  from  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  and  serve  during 
their  residence  at  the  college. 

Rural  Club 

The  Rural  Club  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  better 
understanding  of  community  life.  Members  are  afforded  the  opportunity 
of  making  contacts  with  leaders  in  progressive  schools  and  in  community 
organizations  that  are  representative  of  rural  and  urban  groups  in  our 
state  and  other  places.  The  activities  of  the  club  include  group  dis- 
cussions of  pertinent  civic  problems,  travel-study  trips  and  social  pro- 
grams. 

The  club  has  an  interest  in  the  development  of  parts  of  the  college 
grounds  for  an  outdoor  science  laboratory,  a  bird  sanctuary,  the  practice 
of  conservation  and  wholesome  recreation. 

The  Rural  Club  is  a  member  of  the  student  section  of  the  American 
Country  Life  Association. 

Natural  History  Club 

The  Natural  History  Club  makes  use  of  the  out-of-doors  as  its  labora- 
tory for  information.  It  aims  to  help  students  add  to  their  knowledge 
of  wild  life  and  geological  formations.  In  addition,  it  endeavors  to  aid 
students  in  finding  pleasure  in  such  out-of-doors  activities. 

The  Mummers 

Those  students  interested  in  dramatics  may  become  members  of  The 
Mummers,  the  dramatic  club  of  the  college.     Its  purpose   is  to  afford 
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opportunity  for  expression  in  acting,  scenery  making,  costuming  and 
play  writing.  The  club  has  two  meetings  a  month  given  to  interesting 
discussions  of  current  plays  of  the  stage  and  the  screen;  and  to  the 
informal  presentation  of  one-act  plays.  Many  pleasant  social  contacts 
are  made  through  the  activities  of  the  club. 

The  A.  C.  E. 

The  Asociation  for  Childhood  Education,  known  at  the  college  as  the 
A.  C.  E.,  is  organized  for  those  students  who  are  interested  in  nursery, 
kindergarten,  and  primary  education.  Membership  is  open  to  both  men 
and  women  students. 

The  meetings,  which  are  held  twice  a  month,  vary  in  regard  to  the  types 
of  program  presented.  The  activities  may  be  classed  as  follows :  Visiting 
progressive  primary  schools  in  our  city;  meeting  prominent  educators  in 
the  primary  field;  carrying  on  philanthropic  work  in  our  community;  and 
meeting  fellow-students  in  a  social  atmosphere. 

The  Towson  Teachers  College  branch  of  the  A.  C.  E.  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Association  for  Childhood  Education. 

Alumni  Association 

The  Alumni  Association  holds  a  number  of  meetings  each  year.  Various 
branches  of  the  association  meet  in  different  sections  of  the  state  and  a 
general  alumni  meeting  is  held  during  commencement  week  at  the  college. 

The  Book  Shop 

Under  the  management  of  the  school  there  is  operated  a  Book  Shop  for 
the  convenience  of  the  students,  where  such  materials  as  notebooks,  pen- 
cils, paper,  mimeographed  outlines  of  courses,  books,  stationery,  post- 
cards, and  souvenirs  are  sold.  The  Book  Shop  assists  the  successive  classes 
in  handling  their  class  pins  and  class  rings,  and  is  available  for  service  to 
the  students  generally.  Each  student  is  requested  to  bring  with  him,  or 
purchase  in  the  shop,  a  fountain  pen  or  ink  pencil. 

Student  Employment 

Student  employment  is  handled  through  the  Registrar's  Office.  General- 
ly, there  is  little  opportunity  for  students  to  earn  part  of  their  expenses, 
but  for  the  past  few  years  due  to  the  federal  funds  offered  through  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  student  aid  has  been  made  possible. 

Students  participating  in  this  program,  have  been  assigned  work  which 
includes  typing,  library,  research,  clerical,  and  special  projects  of  various 
kinds  on  the  campus.  The  students  have  gained  valuable  experience  in 
this  work  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  continue  their  college  education. 

Placement  of  Graduates 

Although  the  college  has  no  regular  bureau  of  appointments  it  cooper- 
ates with  school  administrators  seeking  to  fill  vacancies.     Each  year  the 
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complete  records  of  graduates  from  the  city  are  furnished  to  the  Baltimore 
City  Department  of  Education  and  those  of  the  county  graduates  to  the 
various  superintendents  over  the  state.  These  records  show  objectively 
the  candidate's  fitness  for  teaching  and  also  give  a  summary  of  the  stu- 
dent's scholastic  record  and  personal  characteristics.  The  superintendents 
to  whom  these  records  are  sent  find  them  of  great  value  in  placing  thie 
students. 

Loans  and  Scholarships 

"Borrowing  for  an  Education  is  a  Good  Investment" 

There  are  a  rjumber  of  loans  which  are  available  to  students  whose 
credentials  are  satisfactory.  A  student  requesting  a  loan  should  apply  to 
the  Registrar  for  an  application  form.  It  will  be  necessary  for  such  an 
applicant  to  show  evidence  that  the  loan  is  a  real  necessity  in  order  that 
he  or  she  may  continue  as  a  student  in  the  college.  In  addition  to  certain 
letters  of  recommendation  which  must  be  filed  with  the  application  form, 
the  scholastic  standing  of  the  student  in  the  college  is  also  given  careful 
consideration.  The  loans  are  made  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  are 
payable  on  demand,  but  can  usually  be  renewed  until  after  graduation  or 
until  a  student  has  received  an  appointment.  Freshmen  students  are  not 
eligible  for  loans  until  they  have  completed  the  first  semester's  work 
and  have  established  a  fine  outstanding  record. 

The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund  was  established  by  the  alumni  of 
the  college  in  honor  of  Sarah  E.  Richmond,  for  55  years  connected  with 
the  school  as  student,  teacher,  principal,  and  dean  of  women.  The  Sarah 
E.  Richmond  Fund  is  the  largest  of  all  the  funds  and  is  dispensed  by  a 
special  Alumni  Committee  consisting  of:  Dr.  William  S.  Love,  Mrs.  Laura 
Phelps  Todd,  and  Miss  Carrie  Richardson.  Requests  for  loans  from  this 
fund  may  be  made  direct  to  Dr.  William  S.  Love,  2211  Eutaw  Place,  the 
chairman,  or  the  requests  will  be  forwarded  to  the  committee  by  the 
registrar's  office. 

The  Reese  Arnold  Memorial  Loan  Scholarship,  the  Lillian  Jackson 
Memorial  Loan  Scholarship,  and  the  Esther  Sheel  Memorial  Loan  Scholar- 
ship (Class  of  1927)  were  established  by  the  students  of  the  school  in 
memory  of  classmates  who  died.  The  Normal  Loan  Scholarship  and  the 
Pestalozzi  Loan  Scholarship  were  established  by  the  Normal  and  Pesta- 
lozzi  Societies,  and  the  Class  of  1925  Loan  Scholarship  was  a  gift  from 
the  senior  class  of  that  year.  The  Carpenter  Memorial  Loan  Scholarships, 
preferably  for  men,  were  established  by  Mrs.  John  Carpenter,  of  Wells- 
ville.  New  York,  in  honor  of  her  husband  who  was  greatly  interested  in 
teacher-training. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  Quota  Club  of  Balti- 
more are  organizations  which  have  been  most  liberal  in  making  loans  to 
students.  In  addition  to  annual  loans  to  two  or  more  students  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  each  year  awards  a  fifty  dollar 
scholarship  to  a  student  recommended  by  the  college. 
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The  Washington  County  Unit  of  the  Alumni  Association  gave  $100.00 
to  the  loan  fund  in  1929,  as  a  permanent  gift  and  in  1935  added  another 
$100.00  to  this  amount.  A  student  from  Washington  County  is  given 
preference  when  a  loan  from  this  fund  is  granted. 

In  memory  of  Miss  Medwedeff ,  a  former  faculty  member  of  the  college, 
her  father  has  established  an  annual  tuition  scholarship  of  $100.00.  This 
award  is  made  to  an  outstanding  student  selected  by  the  trustees  of  this 
fund.    It  is  known  as  the  Minnie  V.  Medwedeff  Scholarship. 

Miss  Gertrude  Carley,  who  came  as  Registrar  to  the  college  in  1923, 
gave  valuable  service  to  its  study  of  students,  and  to  its  business  manage- 
ment. She  passed  away  in  1936  after  a  lingering  illness.  Her  family  and 
friends  presented  a  loan  fund  in  her  name  to  help  worthy  students:  it  is 
known  as  the  Gertrude  Carley  Memorial  Fund. 

Loans : 

The  total  amounts  available  for  loans  and  scholarships  follow: 

Amount 

The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund $8,000.00 

The  Lillian  Jackson  Memorial  Loan  Fund 50.00 

The  Carpenter  Memorial  Loan  Fund  (for  Men  only)....  402.00 

Class  of  1925  Loan  Fund 90.00 

The  Reese  Arnold  Memorial  Loan  Fund 100.00 

The  Martha  Richmond  Loan  Fund 180.00 

The  Normal  Literary  Society  Loan  Fund  (Class  of  1925)  100.00 

Pestalozzi  Loan  Fund  (Class  of  1926) 100.00 

General  Scholarship  Fund 175.00 

Esther  Sheel  Memorial  Loan  Fund 500.00 

Washington  County  Alumni  Unit  Loan  Fund 200.00 

Eunice  K.  Crabtree  Loan  Fund  (Gift  of  Class  of  1931)..  200.00 

1933  Gift  Loan  Fund  of  Faculty  and  Students 700.00 

Pauline  Rutledge  Loan  Fund  (Gift  of  Class  of  1934)....  200.00 

Gertrude  Carley  Memorial  Fund 450.00 

Scholarships : 

Minnie  V.  Medwedeff  Scholarship  (awarded  annually)..  $100.00 
Daughters  of  American  Revolution  Scholarship 

(awarded  annually)  50.00 

EXPENSES 

Tuition 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Education  on  Friday, 
May  21,  1933,  it  was  voted  to  initiate  a  tuition  charge  of  $100.00  for  all 
students  at  the  three  white  teachers  colleges.  This  amount  takes  care 
of  all  the  usual  fees  including  registration,  health  service  and  library 
service.  However,  there  is  in  addition  a  student  activities  fee  of  $6.00  to 
be  paid  by  all  students,  and  a  breakage  fee  of  $5.00  (to  be  refunded  at 
the  time  of  graduation  or  withdrawal,  if  no  breakage  is  charged  against 
a  student's  record). 
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Cost  for  Resident  Students 

Resident  students  pay  the  tuition  charge  of  $100.00  and  are  given 
room,  meals,  laundry,  and  personal  care,  at  the  rate  of  only  $6.00  per 
week;  the  total  charge  for  the  scholastic  year  of  36  weeks  amounting  to 
$316.0€.  All  expenses  are  payable  in  two  equal  installments  in  advance, 
$158.00  on  the  opening  day  in  September  and  $158.00  on  February  1st. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  $5.00  breakage  fee  is  deposited  by  each  new  student, 
but  this  fee  is  refunded  when  the  student  completes  the  course  if  no 
breakage  is  charged  against  his  record.  The  student  activities  fee  of 
$6.00  is  also  required  at  time  of  registration. 

Men  students  living  in  Towson  homes  pay  $126.00  per  year  to  the  college 
for  meals  and  laundry  and  approximately  $2.50  a  week  to  the  Towson 
hostess.  It  costs  about  $7.50  more  to  room  in  Towson  than  in  the  dormi- 
tory because  the  hostesses  must  be  paid  for  their  rooms  during  the 
Christmas  and  Easter  holiday  periods. 

Room  Reservation  Fee 

A  room  reservation  fee  of  $10.00  is  required  each  year  of  all  applicants 
who  desire  to  board  at  the  college.  All  students  are  eligible  to  dormitory 
life.  This  fee  is  deducted  from  the  fixed  charges  upon  entrance,  and  no 
refund  of  this  fee  will  be  made  after  September  1. 

Cost  for  Day  Students 

Day  students  pay  the  tuition  charges  of  $100.00.  They  deposit  the 
breakage  fee  of  $5.00,  which  will  be  refunded  at  the  time  of  their  with- 
drawal from  the  school,  just  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  boarding  stu- 
dents, if  no  damages  are  charged  to  the  student.  They  pay  the  student 
activities  fee  of  $6.00. 

Day  students  can  obtain  wholesome  hot  lunches  in  the  college  cafeteria 
at  nominal  charges. 

Cost  for  Out-of-State  Students 

Students  whose  parents  reside  out  of  the  State  of  Maryland  may  enter 
the  State  Teachers  College  upon  presentation  of  the  required  high  school 
credits  which  are  passed  upon  by  the  Credential  Secretary  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  These  students  pay  the  tuition  of  $100.00, 
the  charge  for  room,  meals  and  laundry  of  $216.00  for  the  year,  the  stu- 
dent activities  fee  of  $6.00,  the  (refundable)  breakage  fee  of  $5.00.  In 
addition  there  is  a  surcharge  for  out-of-state  students  of  $200.00.  This 
amount  over  and  above  the  cost  to  a  Maryland  student  represents  the 
actual  cost  to  the  State  of  a  student's  instruction  costs  plus  the  living 
expenses  in  one  of  the  dormitories. 

Late  Registration  Fee 

Any  student  who  registers  after  the  date  for  registration  named  in  the 
calendar  is  required  to  pay  a  late  entrance  fee  of  $2.00. 
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The  Breakage  Fee 

A  breakage  or  property  deposit  of  $5.00  is  required  of  all  students.  This 
will  be  refunded  immediately  after  graduation  or  withdrawal  if  the  stu- 
dent has  not  broken  or  destroyed  any  of  the  college  or  dormitory  furniture 
or  furnishings.  If  there  are  charges  against  a  student  the  costs  will  be 
deducted  from  the  breakage  fee  and  the  balance  refunded.  If  the  costs 
exceed  the  breakage  fee  an  extra  bill  will  be  sent  to  the  parents. 


The  Activities  Fee 

All  students  will  want  to  become  a  working  part  of  at  least  four 
organizations:  (1)  the  athletic  association  (dues,  $2.50);  (2)  their  class 
organization  (dues,  $1.00);  (3)  the  student  council  (dues,  $.50);  (4)  the 
college  magazine.  The  Tower  Light,  (subscription,  $1.50).  The  remaining 
fifty  cents  goes  to  a  Culture  Fund  which  is  used  for  bringing  speakers 
and  artists  to  the  college.  This  fee  is  collected  on  registration  day  along 
with  tuition  and  other  fees. 

Summary  of  Expenses 

Semester  I  Semester  II 

Day  Students— Tuition,  $100.00  a  year $50.00  $50.00 

Boarding  Students — 

Tuition,  $100.00  a  year;  Room,  Board  and 

Laundry,  $216.00  $158.00  $158.00 

All  Students— Activities  Fee  $6.00 

All  Freshmen  (new  students)  Breakage  Fee, 

refundable  $5,00 

Private  Lessons — Piano,  Voice  or  Coaching — 10  private  half-hour 
lessons:  per  term,  $7.50. 

REFUNDS 

As  a  basis  for  making  refunds  to  students  who  withdraw,  the  following 
plan  became  effective  September,  1933: 

For  Day  Students 

1.  Day  students,  admitted  in  good  standing,  who  withdraw  between  the 

opening  of  the  college  and  October  1,  shall  have  refunded  the  tuition 
charge  for  the  first  semester  less  $10.00. 

2.  Day  students  who  withdraw  on  their  own  or  guardian's  initiative  after 

October  1,  shall  receive  no  refund  of  tuition,  for  the  term  involved. 
A  term  is  a  period  of  nine  weeks  or  half  a  semester. 

3.  Day  students  who  withdraw  at  the  request  of  the  college  after  October 

1,  shall  receive  no  refund  of  tuition  for  the  term  involved. 
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4.  Day  students  entering  on  probation  will  be  required  to  pay  no  tuition 
until  after  the  entrance  examination  when  their  admission  will  be 
determined.  However,  such  students  will  register  for  the  examin- 
ation upon  the  registration  date  set  in  the  calendar. 

For  Resident  Students 

1.  Resident  students  who  withdraw  before  October  1,  shall  have  refunded 

the  tuition  charge  for  the  first  semester  (or  whatever  amount  has 
been  paid  for  by  the  student)  less  $10.00;  and  shall  have  refunded 
also  the  amount  paid  for  room,  meals  and  laundry,  minus  the  charge 
for  one  week  more  than  the  number  of  weeks  actually  spent  in  the 
college. 

2.  Resident  students  who  withdraw  on  their  own  or  guardian's  initiative 

after  October  1,  shall  receive  no  refund  of  tuition  for  the  term  in- 
volved, and  will  be  charged  for  room,  meals  and  laundry  by  terms, 
i.  e.,  either  for  one  term,  or  two  terms,  according  to  the  time  of  with- 
drawal. Fractions  of  a  term  will,  therefore,  be  counted  as  a  full 
term.  Parents  should  be  careful  to  notify  the  college  as  soon  as 
they  know  when  a  student  is  to  be  withdrawn;  it  is  to  their  own 
financial  advantage. 

3.  Resident  students  who  withdraw  at  the  request  of  the  college  after 

October  1,  shall  receive  no  refund  of  tuition  for  the  term  involved, 
and  shall  be  refunded  the  amount  paid  for  room,  meals  and  laundry, 
minus  the  charge  for  one  week  more  than  the  number  of  weeks 
actually  spent  in  the  college. 

4.  Resident  students  who  enter  on  probation  will  pay  only  the  room  reser- 

vation fee  of  $10.00  until  after  the  entrance  tests  have  been  taken. 
Out  of  this  amount  expenses  will  be  taken  for  the  time  the  student 
boards  at  the  college,  if  the  student  is  notified  of  failure  in  the 
entrance  tests.  If  the  student  is  accepted  after  the  entrance  tests 
all  other  fees  are  due  on  the  day  the  student  is  notified  of  the  results. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Application  blanks  for  admission  will  be  furnished  upon  request.  Such 
blanks  should  be  filled  out  and  sent  to  the  college  well  in  advance  of  the 
student's  coming,  so  that  the  reply  from  the  college  can  inform  the  student 
as  to  the  entrance  requirements  and  the  assigned  dormitory  reservation. 
If,  after  a  boarding  student  has  been  given  a  room  assignment  in  one  of 
the  residence  halls,  or  in  Towson,  circumstances  arise  to  prevent  the 
student  from  attending  the  college,  that  fact  should  be  immediately  com- 
municated to  the  college,  so  that  the  room  reservation  thus  surrendered 
may  be  available  for  another  student.  A  room  deposit  of  ten  dollars 
($10.00)  is  required.  This  amount  is  deducted  from  the  fixed  charges 
upon  registration  or  returned  to  the  student  if  the  student  cancels  his 
reservation  before  September  1. 
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Additional  Information 

Additional  information  and  answers  to  particular  questions  that  stu- 
dents or  parents  may  wish  to  ask  will  be  gladly  furnished. 

Address :  The  President, 
State  Teachers  College  at  Towson, 
Towson  (Suburb  of  Baltimore),  Maryland. 


PROFESSIONAL  INFORMATION 


State  Teachers'  Certificates 

Each  graduate  of  the  four-year  course  at  the  State  Teachers  College 
is  eligible  to  receive  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Certificate  in  Elementary 
Education  from  the  State  Department  of  Education.  This  certificate  is 
valid  for  elementary  school  teaching  throughout  the  counties  of  the  state 
for  three  years  and  is  renewable  upon  evidence  of  successful  experience 
and  professional  spirit. 

The  Baltimore  City  graduates  must  take  the  city  professional  examina- 
tions, the  successful  completion  of  which  places  them  on  the  eligible  list 
to  teach  in  the  elementary  grades  in  the  Baltimore  City  School  System. 
This  Civil  Service  plan  is  part  of  the  City  Charter  and  dates  back  to  1898. 

Admission  Requirements 

1.  Age: 

To  be  eligible  for  admission,  a  student  must  be  sixteen  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  entrance  or  by  the  thirty-first  of  December  fol- 
lowing the  September  registration. 

2.  Graduation  from  an  Approved  High  School: 

The  State  Department  of  Education  is  the  accrediting  agency  for 
the  public  high  schools  and  also  for  the  non-public  secondary  schools 
of  Maryland.  Any  other  school  from  which  a  candidate  is  accepted 
mxUst  be  approved  either  by  its  State  Department  of  Education  or 
by  the  proper  regional  accrediting  agency. 

3.  Certification  by  High  School  Principal: 

The  record  of  every  applicant  must  be  certified  by  the  principal  of 
the  high  school  attended.  The  graduates  of  any  of  the  various 
curricula  of  the  Maryland  public  high  schools  may  be  accepted  in 
the  Teachers  College.  Graduates  of  out-of-state  schools  who  are 
admitted  must  have  completed  well  organized  curricula  totaling 
sixteen  units  and  including  the  constants  required  for  graduation 
from  any  Maryland  public  high  school,  as  follows: 
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English  i 4  units 

Mathematics  1  unit 

Social  Studies   (of  which  1  unit  must  be 

U.  S.  History) 2  units 

Science    1  unit 

Acceptable  electives 8  units 

Total    16  units 

4.  Scholarship  Requirements: 

The  standards  for  students  entering  from  Baltimore  City  and 
from  the  counties,  though  based  on  different  marking  systems,  are 
approximately  the  same  and  are  as  follows: 

County  Students: 

The  scholarship  standard  set  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
as  the  basis  for  certification  by  the  high  school  principal  for  col- 
lege entrance  is  that  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  the 
applicant  shall  have  made  a  grade  of  A  or  B  in  at  least  60%  of 
the  college  entrance  courses  and  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in  all 
other  college  entrance  courses  taken  during  these  two  years. 
Students  not  meeting  this  average  may  apply  for  admission  on 
probation.    (See  "5"  which  follows.) 

Baltimore  City  Students: 

The  agreement  with  the  State  Department  of  Education  on  the 
scholarship  standards  recommended  by  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners of  Baltimore  City  as  the  basis  for  certification  for 
admission  to  the  Teachers  College  is  that  the  student  must  have 
made  an  average  of  80%  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school 
work.  Students  with  averages  between  75  and  80  may  apply  for 
admission  on  probation.    (See  "5"  which  follows.) 

5.  Admission  on  Probation: 

Students  who  do  not  meet  the  scholarship  requirements  for  en- 
trance in  good  standing  may  request  admission  on  probation.  Such 
students  are  admitted  to  the  tests  which  are  administered  to  all 
entering  students  and  in  the  light  of  the  test  results  and  personal 
interviews,  each  student  is  notified  whether  he  is  accepted  on  proba- 
tion or  rejected.  The  student,  admitted  on  probation,  must  make  a 
satisfactory  record  during  the  freshman  year  in  order  to  attain 
the  full  requirements  to  continue  at  the  college. 

6.  Health: 

A  thorough  physical  examination  by  the  college  physician  is 
required  for  admission. 

7.  Status  of  Married  Women  Applicants: 

According  to  a  regulation  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  passed 
in  1928,  married  women  who  at  the  time  of  application  are  not  in 
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the  regular  state  teaching  service  may  enter  the  college  only  upon 
special  permission  from  the  board. 

Admission  with  Advanced  Standing 

The  college  will  allow  credit  from  recognized  institutions  as  far  as  such 
credits  may  apply  on  the  prescribed  curriculum.  These  credits  must  be 
approved  by  the  State  Department  of  Education.  The  transcript  is  care- 
fully reviewed  and  the  credit  allowed  is  provisional  until  a  student  has 
established  a  satisfactory  record  in  the  college. 

Pledge  to  Teach  in  the  State  of  Maryland 

All  students  entering  the  State  Teachers  College  are  required  to  sign 
a  pledge  to  teach  two  years  in  Maryland  immediately  following  their 
graduation. 

Credits 

All  courses  are  organized  on  the  semester  basis.  A  semester  hour  is  to 
be  interpreted  as  work  done  in  the  classroom  for  one  hour  a  week  during 
a  period  of  at  least  eighteen  weeks.  If  a  course  is  held  for  three  periods 
a  week  for  eighteen  weeks  it  will  receive  three  semester  hours  of  credit. 
The  average  student  load  is  sixteen  hours  for  any  one  semester.  Thirty- 
two  semester  hours  should  be  earned  during  each  college  year.  One 
hundred  twenty-eight  semester  hours  or  credits  are  required  for  the  B.  S. 
degree. 

System  of  Marking 

Grades  are  designated  by  the  following  symbols:  A,  B,  C-f,  C,  C-,  D, 
F,  Incomplete.  D  is  the  lowest  passing  mark,  yet  is  considered  unsatis- 
factory, and  F  is  a  failure  which  means  that  the  course  so  marked  must 
be  repeated.  An  Incomplete  shoiild  be  removed  during  the  three  weeks 
following  the  close  of  the  course  and  unless  satisfactorily  completed  at 
that  time  will  become  a  failure. 

Standard  of  Work  Required 

A  student  must  maintain  an  average  of  C  in  order  to  be  in  good  standing 
in  the  college.  Any  student  who  receives  more  than  two  failures  during 
any  one  term  or  who  accumulates  a  high  percentage  of  D  grades  on  his 
record  may  be  asked  to  withdraw.  The  complete  records  of  students  are 
reviewed  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  and  both  academic  and  personality 
growths  are  considered  in  the  action.  A  person  failing  to  make  an  average 
of  C  in  any  one  semester  is  placed  on  probation  and  must  make  a  satisfac- 
tory average  by  the  close  of  the  following  semester  in  order  to  remain  in 
the  college. 

Attendance  and  Punctuality 

Students  are  referred  to  the  student  handbook  for  detailed  information 
regarding    the    rules    concerning    absence    and    lateness.      There    is    no 
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system  of  "cuts"  in  the  college  but  students  building  up  unsatisfactory 
attendance  records  are  warned  by  the  Registrar's  Office.  Unless  improve- 
ment is  shown  these  cases  are  referred  to  the  Scholarship  Committee. 

Student  Teaching 

The  prospective  teacher  is  inducted  into  the  art  of  his  profession  by  a 
gradual  approach  through  actual  participation  in  classroom  activities 
during  his  freshman  and  sophomore  years  at  the  college.  Student  teaching 
is  restricted  to  the  junior  and  senior  years  and  is  divided  into  two  terms 
of  nine  weeks.  The  student  spends  the  entire  time  in  a  practice  center 
and  reports  to  the  college  once  a  week  for  conferences  with  the  super- 
visors of  student  teaching.  These  experiences  are  in  both  fields  of  ele- 
mentary education,  primary  and  intermediate  grades,  so  that  the  student 
may  have  opportunities  to  demonstrate  his  best  level  of  teaching. 

Facilities  for  Student  Teaching 

There  are  eight  classrooms  in  the  Campus  Elementary  School;  and 
twenty-six  affiliated  training  centers  provided  through  the  courtesy  and 
cooperation  of  the  Baltimore  City  Board  of  Education  and  the  Baltimore 
County  Board  of  Education. 

Graduation  Requirements 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  is  conferred  upon  those 
who  successfully  complete  the  four-year  curriculum.  Until  September, 
1938,  students  entering  from  Baltimore  City  were  allowed  to  follow  the 
first  three  years  of  the  curriculum  and  then  withdraw  and  receive  a  three- 
year  diploma  which  enabled  them  to  teach  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of 
Baltimore  City,  after  taking  the  professional  examinations.  Since  1938 
all  students  have  followed  the  four-year  curriculum  and  no  three-year 
diplomas  will  be  given  after  June,  1940. 

Curriculum  Offered 

The  four-year  curriculum  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  an 
outgrowth  of  study  and  research  on  the  part  of  the  administration  and 
faculty.  Because  of  the  prescribed  course  of  study  the  sequence  of  courses 
is  worked  out  to  the  best  advantages  of  the  student. 

Numbering  of  Courses 

Courses  are  numbered  according  to  the  following  scheme: 

Courses  numbered  100-199  inclusive  are  primarily  for  freshmen. 
Courses  numbered  200-299  inclusive  are  primarily  for  sophomores. 
Courses  numbered  300-399  inclusive  are  primarily  for  juniors. 
Courses  numbered  400-499   inclusive  are  primarily  for  seniors. 
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COURSES  INCLUDED  IN  THE  FOUR- YEAR  CURRICULUM 
(To  remain  in  eflFect  for  students  who  graduate  in  June,  1940  and  1941) 

Semester 
Hours 

Art  9 

Art  101— The  World  Today  in  Art IV2 

Art  102 — Fine  and  Industrial  Art 3 

Art  301 — Fine  and  Industrial  Art 1^^ 

Art  401 — Advanced  Course — Fine  and  Industrial  Art 1% 

Art  402 — ^Art  in  the  Elementary  School ll^ 

English 201/^ 

Eng.  101 — The  World  Today  in  Literature 3 

Eng.  103— Written  English 3 

Eng.  201 — Children's  Literature  2 

Eng.  203 — Speech  Arts  3 

Eng.  205 — Reading  in  the  Elementary  School 2 

Eng.  303— Teaching  Oral  and  Written  English 2 

Eng.  401-402 — Survey  of  English  and  American  Literature  4 
Eng.  406 — Advanced  Course  in  Reading  in  Elementary 

School 11/^ 

Education    26 

Ed.  101 — The  Modern  Elementary  School   (2  hrs.  rec. 

1  hr.  lab.)  2 

Ed.  211 — Kindergarten-Primary  Principles  and  Materials..     2 
Ed.  331 — Modern  Trends  in  Education  and  Their  Historic 

Origins  3 

Ed.  341 — The  History,  Administration,  Interpretation  and 

Construction  of  Tests  1% 

Ed.  432— Philosophy  of  Education 1% 

Ed.  203-304— Student  Teaching  (for  City  students) )      ^g 

Ed.  303-404— Student  Teaching  (for  County  students) j 

Social  Studies  27 

Hist.  101 — Human  Relationships  in  the  World  Today 1% 

Hist.  102,  201,  202— Evolution  of  Cultural  and  Economic 
Western  Civilization. 

Hist.  102— Ancient  Life  3 

Hist.  201  and  202 — Medieval  Life  of  Western  Europe 

and  Exploration  and  Settlement  of  the  Americas 3 

Hist.  301-302 — American  History — Economic,   Social  and 

Political  Trends  (including  Maryland) 3 

Hist.  301 — National  Development  Period. 
Hist.  302 — America  in  World  Affairs. 
Hist.  401 — European  Industrial  and  Imperial  Develop- 
ments since  1815  IV^ 

Geo.  101 — Geographical  Background  of  Modern  World 
Problems   1% 
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Courses  Included  In  The  Four-Year  Curriculum — Continued 

Semester 
Hours 

Geo.  102 — Human  Adjustment  to  Physical  Environment 3 

Geo.  201-202 — Curriculum  Material  in  the  Geography  of 

the  United  States 3 

Geo.  301-302 — Curriculum  Material  in  the  Geography  of 

Europe  3 

Geo.  401 — Curriculum  Material  in  the  Geography  of  Asia, 

South  America  and  Africa 1^/^ 

Economics  302 — Principles  of  Economics  and  Sociology....     3 

Penmanship  100 — Handwriting  Practice  (Non-credit  course) 

Health    7 

Hea.  101 — Personal  Hygiene  and  First  Aid 3 

Hea.  202 — Economics  in  Relation  to  the  Health  Program....  2 

Hea.  303 — Community  and  School  Problems  in  Health 2 

Mathematics  5 

Math  201 — Teaching  Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary  School     3 
Math.  301 — Advanced  Course  in  the  Teaching  of  Arithme- 
tic in  the  Elementary  School 2 

Music 9V2 

Mus.  100 — Chorus  (Non-credit  course) 

Mus.  101— The  World  Today  in  Music 1% 

Mus.  102 — Elements  of  Music,  Theoretical  and  Applied 2 

Mus.  201 — Music  in  the  Elementary  School 1% 

Mus.  301 — Music  in  the  Elementary  School  (continued) 1% 

Mus.  401 — Advanced  Course — Music  in  the  Elementary 

School 11/2 

Mus.  402 — Appreciation  of  Music 1^/4 

Physical  Education  9 

Ph.  Ed.  101-102,  201-202,  301-302,  401-402— Athletics 7 

Ph.  Ed.  311 — Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary  School     2 

Psychology   5 

Psy.  Ill — Educational  Psychology  1 

Psy.  221— Child  Psychology 2 

Psy.  321 — Behavior  Problems  of  Elementary  School  Chil- 
dren    1 

Psy.  421 — Adolescent  Psychology 1 

Science  10 

Sci.  101 — Biological  Principles  3 

Sci.  202 — Background  of  Physical  Sciences 4 

Sci.  302 — Science  in  the  Elementary  School 3 

Total  Credits 128 
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SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  FOR  FOUR- YEAR  COURSE 


Semester  I 

Hrs.  Wks. 

Art  101 I      P  -,3 

Music  101 j      d  18 

English  101   3  18 

Geography  101 ....  I      q  ho 

History  101 j      rf  18 

Health  101 3  18 

Physical  Ed.  101 2  18 

Psychology  111 1  18 

Science  101 4  18 

Chorus  1  18 


First  Year 

Semester  II 

Cr.  Hrs.  Wks. 

P  Art  102 4  18 

"*  Education  101 3  18 

3  English  103 3  18 

q  Geography  102 3  18 

"*  Music  102 2  18 

3  Penmanship  100 ....     2  18 

1  Physical  Ed.  102....     2  18 

3  19 


Cr. 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 


14 


20 


17 
Second  Year 


Semester  I 

Hrs.  Wks.  Cr. 

English  203 3  18  3 

Geography  201, 202..     3  18  3 

History  102 3  18  3 

Mathematics  201 3  18  3 

Physical  Ed.  201 2  18  1 

Science  202 5  18  4 

19  17 


Semester  II 


Education  211 2 

English  201 2 

English  205 2 

Health  202 2 

History  201,  202....  3 

Physical  Ed.  202....  2 

Physical  Ed.  311....  2 

Psychology  221 2 


Hrs.  Wks. 
18 
18 
18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 


Cr. 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 


Semester  I 


Third  Year 


17 


16 


1st  9  2nd  9 
Wks.  Wks.  Cr. 

Art  301 2  2       11^ 

Education   331 3  3       3 

English  303 4  2 

*History  301 3       11/2 

Mathematics  301 4       2 

Music  201 3  11/2 

Physical  Ed.  301 2  2       1 

Science  302 4  4       3 

18  18     151/3 


Semester  II 

1st  9  2nd  9 
Wks.  Wks.  Cr 

Ed.  303— Student 

Teaching  25  8 

Education  341 

English   406. 

Geography  301  

Music  301 

Physical  Ed.  302.... 
Psychology  321 


11/2 
11/2 
11/2 
11/2 
1.4 


25     16     151/2 


Fourth  Year 


Semester  I 

1st  9  2nd  9 
Wks.  Wks.  Cr. 

Art  401 4  11/2 

*Geography  302 3  1^/2 

History  302 3  11/2 

Music  401 3  1% 

Physical  Ed.  401 2  i/^ 

Psychology  421 2  1 

Ed.  404— Student 

Teaching  25       8 


Semester  II 


1st  9  2nd  9 
Wks.  Wks.  Cr. 


17     25     151/2 


Art  402 2  2 

Economics  302 3  3 

Education  432 3 

English  401,  402....  4  4 

Geography  401 3 

Health  303 2  2 

History  401 3 

Music  402 3 

Physical  Ed.  402....  2  2 


11/2 
3 

11/2 
4 

iy2 

2 

11/2 

11/2 

1 


19     19     171/2 


Total  Semester  Hours 128 


*  Unit  courses. 
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THREE- YEAR  PROGRAM  FOR  BALTIMORE  CITY  STUDENTS 

WHO  REQUEST  THE  THREE- YEAR  DIPLOMA 

(Will  not  be  given  after  1939-40) 


Semester  I 

Hrs.  Wks. 

Art  101 1      Q  ia 

Music  101 j      rf  i» 

English  101  3  18 

English  103  ....: 3  18 

Geography  101 .... )       o  -lo 

History  101 |      ^  i» 

Health  101 3  18 

Physical  Ed.  101 2  18 

Psychology  111 1  18 

Chorus  1  18 

19 


First  Year 

Semester  II 

Cr.                                                              Hrs.  Wks.  Cr 

„              Art  102 4  18  3 

Education  101 3  18  2 

3              Geography  102 3  18  3 

3              Music  102 2  18  2 

q  Penmanship  100 ....     2  18 

Physical  Ed.  102....     2  18  1 

3             Science  101 4  18  3 

1                                                   20  14 


17 


Second  Year 


Semester  I 

Hrs.  Wks.  Cr. 

English  203 3  18  3 

English  205 2  18  2 

*Geography  201, 202..     3  18  3 

History  102 3  18  3 

Mathematics  201 3  18  3 

Physical  Ed.  201 2  18  1 

Psychology  221 2  18  2 

18  17 


Semester  II 

1st  9  2nd  9 
Wks.  Wks.  Cr 

Ed.  203  — Student..  25 

Education  211 4 

English  303 4 

*History  201 3 

Mathematics  301....  4 

Physical  Ed.  202....  2 


2 
2 

11/2 
2 

V2 


25     17     16 


Third  Year 


Semester  I 

1st  9  2nd  9 
Wks.  Wks.  Cr, 

Ed.  304— Student 

Teaching  25 

Art  301 

Education  341 

Health  202 

History  202 

Music  201 

Physical  Ed.  301 


11/2 

11/2 
2 

11/2 

iy2 
1/2 


25     19     16 1/2 


Semester  II 


1st  9  2nd  9 
Wks.  Wks. 


Cr. 

Education  331 3  3  3 

English  201 2  2  2 

Health  303 2  2  2 

History  301 3  iy2 

Physical  Ed.  301....     2  2  1 

Physical  Ed.  311....     2  2  2 

Science  202 5  5  4 

19  16  151/2 


Total  Semester  Hours. 


96 


*  Unit  courses. 
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COURSES  INCLUDED  IN  THE  NEW  PROPOSED  FOUR-YEAR 

CURRICULUM 

(Effective  for  Students  Entering  September,  1939,  and  Thereafter) 

Semester 
Hours 

Art 7 

Art  101— The  World  Today  in  Art iy2 

Art  102 — Fine  and  Industrial  Art 2 

Art  211 — Practicum  in  Art  Instruction 2 

Students  study  the  pupils'  responses  through 
art  experiences  by  participating  in  the  class- 
room instruction. 

Art  403 — Art  in  the  Elementary  School 1% 

Education  29% 

Ed.  311 — Kindergarten-Primary  Principles  and  Materials...  2 

Ed.  312,  313 — Curriculum  Interpretation 3 

Ed.  301 — General  Principles  of  Education 2 

Ed.  431 — Modern  Trends  in  Education  and  Their  Historic 

Origin 3 

Ed.  432 — Philosophy  of  Education 2 

Ed.  341 — The  History,  Administration,  Interpretation,  and 

Construction  of  Tests 1% 

Ed.  303,  304— Student  Teaching  (18  weeks) 16 

English    20% 

Eng.  101— The  World  Today  in  Literature 3 

Eng.  103— Written   English 3 

Eng.  201 — Children's  Literature 2 

Eng.  203— Speech  Arts 3 

Eng.  205 — Reading  in  the  Elementary  School 3 

Eng.  303 — Language  Arts — Teaching  Oral  and  Written 

English 2 

Eng.  401,  402 — Survey  of  English  and  American  Litera- 
ture      3 

Eng.  406 — Advanced  Course  in  Reading  in  the  Elementary 
School 1% 

Social  Studies 25 

Sociology  101 — Social  Relationships 3 

Hist.  102 — Evolution  of  Cultural  and  Economic  Western 

Civilization 3 

Hist.  204 — American  History — Development  of  the  United 

States  as  a  Nation  and  a  World  Power 3 

Hist.  401,  402 — Modern  European  History — European  In- 
dustrial and  Imperial  Developments  since  1815 3 

Geog.  203 — Human  Adjustment  to  Physical  Environment...     3 

Geog.  204 — Regional  Geography 3 

Economics  402 — Principles  of  Economics 3 

Social  Studies  301,  302 — Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary 

School 4 

Health  6 

Hea.  101 — Personal  Hygiene  and  First  Aid 2 

Hea.  102— Elements  of  Public  Health 2 

Hea.  401— Health  of  the  School  Child 2 
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Courses  Included  in  the  New  Proposed  Four- Year  Curriculum — Continued 

Semester 
Hours 

Music  - TY2 

Mus.  100 — Chorus   (No  credit) 

Mus.  101 — The  World  Today  in  Music l^/^ 

Mus.  102 — Elements  of  Music 2 

Mus.  211 — Practicum  in  Music  Instruction 2 

Students  study  the  pupils'  responses  through 
music  experiences  by  participating  in  the  class- 
room instruction. 
Mus.  304 — Music  in  the  Elementary  School 2 

Mathematics  - 5 

Math.  201 — Teaching  Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary  School     3 
Math.  301 — Advanced  Course  in  the  Teaching  of  Arith- 
metic)      2 

Psychology   TVz 

Psy.  201 — Psychology  of  Learning 4 

A  seminar  in  which  students  are  introduced  to 
psychology  through  actual  experiences  with 
children. 

Psy.  321 — Behavior  Problems  of  Elementary  School  Chil- 
dren      1% 

Psy.  420 — Psychology  of  Human  Development 2 

Physical  Education  5 

Ph.  Ed.  Ill — Practicum  in  Physical  Education 2 

Students  study  the  pupils'  responses  in  free  and 

directed  physical  activities. 

Ph.  Ed.  102,  201,  202— Athletics 3 

Ph.  Ed.  301,  302,  401,  402— Athletics   (No  credit) 

Science  11 

Sci.  101 — Biological  Principles — Zoology 3 

Sci.  102 — Biological    Principles — ^Botany 3 

Sci.  202 — Background  of  Physical  Science 3 

Sci.  301 — Science  in  the  Elementary  School 2 

*Electives — Two  courses  from  the  following  fields 4 

Art  .: 2 

Music  2 

Physical  Education  2 

Science  2 

English   2 

Special  Education 2 

History 2 

Total  hours  128 


♦  Titles  and  content  of  these  courses  will  be  determined  by  the  college  instructors  later. 
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PROPOSED  FOUR- YEAR  PROGRAM 
(Operative  September,  1939) 


3     18 


Semester  I 

Hrs.  Wks. 

Art  101 

Music  101 

English  101 3 

Sociology  101 3 

Health   101 2 

Science  101 4 

Physical  Ed.  Ill 2 

Music  100 — Chorus..  1 


First  Year 


18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 


18 


Cr. 


3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
0 

16 


Semester  II 

Hrs.  Wks.    Cr. 


Art  102 3  18 

Music  102 2  18 

English  103 3  18 

History  102 3  18 

Health   102 2  18 

Science  102 4  18 

Physical  Ed.  102 2  18 


19 


16 


Second  Year 

Semester  I 

Hrs.  Wks.    Cr. 


Semester  II 

Hrs.  Wks.    Cr. 


English  203 3  18 

Geography  203 3  18 

Science  202 4  18 

Art  211 2  18 

Psychology  201 4  18 

Physical  Ed.  201......  2  18 


18 


Semester  I 

Hrs.  Wks. 

Social  Studies  201, 

302 4  18 

English  303 2  18 

Mathematics  301 2  18 

Education  311 2  18 

Education  312,  313..     3  18 

Science  301 2  18 

Physical  Ed.  301 1  18 


16 


English    101 2  18 

English   205 3  18 

History   204 3  18 

Geography  204 3  18 

Mathematics  201 3  18 

Music  211 2  18 

Physical  Ed.  211 2  18 

18 


Third  Year 

Semester  II 

Cr.  1st  9  2nd  9 

Education  303— 

4  Student  Teaching  25 

2  Education   301 4 

2  Education  341 3 

2  English  406 3 

3  Psychology  321 3 

2  Music  304 4 

0  Physical  Ed.  302 1 


2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 

17 


Cr. 

8 
2 

IV2 

iy2 

2 

0 


16  15  25     18     16^ 

This  semester  of  work  is  organized  as  an  interdepartmental  seminar.  Demonstration 
teaching,  interpreting  curriculum  materials  with  relation  to  pupil  needs,  planning  teaching 
units,  and  conducting  planned  exciirsions  will  be  included  in  this  program  of  studies.  The 
purpose  is  to  do  intensively  through  coordinating  activities  and  seminar  discussions,  the 
work  preparatory  to  student  teaching. 


Fourth 

Year 

Semester  I 

Semester  II 

1st  9  2 

nd9 

Cr. 

Hrs. 

Wks. 

Cr. 

Education  404 — 

Economics  402 3 

IS 

H 

Student  Teaching  25 

8 

Education   431 3 

18 

3 

Education  432 

4 
4 

2 
2 

History  401,  402 3 

English  401,  402 3 

18 
18 

8 

Psychology  420 

3 

Art  403 

4 

IVa 

Two  from  the  following: 

4 

Health  401 

4 

2 

*Music 

Physical  Ed.  401 

1 

0 

*Art 

*Physical  Education 

Science 
*Special  Education 

English 

History 

Physical  Ed.  402 1 

18 

0 

25     17     151/2 


17 


16 


*  Baltimore  students  will  choose  one  of  the  starred  subjects. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION* 

Art 

Art  101 — The  World  Today  in  Art Mrs.  Brouwer 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  1%  hours.) 

Through  a  study  of  art  in  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting,  and  of 
the  more  immediate  art  in  dress,  the  home,  the  school,  the  theatre  and  the 
community,  a  basis  for  judgment  is  established.  Extensive  reading  from 
the  fine-art  libraries  of  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  and  the  Enoch  Pratt 
Library  supplements  the  work  done  with  the  very  fine  collection  in  the 
college  library. 

AH  102~Fine  and  Industrial  Art (Mrs.   Brouwer 

I  Miss  Neunsingbr 

4  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  courses  have  been  planned  with  the  idea  in 
mind  that  "all  art  is  fine  and  industrial  or  it  is  not  art  at  all."  The  be- 
ginning course  emphasizes  the  principles  and  techniques  necessary  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  art.  The  basic  art  principles  are  studied.  This 
course  is  concerned  with  the  uses  of  the  art  principles  in  relation  to  our 
contemporary  products  in  industry,  clothing,  housing,  and  visual  agencies 
such  as  moving  pictures  and  advertisements.  These  general  topics  provide 
definite  problems  in  design  and  art  structure.  Through  these  problems 
the  student  experiences  painting,  drawing,  linoleum  block  printing,  letter- 
ing and  the  collecting  of  illustrative  material.  Masks  are  made  and  the 
historical  significance  and  present-day  uses  of  masks  are  studied.  Ex- 
periences such  as  painting  and  drawing,  as  noted  above,  are  analyzed  and 
participated  in  by  students  in  the  following  manner :  Example — ^the  topic 
painting  is  studied  through  examples  of  the  various  types  of  painting  such 
as  oil  painting,  water-color  painting,  frescoe  painting,  tempera  painting, 
pastel  painting,  and  stained  glass  painting.  Participation  on  the  part  of 
the  student  consists  of  experiencing  as  many  paint-materials  as  possible. 
Each  topic  is  covered  in  this  manner.  The  illustrative  material  collected 
relates  to  the  general  topics. 

Art  301— Fine  and  Industrial  Art J^^^-   Brouwer 

I  Miss  Neunsingbr 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks,  or 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  IVz  hours.) 

Basically,  this  course  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  the  development  of 
materials  used  by  man  in  his  every-day  life.  The  course  is  comprised  of 
lectures  on  the  types  of  materials  studied,  and  on  historical  and  present- 
day  methods  of  manufacture.     The  materials  to  be  experienced  are  clay, 


*  These  courses  are  included  in  the  curriculum  to  be  in  effect  for  students  who  graduate 
in  3940  and  1941.  Description  of  courses  in  the  new  curriculum  will  appear  in  the  1939-40 
catalogue. 
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dyes,  tools,  wood,  flax,  wool.  The  work  with  clay  includes  the  making  of 
various  tjrpes  of  bowls  such  as  the  slab-built  piece,  the  coil  piece,  the 
poured  piece  and  includes  the  wheel  piece.  The  dye  work  includes  tie- 
dyeing  and  batik  dyeing  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral 
dyes.  The  wood  work  includes  a  special  problem  designed  to  bring  about 
the  use  of  various  tools.  Correct  handling  and  care  of  tools  are  stressed. 
The  flax  and  wool  materials  are  dealt  with  as  illustrative  materials,  and 
after  a  study  of  the  material  and  processes  of  manufacture,  charts  on 
which  to  exhibit  the  processes  are  made. 

There  is  also  the  study  of  the  book  and  other  ways  of  recording  thought. 
At  least  three  types  of  bookbinding  are  experienced  by  the  student.  These 
include  the  simple  folio,  the  Japanese  book  and  the  sewed  book.  Other 
ways  of  recording  thought  are  studied.  A  chart  or  some  other  form  of 
exhibiting  the  material  on  methods  of  keeping  records  is  made.  The 
chart  comprises  the  Quipu  knot,  the  notched  stick,  the  clay  tablet,  the 
wax  tablet,  the  scroll,  the  horn  book. 

Art  UOl,  lt02 — Advanced  Course  in  Art  Education 

4  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

,.  ^      .      ,.  T.  7^  .    ,-,.  Tx    ,        .  ,  .     (Mrs.  Brouwer 

Art  IfOl — Advanced  Cou/r'se  in  Fine  and  Industrial  AHi-^        -k. 

By  the  use  of  many  materials  and  tools  experience  is  given  in  weaving, 
dyeing,  block-printing  and  the  forming,  firing  and  glazing  of  pottery. 
The  study  of  balance,  proportion,  rhythm,  variety,  unity,  and  harmony 
as  related  to  these  problems  provides  instruction  in  the  principles  of  art 
essential  to  the  creation  and  appreciation  of  beauty. 

Art  4-02 — Art  in  the  Elementary  School Mrs.  Brouwer 

Observation  and  interpretation  of  children's  interests,  activities,  stand- 
ards and  skills,  with  participation  in  the  mastering  of  essential  subject- 
matter  in  the  field  of  art  through  learning  by  doing,  provides  for  self- 
expression  through  materials.  Opportunity  for  growth  in  an  under- 
standing of  the  principles  governing  arrangement  is  provided  for  in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  the  lettered  page,  the  care  and  arrangement  of 
bulletin  boards,  the  designing  and  making  of  posters  and  in  class  discus- 
sions of  the  works  of  others.  Application  to  the  work  in  the  grades  is 
made  throughout  the  course. 

Education  and  Psychology 

Education  101 — The  Modern  Elementary  School MiSS  B&RSCH 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  is  basic  to  the  study  and  practice  of  teaching.  Through 
directed  observation,  discussion,  and  reading,  students  are  expected  to 
gain  insight  into  the  fundamental  concepts,  habits,  and  attitudes  essential 
to  later  professionalized   courses   in  education,   participation,   and   the 
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practice  of  teaching.  The  course  attempts  to  give  students  experience 
in  accurate  observation  of  children  and  child  activities  in  the  classroom 
and  in  the  recognition  and  interpretation  of  significant  factors  of  edu- 
cation; to  give  them  some  practice  in  the  recognition  of  observation  tech- 
nique; to  acquaint  them  with  educators  and  educational  literature;  to 
give  them  experience  in  participating  in  both  large  and  small  group 
discussions  and  to  arouse  a  feeling  for  the  ethics  and  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation in  a  modern  school.  A  guide  to  study  lends  organization  to  the 
course,  prescribes  general  procedure  and  attempts  to  fix  dependable  habits 
of  study  through  practical  usage.    No  one  basal  text  is  used. 

Visits  to  the  city  schools  are  arranged,  when  possible,  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  classes  of  under-privileged  children  and  observing  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  individualization  of  instruction  for  all  types  of 
children. 

Education  211 — Kindergarten-Primary  Principles 

and  Materials Miss  JoSLiN 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks,  or 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

An  analysis  is  made  of  the  activities,  experiences,  interests,  and  en- 
vironment of  children  in  the  kindergarten  and  first  three  grades.  Tradi- 
tional content  and  procedures,  as  well  as  the  implications  of  scientific 
investigations  for  present-day  practice,  are  surveyed.  The  basis  of  a  fused 
curriculum  being  persistent  problems,  such  as  physical  well-being,  intel- 
lectual growth,  and  character  development,  criteria  are  set  up  for  judging 
the  relative  value  of  experiences,  as  excursions,  and  also  units  of  subject 
matter.  Ways  of  fostering  leadership,  initiative,  integrity,  cooperation, 
and  talents  of  the  young  for  the  individual  and  social  good  are  considered. 

Maturation  and  promotion,  individual  differences,  behavior  patterns,  and 
the  development  of  vocabulary,  skills,  habits,  and  attitudes  are  empha- 
sized. 

Recent  curricula,  text-books,  materials,  records  of  development,  and 
means  of  promoting  desirable  home  contacts  are  considered,  and  demon- 
strations are  frequently  observed. 

Education  331 — Modern  Trends  in  Education  and  Their 

Historic  Origins MiSS   WOODWARD 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  recent  trends  and  current  practices  in 
American  education.  In  order  to  understand  their  origin  and  growth  a 
survey  of  the  history  of  education  is  made.  Source  material  is  supplied  to 
show  the  development  of  American  text-books  with  some  attention  to  the 
underlying  philosophy  that  has  influenced  American  thought.  The  course 
includes  the  study  of  the  Maryland  School  Laws,  the  Baltimore  City  Char- 
ter, and  the  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. 
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A  three-day  trip  outside  of  Maryland  is  planned  annually  to  give  added 
cultural  and  professional  experience  to  students. 

Education  3^1 — The  History,  Administration, 

Interpretation  and  Construction  of  Tests Miss  CoOK 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  1%  hours.) 

This  course  presents  the  historical  development  of  tests,  elementary 
statistical  procedures  and  their  application  to  teaching.  The  testing  pro- 
gram of  an  elementary  school  is  studied ;  individual  and  group  intelligence 
and  achievement  tests  are  used  for  analyzing  the  needs  of  a  school  system, 
A  diagnosis  of  the  class  and  the  individual  is  made,  and  followed  by  a 
suggested  remedial  program.  Objective  New-Type  Examinations  are 
constructed  on  the  units  made  in  the  subject-matter  courses. 

Education  US2 — Philosophy  of  Education Miss  Bersch 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  1%  hours.) 

The  student,  harmoniously  as  an  individual  and  as  a  professional  per- 
son will  seek  organization  of  his  ideas  of  the  world  as  he  knows  it,  of  his 
indebtedness  to  it  and  his  responsibility  for  it.  He  considers  first  the 
basic  principles  of  education  and  then  philosophies,  for  the  purpose  of 
clarifying  his  relationships  as  an  individual,  as  a  professional  person,  as 
a  member  of  society  and  as  an  evolutionary  agent.  The  course  is  largely 
cultural. 

Education  203  and  Education  30 Jf — Student 

Teaching   (City  Students) )  ^^^^  ^^^'^'^ 

I  Training  Teachers 

30  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks — 9  weeks  in  Second  Year 

9  weeks  in  Third  Year 

All  students  who  plan  to  teach  in  the  City  of  Baltimore  spend  two  terms 
of  9  weeks  each,  30  hours  per  week,  in  student  teaching  in  the  aflfUiated 
practice  centers  in  Baltimore.  Students  are  given  one  9  weeks'  experience 
in  a  primary  grade  and  the  other  9  weeks  in  an  intermediate  grade. 

In  the  term  prior  to  the  student-teaching  term,  students  are  given 
assignments  to  their  centers  in  order  that  they  may  make  specific  prepar- 
ation for  student  teaching  in  related  courses  taken  at  the  Teachers  College. 
Students  must  present  satisfactory  units  of  work  for  teaching  before  being 
permitted  to  teach. 

In  addition  to  daily  conferences  held  at  the  center  by  the  teachers  of 
training,  students  meet  the  supervisor  of  training  once  a  week  to  discuss 
their  problems  and  especially  to  emphasize  the  relation  of  theory  and 
psychology  to  actual  classroom  situations.  Members  of  the  supervisory 
staff  from  the  theory  department  visit  the  centers  frequently  and  confer 
with  the  students  in  regard  to  their  work.  Students  are  given  every 
opportunity  in  the  schools  to  which  they  are  assigned  to  participate  in  all 
school  functions  and  to  know  the  life  of  the  community. 
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Education  303  and  Education  UOh — Student 

Teaching  (County  Students) [^^^^  BROWN 

[Training  Teachers 

20  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks — 9  weeks  in  Junior  Year 

9  weeks  in  Senior  Year 

Every  county  student  is  required  to  spend  at  least  four  hours  a  day 
for  18  weeks  in  student  teaching,  a  minimum  total  of  360  hours  in  the 
schoolroom.  In  -addition  the  students  have  regularly  scheduled  confer- 
ences with  the  teachers  of  practice,  with  the  supervisors  of  student 
teaching,  music,  health  and  athletics,  besides  individual  conferences  with 
other  instructors  at  the  Teachers  College. 

The  plan  is  to  give  each  student  two  experiences,  one  of  9  weeks  in  a 
primary  grade  and  another  of  9  weeks  in  an  intermediate  grade.  As  a 
prerequisite  to  this  course,  students  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Scholar- 
ship Committee  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  student  teaching,  and 
must  have  made  satisfactory  units  of  work  in  specified  subjects  for  the 
teaching  period. 

Some  students  spend  half  of  the  18  weeks  in  the  Campus  Elementary 
School,  and  half  in  the  Baltimore  County  affiliated  schools.  In  all  cases 
students  are  given  experience  in  two  grades.  All  affiliated  county  centers 
are  within  easy  access  of  the  Teachers  College,  so  that  the  student  may 
return  daily  for  conference,  for  use  of  the  library,  and  for  residence. 

Students  are  given  every  opportunity  in  the  schools  to  which  they  are 
assigned  to  participate  in  all  school  functions  and  to  know  the  life  of  the 
community. 

Psychology  111 — Educational  Psychology  Including  Mental  Hygiene. 

1  hour  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  1  hour.) 

This  course  will  be  divided  into  two  units,  one  of  twelve  weeks  in  Edu- 
cational Psychology  and  one  of  six  weeks  in  Mental  Hygiene. 

Educational   Psychology Miss    Birdsong 

The  general  aim  of  this  course  is  to  provide  a  body  of  facts  and  prin- 
ciples which  will  enable  the  teacher  to  (1)  enrich  his  own  life,  and  (2) 
help  him  bring  about  improvement  in  the  quality  of  his  instruction. 

The  specific  topics  considered  are  growth,  learning,  individual  differ- 
ences, adjustment  and  guidance. 

Mental    Hygiene P^^s  Birdsong 

I  Dr.  Preston 

This  course  aims  to  present  to  the  student  a  study  of  the  individual  in  a 
group  (1)  by  analyzing  his  social  aspects,  (2)  by  observing  his  reaction 
to  society.    Lectures  and  readings  form  the  greater  part  of  the  course. 
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Psychology  221 — Child  Psychology MiSS  BiRDSONG 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  psychology  of  childhood.  It  is  a  sur- 
vey course  in  child  study.  By  presenting  the  reactions  of  individuals 
from  birth  to  maturity,  it  aims  to  give  insight  into  the  principles  of 
growth  and  development. 

The  second  half  of  the  course  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  study  of 
individual  children,  (1)  through  the  gathering  of  facts  by  real  acquain- 
tance with  children;  (2)  through  the  interpreting  of  these  facts  in  the 
light  of  the  general  principles  of  child  psychology.  In  this  way  a  better 
understanding  of  the  factors  that  influence  the  development  and  education 
of  children  is  developed. 

Psychology  321 — Behavior  Problems  of  Elementary 

School  Children Miss  Birdsong 

2  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  1  hour.) 

This  course  includes  an  appreciation  of  the  complex  social  background 
of  children  and  a  knowledge  of  the  multiple  factors  that  are  involved  in 
the  production  of  wholesome  behavior.  It  aims  to  investigate  the  emo- 
tional elements  of  behavior,  and  to  study  the  treatment  of  pathological 
conditions  that  give  rise  to  behavior  problems.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
teachers'  attitudes  in  relation  to  the  behavior  of  children  under  their 
training.  Discussion  of  scientifically  evaluated  case  studies  form  a  large 
part  of  this  course. 

Psychology  U21 — Adolescent  Psychology Miss  Birdsong 

2  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  1  hour.) 

This  course  describes  adolescent  nature,  growth  and  development.  It 
considers  the  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social  factors  characteristic 
of  this  period. 

The  primary  consideration  of  the  course  is  to  present  adolescence  as  a 
progressive  change  in  personality  from  childhood  behavior  to  youth. 

Literature  and  scientifically  evaluated  studies  are  read  and  examined 
in  order  to  enable  students  to  transfer  the  principles  of  adolescent  psy- 
chology to  schoolroom  procedures. 

English 

English  101— The  World  Today  in  Literature (Mrs.  Stapleton 

^  I  Mr.  Miller 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  is  a  survey  course,  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  more 
significant  plays,  novels,  and  poetry  of  today.    Main  currents  of  life  and 
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thought  which  influence  literary  expression  are  discussed.  Extensive 
reading  of  modern  literature  and  attendance  at  fine  plays  are  encouraged. 
Some  intensive  reading  is  required. 

The  college  library  has  an  excellent  collection  of  modern  literature.  The 
Enoch  Pratt  Library  and  its  branches  are  also  available. 

{Mrs.  Stapleton 
Miss  Munn 
Mr.  Miller 
3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  course  in  written  English  is  designed  to  carry  on  to  more  mature 
levels  the  student's  ability  to  think,  to  organize  ideas,  and  to  express 
them  in  clear  and  forceful  language.  Stress  is  laid  upon  paragraph  devel- 
opment, the  refinement  of  sentence  forms  and  the  selection  of  colorful 
and  definite  words.  Some  practice  is  given  in  the  structure  of  a  story  or 
a  play,  and  of  an  essay.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  elimination 
of  individual  faults  in  written  expression. 

English  201— Literature  for  Children jMiss  Steele 

I  Miss  Joslin 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  wide  acquaintance  with  poetry 
and  prose  suitable  for  children  in  the  elementary  school,  together  with 
such  background  as  will  help  a  teacher  use  this  material  for  the  education 
of  these  children. 

Various  types  of  literature  are  read  critically;  the  history  of  children's 
literature  is  reviewed;  children's  reading  interests  are  studied. 

As  an  aid  to  keener  appreciation  of  stories  and  poems,  and  as  practical 
examples  of  school  activities,  the  students  observe  children  in  contact  with 
literature  in  classroom  and  library. 

English  203-Speech  Arts \^^^^  Weyforth 

I  Miss  Joslin 

The  development  and  use  of  the  speaking  voice  with  special  attention 
to  the  social  and  professional  needs  of  the  student  are  studied.  The  tech- 
niques of  good  speech  such  as  phrasing,  intonation,  modulation  of  voice, 
distinct  and  acceptable  pronunciation  are  emphasized. 

The  course  includes  group  and  individual  guidance,  criticism  and  prac- 
tice. Opportunities  are  given  to  apply  skills  learned  in  reading  of  poetry 
and  prose,  in  brief  talks  and  reports,  in  story  telling,  and  in  other  speech 
activities. 

English  205 — Teaching  Reading  in  the  Elementary  School Dr.  Crabtree 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  fundamental  principles  and  techniques  underlying  the  teaching  of 
reading  in  the  elementary  school  are  studied.    The  methods  and  materials 
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which  contribute  to  the  child's  success  in  his  first  reading  experience,  his 
subsequent  growth,  and  his  uses  of  reading  in  and  out  of  school  are  given 
particular  emphasis.  The  place  of  drills,  phonics,  tests  and  remedial  work 
are  considered. 

The  demonstration  school  is  used  in  connection  with  this  course. 

English  803— The  Teaching  of  English J^^^^  ^^^^ 

[Mrs.  Stapleton 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  the  student  to  teach  compo- 
sition, language,  grammar,  and  spelling.  In  surveying  the  materials  of 
the  course  the  student  finds  and  corrects  his  own  weaknesses,  and  works 
out  methods  and  activities  essential  to  the  successful  teaching  of  English 
in  the  grades.  Demonstration  lessons  are  given  to  illustrate  the  principles 
and  techniques  studied. 

English  Wl,  U02 — Survey  of  English  and  American 

Literature I^^^^  MUNN 

[Mrs.  Stapleton 
4  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  4  hours.) 

Masterpieces  of  American  and  English  authors  are  studied  which  make 
clear  how  men  looked  at  facts  and  interpreted  them;  what  ideas  and  ideals 
have  influenced  the  customs,  practices,  and  interests  of  men  as  social 
beings.  It  is  hoped  that  the  appreciation  of  language  as  the  most  access- 
ible source  of  beauty  will  be  enhanced,  and  that  thei'e  will  be  an  abiding 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  read  and  teach  the  best  literature. 

English  406 — Advanced  Course  in  Teaching  Reading  in  the 

Elementary   School Dr.    Crabtree 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  1^/4  hours.) 

A  study  is  made  of  the  methods  and  materials  of  instruction  in  reading 
which  contribute  most  in  developing  readers  who  are  able  to  participate 
intelligently  in  the  thought  life  of  the  world  and  appreciatively  in  its 
recreational  activities.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  the  ways  of  devel- 
oping the  different  reading  abilities,  the  possibilities  of  integration,  and 
the  adjustment  of  the  reading  program  to  individual  needs.  The  results 
of  scientific  research,  recent  investigations,  and  innovations  of  practice 
are  considered.  Opportunities  for  observation  of  teaching  and  for  diag- 
nostic and  remedial  work  are  provided  in  the  demonstration  school. 

Prerequisite,  English  205. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES— GEOGRAPHY,  HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS 

Geography 

Geography  101 — Geographical  Background  of  Modern 

World  Problems Mr.   Walther 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  IVz  hours.) 

This  course  inyolves  a  study  of  the  great  forces  operating  in  national 
and  international  life  today.  Attention  is  centered  upon  the  current 
trends  in  the  economic,  social,  and  political  life  of  the  world  powers  and 
upon  the  interpretation  of  such  events  in  the  light  of  their  geographical 
and  historical  background.  The  problems  of  production,  international 
trade,  control  of  markets,  contacts  of  civilization  and  races,  struggles  of 
economic  and  political  control  and  independence  are  considered  from  the 
world  point  of  view. 


Geography  102 — Human  Adjustments  to  the  Physical 
Environment Miss  Blood 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  content  is  selected  to  help  the  student  interpret  and  appreciate  his 
own  environment,  to  give  an  understanding  of  some  of  the  physical  factors 
involved  in  the  human  occupancy  and  use  of  the  earth  and  to  develop 
geographic  principles  through  a  detailed  study  of  specific  regions. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  study  of  the  changing  character  of  the  earth's 
surface  resulting  from  external  and  internal  forces  always  at  work, 
meteorological  processes  and  phenomena,  and  sun  behavior.  The  geo- 
graphic point  of  view  is  maintained  by  considering  how  man  modifies  or 
makes  adjustments  to  selected  features  or  conditions  of  the  natural  envi- 
ronment. A  detailed  study  is  made  of  the  human  utilization  of  such 
regions  as  the  Sahara,  Sudan,  Amazon  or  Congo. 

Careful  attention  is  paid  to  the  use  and  interpretation  of  maps,  pictures, 
diagrams.  The  course  includes  experiments,  fields  trips  and  observations 
in  the  Campus  Elementary  and  Montebello  Demonstration  Schools. 


Geography  201  and  202 — The  Geography  of  the  .,,      ^^ 

United^  States C Mr.  Walther 

2  Miss  Blood 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  includes  a  detailed  treatment  of  the  regional  geography  of 
Maryland  with  special  attention  to  the  study  of  the  cultural  landscapes 
where  they  are  developed  typically.  The  course  is  extended  to  include 
a  study  of  the  reaction  of  man  to  significant  environmental  conditions  in 
the  major  regions  of  the  United  States.  The  types  of  geographic  materials 
useful  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  are  also  stressed. 
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Geography  301  and  302 — The  Geography  of  Europe Mr.  Walther 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  economic  and  historical  geography 
of  the  British  Isles,  France,  Central  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 
countries.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  understanding  of  the  cul- 
tural details  of  the  landscape  that  show  the  modern  economic  life  of  the 
people,  and  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  residues  of  ancient  cultures 
that  reveal  the  great  antiquity  of  European  civilization.  Current,  national 
and  international  problems  of  the  European  countries  are  considered  in 
the  light  of  their  geographical  settings.  Practice  is  given  in  the  selection 
and  the  organization  of  geographic  materials  for  teaching  purposes. 

Geography  UOl  and  U02 — Curriculum  Material  in  the  ,,,      „ 

Geography  of  Asia,  South  America,  and  Africa )  , 

^  JMiss  Blood 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

An  intensive  study  is  made  of  the  economic  and  cultural  geography  of 
the  Far  East  and  the  physical  bases  upon  which  they  rest.  Through  a 
detailed  study  of  the  urban  and  rural  landscapes  of  Japan  and  China  an 
appreciation  is  built  of  the  impacts  of  the  modern  industrial  age  upon  the 
age-old  agricultural  civilization  of  the  Orient.  Thus  the  geographic  per- 
sonalities of  these  regions  are  revealed  through  a  study  of  the  great 
changes  in  occupations,  modes  of  living  and  habits  of  thought  that  are  re- 
flected in  the  cultural  landscape. 

This  course,  also,  includes  a  brief  study  of  the  indigenous,  subsistence- 
economy  of  the  native  cultures  as  they  exist  side  by  side  with  the  planta- 
tion-economy in  the  typical  regions  of  South  America,  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

History 

History  101 — Human  Relationships  in  the  World  Today Miss  Van  Bibber 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks,     (Credit  1%  hours.) 

This  introductory  course  concerns  itself  with  a  consideration  of  the 
significance  of  human  relations  in  home,  school,  church,  shop,  market  and 
bank.  In  it  many  vital  problems  are  indentified  and  their  importance 
recognized.  This  is  largely  a  lecture  course,  with  opportunity  to  read 
and  to  give  reports  on  recent  works  in  social,  economical  and  political 
fields.    Instruction  is  given  in  note-keeping  and  in  evaluation  of  material. 

History  102 — Evolution  of  Cultural  and  Economic 

Western  Civilization^Ancient  Life 3^^^^  ^^^  Bibber 

I  Miss  Bader 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  traces  the  beginnings  of  the  civilization  of  Western  Europe 
from  prehistoric  times,  though  the  manifestations  of  culture  along  the 
Nile  and  Tigris-Euphrates,  the  development  of  the  peoples  of  the  Syrian 
coast  and  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Peninsulas  of  the  Mediterranean,  up 
to  the  beginnings  of  national  histories  in  the  10th  century. 
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The  treatment  is  that  of  large  topics  of  movements  with  the  emphasis 
on  the  social  and  economic  phases  of  life. 

The  classwork  includes  oral  and  written  reports  entailing  much  indi- 
vidual exercise  in  gathering,  evaluating,  and  organizing  historical  ma- 
terial. A  consistent  attempt  is  made  to  form  correct  study  and  note-book 
habits ;  to  teach  facility  in  the  use  of  primary  and  secondary  materials,  to 
organize  materials  into  units,  and  to  develop  a  scholarly  attitude  toward 
the  subject. 

History  201,  202 — Evolution  of  Cultural  and  Economic  Western  Civili- 
zation (Continued) 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

["Miss  Van  Bibber 
History  201 — Medieval  Life  of  Western  Europe J  Miss  Bader 

[Miss  Woodward 

This  course  presupposes  the  European  background  described  above.  It 
follows  the  big  developments,  economic,  social,  intellectual  and  political 
in  European  society,  from  the  time  of  the  breakdown  of  the  Frankish 
State  to  the  change  in  culture  which  grew  out  of  increased  contacts  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West.  The  treatment  is  topical,  arranged  in  such 
comprehensive  units  as  Feudal  Life,  the  Medieval  Towns  and  Cities,  In- 
tellectual Awakening,  and  Commercial  Evolution. 

The  treatment  and  emphasis  are  the  same  as  in  History  102. 

History  202 — Exploration  and  Settlement  of  the  TMiss  Van  Bibber 

Americas <j  Miss  Badejr 

[Miss  Woodward 

This  course  presupposes  History  201.  It  traces  the  transfer  of  European 
civilization  to  the  North  American  Continent  under  the  aegis  of  the  rival 
Western  European  powers,  Spain,  France,  England,  and  Holland.  It  fol- 
lows the  development  of  that  civilization  in  the  American  environment, 
attempting  to  explain  the  economic,  political,  and  social  institutions  and 
customs  which  became  characteristic  of  the  various  colonial  regions  by  the 
time  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  treatment  and  emphasis  are  the  same  as  in  History  102. 

History  301,   302 — Am,erican  History,   Economics,   Social   and  Political 
Trends, 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

fMiss  Van  Bibber 

History  301 — The  National  Development  Period ^  Miss  Bader 

[Miss  Woodward 

This  course  presupposes  History  202.  It  portrays  the  growing  differ- 
ences between  the  developments  in  Europe  and  in  America  which  caused 
the  War  for  Independence.     It  traces  the  development  of  national  life, 
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political,  economic,  and  social,  showing  the  influence  of  European  condi- 
tions in  this  evolution.  It  pictures  the  effects  upon  sectionalism  of  ter- 
ritorial expansion  and  economic  growth,  which  finally  culminated  in  the 
struggle  between  the  North  and  the  South. 

The  treatment  and  emphasis  are  the  same  as  in  History  102. 

(Miss  Van  Bibber 
History  302 — America  in  World  Affairs <  Miss  Bader 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  History  301.  It  is  concerned  with  the 
changing  American  policy  which  has  grown  out  of  economic  developments 
and  expansion  beyond  the  seas. 

The  treatment  and  emphasis  are  the  same  as  in  History  102. 

CMiss  Van  Bibber 
History  iOl — Modern  European  History <  Miss  Bader 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  1^/^  hours.) 

This  course  begins  with  the  study  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  as  the 
climax  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  the  starting  point  of  recent  European 
history,  during  which  nationalism  and  economic  rivalries  were  rampant. 
It  emphasizes  the  spread  of  modern  industrialization  from  England 
throughout  Europe  and  America  to  the  Orient.  It  shows  the  intra-rela- 
tions  of  movements  and  interests  throughout  the  world  with  increasing 
clashes  between  conflicting  ideas :  individualism  and  collectivism ;  national- 
ism and  internationalism;  materialism  and  idealism. 

Economics 

.  ,       CMiss  Van  Bibber 
Economics  302 — Princijjles  of  Economics  and  Sociology<-^        Brown 

3  hour  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  considers  the  bases  of  modern  industrial  society,  aiming  to 
throw  light  on  the  development  and  operation  of  the  present  economic 
system.  It  deals  vsdth  earliest  patterns  of  existence,  dwelling  especially 
on  such  significant  transformations  as  the  commercial  changes  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  and  especially  on  the  industrial  revolution  which  began 
in  England  in  the  18th  century. 

Health  and  Physical  Education 

Health  101— Personal  Hygiene  and  First  Aid P/'  Abercrombie 

I  Miss  Keys 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  deals  with  the  subject  of  personal  hygiene.  Elements  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  are  outlined  and  from  these  studies  the  laws  of 
individual  health  are  derived.  The  body  tissues  and  systems  are  studied 
from  the  point  of  view  of  structure,  function  and  care.  Short  courses  in 
First  Aid  and  social  hygiene  are  included.  The  adaptation  of  this  material 
for  use  in  the  elementary  school  is  suggested,  although  the  course  is 
primarily  concerned  with  subject-matter. 
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Health  202 — Relation  of  Home  Economics  to  Health  Education),  j.      Ktein 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks,  or 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  problems  of  food,  shelter  and  family  relations  are  permanent  in  life. 
The  teacher,  because  of  the  dual  task  of  meeting  his  own  requirements  and 
teaching  children  to  do  so,  needs  a  background  of  training  for  the  work. 
This  course,  therefore,  aims  to  present  a  foundation  for  economical  and 
wise  selection  of  food,  healthful  use  of  clothing,  and  maintenance  of  a 
happy  relationship  in  the  home.  The  methods  of  presenting  these  topics 
at  various  age-levels  are  studied. 

Health  303 — Community  and  School  Problems  in  Health SJ^^'  I^^well 

I  Miss  Keys 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks,  or 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

In  order  to  prepare  students  for  the  teaching  of  healthy  living,  this 
course  deals  with  the  principles  underlying  health  education  in  the  ele- 
mentary school,  the  selection  of  materials  and  methods  for  health  teaching 
adapted  to  the  elementary  school  curriculum  and  school  hygiene.  The  unit 
on  school  hygiene  includes  such  topics  as  the  equipment  of  school  buildings 
for  a  healthy  regimen  of  living,  the  ventilation  and  lighting  of  classrooms, 
and  the  care  of  the  health  of  pupils  in  connection  with  the  school  program 
of  studies.  The  demonstration  schools  are  used  as  laboratories  for  the 
study  of  health  problems  and  grade  teaching. 

The  major  part  of  the  course,  however,  is  given  to  a  consideration  of 
community  hygiene.  The  topics  studied  are  refuse  and  sewage  disposal; 
the  care  of  food  and  water  supply;  the  control  of  infectious  diseases 
through  personal  habits,  through  sanitation  and  through  artificial  im- 
munity; and  the  relation  of  the  State  and  City  Departments  of  Health 
and  of  the  community  health  agencies  to  the  school.  Excursions  are  made 
to  various  plants  and  to  the  state  and  city  health  departments. 

Physical  Education 

The  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  believes  that  the  large  muscle 
and  mind  activity  involved  in  sports  and  games  is  valuable  to  the  individ- 
ual physically,  psychologically,  and  socially,  and  the  use  of  sports  and 
games  in  leisure  time  sould  be  encouraged.  The  physical  education  ac- 
tivities are  offered  to  the  student  in  the  hope  of  building  habits  of  partici- 
pation in  active  sports  under  healthful  conditions.  The  courses  afford  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  proficiency  in  both  group  and  individual  activities 
so  that  the  student  can  participate  intelligently  and  with  satisfaction. 

The  courses  provide  opportunity  for  practice  in  those  activities  used  in 
the  elementary  school. 

Before  participation  in  any  physical  education  activity  each  student 
receives  a  thorough  examination  by  the  school  physician.  Participation 
is  at  all  times  regulated  by  the  physician. 
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Activities  are  carried  on  outdoors  during  spring  and  fall.  For  winter 
activities  there  are  three  small  gymnasiums  equipped  for  basket-ball, 
games,  dancing,  and  stunts.  Adequate  shower  and  towel  facilities  are 
provided. 

^Miss  Daniels 
Physical  Education  101, 102,  201,  202,  301,  302,  AOl,  U02,  \  Miss  Roach 

[Mr.  Minnbgan 
2  periods  per  week  during  entire  college  course. 

Woynen  Students.  In  the  first  and  second  year  classes  the  work  includes 
simple  games,  team  sports,  dancing,  and  self-testing  activities.  Skills, 
plays,  methods  of  learning,  and  habits  of  analysis  are  emphasized.  Stu- 
dents have  an  opportunity  to  referee  the  games  played  in  their  classes. 
Classwork  includes  hockey,  soccer,  basket-ball,  baseball,  and  volley-ball. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  year  classes,  some  of  the  same  activities  are 
continued  and  time  is  also  given  to  the  following  individual  sports :  tennis, 
archery,  bowling  and  badminton. 

Opportunity  for  additional  team  play  is  offered  in  the  elective  classes 
which  are  held  throughout  the  year.  The  elective  activities  include  the 
sports  listed  above  and  also  hiking.  Interclass  and  intersection  tourna- 
ments are  held. 

Men  Students.  Physical  education  is  offered  during  the  entire  year. 
Three  related  programs  are  conducted ;  they  are : 

(1)    Class;    (2)    Intramural;    (3)    Intercollegiate. 

The  fall  classwork  includes  soccer,  touch  ball,  soft  ball,  dodge  ball, 
and  tag  games.  The  winter  classwork  promotes  basket  ball,  volley  ball, 
dodge  ball,  tumbling,  free  exercise,  posture  work,  pyramids,  and  rhythmic 
activities.  The  spring  classwork  includes  track  and  field,  badge  tests, 
speed  ball,  and  dodge  ball.  Tennis,  archery,  handball,  badminton,  and 
similar  games  are  offered  to  junior  and  senior  students  on  a  class  basis. 
The  activities  are  graded  for  the  various  years. 

The  intramural  program  includes  seasonal  sports  and  contests  on  an 
interclass  and  intersection  basis. 

Intercollegiate  games  are  sponsored  in  soccer,  basket-ball,  tennis,  and 
baseball.  Outstanding  collegiate  teams  of  Maryland  and  neighboring 
states  are  met.  Western  Maryland  College,  Loyola  College,  Wilson 
Teachers,  Elizabethtown  College,  Gallaudet,  American  University,  and 
Catholic  University,  are  listed  on  Towson  Teachers  College  schedules. 
Towson  Teachers  College  holds  the  Maryland  Collegiate  Soccer  Champion- 
ship for  1938-39. 

Physical  Education  51,  52,  53,  54- — Individual  Gyvmastics Miss  Daniels 

Good  posture  is  a  social  and  professional  asset.  Students  receive  special 
posture  training  in  small  groups.  The  number  of  lessons  depends  upon 
individual  needs,  and  the  work  continues  until  the  student  understands 
what  is  meant  by  good  posture,  and  is  able  to  demonstrate  it  in  standing 
and  walking. 
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Physical  Education  311 — Physical  Education  in  the  ,,,         ^ 

^7         ^        c  I,     7  (Miss  Daniels 

Elementary  School {^^ 

[Mr.  Minnegan 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  physical  education  activities  in  the  ele- 
mentary school,  and  of  the  learnings  which  may  be  furthered  by  these 
activities.  The  various  techniques  of  the  activities  are  studied,  the 
methods  for  teaching  these  same  techniques,  and  the  organization  of 
games,  teams,  tournaments,  field  days  and  play  days.  Students  have 
practice  in  the  activities,  opportunity  to  practice  the  teaching  of  these 
activities  within  the  classroom,  and  opportunity  to  observe  in  the  demon- 
stration schools. 

Mathematics 

Mathematics  201 — Teaching  Arithmetic  in  the 

Elementary  School,  Part  I Mr.  Moser 

3  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  treats  of  the  professional  and  psychological  aspects  of 
counting  and  the  number  concept;  the  four  fundamental  operations  with 
whole  numbers,  common  fractions  and  decimal  fractions;  measurements; 
problem  solving;  checking  and  estimating  results. 

Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  development  of  the  meaning  of  number  and 
its  expression;  the  gradation  of  the  steps  of  difficulty  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  fundamental  arithmetical  abilities,  the  unit  skills  involved  in  each  step, 
the  analysis  of  the  most  difficult  steps  and  approved  methods  of  teaching 
these  steps;  the  decimal  system  of  numeration;  the  development  and  use 
of  standard  units  of  measure;  practice  exercises;  real  problems  and  pro- 
jects; how  to  solve  a  problem;  common  errors;  prevention  of  errors; 
diagnosis  and  correction  of  errors;  and  the  application  of  the  results  of 
scientific  investigations  in  arithmetic. 

To  meet  the  number  of  needs  of  the  integrated  work  of  the  progressive 
elementary  school,  practice  is  given  in  the  collection  of  interesting,  ac- 
curately quantitative  information  from  which  socially  significant  problems 
are  formulated.  Illustrative  materials  are  gathered  to  give  reality  and 
vividness  to  instruction. 

Demonstration  lessons  preceded  and  followed  by  discussion  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  course. 

Mathematics  301 — Teaching  Arithmetic  in  the 

Elementary  School,  Part  II Mr.  Moser 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  M^eeks,  or 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  organization  of  this  course  differs  from  that  of  course  "201"  in  that 
many  of  the  topics  are  cross-sections  of  the  work  of  the  grades  rather  than 
topics  with  special  grade  allocation.     These  latter  topics  are:  percentage 
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and  its  application,  scale  drawing,  graphs,  computing  by  tables;  approxi- 
mate computation.  Cross-section  topics  are :  the  historical  background  of 
the  computational  skills;  intergration  of  subject-matter;  provision  for  in- 
dividual differences;  the  new  psychology  of  drill;  debatable  issues  in  re- 
gard to  certain  methods  in  arithmetic;  examination  of  recent  courses  of 
study  in  arithmetic  text-books,  work-books,  and  commercial  tests;  scien- 
tific investigations. 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  arithmetic  of  the  home,  and  the 
modern  social  and  business  uses  of  arithmetic,  budgeting,  the  cost  of 
household  electrical  appliances,  the  practice  of  thrift,  services  of  a  bank, 
the  power  of  compound  interest,  and  taxes. 

Observation  in  the  demonstration  schools,  and  the  construction  of  teach- 
ing materials  in  accordance  with  accepted  principles  are  included  in  the 
course. 

Music 

fMiss  Weyforth 
Music    100 — Chonis J  Miss  Prickett 

1  hour  per  week  for  18  weeks.    (Non-credit  course.)       [Miss  MacDonald 

The  aims  of  this  course  are  as  follows:  (1)  To  arouse  or  preserve  pleas- 
ure and  interest  in  song  as  a  means  of  expression.  (2)  To  improve  the 
singing  voice,  setting  higher  standards  in  regard  to  tone  placing,  tone 
quality,  phrasing,  enunciation,  attack,  release,  interpretation.  (3)  To  build 
a  repertory  of  songs  suitable  for  group  singing.  (4)  To  further  the  stu- 
dent's acquaintance  with  musical  notation  by  incidental  observation  of  it 
in  the  songs  studied. 

The  materials  of  the  course  are  songs  suitable  for  group  singing,  chosen 
from  many  sources.  Songs  studied  in  the  separate  classes  are  sung  by 
the  entire  school  during  assembly  periods.  Many  of  the  songs  studied 
are  suitable  for  use  in  intermediate  grades. 

Voices  of  individuals  are  tested  and  remedial  measures  are  suggested. 
No  outside  preparation,  however,  is  required. 

Music  101 — The  World  Today  in  Music Miss  Weyforth 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  1%  hours.) 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  awaken  or  preserve  an  interest  in  and  a 
love  for  good  music  that  may  be  heard  today  by  means  of  the  radio  and 
phonograph,  in  church,  at  concerts  and  at  social  gatherings. 

The  elements  of  music — rhythm,  melodj^  and  harmony,  together  with 
tone  color  and  form,  are  discussed,  and  their  significance  in  various  com- 
positions is  illustrated.  Types  of  the  world's  music  are  studied,  including 
the  following:  folk  songs  of  the  nations,  with  illustrations  of  the  influence 
of  the  nationalistic  folk  idiom  on  composed  music;  art  songs;  the  music  of 
the  Church  and  the  development  of  the  polyphonic  style;  the  oratorio  and 
the  opera,  short  instrumental  compositions;  the  symphony;  the  symphonic 
poem. 
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Classwork  is  conducted  by  means  of  lecture,  discussion,  and  musical 
illustration.  Students  are  led  to  make  reports  on  music  heard  over  the 
radio,  at  concerts,  or  on  the  phonograph.  Reading  is  required  in  works 
on  music  history  and  appreciation. 

Music  102 — Elements  of  Music,  Theoretical  and  fMiss  Weyforth 

Applied J  Miss  Prickettt 

2  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  2  hours.)  L^^^^  MacDonald 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  elements  of  music 
and  to  equip  them  with  certain  musical  techniques.  It  stresses  the  correct 
use  of  the  singing  voice,  elementary  ear  training,  note  reading,  song 
writing,  and  the  playing  of  simple  melodies  at  the  piano.  Students  are 
required  to  become  familiar  with  the  staff,  key  and  meter  signatures, 
relative  pitch  names,  simple  rhythmic  and  tonal  figures  including  chro- 
matics, major  and  minor  modes,  and  chords. 

Students  will  observe  the  music  work  of  children  in  the  Campus  Ele- 
mentary School  and  the  Montebello  Demonstration  School. 

fMiss  Weyforth 
Music  201 — Music  in  the  Elementary  School J  Miss  Prickett 

[Miss  MacDonald 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  1%  hours.) 

The  aim  of  Music  201  and  301  is  to  acquaint  students,  through  obser- 
vation and  reading,  with  children's  needs  and  capabilities  in  music  educa- 
tion, and  to  prepare  them  to  meet  these  needs  through  the  handling  of 
materials  used  in  the  elementary  grades. 

In  this  course  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  materials  and  methods  of 
Grades  I-III.  The  child  voice  in  singing,  presentation  of  rote-songs,  cre- 
ative work,  first  uses  of  notation,  rhythm  work,  play  band,  playing  of 
simple  instruments  such  as  song  bells  or  xylophone,  and  listening  lessons 
are  topics  treated. 

This  course  is  closely  integrated  with  observation  and  demonstration  in 
the  Campus  Elementary  School  and  the  Montebello  Demonstration  School. 

fMiss  Weyforth 
Music  301 — Music  in  the  Elementary  School ^  Miss  Prickett 

[Miss  MacDonald 
3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  1^/4  hours.) 

In  this  course  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  materials  and  methods  of 
Grades  IV-VI.  Singing,  note  reading,  creative  work,  part-singing,  eu- 
rhythmies, and  various  types  of  listening  lessons  are  topics  treated. 

Effort  is  directed  to  continue  growth  of  the  student's  own  musical  equip- 
ment, his  singing  and  playing,  his  power  to  interpret  the  more  difficult 
notation  of  intermediate  grade  songs,  his  grasp  of  music  theory  involved, 
such  as  the  minor  mode,  chromatics,  and  elementary  harmony.     Training 
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in  listening  includes  recognition  of  form,  of  mood  and  expressiveness,  and 
of  tone  quality  of  instruments. 

Students  are  directed  in  the  planning  of  individual  lessons  and  of  larger 
units  of  work.  The  course  is  linked  with  observation  of  lessons  taught  in 
the  practice  centers  of  the  Campus  Elementary  School  and  of  the  Monte- 
bello  Demonstration  School. 

Note  :  The  course  for  city  students  in  all  three  years  is  based  on  the  outlines  in  the 
Baltimore  Course  of  Study.  The  course  for  county  students  is  based  on  the  course  of  study 
presented  by  the  Educational  Council  of  the  Music  Supervisors'  National  Conference,  with 
emphasis  on  the  goals  set  forth  in  the  Maryland  State  Music  Bulletin.  Special  mimeo- 
graphed outlines  prepared  for  the  help  of  student  teachers  are  much  used. 

Music  ^01 — Advanced  Course — Music  in  the 

Elementary  School MiSS   Weyforth 

8  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.    (Credit  1^/^  hours.) 

This  course  is  a  summary  and  survey  of  the  work  of  the  first  six  grades, 
supplementing  and  enriching  the  work  of  Music  102,  201,  and  301.  A  more 
mature  grasp  of  methods  in  the  light  of  past  student  teaching  is  de- 
manded. Different  views  in  regard  to  procedure  and  materials  are  pre- 
sented and  discussed.  The  various  song  series  are  surveyed.  In  addition 
there  is  an  attempt  to  evaluate  the  purposes  and  standards  of  public 
school  music  in  general  and  to  relate  these  to  the  whole  program  of  edu- 
cation. Reports  representing  investigation  of  special  topics  are  required. 
By  means  of  these  reports,  and  in  other  ways,  students  have  opportunity 
to  specialize  in  some  degree  in  that  phase  of  music  education  in  which 
they  have  particular  interest. 

This  course  is  closely  linked  with  the  observation  of  the  music  work  of 
the  Campus  School  and  of  the  Montebello  Demonstration  School. 

Music  U02 — Appreciation  of  Music Miss  Weyforth 

3  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks.     (Credit  1^/4  hours.) 

This  course  attempts  to  continue  the  type  of  work  begun  in  Music  101, 
and  thus  has  as  its  primary  object  the  enriching  of  the  student's  cultural 
and  aesthetic  experience.  There  is  reference  to  the  choice  and  presenta- 
tion of  music  literature  in  the  intermediate  grades,  but  the  subject-matter 
of  the  course  is  by  no  means  limited  to  that  suitable  for  those  grades. 

A  general  survey  of  the  trends  in  music  literature  is  made,  and  music  of 
different  schools,  the  classic,  romantic,  modern,  and  ultra-modern  is 
illustrated  and  discussed.  An  attempt  is  made  also  to  see  music  in  its 
relation  to  social  background,  and  to  literature  and  art.  Such  topics  as 
the  following  are  studied:  form  in  music,  especially  that  of  the  symphony; 
opera  and  music  drama;  the  symphonic  poem,  the  suite;  impression  in 
music;  ultra-modern  trends. 

All  work  of  the  class  is  based  upon  music  actually  heard.  The  sources 
are  concerts  at  the  State  Teachers  College,  symphonies  heard  at  the  Lyric 
in  Baltimore,  radio  programs,  and  class  illustration  by  means  of  voice, 
instruments,  radio,  and  phonagraph. 
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Handwriting 

Penmanship  100 — Practice  in  Handwriting Mrs.  Brouwer 

1  hour  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Non-credit  course.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  it  possible  for  students  (1)  to 
bring  their  handwriting  to  a  desirable  standard  with  a  minimum  of  time 
and  energy;  (2)  to  understand  and  apply  psychological  principles  of  hand- 
writing; (3)  to  provide  the  student  with  methods  for  teaching  handwriting 
to  children  in  the  elementary  school.  Emphasis  is  also  put  upon  practice 
on  the  blackboard  and  the  "transfer"  of  legible  handwriting  to  other 
subjects. 

Courses  followed  are  for  Baltimore  City  students,  the  Baltimore  City 
course  of  study  in  handwriting;  for  county  students,  the  Zaner-Bloser 
system.  ' 

Science 

The  courses  in  Science  have  three  main  objectives:  to  give  training  in 
scientific  attitudes  and  methods;  to  impart  a  scientific  background;  and 
to  provide  familiarity  with  the  procuring  and  the  use  of  materials  suitable 
for  teaching  scientific  principles. 

Science  101 — Biological  Principles Dr.   Lynch 

4  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  consideration  of  science  and  the  scientific  attitude  and  methods  as 
exemplified  in  biology  is  followed  by  a  general  survey  of  the  world  of  or- 
ganisms and  its  characteristic  activities.  Development,  heredity,  and 
evolution  are  dealt  with  as  fully  as  time  permits,  and  the  course  ends  with 
a  discussion  of  some  of  the  unique  aspects  of  human  biology. 

Science  202 — Physical  Sciences  as  Applied  to  the 

Elementary  School Dr.  West 

5  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  4  hours.) 

This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  elementary  school  teachers. 
A  point  of  view  consistent  with  current  philosophy  in  elementary  educa- 
tion will  be  developed.  The  course  will  provide  a  background  of  subject- 
matter  in  selected  phases  of  physical  sciences  which  contribute  to  ele- 
mentary school  work.  An  interpretation  of  physical  materials  of  the  local 
environment  with  reference  to  enrichment  of  the  science  program  will 
receive  special  attention.  As  much  of  the  work  as  possible  will  be  illus- 
trated with  simple  materials  and  apparatus.  The  adaptation  of  the  ma- 
terial of  the  course  to  the  elementary  school  level  will  be  done  in  the  pro- 
fessionalization  that  is  attempted.  Laboratory  work  in  the  constructing 
and  operating  of  simple  equipment  and  experience  in  demonstrating  these 
before  school  groups  will  be  provided  to  make  the  course  of  practical  value 
in  science  teaching. 
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Science  302 — Science  in  the  Elementary  School Dr.  Dowell 

4  hours  per  week  for  18  weeks.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  help  the  students  prepare  for  the  teach- 
ing of  science  in  the  elementary  grades.  Some  time  is  given  to  the  past 
and  present  trends  in  the  teaching  of  science  in  the  elementary  school  and 
to  the  philosophy  underlying  current  practices.  The  student  becomes 
familiar  with  courses  of  study  in  science  for  the  grades  and  with  the 
materials  and  methods  of  science  instruction.  Observation  and  demon- 
stration lessons  are  required  as  part  of  the  course. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  course  is  organized  around  the  preparation  of 
units  for  teaching  which  deal  with  important  science  concepts. 

Field  trips,  visits  to  the  zoos  and  to  museums  and  scientific  exhibits 
are  required. 

Note:     The  Elementary  School  Science  Workroom 

Attention  is  called  to  a  recent  development  in  science  education,  that 
of  establishing  a  science  workroom  in  the  campus  school.  Modern  trends 
in  education  show  that  such  rooms  are  being  used  in  many  schools  to 
facilitate  the  classroom  work  in  science  for  children  and  to  provide  closer 
relationships  between  college  and  elementary  school  work.  A  consultant 
in  science  will  be  available:  (1)  to  aid  teachers  and  student  teachers  in 
planning  and  carrying  out  science  activities,  (2)  to  aid  children  in  pre- 
paring demonstrations  for  presentaton  before  their  classes,  (3)  to  care 
for  special  experiments  and  demonstrations  which  cannot  be  easily 
handled  in  the  ordinary  classroom,  and  (4)  to  aid  in  field  work  with 
children.  Modern  educators  believe  that  science  can  be  made  to  function 
better  in  the  lives  of  children  through  the  use  of  science  workrooms,  such 
as  the  one  that  is  being  established  in  the  campus  school. 
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Gradimtes 


GRADUATES,    1938 

B.  S.  DEGREES 


Anderson,  Mary  Louise Harford  County 

Bosco,  Teresa  Victoria Baltimore  City 

Callahan,  Mary  Patricia Baltimore  County 

Cissel,  Ella  Elizabeth Howard  County 

Clark,  Margaret  May Baltimore  County 

Davis,  Helena  Maynard Harford  County 

Dinsmore,  Katherine  Mable.... Baltimore  County 
Dorsey,  Blanche  Pennington. .Carroll  County 

Farwell,  Miriam  Edyth Pr.  George's  Co. 

Fishel,  Edward  Merton Baltimore  County 

Grahe,  Ruth  Beatrice Anne  Arundel  Co. 

Hamilton,  Charles  Edward Frederick  County 

Haslup,  Charles  Ament Anne  Arundel  Co. 

Healy,  Dorothy  Virginia... Baltimore  City 

Hoddinott,  Violette  Victoria.. .Baltimore  County 

Howard,  Minnie  Rebecca Frederick  County 

Howeth,  Nora  Blanche Talbot  County 

Jones,  Frances  Louise Baltimore  County 

King,  Mary  Virginia Queen  Anne's  Co. 

Kirkwood,  Anna  Lee Harford  County 

McClean,  Mary  Elizabeth ^Baltimore  County 


Mueller,  Pauline  Blanche Baltimore  City 

Murry,  Emily  Adelaide Baltimore  County 

Naylor,  Eleanor  Hazel -Baltimore  County 

Nolte,  Ivan  Gill Baltimore  County 

Oehm,  Frances  Edna Baltimore  City 

Over,  Julia  Ruth "Washington  Co. 

Pardoe,  Margaret  Catherine.. .Calvert  County 

Pennington,  Edith Harford  County 

Pratt,  Ellen  Sarah Baltimore  County 

Robe,  Evelyn  Marjory Baltimore  County 

Rochlitz,  Ethel  Elizabeth Anne  Arundel  Co. 

Shipley,  Doris  Olive Baltimore  County 

Spicer,  Verda  Ruth Baltimore  County 

Stidman,  Anna  Charlotte Baltimore  County 

Strumsky,  Sarah  Brock Baltimore  City 

Touchstone,  Blanche  Marion.Cecil  County 

Volkman,  Dorothy  Helen Baltimore  City 

Ward,  Mary  Elaine Baltimore  County 

Waters,  Miriam  Julia Frederick  County 

Wheeler,  John  Franklin Baltimore  County 

Wilson,  Geneva  Lee Harford  County 


THREE- YEAR  DIPLOMAS 


Berman,  Beatrice Baltimore  City 

Chrest,  Frank  Thomas Baltimore  City 

Courtney,  Lucy  Beverly Baltimore  City 

Crawford,  Jane Baltimore  City 

Cromwell,  Dorothy  Virginia...Baltimore  City 

Curland,  Robert. .Baltimore  City 

Donner,  Leon Baltimore  City 

Fine,  Frieda Baltimore  City 

Fisher,  Leona  Mabel Baltimore  City 

Fleckenschildt,  Helen  Margt.  ..Baltimore  City 

Gamerman,  Bernard Baltimore  City 

Gerhardt,  Marie  Louise Baltimore  City 

Goldstein,  Rena  Ada Baltimore  City 

Gordon,  Sylvia  Eileen Baltimore  City 

Greene,  Hazel  Davis Baltimore  City 

Grossman,  Cecilia Baltimore  City 

Harris,  Bernard Baltimore  City 

Kadish,  Joseph ...Baltimore  City 

Katzenberg,  Henrietta Baltimore  City 

Kirk,  Roberta  Sherman Baltimore  City 

Knode,  Fannie  Byrd Baltimore  City 

Kovitz,  Florence Baltimore  City 


Luttrell,  Hilda  Lee Baltimore  City 

Mazer,  Sylvia Baltimore  City 

Mentis,  Katherine Baltimore  City 

Mitzel,  Margaret  Adele Baltimore  City 

Moore,  Anna  Geraldine Baltimore  City 

Mullendore,  Gladys  Ella Baltimore  City 

Patton,  Mildred  Doris Baltimore  City 

Perlman,  Jessie Baltimore  City 

Rosenberg,  Carmen Baltimore  City 

Schottler,  Catherine Dorothea..Baltimore  City 

Seeman,  Isadore Baltimore  City 

Silver,  Herbert Baltimore  City 

Simpson,  Dorothy  Christopher  Baltimore  City 

Sinush,  Ruth  Patronella Baltimore  City 

Smith,  Virginia  Elisabeth Baltimore  City 

Spritz,  Sigmund Baltimore  City 

Stark,  Blanche Baltimore  City 

Stein,   Isadore Baltimore  City 

Stern,  Herbert  Jerome .Baltimore  City 

Trjbull,  Geraldine  Iris Baltimore  City 

Vodenos,  Belle Baltimore  City 


Senior  Class  Officers,  1938 

President Charles  Haslup       Secretary Teresa  Bosco 

Vice-President Frances  Jones       Treasurer Edward  Hamilton 

Members  Elected  to  the  Honor  Society  in  1938 

Beverly  Courtney  Charles  Haslup  Doris  Patton 

Helene  Davis  Frances  Jones  Sarah  Strumsky 

Louise  Gerhardt  Geneva  Lee  Wilson 

Graduates  1938—85 

(42  B.  S.  Degrees  ;  43  Three-Year  Diplomas) 

Previous  number  of  Alumni  (1866-1937)  :  6,622 

Total  Alumni  June  14,  1938 :  6,705 
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ENROLLMENT,  1938-39 

Vfomen 

Freshmen  181 

Sophomores 121 

Juniors 122 

Seniors 30 

Total 454 


Men 

Total 

41 

222 

28 

149 

25 

147 

14 

44 

108 


562 


STUDENT  TEACHING  FACILITIES 

Elementary  School  on  Campus  Number  of  Pupils 

(First  through  Seventh  Grade) 254 

Affiliated  Urban  Centers— Through  Sixth  Grade 934 

Affiliated  County  Centers— Through  Seventh  Grade 222 

Total  Enrollment  in  training  centers 1410 


GETTING  TO  TOWSON 

The  State  Teachers  College  is  located  at  Towson,  the  county-seat  of 
Baltimore  County,  which  is  a  short  distance  north  of  Baltimore  City.  The 
college  is  situated  on  the  York  Road,  along  which  runs  the  Towson  trolley 
line.  Students  arriving  in  Baltimore  by  railroad  or  steamboat  will  take 
the  nearest  line  of  street  cars  transferring  to  the  Towson  car.  The  route 
of  the  Towson  car  is  along  Fayette  Street,  to  Holliday  Street,  to  Hillen 
Street,  to  Greenmount  Avenue,  to  York  Road,  to  the  college  grounds. 

The  college  can  be  reached  by  street  car  from  either  Camden  Station  or 
Mount  Royal  Station  (Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad).  From  Camden  Sta- 
tion take  the  car  in  front  of  the  door  and  transfer  at  Fayette  Street  to  a 
No.  8  Towson  car.  From  Mount  Royal  Station  a  Preston  Street  car  going 
east  will  transfer  at  Greenmount  Avenue  to  the  No.  8  Towson  car. 

From  Union  Station  (Pennsylvania  Railroad)  take  No.  17,  Waver ly  car; 
ride  north;  transfer  at  York  Road  and  Gorsuch  Avenue  to  No.  8,  Towson 
car,  riding  north  until  the  college  grounds  are  reached. 

Student's  baggage  can  be  handled  through  the  school  office,  by  special 
arrangement  with  a  local  expressman,  at  a  rate  cheaper  than  the  Balti- 
more deliverymen  charge  for  baggage  to  Towson. 
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